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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  Work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Old 
Testament  History,  namely,  to  supply  a  Manual  of  New 
Testament  History,  which  in  fulness,  accuracy,  and  use  of 
the  best  sources  of  information,  may  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  the  Histories  of  Greece,  Eome,  England,  and  France, 
in  the  present  series. 

The  Work  consists  of  three  parts.  The  First  Book  gives 
the  connection  between  Old  and  New  Testament  History, 
including  the  relations  of  the  Holy  Land  to  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  and  the  narrative  sets  forth  the  main  facts  of 
the  general  history  of  the  East  during  what  is  called  the 
*'  Hellenistic  "  age.  To  preserve  the  unity  of  the  subject, 
this  part  is  brought  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Appendix  contains  a  full  account  of  the  national  and 
religious  life  of  each  separate  section  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
— of  the  Dispersion  as  well  as  in  Judsea, — their  Scriptures, 
worship,  and  sects;  in  short,  that  information  respecting 
them  which  is  necessary  to  understand  the  condition  of 
the  people  at  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  allusions 
in  the  Gospels. 

The  Second  Book,  containing  the  Gospel  History,  is 
designed  to  present  a  clear,  harmonised  account  of  our 
Lord's  Ministry,  as  related  by  the  Four  Evangelists,  illus- 
trated by  all  needful  collateral  information,  but  free  from 
speculative  discussions.     Pains  have  been  taken  to  exhibit 
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the  diiferent  chronological  views  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties ;  and  the  Appendix  contains  a  discussion  of  the  great 
question  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  and  a  Table 
of  the  Gospel  Harmony. 

The  Third  Book,  embracing  the  Apostolic  History,  aims 
at  a  completeness  not  previously  attained  in  any  similar 
work.  The  method,  in  which  Paley  led  the  way,  of  using 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  not  only  to  supply  the  incidents 
omitted  in  the  Acts,  but  to  set  the  Apostle's  spirit  and 
character  in  a  vivid  light,  has  been  followed  throughout. 
Similar  use  is  made  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  John,  and 
James,  and  the  section  is  completed  by  a  summary  of  all 
that  is  really  known,  both  of  the  other  Apostles  and  of 
the  persons  associated  with  them  in  the  History.  The 
unity  of  this  part  is  preserved  by  bringing  it  down  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  that  catastrophe  which 
closes  the  first  book  as  an  historic  event,  is  now  exhibited, 
in  the  light  of  our  Lord's  great  prophecy,  as  the  epoch 
of  His  coming  in  the  full  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  History  embodies  much  valuable  matter  from  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  in  particular  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York's  articles  on  the  life  of  our  Saviour  and 
on  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  from  the  different  articles 
on  the  Apostles  and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Apocrypha. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Lewin's  Fasti  Sacri  has  aided  the 
Editor  in  giviug  the  work  that  chronological  completeness 
which  will  be  especially  seen  in  the  Tables. 

Wm.  SMITH. 
London,  November,  1866. 
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BOOK    I. 

CONNEXION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  HIS- 
TORIES, AND  SECULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS  TO 
THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM.     B.C.  40a-A.D.  70. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FROM   NEHEMIAH   TO  THE   PERSECUTION  OF   AKTI0CHU8   EPIPHANES. 
B.C.  400-168. 

^  1.  Interval  of  four  centuries  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — Four  periods:— 
Persian,  Greek,  Asmonaean,  and  Herodian.  ^  2.  Judsea  under  the  Persians  —  The 
higfa-priests  Emashib,  Joiada,  Jonathan  or  Johanan  —  Murder  of  Joshua.  $  3. 
Jaddtta — Close  of  tbe  Old  Testament  Canon  —  Alexander  the  Great — Rebellion  of 
the  Samaritans.  $  4.  Onias  I.  —  Division  of  Alexander's  empire  —  Jerusalem  taken 
by  Ptolemy  I.  —  Judcea  sul^ect  to  Egypt.  ^  5.  Simon  I.  thb  Just—  The  ideal  of  a 
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FROM  NEHEMUH  TO  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES.        Chap.  I. 
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high-priest  —  The  New  Synagogue -^  Antigonua  Socho.  $  6.  Eleazab,  under 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphua — Version  of  the  LXX.  —  Manasskh  —  Onias  II.— 
Offends  Ptolemy  IIL  Euergetes  —  Joseph,  son  of  Tobias.  $  7.  Simon  II. — Wars  of 
Syria  and  Egypt -— Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  profanes  the  Temple — Antiochus  IIL 
the  Great  —  Judsea  becomes  subject  to  Syria.  $  8.  Oxias  IIL,  under  Seleucus  IV. 
Philopator  —  Legend  of  Heliodorus — Simon,  treasurer  of  the  Temple — Accession 
of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes — Jason  and  Menklatts — Introduction  of  Hellenic 
customs — Death  of  Onias  IIL  $  9.  Antiochus  in  Egypt— I'umult  at  Jerusalem 
— E^^ulsion  and  death  of  Jason — Antiochus  storms  Jerusalem  and  profanes  the 
Temple — Fate  of  Menelaus.  $  10.  Sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Apollonius — Great 
persecution,  conducted  by  Athenseus — Martyrdom  of  Eleazar  and  of  the  Seven 
Brethren — Death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  $  11.  SUenoe  of  the  heathen  historians 
on  this  period  of  Jewish  history — Allusion  to  it  by  Tacitus.  $  12.  State  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  religious,  political,  and  social  —  The  antagonism  of  princes  and 
priests— Of  Hellenism  and  patriotism. 

§  1.  The  interval  of  four  centuries,  from  the  close  of  the  records  of 
the  Old  Covenant  .to  the  events  which  heralded  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  may  be  divided  into  four  periods: — the  continuance  of  the 
Persian  dominion,  till  B.C.  331 ;  the  Greek  empire  in  Asia,  b.c.  331- 
167 ;  the  independence  of  Judaea  under  the  Asmonaean  princes  B.C. 
167-63  ;  and  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Herod,  commencing  in  b.c.  40, 
and  extending  beyond  the  Christian  era  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  The  last  two  periods  also  include  the  relations 
of  Judaea  to  Rome.  There  is  little  that  possesses  any  great  intrinsic 
interest,  except  the  struggle  of  the  Maccabees  for  religion  and  liberty 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  but  the  whole  period  demands  our 
notice  as  a  preparation  for  understanding  the  state  in  which  we  find 
the  Jews  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament,  their  moral  and 
political  condition,  their  views  and  opinions,  their  sects  and  parties. 

§  2.  The  first  two  of  these  periods — a  space  just  equal  to  that  from 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  accession  of  Victoria — form  almost  a 
blank  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  .  They  seem  to  have  been  content 
to  develop  their  internal  resources  and  their  religious  institutions 
under  th«  mild  government  of  Persia.  We  cannot  decide  how  far 
the  princes  of  Judah  retained,  any  remnant  of  their  patriarchal 
authority ;  but  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  the  High-Peiest  became 
the  most  important  person  in  the  state ;  and  the  internal  government 
grew  more  and  more  of  a  hierarchy.  In  the  genealogies  of  the 
period,  the  Levites  were  recorded  as  the  chief  of  the  fathers.  The 
high-priests  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  the  end  of  the  empire 
under  Darius  Codomannus  were  Eliashib,  Joiada,  Jonathan  (or 
Johanan),  and  Jaddua.^ 

Eliashib  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Joiada,^  and  he  by  his  son  Jonathan  or 


»  Neh.  xii.  22. 

«  Neh.  xii.  10,  xliL  28.    The  title  "the 
high-priest,"  in  the  second  passage,  m&y 


refer  either  to  Eliashib  or  Joiada ;  if  to  the 
latter,  he  became  high-priest  in  the  time  of ' 
Nehemiah.    It  was  one  of  his  sons  that 
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JoHAjfAN  (John),  down  to  whose  time  the  heads  of  the  •tribe  of  Levi 
were  entered  in  the  Chronicles  of  Judah,  which  seem  therefore  to 
have  ended  with  his  priesthood.* 

The  high-priesthood  of  Jonathan,  which  lasted  thirty-two  years, 
chiefly  in  the  long  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon  (b.c.  405-359), 
was  stained  by  the  first  of  those  acts  of  murderous  rivalry,  which  after- 
wards brought  the  state  to  anarchy.  His  brother,  Joshua  (Jesus), 
who  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  high-priesthood  by  the  favour 
of  Bagoses  the  Persian  satrap,  was  slain  by  Jonathan  in  the  temple. 
The  satrap  punished  the  murder  by  a  tax  of  fifty  shekels  on  every 
lamb  oflFered  in  sacrifice,  and  polluted  the  temple  by  his  presence.* 
But  even  in  so  doing,  the  Persian  taught  the  Jews  the  much- 
needed  lesson  afterwards  enforced  by  a  far  higher  authority : — "  Am 
not  I  purer,"  he  said,  "  than  the  dead  body  of  him  whom  ye  have 
slain  in  the  temple  ?  " 

This  crime  form^  the  only  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of 
Judaea,  from  the  government  of  Nehemiah  to  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, if  we  except  a  doubtful  aocoimt  that  the  country  was  chas- 
tised, and  a  number  of  Jews  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  for  their 
alleged  participation  in  the  revolt  of  the  Sidonians  under  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  (B.C.  361). 

§  3.  Jaddua,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jonathan,  is.  the  last  of  the 
high-priests  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  his  is  the  latest 
name  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  a  few  in 
the  genealogies  prefixed  to  the  Chronicles.  Its  insertion  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah  is  a  guide  to  the  time  when  the  Canon  of  the  * 
Old  Testament  was  finally  closed.* 

Eusebius  assigns  twenty  years  to  the  pontificate  of  Jaddua,  who 
was  high-priest  both  under  Darius  Codomannus  (b.o.  336-331)  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Josephus  tells  a  romantic 
story  of  an  interview  between  Jadduar  and  Alexander  the  Great.* 
While  Alexander  was  besieging  Tyre,  he  sent  to- demand  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Jews,  who  answered  that  they  were  the  faithful 
vassals  of  Darius  (b.c.  332).    After  taking  Gaza,  Alexander  marched 


nuurried  the  daughter  of'Sanballat  the 
Horouite  (Old  Testament  History^  p.  5i9). 
A  complete  list  of  the  high-priests  and 
the  contemporary  civil  rulers  is  given  in 
the  Old  Testament  History,  Appendix  to 
Book  in.,  $  4,  notes,  &c  pp.  200-201. 

»  Neh,  xiL  1 1, 22, 2a  «  The  sons  of  Levi, 
the  chief  of  the  fathers,  were  written  in 
the  book  of  the  Chronicles,  even  unto  the 
days  of  tTohanan,  the  son  of  Eliasliib.'* 

*  About  B.C.  366.  Jospph.  Ant.  xi.  7,  $  1. 

«  Neh.  xii.  11,  22.  «  The  Levites,  in  the 
days  of  Eliashlb,  Joiada,  Johanan,  and 
Jaddua,  were  recorded  chief  of  the  fathers ; 


also  the  priests,  to  the  reign  of  Darius  the 
Persian,"  where  the  epithet  has  been 
thought  to  suggest  that  the  passage  was 
written  after  the  Ml  of  the  Persian  empire. 
If,  as  is  now  generally  admitted,  the  pas- 
sage in  I  Chr.  ill. '22-24  is  spurious,  the 
name  of  Jaddua  is  the  last  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  Canon. 

6  Respecting  the  apostasy  of  Mauasseh, 
whom  Josephus  places  in  the  time  of 
Darius  and  Alexander,  and  makes  the  first 
priest  of  the  schismatic  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  sec  Old  Ttstament  History,  chap, 
xxvii.  $  10. 
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against  Jerusalem.  Jaddiia,  by  the  oommand  of  God  in  a  vision, 
hung  the  city  with  garlands,  and  went  forth  in  solemn  procession  to 
meet  the  conqueror  at  Sapha  (the  watch),  an  eminence  in  full  sight 
of  the  city  and"  the  temple.  On  seeing  the  high-priest  in  his  state 
robes,  the  priests  in  their  sacred  dresses,  and  the  people  clothed  in 
white,  Alexander  fell  prostrate  in  adoration,  and  rising,  embraced 
the  high-priest.  To  the  remonstrances  of  Parmenio  he  replied  that 
he  worshipped,  not  the  priest,  but  the  Name  engraved  upon  his 
frontlet,  and  that  he  recognised  in  him  a  figure  that  had  appeared  to 
him  in  a  vision  in  Macedonia,  and  bidden  him  to  conquer  Persia. 
Entering  Jerusalem,  he  offered  sacrifice,  and  was  shown  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  relating  to  himself.  He  granted  the  Jews,  not  only  in 
Judaea,  but  also  in  Media  and  Babylonia,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
own  laws,  and  exemption  from  tribute  during  the  Sabbatic  year."' 
The  story  is  discredited  by  the  best  critics,  on  account  of  its  internal 
improbabilities,  approaching  to  contradictions,  and  the  silence  of  the 
historians  of  Alexander.*  The  statement  of  Justin,®  that  on 
Alexander's  advance  into  Syria  he  was  met  by  many  Eastern 
Princes  with  their  diadems,  affords  some  confirmation  to  the  story 
of  the  high-priest's  coming  out  to  meet  him  in  person.  It  is  cer- 
tain 'that  Jerusalem  and  Judasa  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and 
there  are  traces  subsequently  of  the  privileges  he  is  said  to  have 
granted  to  the  Jews.  Alexander's  homage  to  Jehovah,  and  his 
pleasure  at  being  named  as  the  instrument  of  destiny,  are  points 
thoroughly  consistent  with  his  character.  There  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  his  having  received  the  submission  of  Judaea  from  the  high- 
priest  and  princes  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Gaza.  At  all 
events,  Jerusalem  was  too  important  to  have  been  passed  over  by 
Alexander  himself  as  it  is  by  the  historians.^*'  He  enlisted  Jewish 
soldiers,  and  removed  a  large  number  of  Jews  to  Egypt,  to  aid  in 
peopling  his  new  city  of  Alexandria." 

The  Samaritans  are  said  to  have  claimed  the  same  privileges  as 
the  Jews,  which  Alexander  refused  to  grant.  Hence  probably  arose 
the  rebellion  in  which  they  murdered  the  Macedonian  governor, 
Andromachus,  and  which  Alexander  punished  by  the  destruction  of 
Samaria.*^  Palestine  thenceforth  remained  quiet  under  Alexander, 
who  died  in  b.c.  323. 

The  Macedonian  conqueror  must  not,  however,  be  dismissed  with- 
out some  further  notice  of  his  real  place  in  Jewish  history,  and  m 

7  Joseph.  Ant.  xL  8,  the  TaUaud,  and  historians  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria, 
later  Jewish  writera  is  an  indication  already  of  that  somewhat 

8  Arrian  (iii.  1)  expressly  says  that  affected  contempt  which  at  a  later  period 
Alexander  marched  ft-omGaza  to  Pelusium  was  expressed  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  8). 

in  seven  days.  »  ffitt.  xi.  10.  u  Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  22. 

10  This  silence  most  not  be  overestimated.  ^^Curt.  iv.  8,  10.     Andromachus  was 

The  neglect  of  the  Maocabsean  war  by  the      burned  alive  at  Samaria. 
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the  sacred  history  of  the  world — ^a  place  not  dependent  on  any 
incidental  circumstances,  such  as  his  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influence  of  Alexander  is 
necessarily  combined  with  that  of  his  successors.  They  represented 
the  several  phases  of  his  character ;  and  to  the  Jews  nationally  the 
policy  of  the  Syrian  kings  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  original 
conquest  of  Asia.  But  some  traits  of  "  the  first  mighty  king "  ^' 
are  given  with  vigorous  distinctness.  The  emblem  by  which  he 
is  typified"  suggests  the  notions  of  strength  and  speed;  and  the 
universal  extent  and  marvellous  rapidity  of  his  conquests  are  brought 
forward  as  the  characteristics  of  his  power,  which  was  directed  by 
the  strongest  personal  impetuosity."  He  "  ruled  with  great  do- 
minion, and  did  according  to  his  will;"  and  there  was  none  that 
could  deliver  .  .  .  out  of  his  hand."  " 

The  tradition  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  whether  true  or  false  to 
fact,  presents  an  aspect  of  Alexander's  character  which  has  been 
frequently  lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biographers.  He  was  not 
simply  a  Greek,  nor  must  he  be  judged  by  a  Greek  standard.  The 
Orientalism,  which  was  a  scandal  to  his  followers,  was  a  necessary 
deduction  from  his  principles,  and  not  the  result  of  caprice  or  vanity. 
He  approached  the  idea  of  a  universal  monarchy  from  the  side  of 
Greece,  but  his  final  object  was  to  establish  something  higher  than 
the  paramount  supremacy  of  one  people.  His  purpose  was  to  com- 
bine and  equalise — not  to  annihilate :  to  wed  the  East  and  West  in  a 
just  union— not  to  enslave  Asia  to  Greece.  The  time,  indeed,  was 
not  yet  come  when  this  was  possible ;  but  if  he  could  not  accomplish 
the  great  issue,  he  prepared  the  way  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the  policy  of  Alexander 
was  the  weakening  of  nationalities,  the  first  condition  necessary  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  religions.  The  swift  course  of  his  victories, 
the  constant  incorporation  of  foreign  elements  in  his  armies,  the 
fierce  wars  and  changing  fortunes  of  his  successors,  broke  down  the 
barriers  by  which  kingdom  had  been  separated  from  kingdom,  and 
opened  the  road  for  larger  conceptions  of  life  and  faith  than  had 
hitherto  been  possible.  The  contact  of  the  East  and  West  brought 
out  into  practical  forms  thoughts  and  feelings  which  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  schools.  Paganism  was  deprived  of  life  as  soon  as  it 
was  transplanted  beyond  the  narrow  limits  in  which  it  took  its 
shape.  The  spread  of  commerce  followed  the  progress  of  arms ;  and 
the  Greek  language  and  literature  vindicated  their  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  most  perfect  expression  of  human  thought  by  becoming 
practically  universal. 

w  Dan.  viii.  21,  xi.  3.              ,                   i  face  of  the  whole  earth  ...  he  touched 

M  A  he-goat,  from  the  Hebr.  "tsftphar,"  not  the  ground."    Dan.  viii.  6.    "  In  the 

he  leapt.                                                         \  fury  of  his  power." 

I*  Dan.  viii.  5.    "  From  the  west  on  the  i  '«  Dan.  viii.  7,  xi.  3. 
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The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the  powerful  influences 
thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  East,  and  most  able  to  support  them. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  conquests,  which  followed  the 
battle  of  Ipsus  b.c.  301,  Judaea  was  made  the  frontier  land  of  the 
rival  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  though  it  was  necessarily 
subjected  to  the  constant  vicissitudes  of  war,  it  was  able  to  make 
advantageous  terms  with  the  state  to  which  it  owed  allegiance,  from 
the  important  advantages  which  it  offered  for  attack  or  defence. 
Internally  also  the  people  were  prepared  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
the  revolution  which  the  Greek  dominion  effected.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Ezra  had  obtained  its  full  development.  A  powerful 
hierarchy  had  succeeded  in  substituting  the  idea  of  a  church  for  that 
of  a  state,  and  the  Jew  was  now  able  to  wander  over  the  world  and 
yet  remain  faithful  to  the  God  of  his  fathers,  llie  same  constitu- 
tional change  had  strengthened  the  intellectual  and  religious  posi- 
tion of  the  people.  A  rigid  fence  of  ritualism  protected  the  course 
of  common  life  from  the  license  of  Greek  manners ;  and  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  which  was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine 
centre  of  their  system,  counteracted  the  attractions  of  a  philosophic 
pantheism.  Through  a  long  course  of  discipline,  in  which  they  had 
been  left  unguided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the  Jews  had  realised  the 
nature  of  their  mission  to  the  world,  and  were  waiting  for  the 
means  of  fulfilling  it.  The  conquest  of  Alexander  furnished  them 
with  the  occasion  and  the  power.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
example  of  Greece  fostered  personal  as  well  as  popular  independence. 
Judaism  was  speedily  divided  into  sects,  analogous  to  the  typical 
forms  of  Greek  philosophy.  But  even  the  rude  analysis  of  the  old 
faith  was  productive  of  good.  The  freedom  of  Greece  was  no  less 
instrumental  in  forming  the  Jews  for  their  final  work  than  the  con- 
templative spirit  of  Persia,  or  the  civil  organization  of  Home ;  for  if 
the  career  of  Alexander  was  rapid,  its  effects  were  lasting.  The 
city  which  he  chose  to  bear  his  name  perpetuated  in  after  ages  the 
office  which  he  providentially  discharged  for  Judaism  and  mankind ; 
and  the  historian  of  Christianity  must  confirm  the  judgment  of 
Arrian,  that  Alexander,  "  who  was  like  no  other  man,  could  not 
have  been  given  to  the  world  without  the  special  design  of  Provi- 
dence." And  Alexander  himself  appreciated  this  design  better  even 
than  his  great  teacher ;  for  it  is  said "  that  when  Aristotle  urged 
him  to  treat  the  Greeks  as  freemen  and  the  Orientals  as  slaves,  he 
found  the  true  answer  to  this  counsel  in  the  recognition  of  his  divine 
mission  to  unite  and  reconcile  the  world. 

§  4.  Jaddua  was  succeeded,  some  time  before  the  death  of 
Alexander,  by  his  son  Onias  I.,  who  was  high-priest  from  about 
B.C.  330  to  B.C.  309,  or,  according  to  Eusebius,  b.c.  300.    In  the 

"  Plutarch,  de  Alex,  Or.  1,  }  6. 
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division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  Palestine  was  treated,  as  it  had  ^ 
always  been  considered  by  the  Grreeks,  as  a  part  of  Syria ;  and  so  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Laomedon,  who  was  dispossessed,  in  b.o.  321-320, 
by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  the  powerful  satrap  of  Egypt. 
Ptolemy  took  Jerusalem  by  assaulting  it  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the 
Jews  would  offer  no  resistance.^'  He  carried  off  a  large  number  ^*  of 
Jewish  and  Samaritan  captives  to  Alexandria,  where  he  gave  them 
the  full  citizenship ;  and  many  others  migrated  to  Egypt  of  their 
own  accord.  In  the  wars  that  followed,  Palestine  was  alternately 
the  prize  of  victory  to  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy,  till  the  peace  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Ipsus  assigned  it  to  Ptolemy,  with  Phoenicia 
and  CoBlesyria,  as  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  b.o.  301.  / 
It  was  subject  to  the  first  five  Ptolemies  for  about  a  century  B.C.  301- 
198.  The  sufferings  inflicted  upon  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  by  the 
wars  of  the  Diadocht  (as  the  successors  of  Alexander  were  called  in 
Greek)  were  almost  confined  to  the  maritime  regions,  where  the 
strong  cities,  such  as  Gaza,  Joppa,  and  Tyre,  were  the  chief  objects  of 
contention.  As  in  the  old  wars  between  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
Jerusalem  lay  out  of  the  direct  track  of  the  combatants. 

§  5.  Just  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  high-priesthood  passed  to 
Simon  I.  the  Just,  son  of  Onias  I.  (about  b.o.  300-292).  Jewish 
tradition  makes  him  the  greatest  of  this  later  line  of  priests.  In  the 
magnificent  eulogy  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  Simon  is  said  to  have 
fortified  the  temple,  doubling  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  to  have 
maintained  the  divine  service  in  the  highest  splendour.  "  When  he 
put  on  the  robe  of  honour,  and  was  clothed  with  the  perfection  of 
glory,  when  he  went  up  to  the  holy  altar,  he  made  the  garment  of 
holiness  honourable."  ^  Other  traditions  make  Simon  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  Oreat  Synagogue  of  120,^^  who  returned  with  Ezra  from 
the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  ascribe  to  him-  the  final  completion 
of  their  great  work,  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  New  Synagogue^  whose  office  was  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures  thus  completed.  Its  founder  was  Antigonus  Socho,  the 
first  writer  of  the  Mishna,  He  is  said  to  have  received  from  Simon 
the  Just  the  body  of  oral  tradition  handed  down  from  Moses.  To 
him  also  is  ascribed  the  doctrine,  that  God  ought  to  be  served 
disinterestedly,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  reward ;  which  was  perverted  "^ 
by  one  of  his  disciples  into  the  denial  of  all  future  rewards  and 

Dean  Milman  well  calls  it "  the  ideal  of  the 
pomp  and  msjesty  of  a  high-priest."  The 
Talmudists  pronounce  high  enloginms  on 
a  "Simon  the  Just"  (Simon  ha  Zaddick), 
without  specifying'  whether  they  mean 
Simon  I.  or  Simon  IL  In  fact  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  seem  to  be  blended  in 
their  description. 
SI  See  Old  Tsstament  History,  p.  554. 


IS  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  I.  22 ;  AtU.  zii.  1. 

i^Aristeas  says  100,000.  There  seems 
to  be  a  concision  between  this  state- 
ment and  that  of  the  100,000  Jews  whom 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Alez- 
andriflu 

90  Eocleslasticns  1.  The  whole  pass^^ 
gives  a  strong  impression  of  the  order  and 
partly  of  divine  worship  at  this  period. 
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punishmentB.  That  disciple  was  Zadok  (or  Sadduc),  founder  of  the 
Sadducees.  But  the  tradition  rests  on  insufficient  evidence,  and 
the  etymology  is  extremely  doubtful.^ 

The  fondness  with  which  Jewish  tradition  regarded  the  priesthood 
of  Simon,  as  the  best  period  of  the  restored  theocracy,  is  indicated 
by  the  prodigies  which  were  said  to  have  heralded  impending 
disaster  at  its  close.  "  The  sacrifices,  which  were  always  fiavourably 
accepted  during  his  life,  at  his  death  became  uncertain  or  unfavour- 
able. The  scape-goat,  which  used  to  be  thrown  from  a  rock,  and  to 
be  dashed  immediately  to  pieces,  escaped  (a  fearful  omen)  into  the 
desert.  The  great  west  light  of  the  golden  chandelier  no  longer 
burned  with  a  steady  flame — sometimes  it  was  extinguished.  The 
sacrificial  fire  languished ;  the  sacrificial  bread  failed,  so  as  not  to 
suffice,  as  formerly,  for  the  whole  priesthood."    (Milman.) 

§  6.  Simon  the  Just  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Elbazab,  his 
son  Onias  being  under  age  (b.c.  292-251).®  His  long  rule  seems  to 
have  been  profoundly  tranquil,  under  the  mild  governments  of 
Ptolemy  I.  Soter  (the  son  of  Lagus),  and  Ptolemy  II.  Philadbl- 
PHus,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  B.C.  285  and  reigned  till  B.C.  247. 

To  this  king's  literary  tastes,  and  to  the  co-operation  of  Eleazar, 
the  tradition  preserved  by  Aristeas  ascribes  the  Grreek  Version  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  which  is  called  the  Septuagint,  from  its  seventy 
or  seventy-two  translators.^  Much  as  there  is  erroneous  and  even 
fabulous  in  the  tradition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  portion 
of  ihe  translation  was  executed  at  this  time  by  learned  Jews  at 
Alexandria.  The  work  marks  an  important  epoch  in  Jewish 
history ;  not  merely  the  embodiment  of  the  sacred  writings  in  a  form 
in  which  they  might  act  upon  the  Gentile  world,  but,  conversely, 
the  growing  strength  of  those  influences  which  are  denoted  by  the 
general  name  of  Hellenism.  The  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the 
kingdoms  founded  by  his  successors  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  had  led  to  a  most  powerful  infusion  of  Greek  population, 
manners,  literature,  art,  and  religion  throughout  Western  Asia,  and 
Greek  was  rapidly  becoming  a  universal  language  in  that  region. 
The  Jews  of  Egypt,  whose  numbers,  from  the  successive  migrations 
we  have  noticed,  were  now  very  large,  had  doubtless  become  so  far 
TieUenizedy  that  a  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures  may  have  been  as 
much  needed  for  their  use  as  for  Ptolelny's  curiosity.  Thus  it 
happened,  in  the  Divine*  Providence,  that  the  growth  of  Oriental 
Hellenism  prepared  the  way  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  not  only 
by  imbuing  half  the  world  with  a  common  civilization  and  a 
common  language,  but  by  providing  in  that  language  the  sacred 

*»  See   Appendix  to  Book  L     On  the  I  held  it  after  him  till  b.o.  240. 
Sects  of  the  Jews.  '^  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2.    See  AppendLx  to 

33  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  Eleazar,  was  '  Book  I. 
associated  with  him  in  the  priesthood,  and 
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standard  of  divine  truth,  by  which  the  Messiah's  claims  were  to  be 
established,  and  the  words  of  which  he  was  to  fulfil.  But  mean- 
while that  same  Hellenism  brought  upon  the  Jews  a  new  series  of 
national  trials.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  appear  to  have  been  thus  far 
singularly  free  firom  hellenizing  tendencies ;  but  the  time  soon  came 
when  their  exemption  was  no  longer  preserved. 

After  the  successive  rules  of  his  imcles  Eleazar  and  Manasseh, 
Onias  II.  at  length  entered  on  the  high-priesthood  in  b.c.  240,  He 
endangered  the  long  friendship  with  Egypt  by  neglecting  to  pay  the 
annual  tribute  of  twenty  talents  to  Ptolemy  III.  Euergbtes,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  in  b.c;  247.  The  high-priest's  unseasonable 
avarice  led  to  the  first  interruption  of  that  kindly  policy  which  the 
first  three  Ptolemies  had  uniformly  preserved  towards  Judasa,  and 
he  was  too  indolent  to  obey  the  summons  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
under  the  threat  of  invasion.  An  open  rupture  was  only  averted  by 
the  policy  of  the  high-priest's  nephew,  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobias, 
who  forms  as  great  a  contrast  to  his  uncle,  as  Antipater  and  Herod 
afterwards  did  to  the  imbecile  Hyrcanus.  Joseph  borrowed  the 
money  for  his  journey  from  some  rich  Samaritans,  and  travelled  to 
Alexandria  in  the  company  of  certain  Phoenician  merchants,  from 
whom  he  learnt  the  sum  they  intended  to  bid  for  the  farming  of  the 
tribute  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Coelesyria.  Having  succeeded 
in  appeasing  Ptolemy  by  representing  the  weakness  of  Onias,  Joseph 
offered  to  double  the  sum  of  8000  talents,  at  which  the  merchants 
proposed  to  farm  the  revenues ;  and,  when  asked  for  his  sureties, 
named  the  king  and  queen  themselves,  secure  in  the  progress  he  had 
made  in  the  royal  favour.*  He  obtained  the  contract.  By  a  few 
seyere  examples,  as  at  Ascalon  and  Scythopolis,  he  succeeded  in 
discharging  his  office,  and  in  establishing  a  civil  authority  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  high-priest.  His  rule  lasted  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  the  power  which  he  had  set  up  in  the  state  became  a 
source  of  evils  as  great  as  the  danger  from  which  he  had  delivered  it. 

§  7.  Onias  II.  died  in  B.C.  226,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Simon  II. ;  and  four  years  later  the .  crown  of  Egypt  passed  to 
Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  (b.c.  222-205).  Meanwhile  the  rival 
kingdom  of  the  SeleucidsB,  in  Syria,  had  reached  the  climax  of  its 
power,  and  the  throne  had  just  been  ascended  by  the  most  ambitious 
of  its  kings,  Antiochus  III.  the  Great  (b.c.  223-187).  He  made 
war  on  Ptolemy  for  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia,  Coelesyria,  and 
Palestine ;  but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Raphia,  near  Gaza,  b.c. 
217.  After  this  victory,  Ptolemy  went  to  Jerusalem;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  offering  sacrifices,  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  whence 
he  is  said  to  have  been  driven  out  by  a  supernatural   terror.     He 

»  It  is  recorded,  as  a  proof  of  the  goodwill  of  Pto!emy  Euefgeies  to  the  Jews,  that  he 
offered  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem. 
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gave  vent  to  his  resentment  by  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews  at 
Alexandria,  the  first  example  of  such  a  measure  for  nearly  200 
years.  Its  consequence  was  the  alienation  of  the  Jews  both  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt. 

The  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  when  his  son  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes  ^  (B.C.  206-181)  was  only  five  years  old,  gave  a  new  open- 
ing to  the  ambition  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  That  king,  who  had 
been  occupied  for  the  last  twelve  years  in  subduing  a  revolt  in  Asia 
Minor  and  attempting  in  vain  to  recover  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Tigris  from  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians,  formed  a  league  with 
Philip  V.  of  Maoedon,  for  the  partition  of  Ptolemy's  dominions. 
After  a  fierce  contest,  in  which  Judasa  suffered  severely,  Antiochus 
became  master  of  Coelesyria  and  Palestine  (b.o.  198).  The  Jews, 
who  had  again  been  ill-treated  by  Scopas,  the  general  of  Ptolemy, 
welcomed  Antiochus  as  a  deliverer.  He  granted  them  an  annual 
sum  for  the  sacrifices,  and  forbade  foreigners  to  enter  the  temple. 

§  8.  In  the  same  year,  Simon  11.  was .  succeeded  in  the  high- 
priesthood  by  his  son  Onias  III.  (e.g.  198-171).  The  conquered 
provinces  were  restored  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  as  the  dowry  of  his 
bride,  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus ;  but  the  Syrian  king 
did  not  give  up  their  possession ;  and  he  resumed  them  altogether  by 
the  treaty  with  Rome  in  B.C.  188.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  following 
year.  It  is  under  his  son  and  successor,  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator 
(B.C.  187-175),  that  the  writer  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  places 
the  attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  seize  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and 
his  miraculous  repulse.*^  The  story,  of  which  Josephus  knows 
nothing,  illustrates  the  tendency  of  apocryphal  writers  to  adorn  their 
books  with  feeble  imitations  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  Onias  could  scarcely  main- 
tain his  favour  with  Seleucus  against  the  machinations  of  Simon,  the 
treasurer  of  the  temple,  who  is  said  to  have  instigated  the  sacrilege ; 
and  the  bloody  feud  thus  commenced  between  the  partisans  of  the 
high-priest  and  those  of  Simon  hastened  the  calamities  that  followed 
the  transfer  of  the  supremacy  to  Syria.^^ 

The  accession  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (b.c.  175-164)  secured 
the  triumph  of  the  Syrian  party  in  Judaea.  This  prince,  whose 
conduct,  as  well  as  his  end,  gained  him  the  nickname  of  Ejpimanes 
(the  madman)  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  Antiochus  the  Great,  as 
a  hostage  to  Rome.  He  returned  with  a  contempt  for  his  subjects 
added  to  that  love  of  oriental  luxury  which  the  kings  of  Syria  had 
now  acquired ;  but  his  vices  might  have  been  chiefly  dangerous  to 


s^This  is  the  king  whose  ooronatlon 
decree,  hiscribed  on  the  "Rosetta  Stone," 
has  afforded  the  foundation  for  the  art  of 
deciphering  the  Egyptian  hieroglypliics. 

a'  2  Mace,  iii 


^  Simon  is  called  a  Beo^jamite.  IJpou 
the  difficulties  respecting  the  iiamily  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  the  exact  nature 
of  his  office,  see  Dkt,  qf  Bible»  vol.  iii.  f>. 
1319,  &c. 
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himself  had  not  his  Homan  education  inflamed  the  amhition  which 
he  inherited  from  his  father.  He  found  the  Jewish  high-priest  at 
Antioch,  whither  Onias  had  gone  to  clear  himself  from  the  accusa- 
tions of  Simon,  which  were  backed  by  the  hostility  of  ApoUonius, 
the  governor  of  Coelesyria.  The  Grreek  party  were  represented,  not 
only  by  Simon,  but  by  the  high-priest's  own  brother,  Joshua 
(Jesus),  who  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  Grreek  name  of  Jason.  By 
an  enormous  bribe  in  money  and  promises  of  annual  tribute,  Jason 
(b.c.  175-172)  obtained  the  high-priesthood,  while  Onias  III.  was 
deposed,  and  detained  at  Antioch.^^  For  the  first  time,  Greek  cus- 
toms were  openly  introduced  into  Judasa,  with  a  success  which 
shows  to  what  an  extent  the  Jews  had  already  become  hellenized 
in  spirit.  Not  content  with  surrendering  the  privileges  of  free  wor- 
ship obtained  from  former  kings,**  and  neglecting  the  services  of 
the  temple,  Jason  built  a  gymnasium,  where  the  Jewish  youth  prac- 
tised the  Grreek  athletic  exercises,  some  of  them  even  obliterating 
the  mark  of  circumcision."  Jason  also  sent  representatives  to  the 
quinquennial  games  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  with  large  presents, 
which  even  his  envoys  scrupled  to  apply  to  the  heathen*  sacrifices, 
but  bestowed  them  for  building  ships.** 

In  three  years,  however,  Jason  was  in  his  turn  undermined  by 
Menelaus  (b.c.*  172-168),®  whom  he  had  sent  to  Antioch  with  the 
tribute,  and  who  obtained  the  high-priesthood  by  flattering  the  king's 
vanity  and  offering  a  higher  bribe.  He  arrived  at  Jerusalem, 
**  having  the  fury  of  a  cruel  tyrant  and  the  rage  of  a  wild  beast," 
while  Jason  fled  to  the  Ammonites.**  Unable*  to  raise  the  money 
he  had  promised,  Menelaus  was  summoned  to  Antioch.  He  sold 
some  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple  to  the  Tyrians,  in  order  to  bribe 
Andronicus,  who  governed  Antioch  during  the  king's  absence  in 
Cilicia.  The  deposed  high-priest,  Onias,  who  was  still  at  Antioch, 
dialled  Menelaus  with  the  sacrilege,  and  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the 
sacred  grove  of  D&phne.  At  the  instigation  of  Menelaus,  Andronicus 
enticed  Onias  from  the  sanctuary  and  put  him  to  death  (b.c.  171). 
Antiochus,  Who  returned  about  this  time,  was  moved  to  pity  by  the 
blameless  character  of  Onias ;  and,  perceiving  doubtless  the  treason- 
able schemes  of  Andronicus,  he  put  the  murderer  to  death.  Mean- 
while a  ^eat  tumult  had  broken  out  at  Jerusalem,  in  consequence 
of  the  sacrileges  committed  by  Lysimachus,  the  brother  and  deputy  of 


»  2  Mace  iv.  1-9. 

30  It  appears  from  2  Maoc.  iv.  11,  that 
these  privilege&  had  been  recently  ratified 
through  the  agency  of  John,  the  father  of 
Eapolemns,  whom  Judas  MaocabeeuB  after- 
wards sent  as  an  envoy  to  Rome. 

«  1  Mace.  i.  10-15 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  10-17. 


» According  to  Josephus,  this  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Onias  III.  and  Jason, 
who  had  changed  his  own  name,  Onias,  to 
Menelaus  (4n«.  xii.  6,  $  l) ;  but  in  2  Mace, 
iv.  23,  he  is  made  the  brother  of  Simon 
the  Benjamite.  If  so,  his  usurpation  carried 
the  high-priesthood  out  of  the  house  of 


«  2  Mace.  iv.  18-20.  '  Aaron.  *»  2  Mace  iv.  23-26. 
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Menelaus.     Lysimachus  was  killed,  and  Menelaus  was  accused  before  . 
Antiochus,  when  he  reached  Tyre  on  his  way  to  attack  Egypt ;  but 
Menelaus  escaped  through  bribery,  and  his  accusers  were  punished 
for  the  insurrection.^ 

§  9.  We  must  here  glance  at  the  relations  of  Syria  towards  Egypt. 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometob  was  an  infeint  when  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  b.c.  181 ;  but  the  government  was  ably  conducted  by  his 
mother  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Her  death 
(B.C.  173)  led  to  a  war  with  Syria,  and  Antiochus  successfully  con- 
ducted four  campaigns  against  Egypt  (b.o.  171-168),  from  which  he 
only  retired  on  the  haughty  mandate  of  the  Eoman  ambassador, 
M.  Popillius  Laenas.  During  the  second  of  these  campaigns  (b.c. 
170),  a  report  was  spread  of  the  king's  death.  Jason  attacked  Jeru- 
salem at  the  head  of  1000  men,  and  drove  Menelaus  into  the  citadel ; 
but,  after  great  cruelties  against  the  citizens,  he  was  compelled  to 
fly  to  the  land  of  Ammon.  Thence  he  fl^d  to  Egypt,  and  afterwards 
to  Sparta,  where  he  sought  protection  on  some  claim  of  kindred,  and 
there  he  "  perished  in  a  strange  land."  *•  Meanwhile  his  attempt  had 
the  most  extraordinary  consequences  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

Antiochus  was  led  to  believe  that  Judsea  had  revolted,  an  idea  no 
doubt  encouraged  by  Menelaus,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  own  ene- 
mies. The  king  returned  from  Egypt  in  a  state  of  fury ;  took  Jeru- 
salem by  stonp,  slaying  young  and  old,  women  and  maidens.  Forty 
thousand  fell  in  the  conflict,  and  as  many  were  sold  into  slavery. 
J  Gruided  by  Menelaus,  he  entered  the  temple,  profaned  the  altar  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  swine,  and  having  caused  part  of  its  flesh  to  be 
boiled,  he  sprinkled  the  broth  over  the  whole  sanctuary,  and  polluted 
the  Holy  of  Holies  with  filth.  He  carried  off  the  sacred  vessels  and 
other  treasures,  to  the  amount  of  1800  talents,  and  returned  to  An- 
tioch,  leaving  a  savage  Phrygian,  named  Philip,  as  his  governor  at 
Jerusalem,  and  Andronicus  at  Gerizim,  where  the  Samaritan  temple 
seems  to  have  been  profaned  in  like  manner.^  Menelaus,  who  is 
stigmatized  as  the  worst  of  all  the  three,  is  not  again  named  in  the 
Books  of  Maccabees,  His  subsequent  death  under  Antiochus  Eu- 
pator  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  for  his  crimes  (b.c.  163).  ** 

§  10.  Two  years  later  (b.o.  168)  Antiochus  vented  upon  Judsea 
the  exasperation  of  his  dismissal  from  Egypt.  Policy  too,  as  well 
as  passion,  may  have  urged  him  to  destroy  a  province  now  thoroughly 
disaffected,  and  likely  soon  to  fall  into  the  power  of  Egypt.  Apol- 
lonius,  the  old  enemy  of  the  Jews,  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
head  of  22,000  men,  with  orders  to  slay  all  the  male  adults,  and  to 


»  2  Mace.  iv.  28-50. 

»  2  Mbucc  v.  5-10.  The  aUeged  kindred 
between  the  Jews  and  Spartans  is  alluded 
to  in  1  Mace.  xli.  7.    The  story  of  the 


Spartan  embassy  is  supported  by  no  other 
authority. 

^  1  Maco.  i.  20-28,  ii.  11-23. 

»  Joseph,  xiii.  3,  4. 
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seize  the  women  and  children.  Pretending  that  his  mission  was 
friendly,  he  waited  till  the  Sabbath,  and  then  fell  upon  the  miresist- 
ing  people.  A  frightful  massacre  took  place :  the  city  was  pillaged 
and  set  on  fire :  its  fortifications  were  dismantled :  and  a  tower  was 
erected  on  Mount  Zion,  overlooking  boih  the  temple  and  the  city, 
from  which  the  garrison  sallied  forth  upon  all  who  dared  to  resort  to 
the  deserted  sanctuary.  Then  followed  onte  of  the  severest  persecu- 
tions recorded  in  the  history  of  religion.**  Antiochus  issued  an  edict 
for  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  his  dominions,  and  committed 
its  ex^ecution  in  Samaria  and  Judaoa  to  an  old  man  named  Athe- 
na3us,*°  one  of  those  fanatics  who  have  been  produced  by  heathenism, 
as  well  as  by  religions  that  claim  a  more  earnest  faith.  A  strong 
element  of  such  fanaticism  may  be  traced  in  the  character  of  An- 
tiochus himself.  While  his  quick  and  versatile  Greek  temperament, 
trained  in  Roman  ideas  of  power,  and  corrupted  by  oriental  luxury, 
led  him  to  indulge  in  all  the  vices  and  freaks  for  which  despotism 
supplied  the  means — ^at  one  time  rioting  through  the  streets  of 
Antioch  with  his  boon  companions,  at  another  going  through  a 
mock  canvass  for  the  Boman  magistracies,  and  pretending  to  hold 
them — he  was  all  the  while  a  munificent  and  bigoted  supporter  of 
the  Greek  worship.  "  The  admirers,"  says  Dean  Milman,  "  of  the 
mild  genius  of  the  Grecian  religion,  and  those  who  suppose  religious 
persecution  unknown  in  the  world  to  the  era  of  Christianity,  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  wanton  and  barbarous  attempt  of  Antiochus 
to  exterminate  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  substitute  that  of  the 
Greeks." 

The  Samaritans  submitted  without  resistance,  and  their  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim  was  dedicated  to  Zeus  Xenius.  At  Jerusalem 
Athenaeus  began  his  work  by  converting  J:he  sanctuary  into  a  temple 
of  Zeus  Olympius.  Its  courts  were  polluted  by  the  most  licentious 
orgies ;  the  altar  was  loaded  with  abominable  offerings ;  and  the  old 
idolatry  of  Baal  was  re-established  in  the  obscene  form  in  which  it 
had  been  carried  to  Greece, — ^the  phallic  revels  of  Dionysus.  The 
copies  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  were  either  destroyed,  or  profaned  by 
heathen  and  doubtless  obscene  pictures.*^  The  practice  of  Jewish 
rites,  and  the  refusal  to  sacrifice  to  the  Greek  gods,  were  alike  punished 
with  death.  Two  women,  who  had  circumcised  their  children,  were 
led  round  the  city  with  the  babes  hanging  at  their  breasts,  and  then 
cast  headlong  from  the  wall.  A  company  of  worshippers  were  burnt 
by  Philip  in  a  cave,  to  which  they  had  fled  to  keep  the  Sabbath. 
The  favourite  test  of  conformity  was  the  compulsion  to  eat  swine's 
flesh  ;  and  two  particular  cases  of  heroic  resistance  make  this  one  of 
the  brightest  pages  in  Jewish  and  Christian  martyrology.     A  chief 

»  1  Mace  i  29,  foil. ;  2  Maoc.  v.  24-26. 
«>  2  Mace  vi.  1 :  this  seems  clearly  to  be  a  proper  name.  *^  I  Mace.  iii.  48. 
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scribe,  named  Eleazab,  a  man  of  noble  person  and  ninety  years  of 
suge,  when  a  piece  of  swine's  flesh  was  thrust  into  his  mouth,  spat  it 
out,  and  willingly  offered  his  body  to  the  torments.  When  some 
of  the  officers,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  besought  him  to  provide 
some  meat,  and  eat  it  as  if  it  were  the  unclean  food,  he  made  a 
reply  which  contains  the  whole  justification  of  the  martyr's  con- 
stancy to  death : — "  It  beoometh  not  our  age  in  anywise  to  dissemble, 
whereby  maiiy  young  persons  might  think  that  Eleazar,  being  four- 
score years  old  and  ten,  were  now  gone  to  a  strange  religion,  and  so 
through  mine  hypocrisy,  and  desire  to  live  a  little  time,  should  be 
deceived  by  me,  and  I  get  a  stain  to  my  old  age,  and  make  it  abo- 
minable. For  though  for  the  present  time  I  should  be  delivered 
from  the  punishment  of  men ;  yet  I  should  not  escape  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty,  neither  alive,  nor  dead."  He  concluded  by  declaring 
his  resolve,  "  to  leave  a  notable  example  to  such  as  be  young  to  die 
willingly  and  courageously  for  the  honourable  and  holy  laws."  His 
tempters,  incensed  at  his  obstinacy,  grew  doubly  cruel,  and,  as  he  was 
expiring  beneath  their  blows,  he  cried, — "  It  is  manifest  unto  Jehovah, 
that  hath  the  holy  knowledge,  that  whereas  I  might  have  been  de- 
livered from  death,  I  endure  sore  pains  in  body  by  being  beaten ; 
but  in  soul  am  well  cont^it  to  suffer  these  things,  because  I  fear 
Him."  ^  Thus  was  he  **  tortured,**'  not  accepting  deliverance,  that 
he  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection ;"  and  he  is  included,  with  the 
other  martyrs  of  the  age,  in  the  "cloud  of  martyrs,"  "of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy,"  "  who  obtained  a  good  report  through 
faith."  Some  Christian  writers  have  called  him  "  the  proto-martyr 
of  the  Old  Covenant,"  a  glory,  however,  which  belongs  to  Abel.** 

"  Others  had  trial  of  mockings  and  scourgings."  Such  was  the 
fate  of  the  seven  brethren  who,  with  their  mother,  were  brought  into 
the  king's  own  presence,**  and,  having  refused  to  eat  swine's  flesh, 
were  put  to  death  with  insults  and  torments,  of  which  the  horrid 
details  may  be  read  in  the  original  text.  From  the  eldest  to  the 
youngest,  they  displayed  not  only  constancy  but  triumph;  «,nd 
the  mother,  after  encouraging  each  in  his  turn,  herself  suffered  last.*® 
The  atrocities  committed  at  Jerusalem  were  rivalled  in  the  country. 
But  at  this  very  crisis,  when  the  worship  and  the  people  of  Jehovah 
seemed  doomed  to  extinction,  a  new  light  arose  for  both ;  and  the 
result  showed  how  needful  was  the  baptism  of  fire  to  purify  the  people 
from  the  corruptions  of  Hellenism. 


«  2  Mace  vi. 

«  Heb.  3d.  35, 36.  The  very  -word  chosen 
by  the' apostle,  irviiirayi<rOri<rav,  expresses 
the  kind  of  torture  inflicted  on  Eleazar  and 
other  martyrs  of  this  time.  The  whole 
passage  clearly  shows  that  the  writer  had 
them  in  his  mind,  tliough  their  history  is 


not  recorded  in  the  canonical  Scriptnres. 

« Chrysostom,  ffom.  iii.  in  Mace.  ; 
Ambros.  de  Jacob,  ii.  10. 

^  Whether  Antiochus  visited  Jerusalem 
during  the  persecution,  or  whether  they 
were  carried  to  him  at  Antiodi  or  elsewhere, 
does  not  clearly  appear.  <«  Mace  vii 
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Meanwhile  the  persecutor  himself  became  a  signal  example  of  the 
retribution  which  awaits  despotic  power  and  unbridled  passion ;  and, 
before  relating  the  resurrection  of  Judaea  under  the  Maccabees,  we 
may  anticipate  the  short  period  of  four  years,  to  notice  the  fate  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.    He  was  in  the  eastern  provinces,  when  he  | 
heard  of  the  revolt  of  Judaea  and  the  defeat  of  his  general  Lysiap.  '. 
Hastening  back  to  avenge  the  disgrace,  he  attacked  a  temple  at 
Elymais,  the  very  place  where  his  father  had  lost  his  life  in  a  similar 
attempt.    The  mortification  of  being  repulsed  seems  to  have  brought 
to  a  climax  the  madness  which  despotism  usually  engenders ;  and   . 
he  died  in  a  raving  frenzy  at  Tabae  in  Persia,  b.c.  164.    His  end  \vas 
regarded,  by  Greeks  as  well  as  Jews,  as  a  judgment  for  his  sacri- 
legious crimes ;  and  he  has  left  to  history  a  name  as  odious  as  that 
of  Nero,  with  whose  character  he  had  many  points  in  common. 

§  11.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  great  persecution,  and  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  glorious  regeneration  of  Judaea  undei 
the  Maccabees,  should  have  been  passed  over  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  historians.    From  Polybius  we  might  have  expected  a  just 
appreciation  of  its  importance,  and  an  impartial  summary  of  its 
facts ;  but  of  this  portion  of  his  work  only  a  few  fragments  remain, 
and  the  silence  of  Livy,  who  closely  follows  his  history  of  Syria, 
seems  to  imply  that  of  his  great  authority.    Appian's  meagre  sum- 
mary of  Syrian  history  takes  no  notice  of  the  Jews.    Diodorus  gives 
a  very  brief  account  of  them,  repeating  the  current  prejudices,  not 
as  his  own  belief,  but  as  arguments  used  by  the  counsellors  of  An- 
tiochus to  urge  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews.*''    The  contemptuous 
summary  given  by  Tacitus  is  even  more  significant  than  the  silence 
of  the  rest,  and  shows  how  far  prejudice  can  lead  even  the  most 
careful  writers  from  the  truth.    He  speaks  as  follows : — "  During  ) 
the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians,  the  / 
Jews  were  the  most  abject  of  their  dependent  subjects.    After, 
the  Macedonians  obtained  the  supremacy  of  the  East,  king  Anti-  \ 
ochus  endeavoured  to  do  away  with  their  superstition  and  introduce  ' 
Greek  habits,  but  was  hindered  by  a  Parthian  war  from  reforming 
a  most  repulsive  people."  ^^ 

The  spirit  of  this  passage  may  explain  the  indifference  of  other 
authors.  The  uncompromising  devotion  of  the  Jews  to  their  religion 
and  their  national  traditions,  and  their  claim  to  be  worshippers  of 
the  only  true  God,  excited  among  the  heathen,  and  especially  those 
who  laid  claim  to  philosophy,  the  same  affected  contempt  and  un- 
affected resentment  which  led  Gibbon  to  sneer  at  Palestine  as  a 
country  no  larger  nor  more  favoured  by  nature  than  Wales.  Nor  is 
it  only  this  brilliant  passage  of  the  Jewish  annals  that  escaped  the 
notice  and  the  sympathy  of  the  western  historians.    The  period  of 

"  Lib..xxxix.  Eel.  1;  xl.  Ed.  1.  «  Teterrimam  gentem,  Tac.  Hist  v.  8. 
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370  years,  from  the  Decree  of  Cyrus  to  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees, 
embraces  the  most  brilliant  events  of  Greek  and  Roman  history .- 
The  aristocratic  republics  of  Greece  and  the  monarchy  of  Rome  had 
reached  their  climax  at  its  commencement,  amidst  the  rapid  growth 
of  philosophy  and  art.  Its  first  quarter  of  a  century  beheld  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids  from  Athens  and  the  Tarquins  from  , 
Rome.  The  struggles  which  placed  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
states,  and  formed  her  republican  constitution,  the  Persian  and  Pe- 
loponnesian  wars,  the  conflict  of  the  Greek  states  for  the  supremacy 
which  they  at  last  yielded  to  the  Macedonian,  and  the  very  conquest 
which  brought  Alexander  to  Judaea,  are  all  related  just  as  they 
might  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  such  nation  as  the  Jews. 
The  keen  enquiries  of  Herodotus,  who  visited  Egypt  and  Tyre  at 
the  very  time  when  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  regulating  the  restored 
state,  produced  nothing  but  the  notice  of  Necho's  victory  over  Josiah 
and  capture  of  Cadytis  (probably  Gaza),  the  mistake  "  that  the 
Syrians  of  Palestine "  learnt  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  mention  of  them  as  serving  with  the  Phoenicians  in  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes.** 

The  silence  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  and  his  successors 
about  the  Jewish  people  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  have  to 
mention  Judaea  as  the  scene  of  war ;  it  is  matched  by  the  Romans 
even  when  they  come  into  contact  with  Syria  and  Egypt ;  nor  is  it 
even  broken  when  (if  we  may  believe  the  historian  of  the  Mac- 
cabees) Rome  formed  an  alliance  with  Judas  Maccabaeus.  A  century 
lat^r,  when  Pompey  penetrated  into  the  temple,  the  sacred  city  sug- 
gests even  to  Cicero  nothing  better  than  a  nickname  for  his  distrusted 
leader ;  nor  does  Tacitus  notice  the  very  advent  of  Christ  with  half 
the  interest  he  shows  in  the  relations  of  the  Herodian  princes  to  the 
Caesars.  Surely  we  cannot  but  see  in  all  this  a  divine  purpose,  that 
the  outer,  like  the  inner  life,  of  the  chosen  people,  should  lie  hidden 
from  the  world  at  large,  and  pursue  a  course  apart  from  the  ordinary 
current  of  warlike  and  political  conflict,  till  from  their  bosom  should 
emerge  the  band  of  lowly  and  unworldly  men,  who  were  to  proclaim 
a  "  kingdom  not  of  this  world." 

§  12.  In  preparation  for  that  event,  the  Jewish  people  had  a 
history  of  its  own,  for  which  we  could  wish  to  possess  more  abundant 
materials.  They  had  resumed  the  ordinances  of  their  religion,  puri- 
fied from  their  old  idolatries  by  the  Captivity,  and  with  their  zeal 
constantly  stimulated  by  antagonism  with  the  Samaritans.  Politi- 
cally, they  were  subject  first  to  Persia,  and  then  to  Egypt ;  but,  as 
long  as  their  tribute  was  paid,  their  relations  to  their  sovereign  were 
kindly,  and  they  were  left  to  the  government  of  their  high-priests 
and  patriarchal  princes;  till  the  great  Syrian  persecuticn.    The 

«9  Herod.  iU  104, 106, 159,  iii.  5,  vii.  89. 
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extinction  of  royalty,  after  it  had  served  its  purpose  by  giving  an 
image  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  removed  the  chief  influence  which  had 
led  to  apostasy  in  Israel  and  to  idolatry  in  Judah ;  and  the  very 
dependence  which  debarred  them  from  political  freedom  gave  them 
the  better  opportunity  for  religious  organization.  The  band  by 
which  the  "  people  of  God  "  were  held  together  was  at  length  felt  to 
be  religious  and  not  local ;  and  all  the  more  so  from  the  existence  of 
large  portions  of  the  nation  separate  from  the  rest,  in  the  great  Eastern 
"  dispersion,"  or  in  the  new  community  formed  in  Egypt.  The  Jews 
incorporated  in  different  nations  still  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  the 
centre  of  their  faith.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan  were  passed ;  and 
the  beginnings  of  a  spiritual  dispensation  were  already  made.  But 
this  process  could  not  work  unmixed  good.  "  In  the  darkness  of  this 
long  period,  Judaism,  with  its  stern  and  settled  aversion  to  all  poly- 
theism, to  Gentile  influences,  gradually  hardened  into  its  rigid 
exclusiveness.  .  .  .  Conflicting  opinions,  which  grew  up  under  the 
Asmonaean  princes  into  religious  factions,  those  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  began  to  stir  in  the  religious  mind  and  heart  of  the 
people.    The  old  Nazaritism  grew  towards  the  latter  Essenism."  ^ 

The  Jews  restored  to  Palestine  resumed  their  agricultural  life  on 
a  land  rendered  doubly  fertile  by  having  "  enjoyed  her  Sabbaths  as 
long  as  she  lay  desolate,^  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years  ;"''^  and 
it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbatic 
year,  which  had  been  so  systematically  neglected  before  the  Captivity, 
was  observed  in  the  Maccabaean  age.  How  the  land  was  dividejd 
among  the  returned  families  we  are  not  told ;  but  thus  much  seems 
clear,  that  it  soon  fell  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  who,- 
becoming  rapidly  enriched  through  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  resumed 
that  course  of  oppression  towards  tKe  poor,  which  the  old  prophets  had 
so  vehemently  denounced  as  the  crying  sin  of  their  class.  An  order 
which  thus  sets  itself  above  the  social  bonds  of  mutual  kindness 
is  prone  to  maintain  its  consequence  against  popular  discontent  by 
foreign  influence;  and,  just  as  the  princes  of  Judah  headed  the 
idolatrous  and  Egyptian  party  in  the  last  days  of  the  monarchj',  so 
now  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  Syrian  and  hellenizing  party.  Their 
influence  was  resisted,  as  formerly  by  the  prophets,  so  now  by  the 
priests,  who  headed  the  glorious  uprising  of  the  nation  in  defence  of 
their  religion.  The  issue  of  that  contest  proves  that  the  nation  was 
still  sound  at  heart  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian  domination. 

50  Miltnan.  si  2  Cbron.  xxxvi.  21. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

KINGS  OF  THJfl  GREEK  KINGDOM  OF  SYRIA. 


King.. 

Length  of  Bei«n. 

J)ateorAooe8Bloa. 

1.  Seleucus  J.  Nicator 

32  years. 

Oct    312 

2.  Antiochusl.  Soter* 

19     ,. 

Jan.   280 

3.  Antiochus  U.  Theos 

16      ,, 

Jan.    261 

4.  Seleucus  IL  Callinicus       

20      ,, 

Jan.    246 

5.  Seleucus  III.  Ceraunus 

3      ,, 

Aug.  226 

6.  Antiochus  III.  the  Great 

36      ,. 

Aug.  223 

1.  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator 

12      ,, 

Oct.    187 

8.  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanee 

11      ,, 

Aug.  176 

9.  Antiochus  V.  Eupator 

2      ,> 

Dec.    164 

10.  Demetrius  L  Soter        

12      ,, 

Nov.  162 

11.  Alexander  Balas 

5      >t 

Aug.  160 

( Demetrius  II.  Nicator  (Ist  reign)  i 

12.    Antiochus  VLTheoB                      .     . 

I  Tryphon                                        f 

9      ,, 

Nov.  146 

13.  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes 

9      ,, 

Feb.   137 

5  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  (2nd  reign)    > 
t  Alexander  Zebina                           <   ' 

3      ,, 

Feb.   128 

14.  Seleucus  V 

»»      »» 

Feb.   125 

16.  Antiochus  VIU.  Grypus 

16.  Antiochus  IX.  Cvzenicus 

13      ,, 
18      ,, 

Aug.  126 
113 

17. /Seleucus  VI.                                 \ 

»» 

18.    Antiochus  X.  Eusebes  PhiUppus 

12      >> 

96 

19.    Tigranes 

14      ,, 

83 

20.    Demetrius  IIL  Eucaerus                  *     * 

»»      f » 

21.  Antiochus  XI.  Epiphanes 

22.  Antiochus  Xn.  DionysuB 

n       »» 

»»         »• 

» »       »» 

»»         1 » 

23.  Antiochus  AsiaUcus     ...... 

4      f> 

69 
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Coin  of  Antfochus  Epiithanes. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Haccab^an  War  of  Independence. 
B.C.  168-106. 

^  1.  The  family  of  T«[attathtas— His  retirement  from  Jerusalem  to  Modin  —  He  refuses 
to  sacrifice,  kills  the  royal  oflBcer,  and  flees  to  the  mountains— Progress  of  the  revolt, 
and  death  of  Mattathias.  $  2.  Judas  the  Maccabee  succeeds  his  father,  and  defeats 
Apollonius  and  Seron.  $  3.  Measures  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  —  Qreat  victories  of 
Judas  over  Nicanor  and  Gtorgias,  Timotheus  and  Bacchides.  $  4.  Defeat  of  Lysias 
at  Bethsura — Judas  takes  Jerusalem  and  purifies  the  Temple — "Feast  of  the 
Dedication."  $  5.  Wars  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  $  6.  Antiochus  V.  Eupator 
and  Lysias  invade  Judaea— Capture  of  Bethsura— Eleazar  Avaran  crushed  imder  an 
elephant— Treachery  of  Antiochus  at  Jerusalem  —  Accession  of  Demetrius  I.  Soter 
—Flight  of  Onias  TV.  to  Egypt,  and  building  of  the  Jewish  temple  at  Leontopolls 
. — Alcimus  high-priest  at  Jerusalem  —  Armies  sent  to  establish  him  — Decisive 
defeat  of  Nicanor  at  Adasa,  the  Jewish  Marathon.  (  7.  Alliance  of  the  Jews  with 
Rome— Their  defeat  at  Eleasa,  the  Maccabeean  Thermopylae- Death  of i Judas. 
^  8.  JONAIHA27  Apphus,  the  Maccabee,  succeeds  Judas  —  Death  of  Alchnus  and  peace 
with  Bacchides— War  between  Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius— Jonathan  made  high* 
priest  — He  defeats  Apollonius— Fall  of  Alexander  Balas— Demetrius  II.  Nicator 
assisted  by  Jonathan  against  Tryphon  —  Antiochus  VI.  Theos  favours  the  Jews  — ^^ 
Jonathan  taken  prisoner  by  Tryphon— His  death.  $  9.  Simon  Thassi,  the  Maccabee, 
accomplishes  the  independence  of  Judsea — Usurpation  of  Tryphon  in  Syri&  — 
Murder  of  Antiochus  Theos,  and  captivity  of  Demetrius  Nicator  in  Parthia-r 
Prosperity  of  Judaea — Treaties  with  Rome  and  Lacedaemon  —  Defeat  of  Tryphon  by 
Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  —  Last  Syrian  war  against  Judaea- Victory  of  Judas  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Simon,  over  Cendebeus  —  Treacherous  murder  of  Simon,  with  his 
sons  Judas  and  Mietttathias,  at  Jericho,  by  Ptolemy,  son  of  Abubus.  $  10.  John 
Hybcanus,  son  of  Sunon,  besieges  Jericho  —  Cruelties  and  escape  of  Ptolemy  — 
Antiochus  Sidetes  takes  Jerusalem  and  gains  the  surname  of  Eusebes  —  His  death 
in  Parthia— Complete  independence  of  Judaea—  John  Hyrcanus  conquers  Idumaea 
and  Samaria,  and  destroys  the  temple  on  Moimt  Gerizini — Quarrels  with  the 
Pharisees  and  fiavours  the  Sadducees— His  death.  $  11.  Review  of  the  Maccabaean 
contest  in  the  light  of  "patriotism  and  religion.  $  12.  Belief  in  the  Resurrection  and 
steadfastness  to  the  Law  —  Literature  and  art— Maccabaean  coins. 

§  ,1.  The  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  called  forth  a  glorious 
resistance,  which  ended  in  establishing  the  independence  of  Judaea 
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under  the  Maccabaean  or  Asmonsean  princes.^  An  aged  priest 
named  Mattathias,  the  son  of  Simeon  (or  Simon),  son  of  Johanan 
(John),  soaof  Chasmon,  of  the  course  of  Joarib  (the  first  of  David's 
twenty-four  courses),  and  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  Aaron's  elder  son, 
had  escaped  from  Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of  the  persecution.* 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  his  own  city  of  Modin^  (probably  on  the 
edge  of  the  great  maritime  plain  of  Philistia),  with  his  five  sons 
John,  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan,  biides  other  kindred. 
For  a  time  they  mourned  over  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
sanctuary ;  but  the  nearer  approach  of  danger  roused  them  to  ex- 
ertion. The  king's  officers,  headed  by  Apelles,  came  to  Modin,  and 
called  first  on  Mattathias,  as  the  principal  man  of  the  city,  to  earn 
honours  and  rewards  by  obeying  the  royal  edict.  But  Mattathias 
indignantly  refused,  for  himself,  his  sons,  and  all  his  kindred. 
Others  were  prepared  to  be  more  compliant ;  and  one  of  them  ad- 
vanced to  the  altar,  to  contrast  his  obedience  with  the  example  of 
rebellion.  Mattathias  could  forbear  no  longer.  He  rushed  forward, 
and  slew  first  the  apostate,  and  next  the  king's  commissioner,  on  the 
altar  itself,  which  he  then  pulled  down ;  just  as  his  ancestor  Phinehas 
had  slain  Zimri.*  Having  proclaimed  throughout  the  city,  that  all 
who  were  zealous  for  the  law  and  covenant  should  follow  him,  Mat- 
tathias fled  with  his  sons  to  the  mountains ;  and  was  joined  by  "  many 
that  sought  after  justice  and  judgment."  The  destruction  of  a  thousand 
of  the  fugitives,  who  would  not  break  the  Sabbath  by  fighting,  led 
Mattathias  and  his  friends  to  declare  the  lawfulness  of  self-defence 
upon  the  Sabbath.  Among  their  first  adherents  were  the  Assi- 
DiEANS  {Chastdim,  pious  or  hdy),  a  sect  or  society  who  had  bound 


1  It  may  be  well  to  explain  these  names 
at  once.  Maccabee  was  originally  the  sur- 
name of  Judas,  the  third  son  of  Mattathias. 
Its  most  probable  etymology  is  from 
Maccabah,  a  hammei;  like  Charles  MaarUL 
The  appellation  has  also  been  compared 
with  the  MaUeui  Scotorum  and  JUaUeiu 
Hdereticonan  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ag- 
monoMn  (or  rather  CJuumoncBan)  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  flunily,  from  Chasmon, 
the  great  grandfather  of  Mattathias. 

The  original  authorities  for  the  history  of 
the  Maccabees  are  extremely  scanty;  but 
for  the  course  of  the  war  itself  the  first  book 
of  Maccabees  is  a  most  trustworthy,  if  an 
incomplete  witness.  The  second  book  adds 
some  important  details  to  the  history  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  struggle,  and  of  the 
events  ^irhich  immediately  preceded  it; 
but  all  the  statements  which  it  contains 
require  close  examination,  and  must  bs 
received  with  caution.    Josephus  follows 


1  Mace.,  for  the  period  which  it  embraces, 
very  closely,  but  slight  additions  of  names 
and  minute  particulars  indicate  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  othef  materials,  pro- 
bably oral  traditions,  which  have  not  been 
elsewhere  preserved.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  cases,  in  which,  from  haste  or 
carelessness,  he  has  misinterpreted  his 
authority.  From  other  sources  little  can 
be  gleaned.  Hebrew  and  classical  lite- 
rature fUmish  nothing  more  than  a  few 
trifling  fragments  which  illustrate  Mac- 
cabaean history.  So  long  an  interval 
elapsed  before  the  Hebrew  traditions  were 
committed  to  writing,  that  facts,  when 
not  embodied  in  rites  or  precepts,  became 
wholly  distorted.  (See  the  pedigree  in 
Nates  and  JUustroUions  (A).^ 

*  1  Mace.  ii.  1 ;  comp.  2  Mace.  v.  27. 
3  A^oteg  and  rilustratioru  (B). 

♦  1  Mace.    ii.    15-26,  54;    comp.   Num. 

XXV. 
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themselves  by  a  special  vow  to  the  observance  of  the  law.*  Issuing 
from  their  mountain-fastnesses,  they  broke  down  the  heathen  altars, 
and  killed  many  of  the  worshippers,  while  others  fled  to  the  Syrians; 
they  circumcised  children  by  force,  and  recovered  many  copies  of  the 
law.  But  the  work  was  too  arduous  for  the  aged  Mattathias.  After 
a  noble  exhortation  to  his  sons,  encouraging  them  by  the  examples 
of  the  ancient  worthies,  from  Abraham  to  Daniel,  and  having  ap- 
pointed his  son  Judas  his  successor,  he  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Modin,  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  (b.c.  167).* 

§2.  Judas,  the  third  and  most  warlike  ^  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias, 
and  hence  sumamed  Maccabeus  (the  Hammerer),  proved  to  Judaja 
what  our  Alfred  was  to  England,  Bruce  to  Scotland,  and  Tell  to 
Switzerland.  His  noble  character,  which  the  historian  describes  in 
glowing  terms,  commanded  the  cheerful  submission  of  his  brethren 
and  friends.  He  carried  on  his  father's  course  of  operations,  in 
which  he  seems  akeady  to  have  been  the  chief  leader  under  him.* 
Venturing  privately  into  the  towns,  Judas  and  his  friends  gathered 
an  army  of  about  6000  worshippers  of  Jehovah."  After  training 
his  followers  by  night  attacks  and  surprises,***  he  defeated  the  army 
of  ApoUonius,  who  marched  against  him  from  Samaria,  slew  the 
general,  and  ever  afterwards  wore  his  sword.^^  Another  great  host, 
led  by  Seron,  the  governor  of  Coelesyria,  was  routed  in  Ae  passes 
of  Beth-horon,  after  a  noble  address  of  Judas  before  the  battle. 
The  Syrians  fled,  with  the  loss  of  about  800  men,  down  the  pass  to 
the  plain  of  the  Philistines,  just  as  the  Canaanites  had  fled  before 
Joshua  over  the  same  ground.^^ 

§  3.  Antiochus  was  the  more  enraged  at  the  news,  as  his  finances 


^  ChaMdim  ('A<ri£aioi;  Auidad;  i.e. 
the  pious  "  puritans ; "  ol  ev<refieU,  oi 
oaioi),  was  the  name  assumed  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  orthodox  Jews  (1  Maoc.  ii. 
42,  alii  'lovSoLuav  probably  by  correction ; 
1  Mace.  vii.  13;  2  Mace.  xiv.  6),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "the  impious"  (ot  a<r«- 
ficU,  1  Mace  ia.  8,  vi  21,  viL  5,  &c)  "  the 
lawless  "  (o(  SvofiXK,  1  Mace.  iii.  6,  Iz.  23, 
&c),  "the  transgressors"  (oi  iropavo/yioc, 
1  Mace.  i.  11,  &c.),  that  is,  the  hellenizing 
faction.  They  appear  to  have  existed  as  a 
party  before  the  Maccabeeaa  rising,  and 
were  probably  bound  by  some  peculiar 
vow  to  the  external  observance  of  the  Law 
(1  Mace.  ii.  42,  eKOVo-ia^eatfai  t^  v6tJHf). 
They  were  among  the  first  to  Join  Matta- 
thias (1  Mace  I.  c);  and  seem  afterwards 
to  have  been  merged  in  the  general  body 
of  the  faithful  (2  Mace.  xiv.  6,  oi  Aryd/uMi^i 
rStv  'lovSaCiav  *Aat&o2oi,  &v  d^iryetrai 
lavSais  6  Moxjca^oio^  .  .  .)  When  fiac- 
chides  came  agahist  Jerusalem  they  used 


their  influence  (1  Mace.  viL  13,  irpwroi  oi 
Aaifi.  ^a-av  iv  vioi?  'lapa^A)  to  conclude  a 
peace,  because  "a  priest  of  the  seed  of 
Aaron"  (Aldmus)  was  with  him,  and 
sixty  of  them  fell  by  his  treachery.  The 
name  Chasidim  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Psalms  («.  g.  Ps.  Ixxix.  2=1  Mace.  vii.  17 ; 
cxxxii.  9,  &c.) ;  and  it  has  been  adopted  in 
recent  times  by  a  sect  of  Polish  Jews,  who 
take  as  the  basis  of  their  mystical  system 
tlie  doctrines  of  the  Cabbalistic  book  Zohar. 
Some  hisu/rUns  see  in  the  Chasidim  the 
prototype  of  the  sev*  of  the  Pharisees. 

*  1  Mace.  ii.  49-70.  Tho  passage  gives 
striking  -characters  of  Abraham,  Joseph, 
Phinehas,  Joshua,  Caleb,  David,  Elijah,  and 
Daniel  and  his  three  comrades. 

7  1  Mace.  ii.  ^ 

*  I  Mace.  iii.  1-9 ;  comp.  2  Mace.  v.  27, 
where  he  alone  is  mentioned  as  escaping 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  mountains. 

»  2  Mace  viii  1.         i»  2  Mace.  viii.  5-7. 
"  1  Mace  iii.  10-12.     ^l  Mace  iii.  1  a-24. 
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were  in  disorder.  The  hellenizing  policy,  which  he  had  pursued  as 
rashly  in  other  provinces  as  in  Judaea,  had  created  wide-spread  dis- 
affection, and  Armenia  and  Persia,  in  particular,  had  refused  lo  pay 
tribute.  He  called  out  all  his  forces;  and,  having  exhausted  his 
treasure  in  giving  them  a  year's  pay  in  advance,  he  marchea  into 
Persia  to  recruit  his  finances,  leaving  half  his  forces  to  Lysias,  a 
noble  of  the  royal  blood,  whom  he  made  his  lieutenant  west  of  the- 
Euphrates,  and  guardian  of  his  infant  son,  Antiochus.  Lysias, 
having  been  commissioned  to  extirpate  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
gave  bis  orders  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  the  governor  of  Coelesyria,  who 
sent  forth  Nicanor  and  Gorgias,  with  40,000  infantry  and  7000 
cavalry.  Judas  assembled  his  6000  men  at  the  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Mizpeh  (Jerusalem  being  still  in  the  hands  of  Philip),  and  after 
solemn  religious  services,  he  proclaimed,  like  Gideon,  that  all  who 
were  timid,  as  well  as  those  who  were  exempt  by  the  law '  from 
military  service,  might  leave  the  camp,  and  encouraged  the  rest  for 
the  battle  of  the  morrow.^ 

During  the  night,  Gorgias  marched  out  of  the  Syrian  camp  At 
Emmaus,  with  5000  foot  and  1000  chosen  horse,  to  surprise  the 
Jewish  camp.  Hearing  of  the  movement,  Judas  left  his  camp,  and 
appeared  at  daybreak  in  the  plain,  with  his  army  now  weeded  to 
3000  men,  who  "  had  neither  armour  nor  swords  to  their  minds." 
The  Syrian  army  under  Nicanor  was  routed,  and  pursued  to  Ashdod 
and  Jamnia,  with  the  loss  of  3000  men.  Judas  recalled  his  little 
army  to  meet  Gorgias,  who,  finding  the  Jewish  camp  deserted,  had 
advanced  into  the  mountains.  Learning  the  victory  of  the  Jews  by 
the  smoke  of  Nicanor's  camp,  the  followers  of  Gorgias  fled.  Besides 
the  rich  spoils  of  the  Syrian  camp,  "  much  gold  and  silver,  and  blue 
silk  and  purple  of  the  sea,  and  great  riches,"  there  were  found  a 
number  of  merchants  from  the  maritime  cities,  who  had  been  at- 
tracted by  Nicanor's  promise  to  sell  his  prisoners  for  slaves ;  these, 
by  a  just  retribution,  were  themselves  sold  into  slavery.  Having 
kept  the  Sabbath  which  followed  the  victory  with  great  thanks- 
givings, Judas  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  defeated  Timotheus  and 
Bacchides,  slaying  above  20,000  Syrians,  and  taking  many  of  the 
strongholds  of  Gilead  (b.o.  167)> 

§  4.  In  the  following  year  Lysias,  with  an  army  of  60,000  chosen 
foot  and  5000  horse,  advanced  to  Bethsura,^*  where  he  was  met  by 

>'  I  Maoc  iiL  27-60.  1  under  the  almost  identical  name  of  Beit- 


"  1  Mace.  iv.  1. 

i^Beth-znr  Quiuse  <^  the  rock)  was  a 
town  in  the  monntafais  of  Jndah  (Joeh.  xv. 
58),  a  foTtress  of  Bdieboam  (2  C3ir.  zi.  1), 
and  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  we 
shall  see  repeatedly,  in  the  Maccabeean 
wars.    The  recovery  of  the  site  of  Beth-zur 


$iir,  by  Wolcott  and  Robinson  (i.  216,  note ; 
iiL  277),  explains  its  impregnabiUty.  and 
also  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  its  posi- 
tion, since  it  commands  the  road  tram  Beer- 
sheba  and  Hebron,  which  has  always  been 
the  main  approach  to  Jerusalem  fhun  the 
south. 
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Judas  with  only  10,000  men.  After  his  usual  fervent  prayers  and 
an  animating  harangue,  Judas  fell  upon  the  Syrians,  and  defeated 
them  with  the  slaughter  of  5000  men ;  and  Lysias  retreated  to  Antioch 
to  gather  fresh  forces.  This  victory  gave  the  patriots  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  except  the  Syrian  tower,  and  Judas  employed  the  respite 
from  incessant  war  in  cleansing  the  temple,  the  deserted  courts  of 
which  were  overgrown  with  tall  shrubs,  and  the  chamber  of  the 
priests  thrown  down.  The  sacred  vessels  were  replaced  from  the 
Syrian  booty,  and  the  sanctuary  was  dedicated  anew  on  the  25th  of 
Chisleu,  exactly  three  years  after  its  profanation  (Dec.  B.C.  166).  A 
festival  was  kept  for  eight  days,  with  rejoicings  similar  to  those  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  the  solemnly  was  made  a  perpetual  insti- 
tution, and  this  is  the  "Feast  of  the  Dedication  "  mentioned  by 
St.  John-  as  being  kept  in  the  winter.^®  During  this  solemnity, 
Judas  had  to  employ  a  part  of  his  forces  to  keep  in  check  the 
Syrians,  who  still  held  the  tower  on  Mount  Zion.  He  afterwards 
secured  the  temple  against  attacks  from  that  quarter  by  the  erection 
of  a  strong  wall  and  towers,  well  manned.  He  also  fortified  and 
garrisoned  Bethsura." 

§  5.  These  successes  roused  the  old  jealous  enmities  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  who  began  to  massacre  the  Jews  that  dwelt  among 
them ;  but  Judas  was  as  prompt  to  chastise  as  to  deliver.  He  made 
a  descent  on  Joppa,  and  burnt  many  houses  and  ships,  to  avenge 
the  treacherous  murder  of  200  Jews,  who  had  been  decoyed  on 
board  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  there  drowned ;  and  another 
treacherous  massacre  at  Jamnia  was  punished  by  the  conflagration  of 
the  town  and  ships,  whose  flames  were  seen  firom  Jerusalem,  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles.^'  He  had  returned  to  Judaea  from  a  campaign 
against  the  Idumseans  and  the  Ammonites,  when  letters  arrived  an- 
nouncing the  extreme  danger  of  the  Jews  in  Gilead  and  Galilee. 

lA  1  Mace.  iv. ;  2  Mace.  x.  1-8 ;  .Tohn  z.  ;  populous  places  of  JucUaa,  and  contained  a 
22.    Solomon's  temple  was  dedicated  at  ,  Jewish  school  of  great  fame,  whose  learned 


the^  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  second 
temple  was  dedicated  on  the  3rd  of  Adar 
(latter  part  of  February),  but  of  this  no 
anniversary  was  instituted. 

"  1  Mace  iv.  60,  61. 

IS  2  Mace  xii.  9.  Jamnia  or  Jabnia  (in 
Hebrew  Jabned)  is  an  important  place  in 
the  MaccabaAU  war.  It  was  on  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  Judah,  between  Ashdod 
and  Joppa,  not  quite  at  the  sea,  though 
near  it  (Josh.  xv.  11).  It  had  a  harbour 
called,  like  those  of  Ascalon  and  Gaza, 
Majumas,  perhaps  a  Coptic  word,  meaning 
the  "place  on  the  sea"  (Reland,  590,  kc ; 
Baumer,  174  note,  184  note;  Kenrick, 
Phoenicia,  27,  29).  At  the  time  of  the  fail 
of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh  was  one  of  the  most 


doctors  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 
The  great  Sanhedrim  was  also  held  here. 
In  this  holy  city,  according  to  au  early 
Jewish  tradition,  was  buried  the  great 
GamalieL  His  tomb  was  visited  by  Parchi 
in  the  14th  century  (Zunz,  in  Asher's  Benj, 
of  Tudda,  ii  439,  440;  also  98).  The 
modem  village  of  Tebna,  or  more  correctly 
Ibna,  stands  about  two  miles  from  the  sea 
on  a  slight  eminence  just  south  of  the  Nahr 
Bubin.  It  is  about  eleven  miles  south  of 
Jaffa,  seven  from  RamUk,  and  four  from 
Akir  (Ekron).  It  probably  occupies  its 
ancient  site,  for  some  remains  of  old  build- 
ings are  to  be  seen,  possibly  relics  of  the 
fortress  which  the  Crusaders  built  there 
(Porter,  Hoflndbook,  274). 
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Judas  divided  his  forces,  sending  his  brother  Simon  into  Galilee, 
while  he  marched  with  Jonathan  into  Crilead.  Both  expeditions 
were  successful,  and  future  dangers  were  guarded  against  hy  the 
removal  of  the  Galilean  and  Transjordanic  Jews  to  Jerusalem.  In 
the  mean  time,  Joseph  and  Azarias,  who  had  been  left  at  Jerusalem 
with  strict  orders  not  to  fight,  were  tempted  by  the  news  of  these 
victories  to  attack  Gorgias  at  Jamnia.  They  were  routed  with  the 
loss  of  2000  men ;  but  this  heavy  blow  increased  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  Maccabaean  brothers  as  their  only  wprthy  leaders ; 
and  another  slight  reverse  confirmed  the  prudence  by  which  Judas 
regulated  his  valour.  He  revenged  the  defeat,  not  without  consider- 
able^ loss.  "  When  they  proceeded,  after  observing  the  Sabbath  in 
Adullam,  to  bury  the  dead,  small  idols  were  found  in  the  clothes 
even  of  some  of  the  priestly  race.  A  sin-oflfering  was  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem, not  only  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  these  men,  but  for  the  dead, 
in  whose  resurrection  the  Maccabaean  Jews,  no  doubt  the  Chasldim, 
had  full  faith."  "  He  finished  the  campaign  by  reducing  Hebron, 
and  overrunning  the  Philistine  country  and  Samaria.'^ 

§  6.  About  this  time  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died,  in  the  manner 
ali-eady  described.**  His  young  son,  Antiochus  V.  Etjpator  (b.c. 
1^4-162),  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Lysias,  and  a  new  campaign 
was  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the  Syrian  garrison,  who  were  now 
besieged  in  the  citadel  of  Zion.  The  king  and  Lysias  laid  siege  to 
Bethsura,  while  Judas  hastened  to  ijts  relief.  The  Syrian  army 
numbered  80,000  or  100,000  foot,  20,000  horse,  and  32  elephants. 
These  beasts,  now  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  Jewish  warfare, 
are  described  as  escorted  each  by  1000  foot  and  500  horse ;  each 
bore  a  tower  containing  32  men,  an  exaggeration  significant  of  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  strange  sight :  and  it  was  believed  that  they 

-were  provoked  to  fight  by  the  sight  of  the  blood  of  grapes  and 
mulberries.  But  the  courage  of  the  Jewish  patriots  was  stimulated 
by  the  noble  example  of  Eleazab,  sumamed  Avaran,  the  fourth  of 
the  Maccabaean  brothers,  who  crept  under  an  elephant  and  killed  it, 
but  was  crushed  to  death  by  its  fall.  Nor  did  his  self-devotion  ensure 
the  victory;  Judas  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Jerusalem,  and 

'  Bethsura  capitulated  on  favourable  terms.  The  fall  of  the  fortress 
is  ascribed  to  famine;  in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of  com  in  the 
Sabbatic  year, — an  incidental  proof  of  the  observance  of  that  insti- 
tution by  the  restored  Jews  (b.o.  163).  The  same  cause  reduced 
Jerusalem,  which  was  next  besieged,  to  the  last  extremities  of 
famine,  but  drove  the  besiegers  also  to  straits. 


»  "  2  Mace  xiL  44.  For  if  he  had  not 
hoped  that  they  that  were  slain  should 
have  risen  again,  it  had  been  saperfluous 
and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.'    This  is 


the  earliest  distivtct  assertion  of  the  Jewish 
belief  in  the  resurrection."— iftfmam. 

» 1  Mace.  V 
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Meanwhile,  however,  the  army  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had 
kd  into  Persia  returned  under  Philip,  who  claimed  the  guardianship 
of  the  young  king.  Upon  this  Lysias  advised  Antiochus  to  make 
peace  with  the  Jews.  The  king  was  no  sooner  admitted  into  the 
city,  than  he  broke  the  terms,  just  made  by  pulling  down  the  new 
wall  of  Judas;  after  which  he  retired  to  Antioch,  and  recovered 
the  capital  fix)m  Philip.  His  triumph  was  brief,  for  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Seleucus  IV. — ^whose  rightful  inheritance  had  been  usurped 
by  his  uncle,  Antiochus  Epiphanes— returned  from  Rome,  where  he 
had  been  a  host^-ge,  overthrew  and  put  to  death  Antiochus  and 
Lysias,  and  became  king  by  the  title  of  Dbmetriub  I.  Soter** 
(B.C.  162-150).  With  more  subtle  policy  than  his  predecessor, 
■  Demetrius  availed  himself  of  the  divisions  among  the  Jews.  The 
common  people  appear  to  have  become  discontented  under  the 
austere  yoke  of  the  Assidaeans,  and  impatient  of  the  long  sacrifices 
demanded  in  the  cause  of  patriotism;  and  for  the  first  time  the 
hellenizing  party  was  headed  by  a  high-priest,  who,  unlike  the 
usurpers,  Jason  and  Menelaiis,  might  plead  a  legitimate  title. 

Onias  III.,  whose  death  at  Antioch  by  the  artifices  of  Menelaus 
has  been  related,  left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who,  though  he 
never  exercised  the  high-priesthood  at  Jerusalem,  may  be  callefl 
Onias  IV.,  to  avoid  confusion.  During  the  usurpation  of  Jason  and 
Menelaus,  Onias  seems  to  have  supported-  an  alliance  with  Egypt, 
whither  he  at  length  fled,  and  was  protected  by  Ptolemy  Philometor. 
As  the  legitimate  heir  to  thfe  high-priesthood,  he  formed  the  project 
of  reviving  in  Egypt  the  worship  which  had  been"  desecrated  in 
Judaea.  Egypt  seemed  well  fitted  to  form  a  new  centre  of  hellenistic 
Judaism  by  the  great  number  of  Jews  who  had  settled  there  at 
various  times,  and  by  the  possession  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  Onias  therefore  built  a  temple,  of  which  he  and  his 
family  became  high-priests ;  so  that  there  were  now  three  temples, 
the  true  one  at  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritan  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and 
the  hellenistic  in  Egypt.*^ 

One  consequence  of  the  secession  of  Onias  was  that,  on  the  exe- 
cution of  Menelaus  by  order  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (about  b.o.  163), 
the  high-priesthood  of  Jerusalem  passed  out  of  the  line  of  Jozadak, 
the  father  of  Jeshua,  in  which  it  had  remained  since  the  return 


« 1  Maco.  vl. 

M  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  3;  B.  J.  i.  1,  $  1,  vii. 
10,  $  2.  The  site  of  the  temple  is  doubtltal. 
The  80-CQlled  original  letters  in  Josephus 
place  it  at  Leontopolis  in  the  Heliopolite 
nome ;  but  I/eontopolis  was  the  capital  of 
a  nome  of  its  own,  and  the  letters  are 
spurious.  Josephus  and  Ptolemy  ^peak  of 
a  "  region "  and  "  city  of  Oniaa,"  in  the 
Heliopolite  nome.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
places  its  site  at  one  of  the  so-calted 
H.  T.  HIST. 


'•Jewish  Mounds"  iTel-^Tahoodeeyeh), 
about  twelve  mUes  north  of  HeliopoUs 
{Modern  Egypt  and  ThebeB,  vol.  I.  pp. 
297-300).  There  are  numerous  other  traces 
of  the  residence  of  the  Jews  on  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Egypt ;  and,  from  the  men- 
tion by  Josephus  of  a  "  Camp  of  the  Jews  " 
{AfU.  ziv.  8,  $  2),  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  placed  in  military  stations  as  the 
known  enemies  of  Syria. 
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from  the  Captivity.  Antiochus  appointed  Joakim**  (Jacimus),  who, 
as  Josephus  says,  was  indeed  of  the  stock  of  Aaron,  but  not  of  this 
family.  Alcimus,  for  such  was  the  Greek  name  which  the  new  high«, 
priest  adopted,  became  the  head  of  the  hellenizing  party,  and  courted 
Demetrius,  who  sent  an  army  under  Bacchides  to  set  up  the  high-priest, 
at  Jerusalem.  Their  overtures  of  peace  could  not  deceive  Judas ;  but 
the  Assidseans  trusted  to  the  sacr^  character  of  the  high-priest,  who 
repaid  their  confidence  by  killing  sixty  of  them  in  one  day.^ 

Bacchides  returned  to  Antioch,  leaving  the  high-priest  as  go- 
vernor ;  while  the  indefatigable  Judas  went  through  the  citifes  of 
Ju^ah  rallying  the  patriots.  Alcimus  again  repaired  to  Antioch  for 
help ;  and  Nicanor,  who  was  senf  to"  restore  him,  was  defeated  by 
Judas  at  Capharsalania.  He  retired  to  the  citadel  of  Zion ;  where  • 
his  refusal  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  priests  until  Judas  was 
delivered  up  to  him,  and  his  ferocious  cruelties,  reunited  the  patriots, 
in  resistance  and  prayer  for  his  overthrow.  A  battle  ensued  at  ' 
Adas  A,  near  Beth-horon,  where  Judas  gained  his  most  glorious 
victory,  on  the  13th  of  Adar  (end  of  February,  b.o.  161),  a  day 
which  was  kept  as  a  national  festival.  Nicanor  was  slain,  and  his 
head  and  hand  were  exposed  as  trophies  at  Jerusalem.  The  inde» 
pendence  of  Judaea  was  won,  though  it  was  not  finally  secured  till 
after  several  years  of  contest,  and  the  death  of  all  the  Maccabsean 
brothers.    Meanwhile  the  land  enjoyed. a  brief  interval  of  rest.*** 

§  7.  It  is  at  this  juncture  that  the  name  of  Eome  first  appears  in 
Jewish  history.  The  imagination  of  JHidas  was  captivated  by  the 
successes  she  had  gained  against  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  and 
especially  over  those  Greek  powers  with  which  he  was  so  fiercely 
struggling.  He  had  heard  of  their  defeats  of  Philip,  Perseus,  and 
Antiochus  the  Great,  and  of  their  power  to  set  up  and  cast  down 
kings ;  but  he  seemsto  have  been  most  attracted  by  their  republican 
form  of  government.^  He  sent  to. Rome  Eupolemus  the  son  of 
John,  with  Jason  the  son  of  Eleazar,  to  propose  a  league  against  Syria ; 
and  the  envoys  brought  back  a  letter,  insoribed  on  brazen  tablets, 
containing  the  articles  of  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews.^ 
But  before  they  reached  Judaea,  the  career  of  Judas  was  closed ;  glo 
riously  indeed,  but  in  a  manner  which  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  one 
of  the  old  prophets  would  have  regarded  as  a  judgment  for  seeking 
strength  from  a  heathen  alliance,  as  the  only  error  of  his  life. 

Demetrius  had  sent  his  whole  force,  under  Bacchides,  to  restore 
Alcimus  and  avenge  Nicanor.  The  treaty  with  Rome  seems  to  have 
offended  the  extreme  party  of  the  Assidiseans ;  and  Judas  had  only 
3000  men  to  oppose  to  the  enemy's  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse.    Their 

^  A  name  equivalent  to  EliaJcim  (God  |       »  1  Maoc.  vii  1-18. 
iMth  set'  up),  in  Greek  Jlcimus.    Joseph.         *  1  Mace  vli.  19-50 ;  2  Mace  xv.  36. 
Ant.  xil.  9,  $  5 ;  1  Mace.  viL  14.  !       »  1  Mace,  viii  1-16.    «  1  Mace.  viii.  17-3^. 
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fcamp  was  at  "  Berea "  (probably  Beeroth),  and  his  at  "  Eleasa.'*  "• 
His  men,  terrified  by  the  disparity  of  numbers,  continued  to  desert, 
till  only  800  remained.  These  urged  Judas  to  fly,  and  wait  for  a 
better  opportunity.  His  reply  shows  that  prophetic  instinct  which 
has  often  warned  a  hero  of  coming  death : — ^**  If  our  time  be  come, 
let  us  die  manfully  for  our  brethren,  and  let  us  not  stain  our 
honour !"  He  took  post,  with  his  chosen  warriors,  over  against  the 
right  wing  of  the  Syrians,  where  Bacchides  commanded.  He  defeated 
this  wing,  the  strength  of  the  Syrian  army,  pursuing  them  to  Azotus. 
But  the-  Syrians  on  the  left,  scarcely  meeting  with  opposition,  fell 
upon  the  rear  of  the  victorious  Jews.  The  odds  were  overwhelming ; 
and  the  disaster  was  crowned  by  the  death  of  Judas,  whereupon 
his  followers  fled.  His  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Simon,  recovered  his 
body,  and  buried  him  in  his  father's  sepulchre  at  Modin,  amidst 
the  lamentations  of  all  Israel,  as  they  cried,  "  How  is  the  valiant 
man  fallen  that  delivered  Israel ! "  **  As  Adasa  was  the  Marathon 
of  the  Jewish  war  of  freedom,  so  Eleasa  was  its  Thermopylae: 
and,  when  Scripture  history  recovers  its  place  in  the  literature  of 
Christendom,  the  fame  of  Leonidas  will  no  longer  eclipse  that 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus.  His  best  eulogy  is  the  simple  record  of  his 
deeds,  of  which  his  historian  assures  us  that  they  were  too  many  to 
be  written."  "  Among  those  lofty  spirits,'*  says  Dean  Milman,  **  who 
have  asserted  the  liberty  of  their  native  land  against  wanton  and 
cruel  oppression,  none  have  surpassed  the  most  able  of  the  Maccabees 
in  accomplishing  a  great  end  with  inadequate  means;  none  ever 
united  more  generous  valour  with  a  better  cause : "  ■*  none,  we  may 
add,  more  completely  gave  God  the  glory.  There  is  at  least  one 
worthy  tribute  to  his  honour  in  the  splendid  oratorio  of  Handel. 
His  death  occurred  in  b.c.  161. 

§-8.  The  triumph. of  Bacchides  and  the  "impious"  faction  was 
aided  by  the  distress  of  a  great  famine,  and  the  friends  of  Judas  were 
h^mted  down  on  every  side.  But,  as  before,  this  want  of  moderation 
compelled  resistance.  Jonathan,  sumamed  Apphus  (the  wary), 
the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Mattathias,  was  chosen  leader,  as  the 
most  warlike  of  the  three  surviving  brothers ;  Simon  aiding  him 
with  his  counsel.  They  established  themselves  in  the  wilderness  of 
Tekoah,  where  their  first  exploit  was  to  avenge  their  eldest  brothel 
John  (Johanan),  sumamed  Gaddis,  who  was  treacherously  killed  by 
the  Arabs,  while  conveying  some  of  the  effects  of  the  patriots  to  the 
care  of  the  Nabathaeans.  Incensed  by  this  deed,  Bacchides,  on  a 
sabbath,  attacked  their  position  in  the  marshes  of  the  Jordan ;  but 


»1  Mace  ix.  1-5.  The  Vulgate  has 
LaUa.  The  position  is  very  uncertain. 
Some  propose  to  identify  it  with  T.aUht 
and  even  with  Adasa.  It  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  west  dope  of  the  mountains  of 


Judah,  above  Ashdod  (v.  15).  The  attacks 
of  the  Syrians  during  this  war  were  chiefly 
made  from  that  side. 

»  I  Mace.  Ix,  6-22.         "  1  Mace  ix.  22. 
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they  escaped  by  swixnming  across  the  river,  having  slain  1000  of  the 
Syrians  (b.c.  161).  Bacchides  now  occupied  himself  with  fortifying 
Jericho,  Emmaus,  Beth-horon,  Bethel,  and  other  strong  cities  in 
Judah,  and  he  placed  in  them  hostages  from  the  chief  families, 
Aloimus  had  set  to  work  with  equal  ardour  to  pull  down  the  walls 
round  the  temple,  when  he  was  struck  with  a  palsy,  and  died  in 
great  torment.  Upon  this,  Bacchides  returned  to  Antioch,  and  the 
land  had  rest  for  two  years.**  A  last  attempt  of  the  hellenizing 
party  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Bacchides  proved  their  ruin ;  for,  enraged 
hy  a  defeat  which  he  suffered  from  Jonathan,  Bacchides  put  to 
death  many  of  the  faction  who  had  invited  him,  and  gave  up  the 
enterprise.  Before  he  retreated,  however,  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Jonathan  to  make  peace ;  restored  his  prisoners  and  hostages ;  and 
promised  not  again  to  molest  the  Jews,  a  promise  which  he  kept. 
Jonathan  established  himself  at  the  fortress  of  Michmash,  so  renowned 
in  the  history  of  his  great  namesake,  the  son  of  Saul.  There  he  go- 
verned the  people,  and  "  destroyed  the  ungodly  men  out  of  Israel."  ** 
This  state  of  things  lasted  for  about  six  years  (b.o.  158-153). 

The  claim  of  Alexander  Balas,  a  pretended  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  to  the  crown  of  Syria,  led  to  a  new  advancement  of 
Jonathan  and  the  Jews  (b.c.  153),  who  were  courted  by  both  rivals. 
Demetrius  wrote  first,  authorising  Jonathan  to  raise  an  army,  and 
commanding  that  the  hostages  in  the  tower  of  Zion  should  be  deli- 
vered to  him.  This  was  at  once  done,  and  Jonathan  began  to  repair 
the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem.  Meanwhile  all  of  the  hostile  party 
fled  from  the  fortified  cities,  except  Bethsura.  Next  came  the  letter 
from  Alexander,  nominating  Jonathan  to  the  high-priesthood,  which 
had  been  vacant*  since  the  death  of  Alcimus,  and  sending  him  a 
purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold.  Jonathan  assumed  these  insignia 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (b.c.  153),  and  thus  began  the  line  of 
the  priest-princes  of  the  Asmonaean  family.''    Demetrius,  in  despair. 


»  B.C.  160-158.    1  Maoc  ix.  23r57. 

w  1  Mace,  ix:  58-73. 

^  It  does  not  appear  that  any  direct 
claimant  to  the  high-priesthood  remained 
since  Onias  the  younger,  who  inherited  the 
claim  of  his  fother  Onias,  the  last  legitimate 
iigh-priest,  had  retired  to  Egypt  A  new 
and  glorious  succession  of  high-priests  now 
arose  in  the  Asmoncean  family,  who  united 
the  dignity  of  civil  rulers,  and  for  a  time 
of  independent  sovereigns,  to  that  of  the 
high-priesthood.  Josephus,  who  is  followed 
by  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and  others,  calls 
Judas  Maccabseus  "high-priest  of  the 
nation  of  Judah"  (^Ant.  xii.  10,  $  6),  but, 
according  to  the  feir  better  authority  of 

Mace.  X.  20,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  Judas  Maocabeeiis  that  Alcimus 


himself  died,  and  that  Alexander,  king  of 
Syria,  made  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas, 
high-priest.  Josephus  himself  too  calls 
Jonathan  "  the  first  of  the  sons  of  Asa- 
moneus,  who  was  high-priest"  (Vita,  $  1). 
It  is,  possible,  however,  that  Judas  may 
have  been  elected  by  the  people  to  the 
office  of  high-priest,  though  never  con- 
firmed in  it  by  the  Syrian  kings.  The 
Asmonsean  family  were  priests  of  the 
course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  1),  and  whose 
return  lirom  captivity  is  recorded  in  1  Chr. 
ix.  10 ;  Neh.  xi.  10.  They  were  probably 
of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  though  this  cannot 
be  affirmed  with  certainty;  and  Josephus 
tells  us  that  he  himself  was  related  to 
them,  one  of  his  ancestors  having  married 
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now  made  new  and  unbounded  ofifers :  freedom  for  all  the  Jews  of 
his  kingdom  from  tribute,  from  the  duties  on  salt,  and  from  crown- 
taxes  ;  and  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the  third  of  the  seed  and 
the  half  of  the  produce  of  fruit  trees.  The  three  governments  of  Aphe- 
rema,  Lydda,  and  Ramathem,"  including  the  port  of  Ptolemais 
(Acre)y  were  to  be  taken  from  Samaria  and  annexed  to  Judaea  for 
ever,  under  the  sole  government  of  the  high-priest.  An  army  of 
30,000  Jews  was  to  be  raised  at  the  king's  expense,  to  garrison  the 
cities  and  act  as  a  police.  Jerusalem,  with  its '  territory,  was  de- 
clared holy,  free  from  tithe  and  tribute,  and  a  place  of  asylum.  A 
large  annual  sum  was  promised  for  the  works  of  the  temple  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  the  revenues  of  Ptolemais  were 
assigned  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  sanctuary.  All  Jewish 
captives  throughout  the  Syrian  empire  were  to  be  set  free,  and 
«ll  the  feasts  were  to  be  holidays  for  them.  More  moderate  offers 
might  have  been  a  better  proof  of  good  faith.  The  Jews  had  more 
confidence  in  Alexander,  who  was  moreover  favoured  by  Rome ;  and, 
after  he  had  defeated  and  killed  Demetrius  (b.c.  150),  he  gave  Jo- 
nathan a  magnificent  reception  at  Ptolemais,  on  his  marriage  with 
Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.*^ 
»  Three  years  later  (b.o.  147)  the  younger  Demetrius  (who  after* 
wards  reigned  as  Demetrius  II.  Nicator),  attempted  to  recover  his 
father's  kingdom ;  and  his  adherent  Apollonius,  governor  of  Coele- 
syria,  advanced  to  Jamnia  and  sent  a  challenge  to  Jonathan.  A 
battle  was  fought  near  Azotus,  in  which  the  infantry  of  Jonathan 
stood  firm  against  the  Syrian  cavalry,  who  attacked  them  on  all 
sides,  till  the  fresh  forces  of  his  brother  Simon  routed  the  wearied 
horsemen,  who  fled  to  the  temple  of  Dagon  at  Azotus.  Jonathan 
burnt  the  city  and  temple,  with  the  men  in  it  to  the  number  of 
8000;  and  after  receiving  the  submission  of  Ascalon  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem.''* 

A  new  enemy  now  took  the  field  against  Alexander,  in  the  person 
of  his  father-in-law,  Ptolemy,  who  marched  into  Syria,  professedly 
as  a  friend.  Jonathan  met  him  at  Jcppa,  and  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, in  spite  of  the  accusations  of  his  enemies.  We  need  not 
here  relate  lie  alliance  of  Ptolemy  with  the  young  Demetrius,  nor 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander,  followed  by  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  accession  of  DEMETRitrs  II.  Nicator  to  the  throne  of  Syria 
(b.c.  146).  Jonathan's  political  tact  not  only  brought  him  safe 
through  this  revolution,  but  gained  new  advantages  for  his  country. 
During  the  confusion,  he  had  laid  siege  to  the  tower  on  Zion,  for 


a  daughter  of  Jonathan,  the  first  high- 
prieet  of  the  bouse.  This  Agmonasan 
dynasty  lasted  from  b.c.  153,  till  the 
family  was  damaged  by  intastine  divisions 


and  then  ctestroydd  by  Herod  the  Great. 
-  »  Obmix  1  ICacc.  xi.  34. 

a?  1  Mace  x.  22-6€. 

» 1  Mace  X.  a7-i<9. 
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which,  act  his  enemies  accused  him  to  the  new  king,  who  summoned 
.  him  to  Ptolemais.  Leaving  orders  to  press  the  siege,  he  went  with 
a  body  of  priests  and  elders,  carrying  splendid  presents.  He  gained 
great  favour  with  Demetrius,  who  confirmed  him  in  the  high-priest- 
hood ;  and  a  present  of  300  talents  to  the  king  secured  for  Judaea 
most  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  promised  by  Demetrius  I. 

The  unf>ppularity  of  Demetrius,  in  consequence  of  his  disbanding 
the  Syrian  troops  and  replacing  them  by  mercenarifes  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Crete,  opened  the  door  to  the  schemes  of 
Tryphon,  who  claimed  the  throne  for  Antiochus,  son  of  Alexander 
Balas.  Jonathan  seized  the  opportunity  to  obtain  from  Demetrius 
a  promise  of  the  evacuation  of  the  long-contested  tower,  and  sent 
him  a  body  of  3000  Jews,  who  saved  his  life  in  a  tumult  at  Antioch. 
But  the  immediate  danger  was  no  sooner  past,  than  Demetrius 
became  estranged  from  Jonathan,  and  failed  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mises.*' 

The  defeat  of  Demetrius  by  Tryphon  placed  Antiochus  VI. 
-Theos  on  the  throne  (b.c.  144).  Jonathan  was  confirmed  in  all  his 
honours,  and  his  brother  Simon  was  made  captain-general  of  the 
country  from  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  Gaza 
And  Bethsura  were  reduced,  and  Jonathan  defeated  the  partisans  of 
Demetrius,  near  the  lake  Gennesareth,^  and  again  in  the  region 
of  Hamath,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Damascus ;  while  Simon  secured 
Ascalon  and  took  Joppa.'**  Having  renewed  the  alliance  with  Rome, 
and  also,  if  we  may  trust  our  leading  authority,  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians,*^ Jonathan  summoned  the  elders  to  fortify  the  cities  of 
Judaea,  to  heighten  the  walls  of  Jenisalem,  and  to  block  out  the 
tower  on  Zion  by.  a  great  mound  from  the  city  and  the  temple. 
They  were  engaged  on  this  work  when  Tryphon,  who  was  plotting 
an  usurpation,  and  regarded  Jonathan  as  his  chief  obstacle,  enticed 
him  to  Ptolemais,  with  a  guard  of  only  1000  men,  who  were  slain, 
and  Jonathan  was  made  prisoner.** 

The  enemies  of  the  Jews  now  rose  in  every  quarter ;  but  Simon 
was  acknowledged  as  leader,  and  marched  to  Adida  to  meet  Tryphon, 
who  was  advancing  to  invade  Judasa.  When  Tryphon  found  with 
whom  he  had  to  do,  he  opened  negociations.  Pretending  that  Jona- 
than had  been  seized  for  money  due  to  the  king,  he  promised  to 
release  him  on  the  payment  of  100  talents  of  silver  and  the  delivery 
of  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages.  Simon  expected  treachery ;  but,  lest 
his  motives  should  be  mistaken,  he  accepted  the  terms.    Try'phon 


»  1  Mace  zL  1-53.    «>  1  Mace.  zL  54.?4. 

4>  1  Mace.  xij.  24-34. 

«  I  Mace.  xii.  1-23.  The  narrative  is 
too  circumstantial,  vrith  its  actual  docu- 
ments, to  be  without  foundation,  unless  it  be 
a  forged  interpolation.    But  it  provokes  no 


small  suspicion  to  find  the  Lacedaimonians 
acknowledging  themselves  to  be  of  the 
8to<ik  of  Abraham.    For  a  full  discussion  ' 
of  this  difficult  subject,  see  the  IHctionary 
of  the  Bible,  art.  Sparta. 
"  1  Mace.  xii.  35-52. 
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verified  his  fears ;  and,  after  being  foiled  by  Simon  in  all  his  attempts 
to  advance  to  Jerusalem  and  relieve  the  Syrian  garrison,  he  marched 
into  Gilead,  still  carrying  Jonathan  with  him,  and  killed  and  buried 
iimat  Bascama.  On  his  retiring  to  Antioch,  Simon  removed  the 
bones  of  Jonathan  to  Modin,  where  he  built  a  stately  monument, 
with  seven  obelisks  for  Mattathias,  his  wife,  and  their  five  sons ;  the 
whole  formings  seamark  for  passing  ships.** 

§  9»  Stmok,  sumamed  .Thassi,  the  second  son  of  Mattathias,  and 
the  last  survivor  of  his  brethren,  was  high-priest  from  b.o.  143  to 
-B.C.  135.  His  wisdom  and  valour  had  aided  Judas  and  Jonathan 
through  the  long  contest,  which  now  needed  only  one  last  effort  to 
,secure  its  fruits.  Tryphon,  occupied  with  his  own  schemes  of  usur- 
pation, seems  to  have  renounced  ail  attacks  upon  Judssa,  except 
jaredatory  incursions  as  he  found  opportunity.  Simon  employed 
himself  in  restoring  the  strongholds,  and  sought  the  friendship  of 
Demetrius,  who  granted  the  independence  of  JudaBa.  The  first  year 
<^  Simon  became  an  epoch  from  which  people  dated  contracts  and 
other  instruments.**  After  taking  Gaza,  he  broke  off  the  last 
imd  heaviest  link  of  the  Syrian  fetters  by  the  reduction,  through 
famine,  of  the  tower  of  Jerusalem.**  It  was  purified  and  solemnly 
entered  on  the  23rd  of  the  second  month,  Mr.  Seleuc.  171  (May, 
B.C.  142),  which  was  made  an  annual  festival.  John,  the  second  son 
of  Simon,  was  made  captain  of  the  host,  and  was  posted  at  the 
fortress  of  Gazara.*^. 

Neither  the  capture  of  Demetrius  by  the  Parthians,  nor  the  com- 
pletion of  Tryphon's  usurpation  by  the  murder  of  Antiochus  Theos, 
disturbed  the  peace  which  Judaea  enjoyed  under  Simon.  "  Then  did 
they  till  their  ground  in  peace,  and  the  earth  gave  her  increase,  and 
the  tre6s  of  the  field  their  fruit.  The  ancient  men  sat  in  all  the 
streets,  communing  together  of  good  things,  and  the  young  men  put 
on  glorious  and  warlike  apparel.  He  provided  victuals  for  the  cities, 
and  set  in  them  all  manner  of  munition,  so  that  his  honourable 
name  was  renowned  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  He  made  peace  in 
the  land,  and  Israel  rejoiced  with  great  joy.  ...  He  beautified  the 
sanctuary,  and  multiplied  the  vessels  of  the  temple.**  While  his 
internal  government  was  just  and  firm,  he  opened  up  a  commerce 
with  Europe  through  the  port  of  Joppa,  and  renewed  the  treaties 
with  Rome  and  LaCedaemon.  The  letters  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
addressed  by  the  Eoman  Senate  to  the  states  and  islands  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  to  the  great  potentates  of  Asia,  including  even 
the  Parthian  Arsaces,  are  a  striking  Evidence  of  the  wide  diff'usion  of 


**  1  Mace  xiiL  1-30. 

^  1  Mace.  xiii.  33-42.  It  was  not>  how* 
ever,  till  the  ftfth  year  of  his  son,  John 
Hyrcanna,  that  the  final  recognition  of 
Jewish  independence  was  made  by  Syria. 


M  The  levelling  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
tower  had  stood,  so  that  it  should  no  longer 
command  the  temple,  has  affected  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem. 

«  1  Mace  xiU.  43-53. 
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the  Jewish  race.'"  A  lasting  memorial  of  Simon's  services  and  of 
the  gratitude  of  his  country  was  inscribed  on  tablets  of  brass  and 
set  up  in  Mount  Zion.*' 

Tryphon's  usurpation  was  at  length  challenged  by  Antiochus  VIL 
SiDETES,  second  son  of  Demetrius  I.,  and  brother  of  the  captive 
Demetrius  II.,  who  made  unbounded  promises  to  the  Jews.  He 
quickly  defeated  Tryphon,  and  besieged  him  in  Dora,**?  whither  Simon 
sent  him  2000  men,  with  abundance  of  money  and  arms.  But 
Antiochus,  from  jealousy  of  Simon's  power  and  wealth,  refused  the 
proffered  aid,  and  sent  Athenobius  to  demand  Joppa  and  Gazara," 


«  1  Mace  xiv.  1-24,  xv.  15-24. 

«  1  Mace.  xiv.  25-49. 

B<*Dora,  ooA  of  those  maritime  cities 
which  acquired  a  peculiar  importance  in 
the  Maccabsean,  Herodian,  and  Roman 
periods,  was  the  ancient  Dob,  a  royal  city 
of  the  Caqaanites  (Josh.  xi.  1,  2,  xiL  23, 
xvii.  11 ;  Judg.  i.  27 ;  I  K.  iv.  11).  It  was 
probably  the  most  southern  settlement  of 
the  Phoenicians  on  the  coast  of  Syria  (Jos. 
Vit. « ;  Ant.  XV.  9,  ^  8).  Josephus  describes 
it  as  a  maritime  city,  on  the  west  border  of 
Manasseh  and  the  north  border  of  Dan 
iAnt.  V.  1,  $  22,  viii.  2,  $  3,  B.  J.  U 1,  0  1\ 
near  Mount  Carmel  (c.  Ap.  ii.  10).  One 
old  author  tells  us  that  it  was  founded  by 
DoruR  a  son  of  Neptune,  while  another 
affirms  that  it  was  built  by  the  Phoenicians, 
because  the  neighbouring  rocky  shore 
abounded  in  .the  small  shell-fish  from 
which  they  got  the  purple  dye  (Steph. 
B.  8.  V. ;  Reland,  Pal.  p.  739 ;  Judg.  i.  27). 
The  original  ii^bitants  were  never  ex- 
pelled ;  but  during  the  prosperous  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon  they  were  made 
tributary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the  latter 
monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve 
purveyors  (1  K.  iv.  li).  Tryphon,  the 
murderer  of  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  and 
usurper  of  the  throne  of  ^yria,  having 
sought  an  asylum  in  Dor,  the  dty  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  as  related  in  the  text  (1  Mace.  xv. 
11).  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by 
Oabinius,  the  Roman  general,  along  with 
Samaria,  Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of 
Palestine  (.Joseph.  Ant  xiv.  6,  $  3),  and  it 
remained  an  important  place  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Syria. 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  descriptions  of  Josephus  and  Jerome 
are  clear  and  full  The  latter  places  it  on 
the  coast,  "  in  the  ninth  mile  from  Ccesarea, 
on  the  way  to  Ptolemais "  (Omrni.  s.  ti. 
Dora).  Just  at  the  point  indicated  is  the 
small  village   of   Tam^HrOt  probably  an 


Arab  corruption  of  Dara,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  houses,  wholly  constructed  of 
ancient  materials.  Three  hundred  yards 
north  are  low  rocky  mounds  prqjecting 
into  the  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, massive  foundations,  and  fragments 
of  ^columns.  The  most  conspicuous  ruin 
is  a  section  of  an  old  tower,  30  ft  or  more 
in  height,  which  forms  the  landmark  of 
Tantdrok.  On  the  south  side  of  the  pro- 
montory, opposite  the  village,  is  a  little 
harbour,  partially  sheltered  by  two  or 
three  small  islands.  A  spur  of  Mount 
Carmel,  steep  and  partially  wooded,  runs 
parallel  to  the  coast  line,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  hal£  Between  its 
base  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  ridi  and 
beautiful  plain  —  this  is  possibly  the 
"border,"  "coast,"  or  "region"  of  Dor 
(Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.23;  1  K.  iv.  11)  referred 
to  in  Scripture. 

6'  Oazara  is  another  place  fi-equently 
bientioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  of  great  importance  in  the  operations 
of  both  parties.  Its  first  introduction  is  as 
a  stronghold,  in  which  Timotheus  took  re- 
fuge after  bis  defeat  by  Judas,  and  which 
for  four  days  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
infuriated  Jews  (2  Mace.  x.  32-36).  One 
of  the  first  steps  of  Baochides,  after  getting 
possession  of  Judaea,  was  to  fortify  Beth- 
sura  and  Gazara  and  the  citadel  {Sjcpa)  at 
Jerusalem  (  1  Mace.  ix.  52) ;  and  the  same 
names  are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his 
turn  recovered  the  country  (xiv.  7,  33,  34, 
36,  XV.  28).  So  important  was  it,  that 
Simon  made  it  the  residence  of  his  son 
John  as  general-in-chief  of  the  Jewish 
army  (xiii.  53^  xvL  1). 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Gazara.  was  the  same  place  as  the  more 
ancient  Gezbr  or  Gazer.  The  name  is 
the  game  as  that  which  the  LXX.  use  for 
Gezer  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  more 
than  this,  the  indications  of  the  position 
of  both  are  very  much  in  accordance.    As 
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besides  1000  talents  for  the  places  taken  and  the  tribute  withheld 
from  Syria.  Simon  refused,  but  offered  100  talents  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  Joppa  and  Gazara ;  and  Antiochus  commenced  the  last  war 
which  the  Maccabees  had  to  wage  with  Syria.  While  the  king 
pursued  Tryphon,  who  had  escaped  from  Dora,  his  general,  Cende- 
beus,  appointed  commander  of  the  searcoast,  took  up  his  post  at 
Jamnia,  and  harassed  the  Jews  with  constant  attacks."  .Simon, 
being  now  too  old  to  take  the  field,  sent  his  two  eldest  sons,  Judas 
and  Johny  with  20,000  men  and  some  horse,  who  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  vast  forces  of  Cendebeus.  After  this  success,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  Simon  would  have  died  in  a  peaceful 
old  age ;  but  he  was  not  exempted  from  the  violent  end  of  all  his 
brothers.  On  a  progress  through  the  country  with  his  sons  Judas 
and  Mattathias,  he  arrived  at  Jericho,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
governor,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Abubus,  his  own  son-in-law,  and  a 
man  of  great  wealth.  In  pursuance  of  a  design  to  make  himself 
master  of  Judaea,  Ptolemy  caused  Simon  and  his  two  sons  to  be 
slain  treacherously  at  a  banquet.  John,  who  was  at  Grazara,  warned 
in  time,  slew  the  men  who  were  sent  to  kill  him*"  (b.o.  135). 

With  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias,  we  lose 
the  authentic  record  of  the  Firsb  Book  of  Maccabees,  and  Josephus 
becomes  almost  our  only  guide.  The  acts  of  John  Hyrcanus  were 
written  in  the  Chronicles  of  his  Priesthood,  a  work  older  than  the 
First  Book  of  Maccabees,^ 

§  10.  John  Hyrcantjs,  the  second  son  of  Simon,  under  whom  he  had 
been  commander  of  the  army,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  priesthood 
and  government,  which  he  held  for  thirty  years  (b.o.  135-106).  He 
at  once  went  from  Gazaxa  to  Jerusalem ;  and  after  the  people  had 
accepted  him  for  their  leader,  he  marched  against  Jericho.  Ptolemy, 
who  held  a  strong  fort  near  the  city,  tried  to  deter  him  from  an 
assault  by  savage  cruelties  to  his  mother  and  brothers.  They  were 
scourged  upon  the  walls,  whence  Ptolemy  threatened  to  throw  them 
headlong;  and  though  John's  mother  exhorted  him  to  disregard 
their  sufferings,  the  intended  effect  was  produced.  John  retired; 
the  siege,  after  being  protracted  for  a  year,  was  abandoned ;  and 
Ptolemy  iied  to  Philadelphia  beyond  the  Jordan,  after  which  we 
hear  of  him  no  more.  Meanwhile  the  army  of  Antiochus  proved 
too  strong  for  John.  He  was  besieged  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  give  up  the  city,  on  the  conditions  of  dismantling 
the  fortifications  and  retiiming  to  a  tributary  state  (b.c.  133).    The 


David  smote  the  Philistines  from  Gibeon 
to  Qezer,  so  Judas  defeats  Gorgias  at 
Emmtas»  and  pursues  him  to  Gazara 
(1  Maoc.  iv.  15).  Gazara  also  is  oonstaiitly 
mentloBed  In  connexion  with  the  sea-  coast         ^  1  Mace.  xv.  24. 

C   3 


— Joppa  and  Jamnia  (xv.  28,  36,  iv.  IS), 
and  witii  the    Philistine  plain,   Azotns, 
Adasa,  kc.  (iv.  15,  vii.  45,  xiv.  34). 
»'  1  Mace.  XV.  53  1  Mace  xvi. 
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niodete^tloix  of  AntiOchus  on  this  occasion,  and  liiB  respect  for  the 
Jewish  religion,  gained  him  the  surname  of  Ev^hes  (the  Pious). 
Hyrcanus  was  treated  by  him  with  favour,  and  attended  him  on  the 
expedition  which  the  king  made  against  Parthia  ostensibly  to  release 
his  imprisoned  brother  Demetrius  Nicator  (b.c.  128).  The  death 
of  Antiochus  in  this  campaign  gave  an  opportunity  for  recovering 
the  independence  of  Judaea,  which  was  never  again  subjugated  by 
Syria.  The  latter  monarchy  indeed  became,  till  its  absorption  into 
the  Roman  empire  (b.c.  65),  the  victim  of  such  dynastic  revolutions, 
that  its  history  is  henceforth  as  unimportant  for  us,  as  it  is  intricate 
to  follow.  The  Jews  once  more  entered  on  a  course  of  conquest, 
lirnited  indeed,  but  most  gratifying  to  their  pride  in  the  humiliation 
of  their  ancient  and  more  recent  enemies.  After  carrying  his  arms 
into  the  region  East  of  Jordan,  where  he  took  two  cities,  Hyrcanus 
subdued  both  Idumaea  and  Samaria,  the  hated  rivals. of  Israel 
before  and  after  the  Captivity.  The  Idumasans  were  compelled  to 
adopt  the  Jewish,  religion,  and  to  receive  circumcision;  and  the 
conquest  was  so  complete  that  the  kingdom  of  Idumaea  disappears 
from  history :  and  yet  the  unconquerable  race  of  Edom  soon  proved 
the  inheritance  of  its  forefather's  blessing  by  giving  a  new  dynasty  to 
Judaea.  In  Samaria,  John  Hyrcanus  completed  his  triumph  by 
destroying  the  hated  schismatic  temple  on  Mount  Grerizim.  The 
sanctuary  on  Mount  Zion  thus  regained  its  pre-eminence  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  Jews  once  more  imposed  upon  the  Samaritans 
the  sacred  law,  "  that  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to 
worship."  The  reduction  of  Samaria  was  effected  by  Aristobulus 
and  Antigonus,  the  sons  of  John  Hyrcanus,  in  the  26th  year  of  his 
rule  (b.c.  109).  The  city  of  Samaria  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  its 
site  converted  into. pools  of  water  from  its  own  abundant  springs. 
Most  of  Galilee  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  high-priest,  who 
again  renewed  the  alliance  of  his  family  with  Rome.  Of  his  build- 
ings at  Jerusalem,  the  most  important  was  the  Tower  of  Baris,  at 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  enclosure  of  the  temple.  It  was  afterwards 
the  Antania  of  Herod. 

Thus  the  Holy  Land,  under  the  name  of  Judaea,  was  restored  to 
its  ancient  limits,  and  the  people  enjoyed  their  worship,  under  a 
race  of  priest-princes,  who  held  their  authority  in  submission  to 
the  divine*  law.  But  no  human  affairs  ever  reach  the  climax  of 
prosperity  without  taking  the  downward  turn;  and  it  was  taken 
with  frightful  rapidity  by  the  successors  of  John  Hyrcanus,  who 
displayed  a  personal  ambition  unknown  to  the  pure  patriotism  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  fierce  contests  for  the 
supreme  power.  Then  began  those  family  murders,  which  form 
the  most  horrid  feature  of  Oriental  despotism,  and  which  reached 
their  climax  under  Herod.     One  chief  source  of  these  evils  was 
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the  rupture  of  the  religious  unity  of  the  nation,  by  the  rise  of  the 
Ojpposing  fleets  of  the  Phabibees  and  Sadduceeb,  which,  spring- 
ing from  a  doubtful  origin,  and  from  causes  long  at  work,  had 
become  established  during  the  government  of  John  Hyrcanus.** 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  Hyrcanus,  provoked  by  an  insult  from 
One  of  the  leading  Pharisees,  joined  the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  a 
step  which  left  a  heritage  of  trouble  to  his  successors.  *^  The  cause 
of  this  rupture,"  says  Dean  Milman,  "  is  singularly  characteristic  of 
Jewish  manners.  During  a  banquet,  at  which,  the  chiefe  of  the 
ruling  sect  were  present,  Hyrcanus  demanded  their  judgment  on  his 
general  conduct  and  administration  of  affairs,  which  he  professed 
to  have  r^ulated  by  the  great  principle  of  justice  (the  righteotisnesa 
which  was  the  watchword  of  the  Pharisees),  and  by  strict  adherence 
to  the  tenets  of  their  sect.  The  Pharisees,  with  general  acclamation, 
testified  their  approval  of  all  his  proceedings ; — one  voice  alone,  that 
ofEleazar,  interrupted  the  general  harmony: — ^*If  you  are  a  just 
man,  abandon  the  high-priesthood,  for  which  you  are  disqualified 
by  the  illegitimacy  of  your  birth.'  The  mother  of  Hyrcanus  had 
formerly,  it  was  said,  though,  according  to  Josephus,  falsely,  been 
taken  captive,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  polluting  embraces  of  a 
heathen  master.  The  indignant  Hyrcanus  demanded  the  trial  of 
Eleazar  for  defamation.  By  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees  he  was 
shielded,  and  escaped  with  scourging  and  imprisonment.  Hyrcanus, 
enraged  at  this  imexpected  hostility,  listened  to  the  representations 
of  Jonathan,  a  Sadducee,  who  accused  the  rival  faction  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  overawe  the  sovereign  power;  and  frran  that  time  he 
entirely  alienated  himself  from  the  Pharisaic  councils." 

John  Hyrcanus  died  exactly  sixty  years,  or  the  space  of  two 
complete  generations,  after  his  grandfather  Mattathias  (b.c.  106). 
As  he  began  a  new  generation  of  the  Maocabsean  house,  so  was  he 
the  first  who  escaped  the  violent  end  to  which  his  father  and  uncles 
had  succumbed.  His  death  marks  the  transition  from  the  theo- 
cratic commonwealth,  under  the  Maccabsean  leaders,  to  the  Asmo- 
Dffian  kingdom,  which  was  established  by  his  son  Judas  or  Aristo- 
bulus,  whose  Greek  name  is  but  too  significant  of  the  hellenizing 
character  of  the  new  era. 

.  The  only  two  of  the  first  generation  of  the  Maccabsean  family, 
who  did  not  attain  to  the  leadership  of  their  countrymen  like  their 
brothers,  yet  shared  their  fate^Eleazar  by  a  noble  act  of  self-devotion, 
John,  apparently  the  eldest  brother,  by  treachery.  The  sacrifice  of 
the  family  was  complete;  and  probably  history  offers  no  parallel 
to  the  undaunted  courage  with  which  such  a  band  dared* to  face 
death,  one  by  one,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  holy  cause.    The  result 
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was  worthy  of  the  sacrifice.  The  Maccabees  inspired  a  subject-people 
with  independence ;,  they  found  a  few  personal  followers,  and  they 
left  a  nation. 

§  11.  The  great  outlines  of  the  Maccabeean  contest,  which  are 
somewhat  hidden  in  the  annals  thus  briefly  epitomised,  admit  of 
being  traced  with  fair  distinctness,  though  many  points  must  always 
remain  obscure,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  numbers  and  distribution 
of  the  Jewish  population,  and  of  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
at  the  time.  The  disputed  succession  to  the  Syrian  throne  (b.c.  153) 
was  the  political  turning-point  of  the  struggle,  which  may  thus  be 
divided  into  two  great  periods.  During  the  first  period  (b.c.  168- 
153)  the  patriots  maintained  their  cause  with  varying  success 
against  the  whole  strength  of  Syria :  during  the  second  (b.c,  163- 
139),  they  were  courted  by  rival  factions,  and  their  independence 
was  acknowledged  from  time  to  time,  though  pledges  given  in  tim.es 
of  danger  were  often  broken  when  the  danger  was  over.  The  para- 
mount importance  of  Jerusalem  is  conspicuous  throughout  the 
whole  war.  The  loss  of  the  Holy  City  reduced  the  patriotic  party 
at  once  to  the  condition  of  mere  guerilla  bands,  issuing  from  "  the 
mountains"  or  "the  wilderness,"  to  make  sudden  forays  on  the 
neighbouring  towns.  This  was  the  first  aspect  of  the  War ; "  and 
the  scene  of  the  early  exploits  of  Judas  was  the  hilKcountry  to  the 
N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  drove  the  invading  armies  at 
the  famous  battle-fields  of  Beth-horon  and  Emmaus  (Nicopolis). 
The  occupation  of  Jerusalem  closed  the  first  act  of  the  war 
(b.c.  166) ;  and  after  this  Judas  made  rapid  attacks  on  every  side — 
in  Idumaea,  Ammon,  Gilead,  Gralilee— ^but  Tie  made  no  permanent 
settlement  in  the  countries  which  he  ravaged.  Bethsura  was  fortified 
as  a  defence  of  Jerusalem  on  the  south ;  but  the  authority  of  Judas 
seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem,  though  the  influence  of  his  name  extended  more  widely.*' 
On  the  death  of  Judas,  the  patriots  were  reduced  to. as  great  distress 
as  at  their  first  rising;  and  as  Bacchides  held  the  keys  of  the 
"  mountain  of  Ephraim "  they  were  forced  to  find  a  refuge  in 
the  lowlands  near  Jericho,  and  after  some  slight  successes  Jona- 
than was  allowed  to  settle  at  Michmash  undisturbed,  though  the 
whole  country  remained  absolutely  under  the  sovereignty  of  Syria. 
So  far  it  seemed  that  little  had  been  gained,  when  the  contest 
•between  Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius  I.  opened  a  new  period 
(b.c.  153).  Jonathan  was  empowered  to  raise  troops;  the  Jewish 
hostages  were  restored ;  many  of  the  fortresses  were  abandoned ;  and 
apparently  a  definite  district  was  assigned  to  the  government  of  the 
high-priest.     The  former  unfruitful  conflicts  at  length   produced 
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their  fall  harvest*  The  defeat  at  Eleasa,.  like  the  Swiss  St.  Jacob, 
had  shown  the  worth  of  men  who  could  face  all  odds,  and  no  price 
seemed  too  great  to  secure  their  aid.  When  the  Jewish  leaders 
had  once  obtained  legitimate  power,  they  proved  able  to  maintain 
it,  though  their  general  success  was  chequered  by  some  reverses. 
The  solid  power  of  the  national  party  was  seen^by  the  slight  effect 
which  was  produced  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  Jonathan.  Simon 
was  able  at  once  to  occupy  his  place  and  carry  out  his  plans,  llie 
Syrian  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem ;  Joppa  was  occupied 
as  a  seaport;  and  "four  governments"**  —  probably  the  central 
parts  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah,  with  three  districts  taken  from 
Samaria  *• — were  subjected  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  high- 
priest. 

The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble  issue,  if  less  famous,  is  not  less 
glorious  than  any  of  those  in  which  a  few  brave  men  have  success- 
fully maintained  the  cause  of  freedom  or  religion  against  overpower- 
ing might.  The  answer  of  Judas  to  those  who  counselled  retreat " 
was  as  true-hearted  as  that  of  Leonidas;  and  the  exploits  of  his 
followers  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those  of  the  Swiss, 
or  the  Dutch,  or  the  Americans.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out 
parallels  in  Maccabasan  history  to  the  noblest  traits  of  patriots  and 
martyrs  in  other  countries ;  but  it  may  be  enough  here  to  claim  for 
the  contest  the  attention  which  it  rarely  receives.  It  seems,  indeed, 
a£$  if  the  indifference  of  classical  writers  were  perpetuated  in  our  own 
days,  though  there  is  no  struggle — ^not  even  the  wars  of  Joshua 
or  David — which  is  more  profoundly  interesting  to  the  Christian 
Student.  For  it  is  not  only  in  their  victory  over  external  difficulties 
that  the  heroism  of  the  Maccabees  is  conspicuous :  their  real  success 
Tsfras  as  much  imperilled  by  internal  divisions  as  by  foreign  force. 
They  had  to  contend  on  the  one  hand  against  open  and  subtle 
attempts  to  introduce  Greek  customs,  and  on  the  other  against  an 
extreme  Pharisaic  party,  which  is  seen  from  tiine  to  time  opposing 
their  counsels.**  And  it  was  from  Judas  and  those  whom  he  in- 
spired that  the  old  faith  received  its  last  development  and  final 
impress  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

For  that  view  of  the  Maccabaean  war,  which  regards  it  only  as  a 
civil  and  not  as  a  religious  conflict,  is  essentially  one-sided.  If 
there  were  no  other  evidence  than  the  book  of  Daniel — ^whatever 
opinion  be  held  as  to  the  date  of  it — ;that  alone  would  show  how 
deeply  the  noblest  hopes  of  the  theocracy  were  centred  in  the  success 
of  the  struggle.  When  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  thus  again 
turned  with  fresh  power  to  their  ancient  faith,  we  might  expect  that 
there  would  be  a  new  creative  epoch  in  the  national  literature ;  or, 
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if  the  form  of  Hebrew  composition  was  already  fixed  by  sacred  types, 
a  prophet  or  psalmist  would  express  the  thoughts  of  the  new  age 
after  the  models  of  old  time.  Yet  in  part  at  least  the  leaders  of 
Maccabaean  times  felt  that  they  were  separated  by  a  real  chasm 
.from  the  times  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the  exile.  If  they  looked  for  a 
prophet  in  the  future,  they  acknowledged  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
was  not  among  them.  The  volume  of  the  prophetic  writings  was 
completed,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  no  one  ventured  to  imitate  its 
contents.  But  the  Hagiographa,  though  they  were  already  long 
fixed  as  a  definite  collection,  were  not  equally  far  removed  from 
imitation.  The  apocalyptic  visions  of  Daniel  served  as  a  pattern 
for  the  visions  incorporated  in  the  book  of  Enoch ;  and  it  has  been 
commonly  supposed  that  the  Psalter  contains  compositions  of  the 
Maccabsean  date.  This  supposition,  which  is  at  Variance  with  the 
best  evidence  which  can  be  obtained  on  the  history  of  the  Canon, 
can  only  be  received  upon  the  clearest  internal  proof;  and  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  hypothesis  is  not  as  much 
at  variance  with  sound  interpretation  as  with  the  history  of  the 
Canon.** 

§  12.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  does  not  contain  much  which 
illustrates  in  detail  the  religious  or  social  progress  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  period  must  not  only  have  intensified  old 
beliefs,  but  also  have  called  out  elements  which  were  latent  in 
them.  One  doctrine  at  least,  that  of  a  resurrection,  and  even  of 
a  material  resurrection,®'  was  brought  out  into  the  most  distinct 
apprehension  by  suffering.  "  It  is  good  to  look  for  the  hope  from 
God,  to  be  raised  up  again  by  Him,"  was  the  substance  of  the 
martyr's  answer  to  his  judge ;  "  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no 
resurrection  to  life."  •*  "  Our  brethren,"  says  another,  "  have  fallen, 
liaving  endured  a  short  pain  leading  to  everlasting  life,  being  under 
the  covenant  ofGod."*"  And  as  it  was  believed  that  an  interval 
elapsed  between  death  and  judgment,  the  dead  were  supposed  to  be 
in  some  measure  still  capable  of  profiting  by  the  intercession  of  the 
living.  Thus  much  is  certainly  expressed  in  the  famous  passage, 
2  Mace.  xii.  43-45,  though  the  secondary  notion  of  a  purgatorial 
state  is  in  no  way  implied  in  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  very 
clear  how  far  the  future  judgment  was  supposed  to  extend.  If  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  heathen  in  another  life  had  formed  a 
definite  article  of  belief,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be  put 
forward  more  prominently,**  though  the  passages  in  question  may 
be  understood  of  sufferings  after  death,  and  not  only  of  earthly 
sufferings ;  but  for  the  apostate  Jews  there  was  a  certain  judgment 
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in  reserve.'^  The  firm  faith  in  the  righteous  providence  of  God 
ahown  in  the  chastening  of  His  people,  as  contrasted  with  His 
neglect  of  other  nations,  is  another  proof  of  the  widening  view  of 
the  spiritual  world,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  epoch.**  The 
lessons  of  the  captivity  were  reduced  to  moral  teaching ;  and  in  the 
same  way  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry  of  angels  assumed  an  im- 
portance which  is  without  parallel  except  in  patriarchal  times.  It 
was  perhaps  from  this  cause  also  that  the  Messianic  hope  was  limited 
in  its  r&nge.  The  vivid  perception  of  spiritual  truths  hindered  the 
spread  of  a  hope  which  had  been  cherished  in.  a  material  form ;  and 
a  pause,  as  it  were,  was  made,  in  which  men  gained  new  points  of 
flight  from  which  to  contemplate  the  old  promises. 
.  The  various  glimpses  of  national  life  which  can  be  gained  during 
the  period,  show  on  the  whole  a  steady  adherence  to  the  Mosaic 
law.  Probably  the  law  was  never  more  rigorously  fulfilled.  The 
importance  of  the  Antiochian  persecution  in  fixing  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  deserves  notice.  The  books  of  the  law  were 
Specially  sought  out  for  destruction ;  ^  and  their  distinctive  value 
was  in  consequence  proportionately  increased.  To  use  the  words 
of  1  Mace.,  "  the  holy  books  in  our  hands  "  were  felt  to  make  all 
other  comfort  superfluous.''^  The  strict  observance  of  the  sabbath  ^ 
and  of  the  sabbatical  year,"  the  law  of  the  Nazarites,^  and  the  ex- 
emptions from  military  service,^*  the  solemn  prayer  and  fasting," 
carry  us  back  to  early  times.  The  provision  for  the  maimed,  the  aged^ 
and  the  bereaved,'®  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  law ;  and  the  new  feast  of 
the  dedication  was  a  homage  to  the  old  rites, ""  while  it  was  a  proof 
6f  independent  life.  The  interruption  of  the  succession  to  the  high- 
priesthood  was  the  most  important  innovation  which  was  made,  and 
6ne  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  state.  After 
various  arbitrary  changes,  the  office  was  left  vacant  for  seven  years 
upon  the  death  of  Alcimus.  The  last  descendant  of  Jozadak  (Onias), 
in  whose  family  it  had  been  for  nearly  four  centuries,  fled  to  Egypt, 
and  established  a  schismatic  worship ;  and  at  last,  when  the  support 
of  the  Jews  became  important,  the  Maccabsean  leader,  Jonathan,  of 
the  family  of  Joarib,  was  elected  to  the  dignity  by  the  nomination 
of  the  Syrian  king,™  whose  will  was  confirmed,  as  it  appears,  by  the 
voice  of  the  people.'* 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  condition  of  literature  and  the  arts 
which  has  not  been  already  anticipated.  In  common  intercourse  the 
Jews  used   the  Aramaic  dialect  which  was  established  after  the 
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return :  this  was  "  their  own  language ;"  *  but  it  is  evident  from 
the  narrative  quoted  that  they  understood  Greek,  which  must  have 
spread  widely  through  the  influence  of  Syrian  officers.  There  is  not, 
however,  the  slightest  evidence  that  Greek  was  employed  in  Pales- 
tinian literature  till  a  much  later  date.  The  description  of  the 
monument  which  was  erected  by  Simon  at  Modin  in  memory  of  his 
family,'^  is  the  only  record  of  the  architecture  of  the  time.  The 
description  is  obscure,  but  in  some  features  the  structure  appears  to 
have  presented  a  resemblance  to  the  tombs  of  Porsena  and  the 
Curiatii,''  and  perhaps  to  one  still  found  in  Idumsea.  An  oblong 
basement,  of  which  the  two  chief  faces  were  built  of  polished  white 
marble,*  supported  "  seven  pyramids  in  a  line  ranged  one  against 
another,"  equal  in  number  to  the  members  of  the  Maccabsean  family, 
including  Simon  himself.  To  these  he  added  other  works  of  art 
(jirixavrifjMTa),  placing  round  (on  the  two  chief  faces  ?)  great  columns 
(Josephus  adds,  each  of  a  single  block),  bearing  "  trophies  of  arms, 
and  sculptured  ships,  which  might  be  visible  from  the  sea  below." 
The  language  of  1  Mace,  and  Josephus  implies  that  these  columns 
were  placed  upon  the  basement,  otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  columns  rose  only  to  the  height  of  the  basement  supporting  the 
trophies  on  the  same  level  as  the  pyramids.  So  much  at  least 
is  evident,  that  the  characteristics  of  this  work— and  probably  of 
later  Jewish  architecture  generally — bore  closer  affinity  to  the  styles 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  than  of  Egypt  or  the  East ;  a  result  which 
would  follow  equally  from  the  Syrian  dominion  and  the  commerce; 
which  Simon  opened  by  the  Mediterranean.®* 

The  only  recognised  relics  of  the  time  are  the  coins  which  bear 
the  name  of  "Simon,"  or  "Simon  Prince  {Nasi)  of  Israel"  in  Sa- 
maritan letters.  •  The  privil^e  of  a  national  coinage  was  granted  to 
Sim(Hi  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  ;*  and  numerous  examples  occur 
which  have  the  dates  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years 
of  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem  (Israel,  Zion) ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  their  genuineness,  that  in  the  iprst  year  the  name 
Zion  does  not  occur,  as  the  citadel  was  not  recovered  till  the  second 
year  of  Simon's  supremacy,  while  after  the  second  year  Zion  alone 
is  found.*  The  privilege  was  first  defiijitely  accorded  in  b,c.  140, 
while  the  first  year  of  Simon  was  b.o.  143 ;  ®^  but  this  discrepancy 
causes  little  difficulty,  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  concession  of 
Antiochus  was  made  in  favour  of  a  practice  already  existing.  No 
date  is  given  later  than  the  fourth  year,  but  coins  of  Simon  occur 
without  a.  date,  which  may  belong  to  the  last  four  years  of  his  life. 
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The  emblems  which  the  coins  bear  have  generally  a  connexion  with 
Jewish  history — a  vine-leaf,  a  cluster  of  grapes,  a  vase  (of  manna  ?), 
a  trifid  flowering  rod,  a  palm-branch  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  a  lyre,^  a  bundle  of  branches  symbolic  of  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles. The  coins  issued  in  the  last  war  of  independence  by  Bar- 
cochba  repeat  many  of  these  emblems,  and  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two  series.  The  authenticity  of  all 
the  Maccabaean  coins  was  impugned  by  Tychsen,^  but  on  insufficient 
grounds.  He  was  answered  by  Bayer,  whose  admirable  essays  *  give 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  coins,  though  he  reckons  some 
apparently  later  types  as  Maccabasan.  Eckhel  *^  has  given  a  ^ood 
account  of  the  controversy,  and  an  accurate  description  of  the  chief 
types  of  the  coins.^ 

The  authorities  for  the  Maccabasan  history  have  been  given 
already.  Of  modem  works,  that  of  Ewald  is  by  far  the  best. 
Herzfeld  has  collected  a  mass  of  details,  chiefly  from  late  sources, 
which  are  interesting  and  sometimes  valuable ;  but  the  student  of 
the  period  cannot  but  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to  realise  it  as  a  whole. 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  instinct  was  tnie  which  named  it  from 
one  chief  hero.  In  this  last  stage  of  the  history  of  Israel,  as  in  the 
first,  all  life  came  from  the  leader ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  glory  of 
the  Maccabees  that,  while  they  found  at  first  all  turn  upon  their 
personal  fortunes,  they  left  a  nation  strong  enough  to  preserve  an 
independent  faith  till  the  typical  kingdom  gave  place  to  a  universal 
Church.»8 


w  1  Mace.  xiiL  51. 

»  Die  UnadUheit  d.  Jud.  JdUnxen  .... 
hewieten  .  .  .  0.  G.  Tychsen,  1779. 

*•  De  Nummis  ffebr.  SaTndritaniSt  Val. 
Fd.  1781 ;  Vindiciai  .  .  .  1790. 
.  »»  Doctr,  Numm.  vol.  iii.  p.  455  ff. 


w  Respecting  the  value  of  these  coins, 
see  the  Tables  appended  to  the  Old  ns' 
tament  History. 

»'  On  the  •  Books  of  the  Maccabees,*  see 
Appendix  to  Book  I.,  The  ArtxjRYPicA. 
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(A.)  The  Asmon-ban  Family. 

GhasmoQ  ('  of  the  sons  of  Joarib/  oomp^  1  Chron.  xziy.  7> 

Johanan  Ctuaionff). 

Simeon  (Sw^ew,  Simon.    Comp.  2  Pet  1. 1). 

Mattathias  (Matthias,  Joseph.  B.  7.  i  I.  $  3). 
1 167  B.C. 


Johanan  (Johannes)              Simon 
(Gaddis),                      (Thassi), 
C  Joseph"  in  2  Maoa  viiL  22>     f- 135  b.c. 
1 181  B.C.  I 


Judas  Eleazar  Jonathan 

(Maccabeus),       (Avaran),        (Apphus), 

1 161  ».C.         1 163  B.C.         1 143  B.C. 


I 


Judaic     Johannes  Hyrcanus  I.,       Mattathias^       Daughter  sPtolemseus 
tl35B.C.  tl06B.C.  tl35B.C.  (1  Maoo.  xvL  11, 12). 


I 


I 


Salome    =  Aristobulus  I.,      Antigonus, 
(Alexandra)  f  105  B.a  f  105  b.c. 


1^  7.        \        J       J 

Jannteus   =  Alexandra.    Son.    Sod. 

Alexander,  | 

tY8B.C. 


Hyrcanus  II., 
1 30  B.O. 


Aristobulus  IL, 

t49  B.C. 

I 


Alexandra,  =  Alexander, 
t28B.c.      I     t49B.c. 


Marianme,  =  Herod  the  Great 
t29  B.C. 


Antigonus, 
t3Y  B.C. 


Aristobuluft, 
t35  B.C. 


(B.)  MODIN  AND  THE  SEPULCHEIE 
OF  THE  MACCABEES. 
This  place  is  not  mentioned  in  either 
Old  or  New  Testament,  though  rendered 
immortal  by  its  connexion  with  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  the  interval  between  the 
two.  It  was  the  native  city  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  family  (1  Mace.  xiii.  25),  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence  contained  their 
ancestral  sepulchre  (iL  70,  ix.  19).  Matta- 
thias himself,  and  suboequently  his  sons 
Judas  and  Jonathan,  were  buried  in  the 
fimiily  tomb,  and  over  them  Simon  erected 
a  structure  which  is  mhiutely  described  in 
the  book  of  Maccabees  (xiii.  25-30),  and,  with 
less  detail,  by  Joeephus  {Ant  ziiL  6,  ^  £), 
{Seehdno.) 

At  Modin  the  Maccabaean  armies  en- 
camped on  the  eve  of  two  of  their  most 
memorable  victories— that  of  Judas  over 


Antiochns  Eupator  (2  Mace  xiii  14),  and 
that  of  Simon  over  Cendebeus  (1  MaOb 
xvi.  4)— the  last  battle  of  the  veteran  chief 
before  his  assassination.  The  only  indica- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  place  to  be 
gathered  from  the  above  notices  is  con- 
tained in  the  last  ^ora  which  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  near  "  the  plain,"  i.  e.  the 
great  maritime  lowland  of  Philistia  (ver.  5). 
By  Ehisebius  and  Jerome  it  is  specified 
as  near  Diospolis,  t. «.  Lydda ;  while  the 
Mishna  states  that  it  was  15  (Roman) 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time 
the  description  of  the  monument  seems  to 
imply  (though  for  this  see*  below)  that  the 
spot  was  so  lofty  as  to  be  visible  fh>m  the 
sea,  and  so  near  that  even  the  details  of 
the  sculpture  were  discernible  therefrom. 
All  these*  conditions,  excepting  the  last, 
are  tolerably  fulfilled  In  either  of  the  two 
sites    called   LatrUn    and   Kubdb.     The 


Chap.  H. 
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former  of  these  is,  by  the  shortest  road— 
that  through  Wadff  ilh— exactly  15  Roman 
miles  from  Jerusalem ;  it  is  about  8  £ng- 
liah  miles  from  Lydd,  IS  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  9  or  10  from  the  river  Itttbin, 
on  which  it  is  probable  that  Cedron— the 
%  position  of  Oendebeus  in  Simon's  battle- 
stood.  Kub&b  is  a  couple  of  xniles  farther 
from  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  nearer  to 
Lydd  and  to  the  sea,  on  the  most  westerly 
spur  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin.  Both  are 
lofty,  and  both  apparently— LoertJn  cer- 
tainly—command a  view  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  favour  of  LcUrUn  are  the 
extensive  ancient  remains  with  which  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  said  to  be  covered  (Rob. 
B.  BAiL  151),  though  of  their  age  and  par- 
ticulars  we  have  at  present  no  accurate 
information.  Kub&b  appears  to  possess  no 
ruins,  but  on  the  other  hand  its  name  may 
retain  a  trace  of  the  monument.    . 

The  mediaval  and  modem  tradition 
places  Modin  at  Sdba,  an  eminence  south 
of  Kuriet  O-enab ;  but  this  being  not  more 

jUian  7  miles  fh>m  Jerusalem,  while  it  is  as. 
much  as  25  from  Lydd  and  30  fi:om  the  sea, 
and  also  fetr  removed  from  the  plain  of  Phi- 

listia,  is  at  variance  with  every  one  of  the 
conditions  implied  in  the  records. 


The  descriptions  of  the  tomb  by  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  and 
Joeephus,  who  had  both  apparently  seen 
it,  will  be  most  conveniently  compared  by 
being  printed  together. 


1  Haoc.  liU.  27-80. 

"  And  Simon  made  a 
building  over  the  se- 
pulchre of  hifl  father 
and  his  brethren,  and 
raised  it  aloft  to  view 
with  polished  stone  be- 
hind and  before  And 
he  set  up  upon  it  seven 
pyramids,  one  against 
another,  for  his  father 
and  his  mother  and  his 
four  brethren.  And  on 
these  he  made  engines 
of  war,  and  set  great 
pillars  rotmd  about, 
and  on  the  piUars  he 
made  soits  of  annonr 
for  a  perpetual  me- 
mory ;  and  by  the  suits 
of  armour  ships  carved, 
so  that  they  might  be 
seen  by  all  that  sail  on 
the  sea.  This  sepulchre . 
he  made  at  Hodln,  and 
it  stands  unto  this 
day." 


Joseph.  AhL  lia  «.  S  6. 
*'  And  Simon  built  a 
very  large  monument 
to  his  Csther  and  his 
brethren  of  white  and 
polished  stone.  And  he 
raised  it  up  to  a  great 
and  oonspicuoas  height, 
and  threw  doisteni 
around,  and  set  up 
pillars  of  a  single  stone, 
a  work  wonderful  to 
behold  : .  and  near  to 
these  he  built  seven 
pyramids  to  hie  parents 
and  his  brothers,  onft 
for  each,  terrible  to 
behold  both  for  siae  and 
beanty. 


And  these  thhugs  are 
prescorved  even  to  thif 


The  monuments  are  said  by  EuseUtui 
(Onom.)  to  have  been  still  shown  when  he 
wrote -AjDw  circa  320. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  ASMON^AN  KINGDOMS.      B.C.  106-37. 

5  1.  Change  for  the  worse  in  Jewish  history —  Arktobulus  I.  assumes  the  royal  title  — 
Conquest  of  Itursea  —  Deaths  of  Antigonus  and  Aristobulus  —  $2.  Alexander 
Jann^us  —  Judaea  invaded  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  and  rescued  by  Cleopatra— 
Conquests  and  defeats  of  Alexander — His  civil  war,  and  dying  reconciliation  with 
the  Pharisees — Honours  to  his  memory.  $  3.  Alexakdra,  with  Hyrcanus  11.  as 
high-priest — Ascendancy  of  the  Pharisees,  undermined  by  a  secret  opposition.  ^  4. 
Htrcakus  II.  is  deposed  by  his  brother  Aristobulus— Defeat  of  the  party  of  the 
Pharisees.  1^  5.  Aristobulus  II.  ^  Rise  of  Antipateb — Hyrcanus  flies  to  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia,  who  besieges  Jerusalem  —  The  paschal  lambs  —  The  prayer  of  Onias. 
$  6.  Intervention  of  Rome— The  Mithridatic  War— Tigranes  expelled  from  Syria 
by  Lucullus — Antiochus  XIII.  deposed,  and  Syria  made  a  Roman  province — 
Pompey  as  arbiter  between  the  Jewish  princes — Resistance  of  Aristobulus— 
Pompey  talces  Jerusalem,  profanes  the  Temple,  and  carries  off  Aristobulus  to  Rome. 
$  7.  Hyrcanus  II.  restored  to  the  high-priesthood — Revolt  of  Alexander  put  down 
by  Gabinius — New  Constitution  ^  The  five  Great  Sanhedrims— Escape  and  defeat 
of  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus  —  New  revolt  and  defeat  of  Alexander  —  Crasaus 
plunders  the  Temple.  $  8.  The  Great  Civil  War  of  Rome  —  Deaths  of  Aristobulus 
and  Alexander  —  Hyrcanus  ethnarch  and  Antipater  procurator  of  Judaea  —  Family 
of  Antipater — Herod  governor  of  Galilee — His  early  boldness.  $9.  Death  of 
Caesar — Judaea  oppressed  by  Cassius — Murder  of  Antipater  and  revenge  of  Herod 
—  Unsuccessful  risings  of  the  stricter  Jews — Herod  marries  Mariamue,  the  grand- 
daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  defeats  Antigonus — Mark  Antony  makes  Herod  and 
Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Palestine — The  Parthian  Invasion  —  Flight  of  Herod  —  Death 
of  Phasael  and  mutilation  of  Hyrcanus.  $  10.  Nominal  reign  of  Antigonus — Herod 
named  by  the  triumvirs  king  of  Judaea — His  war  with  Antigonus  —  Capture  of 
Jerusalem — Execution  of  Antigonus — End  of  the  Asugsmav  Dyxastf. 

§  1.  No  successive  pages  of  history  present  a  more  painful  contrast, 
than  those  recording  the  liberation  of  Judsea  by  the  Maccabees,  and 
its  misgovemment  by  their  posterity.  In  the  prosperous  reign  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  we  see  the  seeds  of  that  unholy  ambition  and 
religious  discord,  which  broke  out  immediately  upon  his  death. 


ir.c.  106-5.  REIGN  OF  ARISTOBULTTS  t  46 


Hyrcanus  had  left  the  civil  government  by  will  to  his  wife;- 
example,  among  many  soon  to  be  met  with,  of  the  rise  of  those 
female  influences  which  have  always  played  an  important  part  in 
eastern  despotisms ; — but  it  was  seized,  with  the  high-priesthood,  by 
his  eldest  son  Aristobulus,  who  imprisoned  his  mother  and  starved 
her  to  death.  Abistobulus  I.  (b.c.  106-105),  assumed  the  diadem  * 
and  the  title  of  king,  and  founded  the  Asmonasan  monarchy,  which 
lasted  just  70  years ;  but  the  whole  period  was  one  of  internal  dissen- 
sion,  and  for  nearly  its  latter  half  the  interference  of  the  Bomans 
made  the  royalty  little  more  than  nominal. 

The  brief  reign  of  Aristobulus  is  marked  by  one  important  con- 
quest, and  a  series  of  domestic  tragedies.  He  subdued  Ituraea* 
(afterwards  called  Auranitis),  a  district  east  of  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of 
Antilibanus ;  and  the  inhabitants  submitted  to  circumcision  under 
the  threat  of  banishment.  A  dangerous  illness  compelled  him  to 
return,  leaving  behind  his  favourite  brother  Antigonus;  his  other 
three  brothers  having  been  shut  up  in  prison.  Antigonus  soon 
completed  the  conquest,  and  came  back  to  Jerusalem.  His  appear- 
ance in  arms,  to  pay  his  devotions  in  the  Temple,  was  used  by  the 
queen  Alexandra  and  the  women  of  the  court  to  rouse  his  brother's 
jealousy.  Aristobulus  summoned  him  to  come  unarmed  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  stationed  soldiers  in  the  subterranean  passage  from  the 
Temple  to  the  tower  of  Baris,  with  orders  to  despatch  him  if  he 
appeared  in  arms.  Antigonus  was  drawn  into  the  trap  by  treacher- 
ous messengers,  who  told  him  that  the  king  wished  to  see  his  splendid 
armour.  The  dying  king,  horror-struck  at  the  crime,  vomited  blood ; 
the  slave  who  bore  away  the  basin  slipped  upon  the  spot  where 
Antigonus  had  been  killed,  and  the  blood  of  the  two  brothers  was 
mingled  upon  the  pavement — too  true  an  emblem  of  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  AsmonaBans.  The  king  compelled  his  attendants  to  tell 
him  the  cause  of  the  consternation  that  he  saw  around  him,  and, 
on  hearing  it,  expired  in  an  agony  of  remorse.  He  was  doubly 
obnoxious  as  a  Sadducee,  and  for  his  leaning  to  the  Greek  party, 
whence  he  obtained  the  epithet  of  Philhellen;  and  it  is  possible 
that  his  character  has  been  darkened  by  party  hatred.  His  three 
brothers  were  released  from  prison  after  his  death. 

(Gibbon,  L  392 ;  Zedt  Iz.  16),  and  enriched 
with  gold  (Rev.  is.  7).    It  was  peculiarly 


•  This  word,  now  used  in  a  vague  poeticea 
sense^  bad  a  specific  meaning  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  diadem  was  a 
fillet  of  Bilk,  two  inches  broad,  bound  round 
the  head  and  tied  behind,  the  invention  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Liber  (Plin.  ff.  N. 
vii.  56, 57).  Its  colour  was  generally  white 
CTac.  An.  vi.  37 ;  SiL  ItaL  xvL  241);  some- 
times,  however,  it  was  of  blue,  like  that  of 
Darius,  ecerulea  fagcia  cUbo  distincta  (Q. 
Curt.  iii.  3,  vi,  20 ;  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  3,  $  13) ; 
and  it  was  sown  with  pearls  or  other  gems 


the  mark  of  Oriental  sovereigns  (1  Mace. 
xilL  82,  rh  SidSrifia  t^c  'Ao-iac),  and  hence 
the  deep  offence  caused  by  the  attempt  of 
Caesar  to  substitute  it  for  the  laurel  crown 
appropriated  to  Roman  emperors. 

3  It  derived  its  name  from  Jetur,  a  son 
of  Ishmael,  who  gave  his  name,  like  the 
rest  of  his  brethren,  to  ^e  little  province 
he  colonised  (Gen.  zxv.  15, 16). 
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§2.  Alexander  Jann^us  (b.c.  105-78),  the  eldest  surviving 
brother  of  Aristobulns  L,  secured  the  succession  to  the  throne  and 
priesthood  by  putting  his  next  brother  to  death,  on  a  charge  of 
aspiring  to  the  diadem.  The  intestine  commotions  both  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  invited  him  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Palestine  which  had 
not  yet  submitted :  Ptolemais,  Gaza,  Dora,  and  the  tower  of  Straton. 
On  his  besieging  Ptolemais,  the  people  asked  aid  from  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  who  was  now  king  of  Cyprus,  having  been  driven  from 
the  throne  of  Egypt  by  his  mother,  Cleopatra.  The  large  force  with 
which  Ptolemy  came  to  their  relief  excited  the  fears  of  the  citizens, 
and  they  refused  to  admit  him.  He  marched  into  Judaea,  defeated 
Alexander's  army  with  great  slaughter,  and  ravaged  the  country 
with  horrible  cruelties.  Judaea  was  rescued  by  an  army  which 
Cleopatra  sent  to  its  aid  under  two  Alexandrian  Jews,  Chelchias  and 
Ananias;^  and  the  queen,  resisting  the  advice  of  her  counsellors  to 
seize  the  country,  was  content  with  the  capture  of  Ptolemais.  When 
the  foreign  armies  had  retired,  Alexander  took  Gadara,  east  of  Jordan, 
but  was  defeated  before  Amathus.  He  next  laid  siege  to  Gaza,  and 
after  a  desperate  struggle  took  and  utterly  destroyed  the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  Jewish  factions  were  tending  rapidly  to  civil  war. 
The  Pharisees  incited  a  tumult  against  Alexander.  As  he  w:as  offi- 
ciating at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  people  pelted  him  with 
citrons,  and  revived  the  insults  upon  his  father's  birth.  Alexander 
called  in  his  guards,  and  6000  of  the  people  were  killed.  To  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  tumults,  the  court  of  the  priests  was  railed  off 
from  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  and  Alexander  enrolled  a-  body- 
guard of  Pisidian  and  Cilician  mercenaries.  He  then  resumed  his 
projects  of  conquest,  and  subdued  Gilead  and  Moab.  Three  years 
later  he  had  advanced  against  Gfaulonitis,  a  district  in  the  north  of 
Batanea,  when  he  was  defeated,  with  the  total  loss  of  his  army,  by 
the  Arabian  king,  Orodes. 

The  whole  Jewish  natioii  now  rose  in  rebellion,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued  for  six  years.  Alexander's  meccenaries  at  first  gave  him  the 
upper  hand ;  but,  when  he  asked  the  people  on  what  terms  they 
would  submit,  they  called  out  to  him  to  cut  his  throat.  At  length, 
by  the  aid  of  Demetrius  Eucaerus,  one  of  the  rival  kings  of  Syria, 
Alexander  was  defeated,  and  his  mercenaries  cut  to  pieces,  he  himself 
flying  to  the  mountains.  By  an  unexplained  reaction  of-  public 
feeling,  he  soon  recovered  all  he  had  lost ;  and,  having  finished  the 
civil  war  by  the  capture  of  Bethsura,  he  brought  his  prisoners  in 
triumph  to  Jerusalem.  Then  was  seen  the  incredible  spectacle  of  a 
high-priest,  the  great-grandson  of  Simon  the  Maccabee,  sitting  at 


»  The  infitienoe  aoqnired  by  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  is  further  proved  by  the  dream* 
Btancc,  that  Ananias  succeeded  in  dissuad- 


ing Cleopatra  from  seizing  Alexander 
when  he  came  to  offer  his  congratulations 
at  Ptolemais. 


B.C.  69. 
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a  banquet  with  his  wives  and  concubines,  to  gloat  his  eyes  upon  the 
crucifixion  of  800  of  his  enemies  and  the  massacre  of  their  wived  and 
children.  The  nickname  of  "  Thracian  '*  expressed  the  impotence  of 
public  indignation ;  his  opponents  fled  the  country,  to  the  number 
of  8000 ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  undisturbed  by  open 
revolt. 

Alexander  spent  some  years  in  extending  his  dominions  to  the 
east  of  Jordan,  and  defending  them  against  the  Syrians  and  Arabians* 
He  died  of  an  ague  at  the  siege  of  Bagaba,  after  advising  his  wife  to 
convene  the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees,  and,  having  placed  his  dead 
bcMiy  at  their  disposal,  to  ofifer  to  govern  by  their  counsels.  This 
last  propitiation  of  his  inveterate  enemies  was  entirely  successful- 
Alexander's  remains  were  honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral:  his 
widow  succeeded  to  the  civil  government,  and  his  eldest  son,  Hyr- 
canus,  to  the  high-priesthood.* 

§  3.  Alexandba  (B.C.  78-69)  gave  up  all  real  power  to  the  Pha- 
risees, who  recalled  the  exiles  of  their  own  party,  and  demanded 
justice  on  those  who  hg^d  advised  the  crucifixion  of  the  800  rebels. 
But  a  strong  opposition  was  organized  under  Aristobulus,  the  younger, 
son  of  Alexander,  secretly  favoured  by  his  mother.  She  sent  the 
accused  persons  to  garrison  some  of  the  frontier  towns,  and  despatched 
Aristobulus  on  a  secret  expedition  against  Damascus,  in  which  his 
success  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  army.  . 

§  4.  The  result  was  seen  when  Alexandra,  dying  at  the  age  of 
73,  was  succeeded  nominally  by  Hyrcanus  II.,  who  already  held 
the  high-priesthood  (b.o.  69).  Aristobulus  fled  from  Jerusalem 
before  his  mother  breathed  her  last ;  and,  collecting  an  army  from 
the  ganisons,  he  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Pharisees  at  Jericho^  and 
advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  Hyrcanus  took,  refuge  in  the  tower  of 
Baris,  which  he  surrendered  after  a  short  siege,  yielding  the  civil  and 
pontifical  crowns  to  his  brother,  who  permitted  him  to  retire  into 
private  life. 

§  5.  Abistobulus  n.  (B.C.  69-63)  had  scarcely  achieved  his  victory 
over  the  Pharisees,  when  a  new  enemy  arose  in  the  person  of  Anti- 
PATEB,  whose  son  Herod  was  destined  to  raise  a  new  throne  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Asmonaean  dynasty.  Antipater  was  by  birth  an  Idumaaan 
noble,  the  son  of  Antipas,  who  had  been  governor  of  Idumasa  under 
Alexander  Jannseus.  Brought  up  at  the  royal  court,  he  embraced 
Judaism,  at  least  in  name,  and  became  the  bosom  friend  of  Hyrcanus, 
whose  feeble  mind  he  now  easily  bent  to  his  own  ambitious  schemes. 
Persuading  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger  from  his  brother,  Anti- 


*  Amidst  the  general  silence  of  the  clas- 
sical authors,  it  is  interesting  to  find  Strabo 
speaking  of  Judaea  as  now  ^  openly  govern- 
ed by  tyranny,"  and  naming  Alexander 


(though  inaccurately)  as  "the  first  who, 
instead  of  a  priest,  a^umed  the  state  of  a 
king"  (xvi.  p.  762). 
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pater  induced  Hyrcanus  to  fly  to  Abetas,  king  of  the  Nabathasans 
of  Arabia  Petrsea,  a  new  power  which  had  been  growing  up  around 
the  rock-hewn  city  of  Petra.*  They  soon  returned  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men  imder  Aretas,  who  defeated  Aristobulus,  and  besieged 
him  in  the  Temple,  his  last  refuge.  The  passover  came  round,  and 
the  besieged  had  no  lambs  to  offer.  We  have  seen  a  Syrian  king, 
Ahtiochus  Sidetes,  furnishing  victims  during  a  former  siege ;  but  the 
allies,  though  partisans  of  a  high-priest,  mocked  the  besieged  by 
promising  to  supply  them,  if  they  would  let  down  baskets  over  the 
wall  with  the  price  of  the  victims,  and  then,  taking  the  money,  they 
left  the  baskets  to  be  drawn  up  empty,  or  placed  in  them  swine 
instead  of  the  lambs. 

Ajiother  striking  incident  of  the  siege  relieves  the  monotonous 
story  of  these  civil  discords.  Onias,  an  aged  man  in  the  camp  of 
Hyrcanus,  was  required  to  offer  his  prayers,  which  had  proved 
effectual  during  a  great  drought ;  and  he  besought  God,  since  His 
people  were  on  one  side  and  His  priests  on  the  other,  not  to  hear 
the  prayers  of  either  for  each  other's  hurt.  For  this  impartial  pa- 
triotism he  was  stoned  to  death. 

§  6.  Amidst  such  scenes  it  was  time  for  the  appearance  of  that 
stem  arbiter, — the  Iron  state  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  vision, — ^to  which 
Providence  had  assigned  the  work  of  crushing  the  effete  despotisms 
of  Asia,  and  reducing  the  civilized  world  under  one  government,  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Christ.  Romb,  though  never 
wanting  a  pretext  for  interference  with  other  states,  might  plead 
her  alliance  of  a  century  old  with  the  Asmonaean  princes  as  making 
her  intervention  a  duty.  Her  supremacy  in  Western  Asia  had-  long 
been  disputed  and  imperilled  by  Mithridates,*  whose  son-in-law, 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  had  seized  Syria  in  b.o.  83,  and  remained 
master  of  the  country,  till  LucuUus  defeated  Tigranes,  and  restored 
the  last  of  the  Seleucidas,  Antiochus  XHI.,  in  the  first  year  of  Aris- 
tobulus, B.C.  69.  Three  years  later,  the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic 
war  was  committed  to  the  famous  Pompey ;  and  while  he  defeated 
Mithridates,  and  plunged  in  pursuit  of  him  into  the  regions  south 
of  Mount  Caucasus,  his  lieutenant  Scaurus  was  sent  to  take  pos- 
session of  Damascus  and  settle  the  affairs  of  Syria.  After  deposing 
Antiochus  XIII.  and  conquering  Syria  for  Rome  (b.c.  66),  Scaurus 
received  at  Damascus  the  envoys  of  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  who 
now  occupied  the  positions  in  which  we  left  them  at  Jerusalem. 
Both  offered  the  large  bribes  of  400  talents,  and  Scaurus  decided  in 
favour  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  master  of  the  treasures  in  the  Temple 
(B.C.  64). 

Aretas  retired  at  the  Roman's  command ;  and  Aristobulus,  falling 

«  Respecting  the  origin  and  history  of  this  people,  see  the  Diet,  qf  Bible,  art  Nebaiots. 
«  The  Btory  of  the  Mithridatic  Wars  belongs  to  the  history  of  Rome. 
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on  his  rear,  gave  him  a  gignal  defeat.    The  same -year,  Pompey 
himself,  having  reduced  Ccelesyria,  appeared  at  Damascus  to  receive 
the  homage  and  presents  of  the  neighbouring  kings.    Aristobulus 
sent  him  a  golden  vine,  worth  500  talents ;  but  Pompey  took  care  to 
hold  the  balance  in  suspense  between  the  prince  who  had  possession 
of  Jerusalem  and  his  feeble  rival.    He  returned  to  Syria,  and  came 
again  in  the  following  spring  to  Damascus,  to  hold  a  formal  court  for 
deciding,  not  only  between  the  two  brothers,  but  between  them  and 
the  Jewish  people,  who  now  ventured  to  complain  of  the  hierarchical 
kingdom  as  a  usurpation.    Hyrcanus  was  represented  by  the  wily 
Antipater,  who  had  taken  care  to  enforce  his  argument  from  the 
right  of  the  elder  brother  by  bribing  more  than  a  thousand  of 
the  most  distinguished  Jews  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  as  his 
-adherents.    In  contrast  with  this  venerable  band,  there  apjpeared  on 
the  part  of  Aristobulus  "a  troop  of  insolent  youths,  splendidly 
arrayed  in  purple,  with  flowing  hair  and  rich  armour,  who  carried 
themselves  as  if  they  were  the  true  nobles  of  the  land  "  (Milman). 
The  orators  of  his  party  pleaded  that  the  imbecility  of  Hyrcanus 
rendered  him  unfit  to  govern.    The  Roman  behaved  to  both  with 
that  cold  and  ambiguous  reserve,  which  Cicero  has  drawn  as  a  lead- 
ing trait  of  his  character,  and  while  studiously  courteous  to  Aristo- 
bulus, he  left  reason  to  suspect  that  his  decision  would  be  in  favour 
of  Hyrcanus,  whose  incapacity  was  sure  to  give  a  pretext  for  con- 
verting protection  into  conquest    From  some  such  fear,  or  from  the 
consciousness  of  a  bad  cause,  Aristobulus  no  sooner  saw  the  departure 
of  Pompey  on  an  expedition  to  secure  the-  rock-hewn  city  of  Petra, 
the  great  trading  capital  of  the  Arabs,  than  he  began  to  prepare  for 
resistance.    The  rapid  return  of  Pompey  disconcerted  his  plans ;  and 
Aristobulus,  unable  to  disobey  the  mandate  to  come  forth  from  the 
stronghold  of  Alexandrion,  was  compelled  to  sign  orders  for  the  sur- 
render of  all  his  fortresses.    The  restless  prince  still  tried  the  last 
resource  of  fleeing  to  Jerusalem  and  attempting  to  defend  the  oity. 
The  Boman  legions  advanced  along  the  high  road  from  the  East 
through  Jericho,  where  Pompey's  admiration  was  excited  by  the 
palm-groves  that  gave  name  to  the  city,  and  the  odoriferous  shrubs 
which  yielded  its  far-famed  balsams.    Once  more  Aristobulus  came 
forward  to  offer  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem ;  and  he  was  detained 
while  Pompey  sent  forward  his  legate,  Gabinius,  to  take  possession 
of  the  city.    On  its  unexpected  resistance,  Pompey  threw  Aristo- 
bulus into  chains,  and  advanced  with  his  whole  army.    He  was 
admitted  by  the  party  of  Hyrcanus,  who  had  now  gained  the  upper 
hand.    The  friends  of  Aristobulus  shut  themselves  up  in  the  temple, 
which  held  out  for  three  months,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  assault, 
with  the  slaughter  of  12,000  Jews.    The  priests,  who  were  engaged 
about  the  daily  sacrifices,  calmly  continued  their  service,  and  many 

27.  T.  HIST.  ^ 
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of  them  were  slain  at  the  altar.  The  Temple  was  profaned  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Boman  general,  the  images  on  whose  standards 
had  long  ago  been  indicated  by  Daniel's  prophecy  of  "  the  abomi- 
nation that  maketh  desolate"  (b.c.  63) :  but,  as  on  former  occasions, 
a  long  respite,  filled  with  golden  opportunities,  followed  the  first 
step  of  the  threatened  judgment,  before  the  desolation  was  com- 
pleted. Pompey  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  he  was  amazed 
to  find  no  statue  or  other  symbol  of  the  Deity.  He  left  the  sacred 
vessels  and  the  vast  treasures  untouched,'  and  ordered  the  temple  to 
be  purified.  He  conferred  the  high-priesthood  and  principality  upoii 
Hyrcanus,  limiting  his  territory  to  Judaea  Proper,  and  forbidding 
him  to  assume  the  crown.  He  imposed  a  tribute,  and  demolished 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Aristobulus  was  carried  off,  with  his  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  to  grace  the  victor's  triumph ;  but  Alex- 
ander, the  elder  son,  escaped  on  the  way;  and  Antigonus,  the 
younger,  as  well  as  Aristobulus  himself,  made  their  escape  from 
Bome  at  a  later  period.  Meanwhile,  the  Jews  regarded  Pompey's 
sacrilege  as  the  fatal  turning-point  of  his  history ;  and  when  ihe 
civil  war  broke  out,  they  warmly  embraced  the  party  of  Caesar. 

§  7.  Hybcanus  n.  (b.o.  63-40)  was  restored  to  a  power  which  was 
merely  nominal;  for  Judaea  was  really  governed  by  Antipater  in 
complete  subservience  to  the  policy  of  Rome.  In  fact,  Judaea  seems 
to  have  been  annexed  by  Pompey  to  the  newly-formed  province  of 
Syria,  though  under  a  separate  administration,  both  judicial  and  . 
financial.  The  progress  of  Alexander,  who  soon  appeared  at  the 
head  of  10,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  left  Hyrcanus  no  choice  but 
Roman  protection.  Qabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  besieged  Alex- 
ander in  the  fortress  of  Alexandrion ;  but  the  interest  of  Alexander's 
mother  with  the  Romans  obtained  her  son  an  amnesty,  on  condition 
of  his  surrendering  that  and  his  other  fortresses.  The  celebrated 
Maek  Antony  acted  in  this  campaign  as  the  lieutenant  of  Gabi- 
nius.  The  intervention  of  Gabinius  led  to  a  new  settlement  of  the 
civil  government.  He  deprived  the  high-priest  of  the  supreme 
power,  which  he  divided  among  five  "  Great  Sanhedrims*"  seated  at 
Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Gadara,  Amanthus,  and  Sepphoris,  and  modelled 
on  the  Great  Sanhedrim  of  71  members,  which  had  administered 

'  It  excites  nataral  surprise  to  find  the 
Temple,  at  this  stage  of  Jewish  history, 
still  in  possession  of  treasures  which  have 
been  computed  at  two  millions  sterling. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  offer- 
ings sent  by  the  pious  Jews  from  every 
province  of  the  Boman  empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  incidental  notice  in  Cicero's 
praise  of  Flaccus  for  forbidding  the  export, 
of  such  offerings  from  the  province  of  Asia. 
*'Thto  very  remarkable  pajssage,"  st^s  Dr.. 


shows,  curiously  enough,  the 
Jews  as  ahready  exporters  of  gold,  though 
but  religious  offerings,  yet  affecting  ibe 
markets  of  the  world;  tiieir  great  nnmberB, 
and  clamour  in  the  public  assemblies  in 
the  cities  of  Asia  Minor ;  the  astonishment 
tiiat  Pompey  had  the  moderation,  for  which 
Cicero  is  perplexed  to  account,  not  to 
plunder  the  Temple,  and  was  unwilling  to 
expose  liimself  to  the'  reproaches  of  a 
people  so_  likely  to  be  heard  as  the  JewsL** 
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justice  at  Jerasalem  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.'  Thus  the 
desire  of  the  Jews  for  emancipation  from  the  temporal  power  of 
the  high-priest  was  gratified  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of  a  central 
seat  of  government.  This  state  of  things  lasted  till  the  restoration 
of  Hyrcanus  to  the  principality  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.o.  44. 

The  new  settlement  was  but  just  made,  when  Aristobulus,  having 
escaped  from  Rome  with  his  younger  son  Antigonus,  gathered  a  new 
army,  and  again  occupied  Alexandrion;  but  they  were  speedily 
defeated  by  Gabinius,  and  sent  back  to  Rome,  where  Aristobulus 
remained  a  prisoner,  but  Antigonus  was  again  released  through  his 
mother's  intercession.  When  Gabinius  naarched  with  Mark  Antony 
into  Egypt,  Alexander  seized  the  opportunity  for  another  revolt,  and 
shut  up  the  small  Roman  force,  who  had  been  left  behind,  in  Mount 
Gerizim  (b.o.  56).  At  the  head  of  80,000  men  he  met  Grabinius  after 
his  return  from  Egypt,  but  was  utterly  defeated  near  Mount  Tabor, 
and  only  saved  his  life  by  flight. 

In  B.C.  55  Crassus  received  Syria  as  his  share  in  the  partition 
of  provinces  by  the  first  triumvirs.  In  the  following  year  he 
reached  Jerusalem  on  his  disastrous  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
who  had  complete  power  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  had  begun  to 
threaten  Syria.  The  high-priest  only  whetted  his  insatiable  avarice 
by  the  surrender  of  a  secret  treasure;  and  Crassus  pillaged  the 
temple  of  all  the  wealth  which  was  collected  by  the  annual  offer- 
ings of  the  faithful  who  were  dispersed  over  the  world,  and  which 
Pompey  had  spared.  His  plunder  is  said  to  have  reached  the 
enormous  amount  of  10,000  talents,  or  more  than  two  millions 
sterling ;  and  his  fetal  overthrow  by  the  Parthians  was  viewed  by 
the  Jews  as  the  punishment  of  one  more  of  their  oppressors,  for 
Gabinius  had  already  been  driven  into  exile. 

§  8.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Caesar  freed  Aristobulus 
and  sent  him  to  Judaea,  but  he  was  murdered  on  the  journey  by  the 
partisans  of  Pompey,  and  his  son  Alexander  was  executed  by  Scipio 
at  Antioch.  Antigonus  alone  was  left ;  and  his  claims  were  super- 
seded by  the  timely  aid  which  Antipater  gave  Caesar  in  his  Egyptian 
campaign  (b.o.  48).  His  services  were  rewarded  by  the  restoration 
of  his  puppet  Hyrcanus  to  the  sovereignty,  with  the  title  of 
Ethnarch,  and  by  the  remission  of  tribute  in  the  Sabbatic  year. 
AiTTiFATEB  was  made  the  Procurator  of  all  Judaea,  and  a  Roman 
citizen ;  and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  occupies  the  few 
remaining  years  of  the  Asmonaean  dynasty. 

Antipater  had  four  sons : — Phasael,  Hbbod,  Joseph,  and  Pheroras, 
and  a  daughter  named  Salome.^  He  made  Phasael  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Herod,  who  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  governor 

*  See  Notes  and  lUmtroHont  (A),  The  SI^hbdbim. 

•  See  the  Genealogical  Table  in  tiie  Sotet  and  lUuttroHoni  (B), 
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of  Galilee.  Herod  *"  soon  distingmshed  himself  alike  by  energy  in 
his  government  and  defiance  of  all  Jewish  laws  and  powers.  He 
put  down  the  banditti  by  a  severity  in  which  we  see  the  germs 
of  his  later  cruelties.  His  execution  of  their  leader  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  cited  him  to  answer  before  them 
for  his  assumption  of  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Confident  in  the 
popularity  his  success  had  earned,  and  bearing  a  menacing  letter 
from  Sextus  Cassar,  the  governor  of  Syria,  Herod  appeared  before  the 
Sanhedrim  in  arms  and  royal  purple.  The  only  man  who  dared  to 
rebuke  his  presumption  and  to  warn  the  court  against  submission, 
Sameas,  was  one  of  the  only  two  whose  lives  Herod  spared  when 
the  warning  was  fulfilled.  Hyrcanus  adjourned  the  trial,  and  per- 
mitted Herod  to  escape  to  Damascus  to  Sextus  Caesar,  who  made 
him  governor  of  Coelesyria.  It  required  all  the  influence  of  Anti- 
pater  to  dissuade  his  son  from  marching  in  arms  upon  Jerusalem. 

§  9.  The  death  of  Julius  Cassar  (b.c.  44)  was  a  great  blow,  not 
only  to  the  party  of  Hyrcanus  and  the  family  of  Antipater,  but 
to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  to  whom  he  had  granted  protection 
in  their  religion."^  Cassius  assumed  the  government  of  Syria  with 
the  intolerant  rapacity  of  a  proconsul  of  the  old  school.  Judaea 
was  assessed  at  700  talents,  half  to  be  raised  by  Antipater  and  his 
sons,  and  half  by  Malichus,  a  courtier  of  Hyrcanus.  Malichus 
being  unable  to  raise  his  portion,  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  resentment  of  Cassius,^*  had  not  Antipater  made  good  the 
deficiency  from  the  treasures  of  Hyrcanus.  Malichus  acquitted 
the  obligation  by  poisoning  Antipater ;  but  Herod  not  long  after- 
wards procured  the  murder  of  Malichus  in  the  presence  of  Hyrcanus, 
who  was  forced  to  approve  the  deed  as  performed  by  the  authority 
of  Cassius,  whose  favour  Herod  had  completely  won. 

The  departure  of  Cassius  from  Syria  seemed  to  give  the  stricter 
Jews  the  opportunity  of  throwing  oflf  the  domination  of  the  He- 
rodians,  for  so  we  may  call  the  party  since  the  death  of  Antipater. 
But  Phasael  put  them  down  at  Jerusalem,  and  Antigonus  himself 
was  repulsed  from  Gralilee  by  Herod.  Their  hopes  revived  with  the 
battle  of  Philippi  (b.o.  42) ;  and  Hyrcanus  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  He  was  won  back,  however,  by  Herod,  who  offered  to  marry 
his  granddaughter  Mariamne,^  and  so  allied  himself  to  the  Asm<K 


««>  Properly  Herodes  CHp««7js).  a  Greek 
name,  like  nearly  all  those  of  the  leaders 
at  this  period.  His  mother  was  Qyproe^ 
an  Arabian  princess. 

"  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  10)  qnotes  edicts 
of  Caesar  and  the  senate,  granting  to  Hyr- 
canus the  city  of  Joppa,  and  to  the  people 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Sabbatic  year ;  an  interesting  proof,*among 
others,  of  the  adherence  of  the  later  Jews, 


amidst  all  their  civil  dissensions,  to  the 
rites  which  had  been  neglected  before  the 
Capti>^ty. 

"  This  great  ••  liberator  "  of  his  country 
sold  the  people  of  several  defaulting  vil- 
lages into  slavery. 

13  She  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Ari^bulus,  and  of  Alexandra, 
the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  so  the  last 
representative  (except  Antigonus  and  her 
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naaan  family.  Herod  also  defeated  Antigonns,  tlaough  supported  by 
the  Boman  governor  of  Damascus ;  and  his  presents  and  flattery 
secured  the  favour  of  Mark  Antony,  to  whom  the  second  triumvirate 
had  given  the  dominion  of  the  East.  Antony  committed  the  two 
governments  of  Palestine  to  Herod  and  his  brother  Phasagl,  under 
the  title  of  tetrarchs,  and  issued  various  decrees  in  favour  of 
Hyrcanus  and  the  Jewish  nation  (b.o.  41). 

A  last  ray  of  hope  from  the  East  gilded  the  fall  of  the  Asmonaeans. 
While  Antony  was  spending  his  time  in  dalliance  with  Cleopatra, 
Syria  revolted,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Parthians  under  Pacorus, 
the  king's  son  (b,c.  40).  Antigonus,  the  surviving  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  offered  the  Parthian  general  1000  talents  and  500  woijien  of 
the  noblest  families,  if  he  would  restore  him  to  the  throne.  Sup- 
ported by  a  Parthian  force,  Antigonus  marched  upon  Jerusalem, 
where  the  two  factions  came  to  open  war,  and  Hyrcanus  was  only 
upheld  by  Herod's  enei^  and  severity.  At  length  Hyrcanua  and 
Phasa^l  were  induced,  against  the  advice  of  Herod,  to  submit  their 
cause  in  person  to  Barzaphemes,  the  Parthian  commander  in  Syria. 
Herod  fled  to  Massada,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  he  placed  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his  betrothed 
bride,  Mariamne,  under  the  care  of  his  brother  Joseph  and  an 
Idumaean  force,  while  he  betook  himself  to  Rome.  Foiled  in  the 
main  object  of  securing  Herod's  person,  the  Parthian  general  threw 
Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  into  chains.  The  latter  committed  suicide 
in  prison.  The  former  was  mutilated  of  his  ears,  in  order  to  dis- 
qualify him  from  continuing  high-priest.  He  lived  for  some  years ' 
longer,  and  was  at  Idst  put  to  death  by  Herod  on  a  charge  of 
treason. 

§  10.  Antigonus,  the  last  ruler  of  the  Asmonasan  house,  held 
a  nominal  sovereignty  for  three  years  (b.o.  40-37).  The  Parthians 
ravaged  the  country,  'and  Herod  soon  returned  in  a  new  character. 
He  had  artfully  advocated  with  the  triumvirs  the  claims  of  young 
Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Mariamne,  who  was  the  grandson  both 
of  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus."  But  his  real  wishes  were  doubtless 
well  known  to  his  former  friend,  Antony;  with  his  usual  address 
he  secured  the  favour  of  Octavian ;  and  the  result  was  a  decree  of 
the  Senate  appointing  him  king  of  Judaaa. 

All  this  was  done  at  Home  in  the  short  space  of  a  week,  and 
Herod  landed  at  Ptolemais  after  an  absence  of  only  three  months. 
Antigonus  was  now  left  to  himself,  his  Parthian  allies  having  re- 
tired xm  the  advance  of  Ventidius,  the  legate  of  Antony.    He  was 


brother  Ariqfeobaliu)  of  bothjthe  sarviving 
branches  of  the  ABmonaean  house.  By  the 
marriage^  which  took  place  in  B.a  37,  the 
same  year  in  which  Antigonus  was  put  to 


death,  Herod  adopted  her  claims  as  his  own. 
14  His  &ther  was  Alexander,  the  elder 
son  of  Aristobulus,  and  his  mother  was 
Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus. 
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besieging  Massada,  which  Herod  speedily  relieved '  with  the  aid  of 
a  Roman  force  under  Silo.  The  treachery  of  this  general,  whose 
object  was  to  make  all  the  gain  he  could  of  both  parties,  compelled 
Herod,  after  considerable  successes,  to  retire  from  before  Jerusalem. 
Fixing  his  headquarters  in  Samaria,  he  employed  his  energies  in 
clearing  Galilee  of  robbers.  The  next  year's  campaign  was  inde- 
cisive ;  but,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Parthians  from  Syria,  Antony 
placed  a  sufficient  force  at  Herod's  disposal.  Having  gained  a  great 
battle  over  Pappus,  the  general  of  Antigonus,  Herod  formed  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  37 ;  while  he  sought  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  Asmonsean  party  by  completing  his  marriage 
with  Marianme.  The  siege  lasted  six  months;  the  sufferings  of  the 
besieged  being  increased  by  the  scarcity  of  a  Sabbatic  year.  The 
city  was  at  length  taken  on  a  Sabbath ; "  and  such  was  the  fury  of 
the  Roman  soldiery  under  Sosius,  that  Herod  had  to  entreat  that 
he  might  not  be  left  king  of  a  depopulated  capital.  Antigonus  was 
sent  in  chains  to  Antony,  who  put  him  to  death  at  Herod's  insti- 
gation. The  last  king  of  the  Maccabsean  line  was  the  first  sove- 
reign who  ended  his  life  beneath  the  rods  and  axe  of  the  Roman 
lictor ;  and  the  Jewish  historian  so  far  sympathises  with  Rome,  as 
to  forget  the  shame  of  his  nation  in  contempt  for  the  weakness  of 
its  last  native  ruler.  Thus  ended  the  Asmonaean  dynasty  (b.c.  37), 
in  the  130th  year  from  the  first  victories  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and 
the  70th  from  the  assumption  of  the  royal  title  by  Aristobulus  I. 
We  shall  soon  see  how  the  sole  remaining  scion  of  the  long  line  of 
heroes,  priests,  and  princes,  the  young  Ajristobulus,  was  cut  off  by 
Herod. 

«  The  ••  Day  of  Saturn,"  Dion  Cass,  xlvill.  22. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)    THE  SANHEDRIM. 

Thb  word  Sanhedrim,  properly  Sanhedrin, 
is  formed  from  avvi&piov :  the  attempt^  of 
the  Rabbins  to  find  a  Hebrew  etymology 
for  it  are  idle. 

The  Great  SanJiedrim,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  Talmud,  was  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ  and 
earlier.  In  the  Miahna  it  is  also  styled 
hou$e  qf  judgment. 

The  origin  of  this  assembly  is  traced  in 
the  Mishna  to  the  seventy  elders  whom 
Moses  was  directed  to  associate  with  him 
in  the  government  of  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xi.  16, 17).  This  body  continued  to  exist, 
according  to  the  Rabbinical  accounts,  down 


to  the  close  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
Bfat  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
tribunal  established  by  Moses  was  probably 
temporary,  and  did  not  continue  to  exist 
after  the  Israelites  had  entered  Palestine. 

In  the  lack  of  definite  historical  infor- 
mation as  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  it  can  only  be  said  in  general 
that  the  Greek  etymology  of  the  name 
seems  to  point  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  I^desttne. 
The  fact  that  Herod,  when  procurator  of 
Galilee,  was  summoned  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim (B.CI,  47)w9n  the  ground  that  in  pnttfaig 
men  to  death  he  had  usurped  the  authority 
of  the  body  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  $  4),  shows 
that  it  then  possessed  much  power  and  was. 
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not  of  very  recent  origin.  If  the  yepovo-ia 
rStv  'lovBauoVf  in  2  Mace.  L 10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27, 
designates  the  Sanhedrim — ^as  it  probably 
does^this  is  the  earliest  historical  trace  of 
Its  existence. 

In  the  silence  of  Philo,  Josephus,  and 
the  Mishna  respecting  the  corutitution  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  we  are  obliged  to  depend 
npon  the  few  incidental  notices  in  the  New 
Testament.  From  these  we  gather  that  it 
consisted  of  apxiepcZs,  eki^priestg,  or  the 
heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes  into  which 
the  priests  were  divided  (including,  proba- 
bly, those  who  had  been  high-priests),  irpco-- 
fivTtpoi,  elders,  men  of  age  and  experience, 
and  ypafL/uarms,  icribes,  lawyers,  or  those 
learned  in  the  Jewish  law  (Matt.  xx.  67, 59 ; 
Mark  xv.  1 ;  Luke  xxii.  66 ;  Acts  v.  21). 

The  number  of  members  is  usually  given 
as  71,  though  other  authorities  make  them 
70,  and  others  72.  The  president  of  this 
body  was  styled  JVon*,  and  was  chosen  on 
account  of  his  eminence  in  w^rth  and  wis- 
dom. Often,  if  not  generally,  this  pre-emi- 
n^ice  was  accorded  to  the  high -priest. 
That  the  high-priest  presided  at  the  oon- 
denmation  of  Jesus  (Matt  xxvi.  62)  is  plain 
from  the  narrative.  The  vice-president, 
called  in  the  Talmud /atAer  qf  the  lumte 
of  judgment,  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
president.  While  in  session  the  Sanhedrim 
sat  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle.  In  Matt. 
zzvL  58 ;  Mark  xiv.  54,  a2.,  the  lictors  or 
attendants  of  the  Sanhedrim  are  referred 
to  under  the  name  of  vmipirtu. 

The  place  in  which  the  sessions  of  the 
Sanhedrim  were  ordhaarily  held  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  a  hall  called  Gazeith, 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  In  the  south- 
east comer  of  one  of  the  courts  near  the 
Temple  building.  In  special  exigencies, 
however,  it  seems  to  have  met  in  the  resi- 
dence of  tin  high-priest  (Matt  xxvL  3). 


Forty  years  before  the  destmction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  consequently  while  the  Saviour 
was  teaching  in  Fi&lestine,  the  sessions  of 
the  Sanhedrim  were  removed  from  the  hall 
QazKith  to  a  somewhat  greater  distance 
firom  the  temple  building,  although  still 
on  Mount  Moriah.  After  several  other 
changes,  its  seat  was  finally  established  at 
Tiberias. 

As  a  Judicial  body  the  Sanhedrim  con- 
stituted a  supreme  court,  to  which  belonged 
in  the  first  instance  the  trial  of  a  tribe 
fallen  into  idolatry,  false  prophets,  and  the 
high-priest,  as  well  as  the  other  priests. 
As  an  administrative  council,  it  determined 
other  important  matters.  Jesus  was  ar- 
raigned before  this  body  as  a  false  prophet 
(John  xi.  47),  and  Peter,  John,  Steph^  and 
Paul  as  teachers  of  error  and  deceivers  of 
the  people.  From  Acts  ix.  2  it  appears  that 
the  Sanhedrim  exercised  a  degree  of  autho- 
rity beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  the  power 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment  was  taken 
away  from  this  tribunal  forty  years  befuic 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  With  this 
agrees  the  answer  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate 
(John  xix.  31),  ''.It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
put  any  man  to  death."  Beyond  the  arrest, 
trial,  and  condemnation  of  one  convicted  of 
violating  the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Sanhedrim  at  the  time  could 
not  be  extended ;  the  confirmation  and 
execution  of  the  sentence  in  capital  cases 
belonged  to  the  Roman  procurator.  The 
stoning  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  56  sqq.)  is 
only  an  apparent  exception,  for  it  was 
either  a  tumultuous  procedure,  or,  if  done 
by  order  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  an  illegal 
assumption  of  power,  as  Josephus  (Ant. 
XX.  9, 1)  expressly  declares  the  execution 
of  the  Apostle  James  durmg  the  absence  of 
the  procurator  to  have  been. 
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Temple  <tf  Herod  restored.    See  p.  73. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HEROD   fHB   GREAT.      B.C.  37 — 4. 

5  I.  Government  and  policy  of  the  Herodian  family — Herod  the  Great  —  Massacre  of 

the  Sanhedrim  —  The   high-priesthood — Aristobulus  appointed  and  murdered — 

Herod  and  Qeopatra^  The  Battle  of  Actium  — Herod  and  Octavian.    $  2.  Extent 

and  divisions  of  Herod's  kingdom.    $  3.  Domestic  tragedies — Deaths  of  Mariamne 

and  Alexandra.    $  4.  Government  (tf  Herod — His  hellenizing  practices  —  Building 

of  the  Antonia,  of  Sebaste,  and  of  Gsesarea  —  Herod  courts  Augustus  and  Agrippa— 

His  munificence.    $  5.  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple.    $  6.  Family  of  Herod —Judicial 

murder  of  Aristobulus  and  Alexander  —  CJonspiracy  and  condemnation  of  Antipater. 

$  7.  Herod's  last  illness— Alarm  at  the  birth  of  Christ — The  Massacre  at  Bethlehem 

—Execution  of  Antipater— Death  of  Herod.    $  8.  Character  of  Herod — His  place  in 

Sacred  History — The  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  in  two  streams. 

■> 

§  1.  The  history  of  the  Herodian  family  presents  one  side  of  the 

last  development  of  the  Jewish  nation.     The  evils  already  seen 

D  3 
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in  the  hierarchy  which  grew  up  after  the  Return,  found  an  unex- 
pected embodiment  in  the  tyranny  of  a  foreign  usurper.  Religion 
was  adopted  as  a  policy ;  and  the  hellenizing  designs  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  were  carried  out,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  by  men  who 
professed  to  observe  the  Law.  Side  by  side  with  the;  spiritual 
**  kingdom  of  God,"  proclaimed  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  founded 
by  the  Lord,  a  kingdom  of  the  world  was  established,  which  in  its 
external  splendour  recalled  the  traditional  magnificence  of  Solomon. 
The  simultaneous  realization  of  the  two  principles,  national  and 
spiritual,  which  had  long  variously  influenced  the  Jews  in  the 
establishment  of  a  dynasty  and  a  church,  is  a  fact  pregnant  with 
instruction.  In  the  fulness  of  time  a  descendant  of  Esau  established 
a  false  counterpart  of  the  promised  glories  of  Messiah. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  ancestry' of  the  Herods ;  but, 
neglecting  the  exaggerated  statements  of  friends  and  'enemies,^  it 
seems  certain  that  they  were  of  Idumaean  descent,  a  fact  which  is 
indicated  by  the  forms  of  some  of  the  names  which  were  retained 
in  the  family.  But  though  aliens  by  race,  the  Herods  were  Jews  in 
faith.  The  Idumseans  had  been  conquered  and  brought  over  to 
Judaism  by  John  Hyrcanus  (b.c.  130) ;  and  from  the  time  of  their 
conversion  they  remained  constant  to  their  new  religion,  looking 
upon  Jerusalem  as  their  mother  city,  and  claiming  for  themselves 
the  name  of  Jews.* 

The  general  policy  of  the  whole  Herodian  family,  though  modified 
by  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  successive  rulers,  was  the  same. 
It  centred  in  the  endeavour  to  found  a  great  and  independent  king- 
dom, in  which  the  power  of  Judaism  should  subserve  the  con- 
solidation of  a  state.  The  protection  of  Rome  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  necessity ;  but  the  designs  of  Herod  I.  and  Agrippa  I.  point 
to  an  independent  Eastern  Empu*e  as  their  end,  and  not  to  a  mere 
subject  monarchy.  Such  a  consummation  of  the  Jewish  hopes  seems 
to  have  found  some  measure  of  acceptance  at  first,  and  hence  arose 
the  party  of  the  Berodians ;'  and  by  a  natural  reaction  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Herods  opened  the  way  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  nationality.     The  religion  which  was  degraded  into  the  in- 

1  The  Jewish  partisans  of  Herod  (Nicolas  attached  to  the  service  of  a  temple  of  Apollo 

Damasoenas,  dp.  Joseph.  Ant.  adv.  1,  3)  at  Ascalon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  l^ 

sought  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  Idnnuean  robbers,  and  kept  l^  them,  as  bis 

descent  from   one  of  the  noble  families  father  could  not  pay  his  ransom.     The 

which  retnmed  from  Babylon ;  and,  on  locality  (cf.  PLilo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  $  30)  no 

the   other  band,  early  Christian   wi  iters  less  than  the  office  was  calculated  to  fix  a 

represented  his  origin  as  utterly  mean  and  heavy  reproach  upon  the  name  (cf.  Routh, 

servile.    Africanus  has  preserved  a  tradi-  ad  loc.).    This  story  is  repeated  with  great 

tion  (Routh,  Bdl,  Sacr.  ii  p.  235),  on  the  inaccuracy  by  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  zx.). 

authority  of  "the  natural  kinsmen  of  the  *  Joseph.  Ant.  X3U  l^^li  B.J.  i.  10,  $  4 

Saviour,"  which  makes  Antipater,  the  &ther  iv.  4,  $  4.                                                 j 

of  Herod,  the  son  of  one  Herod;  a  slave  ;      s  j^^otes  and  Ittustraticns  (A).  3, 
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strument  of  unscrupulous  ambition  lost  its  power  to  quicken  a 
united  people.  The  high-priests  were  appointed  and  deposed  by 
Herod  I.  and  his  successors  with  such  a  reckless  disregard  for  the 
character  of  their  office,  that  the  office  itself  was  deprived  of  its 
sacred  dignity.^  The  nation  was  divided,  and  amidst  the  conflicts 
of  sects  a  universal  futh  arose,  which  more  than  fulfilled  the  nobler 
hopes  that  found  no  satisfaction  in  the  treacherous  grandeur  of  a 
court. 

Hebod  the  Gbeat'  (b.o.  37r4)  was  now  established  on  the 
throne  of  Judasa,  and  founded  a  dynasty  of  princes  who  ruled  in 
different  parts  of  Palestine  under  various  titles ;  but  among  whom 
he  himself  was  the  last,  as  he  was  the  first,  independent  sovereign 
of  the  whole  country.  For  he  may  be  termed  independent  in  refer- 
ence to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  though  its  origin  and  tenure  rested 
on  the  will  of  his  Roman  masters.  By  birth  an  Idumasan,  by  policy 
and  predilection  an  adherent  and  imitator  of  Home,  he  seemed  to 
many  of  his  subjects  little  better  than  a  heathen  conqueror ;  and  his 
cruelties  to  the  Asmonaean  house,  which  was  still  held  in  reverence, 
roused  a  deep  sense  of  indignation.  He  signalised  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  by  ofiferings  to  the  Gapitolihe  Jupiter,  and  surrounded 
his  person  with  foreign  mercenaries,  some  of  whom  had  been  formerly 
in  the  service  of  Cleopatra.  His  coins,  and  those  of  his  successors, 
bore  oaly  Greek  legends,  and  he  introduced  heathen  games  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  He  resolved  at  once  to  show  the  mal- 
contents that  they  had  a  master.  Massacre  and  confiscation  were 
dealt  out  to  the  Asmonaean  party.  Forty-five  of  the  chief  adhe- 
rents of  Antigonus  were  put  to  death,  witii  the  whole  Sanhedrim, 
except  the  rabbis  Sameas  and  Pollio,*  who  tiad  counselled  the  sur- 
render of  Jerusalem  during  the  siege.  Their  spoils  enabled  Herod 
to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  his  patron  Antony.  The  whole  period 
of  Herod's  reign  was,  in  many  respects,  a  repetition  of  that  of  the 
Maccabees  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  True,  Herod  was  more 
politic  and  more  prudent,  and  also  probably  hjid  more  sympathy 
with  the  Jewish  character,  than  Antiochus.  But  the  spirit  of  stem 
resistance  to  innovation  and  of  devotion  to  the  law  of  Jehovah 
burnt  no  less  fiercely  in  the  breasts  of  the  people  than  it  had  done 
before ;  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  every  attempt  on  Herod's 
part  to  introduce  foreign  customs  was  met  by  outbreaks,  and  how 
futile  were  all  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  both  on  the  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  welfare  of  the  people  when  these  obnoxioQs  intiu- 
sions  were  in  question.    Whatever  his  ultimate  designs  might  be, 

*  See  Acts  xziil.  2  toL  title  of  royalty,  not  the  appellation  of  the 

s  Ewald  observes  that   Herod  is  not  ntan. 

called   the  Great   in  any  contemporary  <  The  Jewish  names  of  these  two  great 

docmnent.    There  are  inscriptions  which  rabbis  were  Shemaiah  and  Abtaleon.    They 

style  him  "  the  Great  King,"  but  this  is  a  were  the  sons  of  proselytes. 
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he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  annul  the  great  institutions  of  religion ; 
nor,  as  a  stranger  of  the  hated  race  of  Esau,  did  he  venture  to 
assume  the  robes  of  Aaron.  He  brought  an  obscure  priest  from 
Babylon,  named  Ananel,  to  fill  the  office  of  high-priest,  which  had 
been  vacant  since  the  mutilation  of  Hyrcanus.  But  this  insult  to 
the  surviving  members  of  the  Asmonasan  house  found  an  able  and 
unscrupulous  opponent.  This  was  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyr- 
canus, widow  of  Alexander  the  elder  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  mother 
of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne,  and  of  young  Aristobulus,  whose  cjaims 
we  have  seen  Herod  himself  affecting  to  support  at  Rome.  Her 
adroit  appeals  to  Cleopatra,  and  her  unscrupulous  intrigues  to  win 
over  Antony,  alarmed  Herod,  who,  always  ready  to  trim  his  policy 
by  necessity,  conferred  the  high-priestiiood  on  Aristobulus.  But 
the  people's  applause,  when  they  saw  the  graceful  youth  of  sixteen, 
the  last  scion  of  the  Maccabees,  perform  his  office  with  a  dignity 
becoming  his  descent,  sealed  the  doom  which  had  doubtless  already 
been  resolved  on.  At  a  feast  given  by  Alexandra  to  Herod  near 
Jericho,  Aristobulus  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  a  tank,  as  if 
accidentally,  by  the  rough  play  of  his  comrades,  who  were  insti- 
gated by  Herod.    Ananel  was  then  reappointed  to  the  priesthood. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  honoured  his  victim  with  a  splendid 
funeral.  The  people  were  not  deceived  by  his  pretended  grief;  and 
Alexandra  again  appealed  to  Cleopatra.  Herod  was  summoned  to 
Antony  at  Laodicea.  He  resolved  to  face  the  danger;  but,  the 
husband's  jealousy  being  perhaps  mixed  with  the  desire  for  a  sweet 
revenge  on  Alexandra  in  the  death  of  her  remaining  child,  he  left 
orders  with  his  brother  Joseph  to  despatch  Mariamne  on  the  first 
news  of  his  own  death.  Herod's  gifts  and  personal  influence  with 
Antony  triumphed  even  over  the  enmity  of  Cleopatra ;  but  the  visit 
had  fatal  consequences.  Herod  returned,  with  Coelesyria  added  to 
his  dominions,  to  have  his  mind  poisoned  against  his  wife  by  the 
jealousy  of  his  sister  Salome.  His  fondness  for  Mariamne,  however, 
prevailed  over  suspicion,  till  her  own  rem(»istrance  with  him  for 
the  cruel  sentence,  which  Joseph  had  betrayed  to  her,  seemed  to 
prove  the  familiarity  alleged  by  Salome.  But  her  charms  had  not 
yet  lost  their  power,  and  his  rage  was  satiated  by  the  execution 
of  Joseph  and  the  imprisoimient  of  Alexandra.  A  new  danger 
followed,  in  the  shape  of  a  visit  of  Cleopatra  to  Jerusalem,  on  her 
return  with  Antony  from  his  Parthian  expedition ;  but  Herod,  after 
saving  his  kingdom  from  her  cupidity,  had  the  rarer  skill  to  pre- 
serve himself  from  her  fiEiscinations,  He  is  even  said  to  have  con- 
templated her  murder,  as  the  best  service  he  could  do  at  once  to 
Antony  and  himself,  and  to  have  afterwards  taken  credit  with 
Augustus  for  such  a  proof  of  friendship  to  his  patron. 

In  the  spring  of  31,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  Judaea  was 
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visited  by  an  earthquake,  the  effects  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
indeed  tremendous:  10,000,^  or,  according  to  another  account,* 
20,000  persons  were  killed  by  the  £ei11  of  buildings,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  cattle.  The  panic  at  Jerusalem  was  very  severe ;  but 
it  was  calmed  by  the  arguments  of  Herod,  then  departing  to  a  cam- 
paign on  the  east  of  Jordan  for  the  interests  of  Cleopatra,  against 
Malchus,  king  of  Arabia.  This  campaign,  in  which  Herod  won  a 
dear-bought  victory,  kept  him,  whether  by  good  fortune  or  design, 
from  following  Antony  to  Actium.  He  went  to  meet  the  con- 
queror at  Rhodes,  having  first  put  an  end  to  all  rivalry  from  the 
Asmonsean  house  by  the  execution  of  the  i^ed  Hyrcanus  on  a 
charge  of  treason  (b.o.  30).  He  intrusted  the  government  to  his 
brother  Pheroras,  and  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  family  in  the 
fortress  of  Massada.  Mariamne  and  her  mother  were  placed  in 
Alexandrion,  under  the  care  of  his  steward  Joseph  and  an  IturaBan 
named  Soemus,  with  the  same  secret  instructions  as  before.  Herod 
had  not  miscalculated  his  personal  influence  over  the  young  Octa- 
vian.  Instead  of  apologizing  for  Im  faithful  adherence  to  Antony, 
he  urged  it  as  a  proof  of  the  constancy  which  the  conqueror  might 
expect.  He  returned  to  Judaea,  invested  anew  with  the  diadem,  and 
honoured  with  marks  of  personal  favour.  He  shortly  after  met 
Octavian  on  his  way  to  Egypt  at  Ptolemais,  and  secured  his  favour 
by  a  magnificent  entertainment,  by  providing  for  all  the  wants  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  by  a  present  of  800  talents. 

§  2.  When  tike  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  consum- 
mated, and  Egypt  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  Octavian  restored 
to  Herod  those  parts  of  Palestine  which  Antony  had  presented  to 
Cleopatra,  as  well  as  the  fortresses  and  maritime  towns,  which  had 
long  been  the  objects  of  dispute,  as  Gadara,  Samaria,  Joppa,  Gaza, 
and  the  tower  of  Straton,  soon  to  become  the  princely  city  of 
CaBsarea.  Herod  was  now  master  of  a  kingdom  which  included  all 
the  land  originally  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes,  together  with 
Idumaja.  Exclusive  of  the  latter  country,  the  whole  was  divided 
'  into  four  districts,  a  clear  conception  of  which  is  needful  for  under- 
standing the  topography  of  our  Lord's  ministry: — i.  Jud^a;  ex- 
tending from  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  the  southern  desert  to  a  line 
drawn  from  Joppa,  not  far  different  from  the  32nd  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, ii.  Samaria  ;  whose  N.  boundary  ran  along  the  hills  S.  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  meeting  the  sea  S.  of  Dora.  iii.  Galilee, 
Lower  and  Upper ;  extending  northwards  as  far  as  the  parallel  of 
Mount  Hermon ;  but  shut  out  from  the  sea  by  the  narrow  strip  of 
Phcenice,  which  reached  S.  of  Carmel  and  even  of  Dora.    iv.  Peb-EA,* 


'  Ant.  XV.6,  $  2.  »  A  J.  i.  19,  0  3. 

"  <H    mpaCa  (aa   xup^X   ^  oppotOe 
country,  is  a  general  term  in  Greek  geo- 


graphy for  tmy  land  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  river,  strait,  &&,  as  we  say  "over  the 
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the  name  of  the  whole  region  E.  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  as 
far  S.  as  the  Amon,  which  was  again  subdivided  into — (1)  Peroea, 
in  the  narrower  sense,  between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok:  (2) 
GalaaditiSy  the  old  land  of  Gilead,  partly  overlapping  the  former : 
(3)  Baianasa,  (4)  GatdonitiSy  and  (5)  Ituroea  or  AuranitiSy  em- 
bracing together  the  ancient  country  of  Bashcm :  (6)  TrctchonitiSy 
in  the  wild  rocky  desert  of  the  Han/ran.  (7)  Abilene,  among  the 
eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Antilibanus,  lay  beyond  the  proper  limits 
of  the  country.  Lastly,  (8)  DecapdiSy  a  name  at  first  given  to  Ten 
Cities  in  the  north,  which  were  rebuilt  and  endowed  with  certain 
privileges  at  the  time  of  the  first  Boman  occupation  (b.o.  66),  be- 
came the  designation  of  a  lai^e  district  on  both  sides  the  lake  of 
Galilee. 

§  3.  This  fair  kingdom  had  been  won  (we  have  seen  in  what  way) 
by  a  man  of  ability,  magnificence,  and  taste ;  but  utterly  regardless  of 
his  people's  most  cherished  feelings,  and  insensible  to  the  high  destiny 
of  the  "  Holy  Nation,**  the  "  peculiar  possession  of  Jehovah.**  This 
idea  has  been  for  some  time  so  steadily  fading,  that  the  sacred  name 
has  almost  disappeared  from  our  pages  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
idumaBan  usurper  at  once  to  reunite  the  nation,  and  to  heathenize 
it^  government,  and  so  to  prove  the  need,  while  smoothing  the  way, 
fci  the  advent,  of  the  Christ.  Meanwhile  Herod*s  prosperity  was 
poisoned  by  unparalleled  domestic  tragedies.  Alexandra  and  Mari- 
amne  had  again  won  from  Soemus  the  secret  of  Herod*s  fatal  orders, 
and  this  time  the  wife's  indignation  and  the  renewed  accusations  of 
Salome  were  too  strong  for  Herod*s  fondness.  Convinced  at  length 
thai  guilty  love  was  the  price  of  his  betrayed  secret,  Herod  doomed 
Mariamne  to  death ;  and  her  last  moments  were  insulted  by  the 
reproaches,  with  which  her  mother  purchased  a  brief  respite  for 
herself.  The  proud  and  beautiful  queen  died  with  the  courage  of 
innocence,  leaving  Herod  the  victim  of  a  remorse  which  never 
ceased.  In  its  first  transports  he  retired  itto  solitude,  and  fell  dan- 
gerously ill.  Alexandra  now  thought  the  time  was  come  to  con- 
summate her  intrigues  and  revenge ;  but  her  plot  for  seizing  the  ' 
Tower  of  Bans  was  betrayed  to  Herod,  and  she  was  led  to  the  fate 
which  her  daughter  had  so  lately  suffered.  Her  death  removed 
Herod*s  last  fears  from  the  Asmonaeans;  but  his  illness  seems  to 
have  given  the  last  permanent  tinge  of  morose  cruelty  to  his  stem 
temper.  Among  many  distinguished  victims  to  the  charge  of  an 
AsmonaBan  conspiracy  was  Costabaras,  an  Idumaean,  the  former 
husband  of  Salome,  who  had  divorced  him  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law. 

§  4.  Herod's  public  administration  was  directed  to  the  increase  of 
his  own  royal  state,  and  the  gratification  of  his  imperial  master. 
But  he  probably  acted  also  from  the  more  subtle  policy  of  **  coun- 
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terbalancing  by  a  strong  Grecian  party  the  turbulent  and  exclusive 
spirit  of  the  Jews."  The  Jews,  who  had  so  nobly  resisted  the  attempt 
to  persecute  them  into  Hellenism,  were  now  invited  to  adopt  both 
Greek  and  Roman  customs.  The  holy  hill,  to  which  David  had 
carried  up  the  ark  of  Gt)d,  looked  down  upon  a  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre, in  which  Herod  held  games  in  honour  of  Augustus,  with 
musical  and  dramatic  contests,  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  the 
bloody  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  while  Jewish  athletes 
took  part  in  gymnastic  contests.  The  sullen  submission  of  the 
people  was  only  overtaxed  by  the  sight  of  the  trophies  hung  round 
the  theatre ;  but  when  Herod  had  them  opened  to  show  that  they 
contained  no  idols,  indignation  gave  way  to  ridicule.  A  few,  how- 
ever, viewed  these  proceedings  with  far  sterner  feelings.  Ten  zealots 
bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  kill  Herod  in  the  theatre ;  but  they 
were  discovered  and  put  to  death,  enduring  the  most  cruel  torments 
with  the  constancy  of  the  Maccabaean  martyrs. 

At  this  time  Herod  occupied  the  old  palace  of  the  Asmonseans, 
which  crowned  the  eastern  face  of  the  upper  city,  and  stood  adjoin- 
ing the  Xystus  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  formed  the  communi- 
cation between  the  south  part  of  the  Temple  and  the  upper  city.^° 
This  palace  was  not  yet  so  magnificent  as  he  afterwards  made  it, 
but  it  was  already  most  richly  furnished."  Herod  had  fiow  also 
completed  the  improvements  of  the  Baris — the  fortress  built  by  John 
Hyrcanus  on  the  foundations  of  Simon  Maccabeus — which  he  had 
enlarged  and  strengthened  at  great  expense,  and  named  Antonio, — 
after  his  Mend  Mark  Antony."  This  celebrated  fortress  formed  an 
intimate  part  of  the  Temple,  as  reconstructed  by  Herod.  It  stood  at 
the  west  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  was  inaccessible 
on  all  sides  but  that.^^  He  provided  a  refuge,  in  case  of  need,  from 
the  hostility  of  Jerusalem,*  in  the  two  fortresses  of  Gaba  in  Galilee  and 
Heshbon  in  Peraea.  A  similar  fueling  was  displayed  in  his  restoration 
of  Samaria,  which  he  called  Sebaste,"  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and 
peopled  with  his  veteran  soldiers  mingled  with  descendaAts  of  the 
old  Samaritans.  But  his  greatest  undertaking  in  this  sort  was 
the  erfectlon  of  a  new  maritime  city  on  the  site  of  ih^  Tower  of 
Straton.  An  exposed  anchorage  was  converted  into  a  safe  harboui* 
by  a  mole  200  feet  wide,  constructed  of  immense  stones  and  fortified 
with  towers.  The  city,  magnificently  built  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
style  of  architecture,  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  from  the 


10  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  $  6;  oomp.  zx.  8, 
^  11.  and  B.  J,  iL  16,  $  3. 

u  Jo8eph.iin«.xv.9,  $2. 

u  The  name  was  probably  not  bestowed 
later  than  bjC.  34  or  33— tiie  date  of  Herod's 
closest  relattons  with  Antony;  and  we 
may  therefore^  hifer  that  the  alterations  to 


the  fortress  had  been  at  least  seven  or 
eight  years  in  progress. 

u  See  Notes  and  lUmtratioM  (B). 

^*  Se/SooYof  was  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Latin .  Augustus,  and  was  used 
throughout  the  East  as  the  title  of  the 
Emperor. 
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quays  that  lined  the  harbour.  Among  its  public  buildings  were  a 
theatre'  and  amphitheatre ;  aud  in  its  centre  stood  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Augustus,  with  two  colossal  statues,  one  of  Rome,  and  the  other 
of  the  emperor,  in  whose  honour  the  city  was  called  C-fflSABEA* 
That  all  might  be  in  keeping,  it  was  peopled  chiefly  by  Greeks. 
Its  erection  occupied  twelve  years.  Designed  probably  for  Herod's 
new  capital,  whenever  he  might  feel  it  safe  to  throw  off  the  last 
shred  of  Judaism,  it  became  before  long  the  seat  of  Roman  govern- 
ment. Meanwhile  its  maritime  position  brought  Judasa  into  closer 
contact  than  ever  with  the  Roman  world.  Its  ruins,  which  still 
bear  the  imperial  name,  Kaisariehj  have  no  other  inhabitants 
than  wild  beasts,  serpents,  lizards,  and  scorpions.  Herod's  lean- 
ing to  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  further  shown  by  his 
erecting  a  temple  of  white  marble,  dedicated  to  Augustus,  at  the 
chief  source  of  the  Jordan,  which  had  already  acquired  the  heathen 
name  of  Panium  (the  Cave  of  Pan),  Around  this  temple  his  son 
Philip  afterwards  built  the  city  of  Ccesarea^PhUippi,  in  honour  of 
Tiberius. 

Herod's  sons  by  Mariamne,  Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  were  sent 
to  be  educated  at  Rome;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  waiting 
upon  Augustus,  whether  in  his  wars  or  his  peaceful  progresses.  At 
the  same  time  he  maintained  the  closest  friendship  with  the  great 
minister  Agrippa,  so  that  "  Caesar  was  said  to  assign  Herod  the  next 
place  in  his  favour  to  Agrippa ;  Agrippa  to  esteem  Herod  higher 
than  any  of  his  friends,  except  Augustus."  This  intimacy  was  the 
cause  of  the  introduction  into  the  family  of  Herod's  son,  Aristobulus, 
of  the  name  of  Agbippa,  which  appears  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles}^ 
He  courted  the  people  of  Greece  by  magnificent  donations  to  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  and  was  made  perpetual  president  of  the 
Olympic  games — a  strange  mutation  for  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  that 
a  half-heathen  king  of  Judaea  should  be  the  recognised  head  of  the 
Hellenic  race. 

Herod's  subjects  were  not  without  some  compensation  for  all  these 
insults  to  their  national  traditions.  True,  he  put  down  every  show 
of  opposition  with  relentless  severity,  ffis  perpetual  fears  .of  the 
Pharisees  and  Essenes  prompted  him  to  require  of  them  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  he  knew  how  to  revenge  himself  for  their  obstinate 
refusal.  His  espionage  was  always  vigilant,  and  many  murmurers 
disappeared  for  ever  in  the  prison  of  Hyrcania,  which  has  been  called 
Herod's  Bastile.  But  he  displayed  a  princely  liberality.  His  great 
works  enriched  the  industrious,  without  adding  to  the  burdens  of 
the  country ;  and  the  taxes  were  diminished  by  a  third. 

The  year  25 — ^the  next  after  the  attempt  on  Herod's  life  in  the 
theatre — ^was  one  of  great  misfortunes.  A  long  drought,  followed 
u  See  the  Genealogical  Table. 
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1>y  unproductive  seasons,  involved  Judaea  in  famine,  and  its  usual 
ooDsequence,  a  dreadful  pestilence.  Herod  took  a  noble  and  at  the 
same  time  a  most  politic  course.  He  sent  to  Egypt  for  corn,  sacri- 
ficing for  the  purchase  the  costly  decorations  of  his  palace  and  his 
silver  and  gold  plate.  He  was  thus  able  to  make  regular  distri- 
butions of  com  and  clothing,  on  an  enormous  scale,  for  the  present 
necessities  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  supply  seed  for  the  next 
year's  crop.^*  The  result  was  to  remove  to  a  great  degree  the  ani- 
mosity occasioned  by  his'proceedings  in  the  previous  year. 

In  this  year  or  the  next  Herod  took  another  wife,  the  daughter 
of  an  obscure  priest  of  Jerusalem  named  Simon.  Shortly  before  the 
marriage  Simon  was  made  high-priest  in  the  room  of  Joshua,  or 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Phaneus,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded  Ananel, 
and  was  now  deposed  to  make  way  for  Herod's  future  father-in-law." 
It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage  that  he  built  a  new 
and  extensive  palace"  immediately  adjoining  the  old  wall  at  the 
north-west,  corner  of  the  upper  city,^'  about  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  Latin  convent,  in  which,  as  memorials  of  his  connexion  with 
Csesar  and  Agrippa,  a  large  apartment,  superior  in  size  to  the 
Sanctuary  of  the  Temple,  was  named  after  each.  This  palace  was 
very  strongly  fortified :  it  commimicated  with  the  three  great  towers 
on  the  wall  erected  shortly  after,  and  it  became  the  citadel,  "  special 
fortress,"  as  Josephus  calls  it,  of  the  upper  city.  A  road  led  to  it 
from  the  northern  gate  in  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  enclosure, 

§  5.  But  his  great  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  Jews  was  that 
restoration  of  the  Temple,  the  design  of  which  he  announced  to  the 
people  assembled  at  the  Passover  (b.c.  20  or  19).  If  we  may  believe 
Josephus,  he  pulled  down  the  whole  edifice  to  its  foundations,  and 
laid  them  anew  on  an  enlarged  scale ;  but  the  ruins  still  exhibit,  in 
some  parts,  what  seem  to  be  the  foundations  laid  by  Zerubbabel, 
and  beneath  them  the  more  massive  substructions  of  Solomon.  The 
new  edifice  was  a  stately  pile  of  Graeco-Eoman  architecture,  built  in 
whit6  marble  with  'gilded'  (icroteria.  It  is  minutely  described  by 
Josephus,  and  the  New  Testament  has  made  us  familiar  with  the 
pride  of  the  Jews  in  its  magnificence.*  A  different  feeling,  however, 
^  marked  the  commencement  of  the  work,  which  met  with  some 
opposition  from  the  fear  that  what^  Herod  had  begun  he  would  not 
be  able  to  finish.  He  overcame  all  jealousy  by  engaging  not  to  pull 
down  any  part  of  the  existing  buildings  till  all  the  materials  for  the 
new  edifice  were  collected  on  its  site.  Two  years  appear  to  have 
been  occupied  in  these  preparations,  among  which  Josephus  mentions 


i«  Joeeph.  Jnt  xv.  9,  ^  2. 
1'  Joseph.  Ant,  xv.  9,  $  3. 
19  The  old   palace  of  the   Asmonseans 
continued  to  be  known  as  "  the  royal  pa- 


lace "  (Joseph.  Ant  xz.  8,  $  11). 
»  Joeeph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  $  4. 
»  See  Notes  and  lUustraticns  (B). 
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the  teaching  some  of  the  priests  and  Levitts  to  work  as  masons  and 
carpenters— and  then  the  work  began. 

The  holy  "  house  '*  (va6s),  including  the  Porch,  Sanctuary,  and 
Holy  of  Holies,  waa  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half  (b.c.  16).  Its  com- 
pletion, on  the  anniversary  of  Herod's  inauguration;  was  celebrated 
by  lavish  sacrifices  and  a  great  feast.  Yet  even  this  splendid  work 
was  not  likely  to  mislead  the  Jews  as  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  king. 
While  he  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  rebuilt  also  the  temple 
at  Samaria,  and  made  provision,  in  his  new  city  of.Oassarea,  for  the 
celebration  of  heathen  worship ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of 
destroying  the  authentic  collection  of  genealogies  which  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  priestly  families.  Herod,  as  appears  from 
his  public  designs,  affected  the  dignity  of  a  second  Solomon,  but  he 
joined  the  license  of  that  monarch  to  his  magnificence ;  and  it  was 
said  that  the  monument  which  he  raised  over  the  royal  tombs  was 
due  to  the  fear  which  seized  him  after  a  sacrilegious  attempt  to  rob 
them  of  secret  treasures. 

About  B.C.  9 — eight  years  from  the  commencement — the  court  and 
cloisters  of  the  Temple  were  finished,  and  the  bridge  between  the  south 
cloister  and  the  upper  city  (demolished  by  Pompey)  was  doubtless 
now  rebuilt  with  that  massive  masonry  of  which  some  remains  still 
survive."  At  this  time  equally  magnificent  works  were  being  carried 
on  in  another  part  of  the  city,  namely,  in  the  old  wall  at  the  north- 
west comer,  contiguous  to  the  palaos,  where  three  towers  of  great  size 
and  magnificence  were  erected  on  the  wall,  and  one  as  an  outwork 
at  a  small  distance  to  the  north.  The  latter  was  called  Psephinus, 
the  three  former  were  Hippicus,  after  one  of  his  friends^ Phasaelus, 
after  his  brother — and  Mariamne,  after  his  queen."  Phasaelus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  erected  first  of  the  three,**  though  it  cannot 
have  been  begun  at  the  time  of  Phasaers  death,  as  that  took  place 
some  years  before  Jerusalem  came  into  Herod's  hands.  ,The  Temple 
continued  afterwards  to  receive  fresh  additions,  besides  the  repairs  of 
injuries  done  in  frequent  tumults,  so  that,  when  it  was  visited  by 
our  Lord  at  the  b^inning  of  His  ministry  (a.d.  27),  it  was  said  that 
the  building  had  occupied  the  intervening  forty  years.  Nor  did  it 
cease  then ;  for  Josephus  places  its  completion  by  Herod  Agrippa  II. 
about  A.D.  65,  only  five  years  before  its  final  destruction;  an  act 
in  which  its  finisher,  and  the  great-grandson  of  its  foimder,  was  the 
ally  of  the  Romans,  a.d.  70.  The  great  Agrippa,  though  a  heathen, 
is  connected  with  the  Temple  in  another  way.  When  on  a  visit  to 
Herod,  he  propitiated  the  Je^vs  by  oflfering  a  hecatomb  of  oxen,  and 
feasted  all  the  people,  Herod  having  joined  in  his  heathen  sacrifices 
at  Caesarea.  During  this  period,  in  fact,  Herod  was  drawing  closer 
*!  For  their  poeitions  see  the  plan.  >  Joeeph.  Ant  xviL  10,  $  2. 
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to  his  patron.  In  the  beginning  of  b.c.  14  he  joined  Agrippa  in  the 
Euxine  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  his  services  were  rewarded  by 
the  addition  of  the  territory  to  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
where  Herod  hunted  the  robbers  of  Trachonitis  out  of  tjieir  mountain 
caves  with  wonderful  vigour  and  relentless  cruelty.  Part  of  this 
region  was  formed  into  a  tetrarchy  for  his  brother  Pheroras.  He  also  - 
procured  from  Agrippa  the  restoration  of  privileges  and  immunities 
to  the  Jews  of  the  **  Dispersion."  On  his  return,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  he  addressed  the  people  assembled  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  remitted  them  a  fourth  of  the  annual  tax. 

§  6.  The  eye  turned  from  all  this  splendour  to  Herod*s  domestic 
life  meets  one  of  the  most  appalling  spectacles  in  the  pages  of  history. 
The  source  of  all  his  cruelties  is  to  be  found  in  his  usurpation.  His 
jealousy  was  excited  by  the  Asmonaean  blood  which  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  his  own  sons  by  his  marriage  with  Mariamne ;  and  his  con- 
science, ever  reproaching  him  with  her  murder,  prompted  him  to 
suspect  her  avengers  in  her  children.  Those  who  had  urged  him 
on  to  the  condemnation  of  Mariamne  had  better  reason  for  the  like 
fears  on  their  own  account.  So  when  Herod  brought  back  Aristo- 
bulus  and  Alexander  from  their  three  years'  residence  at  Rome,^  their 
destruction  was  already  half-prepared.  Their  fate  was  sealed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  who  hailed  in  their  graceful  persons  and 
popular  manners  the  true  scions  of  the  Asmonaean  house.  Herod, 
who  never  displayed  that  morose  depravity  which  loves  wickedness 
for  its  own  sake,  treated  the  youths  at  first  like  a  father.  He  married 
Alexander  to  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Aristobulus  to  his  cousin  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Salome. 
Even  this  imion  did  not  appease  Salome's  jealous  ambition.  With 
the  aid  of  Herod's  brother,  Pheroras,  she  so  far  wrought  on  bis  fears 
as  to  induce  him  to  send  for  Antipateb,  his  eldest  son  by  Doris, 
whom  he  had  divorced  to  marry  Mariamne.  Antipater  proved  a 
deadly  and  unscrupulous  enemy  to  his  brothers,  who  were  at  length 
carried  by  Herod  before  the  tribunal  of  Augustus  at  Aquileia  (b.c.  13). 
Herod  was  accompanied  by  Nicolaub  Damascbnub,  the  intimate 
friend  both  of  Augustus  and  himself,  whose  eloquence  was  so  often 
of  service  to  the  Herodian  family.  This  distinguished  rhetorician, 
a  native  of  Damascus,  and  the  son  of  Antipater  and  Stratonice,  was 
the  companion  of  Herod's  studies,  and  his  mediator  with  Augustus 
whenever  some  especially  flagrant  act  of  the  Jewish  king  stirred  the 
emperor's  indignation.  His  name  is  curiously  preserved  in  the  medi- 
eval appellation  of  the  palm-tree  (nicdai),  a  present  of  the  finest 
fruit  of  which  was  made  to  him  by  Augustus  on  this  occasion. 

*>  This  ymraej  to  Rome  took  place  appears  to  have  returned  to  Jerusalem 
immediately  after  the  fieast  of  the  first  with  the  young  princes  in  the  following 
inauguration  of  the  Temple^  and  Herod      spring  (b.o.  16). 
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Nicolas  wrote  lives  of  Augustus  and  of  himself,  and  a  Universal 
History.  The  emperor  eflfected  a  reconciliation ;  but  still  Antipater 
was  placed  before  the  sons  of  Mariamne  in  the  succession  to  the 
throne ;  and,  being  sent  to  Borne  in  the  train  of  Agrippa,  he  tried  in 
all  his  letters  to  renew  Herod's  suspicions  against  them.  Herod's 
return  from  a  visit  to  Home,  in  b.o.  11,  was  again  followed  by  an 
address  to  the  people  assembled  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  which 
the  announcement  of  Antipater  as  his  successor — a  prince  not  of  the 
Asmonasan  blood — was  recommended  by  new  exemptions.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  court  was  poisoned  with  distrust  False 
accusers  shared  the  fete  of  the  accused;  slaves  were  tortured  to 
extract  evidence;  and  at  last  Alexander  was  tempted  to  a  most 
improbable  confession.  A  fresh  trial  took  place  at  Berytus  before 
the  Roman  governors  of  Syria,  Satuminus  and  Volumnius,  with  a 
court  of  150  assessors,  by  a  majority  of  whom  the  youths  were  con- 
demned unheard,  and  Herod's  claim  to  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  them  was  confirmed.  After  some  hesitation  he  caused  them  to 
be  strangled  at  Sebaste. 

In  or  about  the  year  7  occurred  the  affair  of  the  GK)lden  Eagle,  a 
parallel  to  that  of  the  theatre,  and,  like  that,  important,  as  showing 
how  strongly  the  Maccabsean  spirit  of  resistance  to  innovation  on 
the  Jewish  law  still  existed,  and  how  vain  were  any  concessions  in 
other  directions,  in  the  presence  of  such  innovations.  Herod  had 
fixed  a  large  golden  eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Boman  empire,  of 
which  Judsea  was  now  a  province,  over  the  entrance  to  the  Sanctuary, 
probably  at  the  same  time  that  he  inscribed  the  name  of  Agrippa 
on  the  gate.^  As  a  breach  of  the  second  commandment — more  than 
as  a  badge  of  dependence — this  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Jews,  and  especially  of  two  of  the  chief  rabbis,  who  instigated  their 
disciples  to  tear  it  down.  A  false  report  of  the  king's  death  was 
made  the  occasion  of  doing  this  in  open  day,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  people.  Being  taken  before  Herod  the  rabbis 
defended  their  conduct  and  were  burnt  alive.  The  high-priest 
Matthias  was  deposed,  and  Joazar  took  his  place. 

To  complete  the  series  of  his  domestic  tragedies,  Herod's  favoured 
son,  Antipater,  conspired  against  his  life  with  his  favourite  brother, 
Pheroras.  The  wife  of  Pheitoras  was  connected  with  the  Pharisees, 
7000  of  whom  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  she 
was  accused  of  disseminating  disloyal  prophecies.  Pheroras  fell  into 
disgrace ;  but  in  his  last  illness,  which  soon  followed,  Herod  treated 
him  with  a  kindness  which  moved  him  to  abandon  his  designs. 
Upon  his  death,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  Herod  instituted 
an  inquiry  ;  the  whole  plot  was  revealed,  and  proved  by  the  con- 
fession of  lus  wife.  Antipater,  who  had  gone  to  Bome  to  avoid 
M  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  ai.  0  »• 
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suspicion,  was  returning  to  reap,  as  he  supposed,  the  fruit  of  his 
parricide,  when  he  was  seized  at  Sebaste,  brought  to  trial  before 
Herod  and  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  and  condemned  on 
the  clearest  evidence. 

§  7.  While  his  doom  awaited  the  confirmation  of  Augustus,  Herod 
was  seized  with  a  most  painful  and  loathsome  disease.  The  in- 
creasing torments  of  his  ulcerated  body,  which  derived  no  benefit 
from  the  warm  baths  of  Callirhoe,  drove  him  to  new  acts  of  frenzied 
cruelty ;  but  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  fancy  of  what  he 
might  have  felt  does  not  prevail  over  sober  fact  in  the  statement, 
that  he  ordered  the  representatives  of  the  chief  families  of  Judsea  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  hippodrome  at  Jericho,  and  to  be  put  to  death  as 
soon  as  he  expired,  that  his  funeral  might  not  want  mourners. 

His  rage  and  terror  were  brought  to  a  climax  by  a  new  and 
strange  danger,  threatening  the  crown  which  had  cost  him  so  much. 
A  caravan,  headed  by  persons  of  great  distinction,**  arrived  at 
Jerusalem,  making  the  ominous  inquiry,  "  Where  is  he  that  is  bom 
King  op  the  Jews  ?  '*  and  declaring  that  the  star  of  his  Nativity 
had  guided  them  from  the  distant  East.  Herod  well  knew  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  title.  His  agitation  was  shared  by  all  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem, though  doubtless  from  widely  different  feelings.  Assembling 
the  teachers  of  the  law,  he  obtained  their  opini<>n,  on  the  authority 
of  the  prophet  Micah,  that  Bethlehem  would  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah.  Secretly  calling  for  the  strangers,  and  having  learnt  from 
them  the  precise  time  of  the  star's  appearance,  he  sent  them  to 
Bethlehem,  and  bade  them  return  to  inform  him  when  they  had 
found  the  babe,  that  he  too  might  go  and  worship  Him.  Having  in 
vain  awaited  their  return,  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the  dreaded 
rival  by  the  massacre  of  all  the  babes  in  Bethlehem  and  its  district, 
from  the  age  of  two  years  old  and  under.  The  consummation  of  this 
sentence,'  and  the  escape  of  Jesus,  belong  to  the  next  book  of  our 
history.  We  here  regard  the  transaction  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Herod's  life.  Vast  as  we  know  the  issues  at  stake  to  have  been,  we 
can  hardly  be  surprised  that,  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  Herod's  last 
days,  the  miirder  of  some  ten  or  twelve  children  in  a  small  country- 
town"  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Jews  at  the  time,  and  of  their 
historian  afterwards. 

They  soon  had  horrors  enough  in  their  very  midst.  The  embassy 
returned  from  Rome,  with  the  consent  of  Augustus  to  Herod's 
dealing  as  he  pleased  with  his  guilty  son,  though  the  milder  alter- 


>*  Who  these  persons  were  wIU  be  con- 
sidered in  the  next  book. 

*  Such  is  the  result  of  a  sober  calcula- 
tion, fQonded  on  our  knowledge  of  Beth- 
lehem. The  accurate  simplicity  of  St. 
Matthew  (it.  16-18)   may  be   contra^ted 


with  the  ragne  statements  of  the  fathers 
that  Herod  slew  **aU  the  children  in  Beth- 
lehem "  (Justin  and  Origen),  and  with  the 
exaggerated  impreesions  made  on  us  by  the 
painters. 
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native  of  banishment  was  suggested.  About  the  same  time,  Herod 
attempted  suicide  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony.  The  rumour  of  his  death 
spread  through  the  palace.  Antipater  tried  to  bribe  his  gaoler,  who 
reported  the  offer  to  Herod,  and  the  tyrant's  dying  breath  gave  the 
order  for  his  son's  execution.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  connexion 
with  the  fate  of  Antipater,  perhaps  as  the  expression  of  his  own 
disgust  in  yielding  to  the  king's  importunity,  that  Augustus  uttered 
the  celebrated  sarcasm,  "  It  is  better  to  be  Herod's  hog  than  his 
son :" — for  his  religion  forbade  his  slaughtering  the  former.  But,  if  we 
look  more  closely  into  the  form  in  which  the  story  is  preserved,  we 
shall  find  that,  amidst  an  accidental  confusion,  it  supplies  an  inci- 
dental proof  that  the  massacre  of  Bethlehem  was  known  at  Rome.*' 
After  using  his  last  renmant  of  strength  to  give  final  directions 
about  his  will,  he  expired  five  days  after  the  death  of  Antipater, 
shortly  before  the  Passover,  B.C.  4.  He  had  just  entered  on  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  dating  from  the  edict  which  gave 
him  the  kingdom,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  actual  possession  of 
the  throne,  dating  from  the  death  of  Antigonus.** 

§  8.  Enough  has  appeared  of  Herod's  abilities  and  vices  in  this  sum- 
mary of  his  reign.  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  see  in  his  character  any 
of  the  true  elements  of  greatness.  Some  have  even  supposed  that  the 
title — the  greai — is  a  mistranslation  for  the  elder ;  and  yet  on  the  other 
hand  he  seems  to  have  possessed  the  good  qualities  of  our  own  Henry 
Vin.,  with  his  vices.  He  maintained  peace  at  home,  during  a  long 
reign,  by  the  vigour  and  timely  generosity  of  his  administration. 
Abroad  he  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  the  Romans  under  circum- 
stances of  unusual  difficulty.  His  ostentatious  display,  and  even  his 
arbitrary  tyranny,  was  calculated  to  inspire  Orientals  with  awe. 
Bold  and  yet  prudent,  oppressive  and  yet  profuse,  he  had  many  of 
the  characteristics  which  make  a  popular  hero ;  and  the  title  which 
may  have  been  first  given  in  admiration  of  successful  despotism  now 
serves  to  bring  out  in  clearer  contrast  the  terrible  price  at  which  the 
success  was  purchased. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  upon  his  relation  to  the  whole  course  of 
Divine  Providence  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  As  a  usurper  of  an 
alien  race,  and  that  the  hated  race  of  Edom,  and  the  destroyer  of 
the  Asmonsean  house  and  kingdom,  he  cleared  the  ground  of  all  who 
might  have  lawfully  competed  with  Christ  for  the  throne  of  David; 
while  his  power  united  the  Holy  Land,  in  preparation  for  the  advent 


27  According  to  the  anecdote  preserved 
by  Macrobius  (cir.  aj>.  410)— "  Augustus, 
quum  audisset,  inter  pueros  quos  in  Syria 
Herodes,  Rex  Judawrum,  intra  bimaUtm 
jussU  inUrfjci,filium  guoque  ^u»  oocmim^ 
ait,  '  Melius  est  Herodis  porcuio  esse,  quam 
flUum."* 


^  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  tiie  com- 
mon era  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  is 
wrong  by  four  years.  Christ  was  bom 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Herod,  and  we 
know  that  the  latter  died  four  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 
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of  its  predicted  King.  Nor  was  even  his  personal  character  without 
its  bearing  on  the  coming  of  the  Christ.  No  government,  except 
perhaps  one  that  maintains  its  power  over  an  enslaved  but  noble 
people  by  brute  force,  is  much  worse  in  its  moral  character  than 
the  people  who  submit  to  it ;  and  Herod  is  in  some  sense  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  deep  moral  d^radation  of  the  Jews.  The  religious 
puritanism,  which  the  bitter  lesson  of"  the  Captivity  had  impressed 
on  the  Jewish  Church,  was  still  maintained,  though  only  in  outward 
form,  by  the  Pharisees;  and  a  remnant  of  its  living  spirit  was 
preserved  amidst  the  fanaticism  of  the  Essenes ;  but  the  more  than 
half-heathen  pomp  of  Herod  too  truly  represented  the  worldly  spirit 
which  looked  for  an  earthly  kingdom  as  its  highest  hope.  Nor  are 
the  family  feuds,  which  stained  the  house  of  Herod  with  perpetual 
blood,  without  their  deep  significance.  The  palace  gave  the  worst 
example,  but  still  only  an  example,  of  that  dissolution  of  the  bonds 
of  nature,  which  the  prophet  Malachi  had  marked  as  a  sign  of  His 
coming,  who  alone  could  restore  peace.  The  time  was  Evidently  at 
hand,  when  ^  Elijah  the  prophet  should  be  sent  before  the  coming 
of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord :  to  turn  the  heart  of  the 
fathers  to  the.childreny  and  the  heart  of  the,  children  to  their  fathers, 
lest  He  should  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse."  * 

And,  before  Herod's  reign  had  closed,  both  that  Prophet  and  the 
Christ  himself  had  been  bom.  Their  entrance  into  the  world  forms 
the  subject  now  before  us ;  but  we  shall  be  the  better  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  by  first  taking  a 
summary  view  of  the  princes  of  Herod's  house,  who  ruled  in  diflferent 
parts  of  Palestine,  with  different  degrees  of  power,  and  of  the  Eoman 
dominion  in  the  country,  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  fact, 
the  history  divides  itself,  at  Herod's  death,  into  two  portions  which 
intersect  almost  without  mingling ;  that  of  Christ  and  his  Church, 
and  that  of  the 'Jews  as  a  nation.  The  latter  belongs  rather  to  the 
history  of  the  Old  Covenant  than  of  the  New.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  last  expiring  effort  of  a  noble  but  corrupted  and  mistaken  people, 
tQ  defend  their  supposed  rights  against  the  earthly, masters  to  whose 
yoke  they  had  alr«idy  bowed,  and  against  the  spiritual  Lord  whom 
they  resisted  because  they  knew  Him  not:  Perhaps  the  devout 
student  of  the  spiritual  confiict  is  too  often  at  a  disadvantage  for 
want  of  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  external  relations  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  This  distinction  is  thus  insisted  on  by  the  eloquent  his- 
torian of  the.  Jews : — "  The  history  of  the  Jews,  after  the  death  of 
Herod  (not  rightly  named  the  Great)  and  the  birth  of  Jesus,  sepa- 
rates itself  into  two  streams  :  one  narrow  at  first,  and  hardly  to  be 
traced  in  its  secret  windings  into  the  world,  but  with  the  light  of 
heaven  jipon  it,  and  gradually  ^ndening  till  it  embraces  a  large  part 
»Mal.iv.6,6. 
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of  Asia,  part  of  Africa,  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  hecomes  a  mighty 
irresistible  river — a  river  with  many  branches — gladdening  and  fer- 
tilizing mankind,  and  bearing  civilization,  as  well  as  holiness  and 
happiness,  in  its  course ; — the  other  at  first  as  expansive,  but  gradu- 
ally shrinking  into  obscurity,  lost  in  deep,  almost  impenetrable, 
ravines ;  sullen  apparently  and  lonely,  yet  not  without  its  peculiar 
majesty  in  its  continuous,  inexhaustible,  irrepressible  flow,  and  not 
without  its  own  peculiar  influence  as  an  undercurrent  on  the  general 
life  and  progress  of  mankind ;  ...  too  often  attempted  to  be  cruelly 
dried  up  by  violent  means,  or  turned  into  blood,  yet  still  emerging 
when  seeming  almost  lost,  and  flowing  on,  as  it  still  flows,  and 
seems  destined  to  flow.  Though  the  Jewish  and  Christian  history  . 
have  much  in  common,  they  may  be  kept  almost  entirely  distinct.** 
This  remark  applies  especially  to  what  remains  to  be  told  of  the 
house  of  Herod. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)    THE  HERODIANa 

In  the  account  which  is  given  by  St 
Matthew  (xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St.  Mark  (xii. 
13  if.)  of  the  last  efforts  made  by  different 
sections  of  the  Jews  to  obtain  from  our 
Lord  Himself  the  materials  for  His  accusa- 
tion, a  party  under  the  name  of  Herodiam 
is  represented  as  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Pharisees  (Matt  zxii.  16 ;  Mark  xtL  13). 
St  Mark  mentions  the  combination  of  the 
two  parties  for  a  similar  object  at  an  earlier 
period  (Mark  iil.  6),  and  in  another  place 
(viii.  16 ;  cf.  Luke  xii.  1)  he  preserves  a 
saying  of  our  Lord,  in  which  "  the  leaven 
of  Herod "  is  placed  in  close  connexion 
with  "  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees."  Li  the 
Gospel  of  St  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Herodians  are  not  brought  forward  at  all 
by  name. 

These  veiy  scanty  notices  of  the  Evange- 
lists as  to  the  position  of  the  Herodians  are 
not  compensated  by  other  testimonies ;  yet 
it  is  not  difficult  to  fix  their  characteristics 
by  a  reference  to  the  condition  of  Jewish 
feeling  in  the  Apostolic  age.  There  were 
probably  many  who  saw  in  the  power  of 
the  Herodian  fSEunily  the  pledge  of  the  pre- 
servation of  their  national  existence  in  the 
faob  of  Roman  ambition.  In  proportion  as 
they  regarded  the  independent  nationality 
of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  first  condi- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  its  future  destiny, 


they  would  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
dominion  of  men  who  were  themselves  of 
foreign  descent,  and  not  rigid  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Two  dis- 
tinct classes  might  thus  unite  in  supporting 
what  was  a  domestic  tyranny  as  contrasted 
with  absolute  dependence  on  Rome,  those 
who  saw  in  the  Herods  a  protection  against 
direct  heathen  rule,  which  was  the  one 
object  of  their  fear,  and  those  who  were 
inclined  to  look  with  satisfaction  upon 
such  a  compromise  between  the  ancient 
faith  and  heathen  civilisation,  as  Herod 
the  Great  and  his  successors  had  endea- 
voured to  realise,  as  the  true  and  highest 
consummation  of  Jewish  hopes.  On  the 
one  side  the  Herodians — ^partisans  of  Herod 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term — were  thus 
brought  into  imion  with  the  Pharisees,  on 
the  other,  with  the  Sadducees.  Yet  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  endea- 
voured to  form  any  very  systematic  har- 
mony of  the  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  two 
sects,  but  rather  the  conflicting  doctrines 
themselves  were  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground by  what  appeared  to  be  a  paramount 
political  necessity.  Such  coalitions  have 
been  frequent  in  every  ago;  and  the  rarity 
of  the  allusions  to  the  Herodians,  as  a 
marked  body,  seems  to  show  that  this,  like 
similar  coalitions,  had  no  enduring  influ- 
ence as  the  foundation  of  a  party.  The 
feelings  which  led  to  the  coalition  remained. 
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but  they  were  incapable  of  animating  the 
common  action  of  a  united  body  for  any 
length  of  time. 

(B.) -TEMPLE  OF  HEROD. 
(5ee  Plan,  p.  67.) 

■For  our  knowledge  of  the  last  and  great- 
est of  the  Jewish  Temples  we  are  indebted 
almost  wholly  to  the  works  of  Josephus. 
with  an  occasional  hint  from  the  Talmud. 

The  Temple  or  Naos  itself  was  in  dimen- 
■  sions  and  arrangement  very  similar  to  that 
.  of  Solomon,  or  rather  that  of  Zerubbafoel— 
more  like  the  latter ;  but  this  was  surrounded 
by  an  inner  enclosure  of  great  strength  and 
.  magnificence,  measuring  as  nearly  as  can 
bd  made  out  180'cubits  by  240,  and  adorned 
by  porches  and  ten  gateways  of  great 
.  nagnifloence ;  and  beyond  this  again  was 
an  outer  enclosure  measuring  externally 
400  cubits  each  way,  which  was  adorned 
.  with  porticoes  of  greater  splendour  than  any 
'  we  know  of  as  attached  to  any  temple  of  the 
ancient  world :  all  showing  how  strongly 
.  Boman  influence  was  at  work  in  enveloping 
with  heathen  magnificence  the  simple  tem- 
plar arrangements  of  a  Semitic  people, 
which,  however,  remained  nearly  unchanged 
amidst  all  this  external  incrustation. 

The  Temple  was  certainly  situated  in 
the  S.W.  angle  of  the  area  now  known 
as  the  Uaram  area  at  Jerusalem,  and  its 
dimensions  were  what  Josephus  states 
them  to  be — 400  ciiWfs,  or  one  stadium, 
each  way.* 

At  the  time  when  Herod  rebuilt  it,  he 
enclosed  a  space  "  twice  as  large  "  as  that 
before  occupied  by  the  Temple  and  its 
courts,  an  expression  that  probably  must 
not  be  taken  too  literally,  at  least  if  we  are 
to  depend  on  the  measurements  of  Heca- 
taeus.  According  to  them,  the  whole  area 
of  Herod's  Temple  was  between  four  and 
five  thnes  greater  than  that  which  preceded 
it.  What  Herod  did  apparently  was  to 
take  in  the  whole  space  between  the  Temple 
and  the  city  wall  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
to  add  a  considerable  space  on  the  north 
and  south,  to  support  the  porticoes  which 
he  added  there. 

As  the  Temple  terrace  thus  became  the 
principal  defence  of  the  dty  on  the  east 
side,  there  were  no  gates  or  openings  in 
that  direction,  and  being  situated  on  a  sort 
of  rocky  brow — as  evidenced  from  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  vaults  that  bound  it  on  this 
side— it  was  at  all  later  times  considered 

*  Oump.  O.  T.  Hist.  pp.  408  foil.  And  663  oonoem- 
ing  the  Temples  of  Solomoa  and  Zerabbabel. 
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I  xinattackable  from  the  eastward.  The 
north  side,  too.  where  not  covered  by  the 
fortress  Antonia,  became  part  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  city,  and  was  likewise  without 
external  gates.  On  the  .south  side,  which 
was  enclosed  by  the  wall  of  Ophel,  there 
were  double  gates  nearly  in  the  centre. 
These  gates  still  exist  at  a  distance  of  about 
365  feet  from  the  feouth-western  angle,  and 
are  perhaps  the  only  architectural  fe&tures 
of  the  Temple  of  Herod  which  remain  in 
situ.  This  entrance  consists  of  a  double 
archway  of  Cyclopean  architecture  on  the 
level  of  the  ground,  opening  into  a  square 
vestibule  measuring  40  feet  each  way. 
From  this  a  double  tunnel,  nearly  200 
feet  in  length,  leads  to  a  flight  of  steps 
which  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple,  exactly  at  that  gateway  of  the 
inner  Temple  which  led  to  the  altar,  and  , 
is  the  one  of  the  four  gateways  on  this  side 
by  which  any  onp  arriving  from  Ophel 
would  naturally  wish  to  enter  the  inner 
enclosure.  We  learn  from  the  Talmud 
that  the  gate  of  the  inner  Temple  to  which 
this  passage  led  was  called  the  "Water 
Gate; "  and  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to 
identify  a  spot  so  prominent  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Nehemiah  (xii.  37).  Towards  the 
west  there  were  four  gateways  to  the  ex- 
ternal enclosure  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
positiom  of  three  of  these  can  still  be 
traced  with  certainty.  The  first  or  most 
southern  led  over  the  bridge,  the  remains 
of  which  were  identified  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(of  which  a  view  is  given  at  ther  head 
of  the  next  chapter),  and  joined  the  Stoa 
Basilica  of  the  Temple  with  the  royal 
palace.  The  second  was  that  discovered 
by  Dr.  Barclay,  270  feet  from  the  S.W. 
angle,  at  a  level  of  17  feet  below  that  of  the 
southern  gates  just  described.  The  site  of 
the  third  is  fo  completely  covered  by  the 
buildings  of  the  Meckme  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  seen,  but  it  will  be  found  between 
200  and  250  feet  from  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  Temple  area ;  for,  owing  to  the  greater 
width  of  the  southern  portico  beyond  that 
on  the  northern,  the  Temple  itself  was  not  in 
the  centre  of  its  enclosure,  but  situated  more 
towards  the  north.  The  fourth  was  that 
which  led  over  the  causeway  which  still 
exists  at  a  distance  of  600  feet  from  the 
south-western  angle. 

Cloisters.— The  most  magnificent  part 
bf  the  Temple,  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  seema  certainly  to  have  been  the 
cloisters  which  were  added  to  the  outer 
court  when  it  was  enlarged  by  Herod.  The 
cloisters  in  the  west,  north,  ahd  east  sides 
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were  oompoeed  of  double  rows  of  Gorin- 
thian  oolumiis,  25  cubits  or  37  feet  6  inches 
in  height,  with  flat  roofe,  and  resting  against 
the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple.  These,  how- 
ever, were  immeasurably  surpassed  in  mag- 
nificence by  the  royal  porch  or  Stoa  Basilica, 
which  overhung  the  southern  wall  It 
consisted  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  that 
towards  the  Temple  being  open,  that  to- 
wards the  country  closed  by  a  wall  The 
breadth  of  the  centre  aisle  was  45  feet ;  of 
the  side  aisles  30  from  c^tre  to  centre  of 
the  pillars ;  their  height  50  feet,  and  that  of 
the  centre  aisle  100  feet  Its  section  was 
thus  something  in  excess  of  that  of  York 
Cathedral,  while  its  total  length  was  one 
stadium  or  600  Greek  feet,  or  100  feet  in 
excess  of  York,  or  our  largest  Gothic  cathe- 
drals. This  magnificent  structure  was 
supported  by  162  Corinthian  colunms. 

The  court  of  the  Temple  was  very  nearly 
a  square.  It  may  have  been  exactly  so,  for 
we  have  not  all  the  details  to  enable  us  to 
feel  quite  certain  about  it.  The  Middoth 
says  it  was  187  cubits  E.  and  W.,  and  137 
N.  and  S.  To  the  eastward  of  this  was  the 
court  of  the  women.    The  great  ornament 


of  these  inner  courts  seems  to  have  been 
their  gateways,  the  three  especially  on  the 
north  and  south  leading  to  the  Temple 
court  These,  according  to  Josephus,  were 
of  great  height  strongly  fortified  and  orna- 
mented with  great  elaboration,  But  the 
wonder  of  all  was  the  great  eastern  gate 
leading  from  the  court  oS  the  women  to  the 
upper  court  It  was  In  all  probability  the 
one  caUed  the  -  Beautiftil  Gate  **  in  the  New 
Testament 

Immediately  within  this  gateway  stood 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  Both  the  Altar 
and  the  Temple  were  enclosed  by  a  low 
parapet  one  cubit  in  height  placed  so  as  to 
keep  the  people  separate  from  the  priests 
while  the  latter  were  performing  their 
ftmct{on& 

Within  this  last  enclosure,  towards  the 
westward,  ^tood  the  Teuflb  its^  As 
before  mentioned,  its  internal  dimendons 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  Sanctuary  always  stood  on  the 
identically  same  spot  in  which  it  had  been 
placed  by  Solomon  a  thousand  years  before 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod. 


CapUal  of  FiUar  ia  Vestibule  of  the  Soatlieni  BotraooB  ni  S»rod's  TemtOe. 
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Bemaina  of  Arch  of.Bridge  of  the  Temple.    (See  p.  73.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


SBOULAB  HISTOBY  OF  THE  JEWS,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  HEROD  TO 
THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM.      B.C.  4 — A.D.  70. 

^  1.  Family  and  testament  of  Herod — Archelaus  and  Autipas— Collisions  with  the 
Romans  at  Jerusalem — Aag^tus  confirms  Herod's  wilL  $  2.  Abchexaus  ethnarch 
of  Judaea  —  His  tyranny  and  banishment.    $  3,  Hebod  Antifas  tetrarch  of  Galilee 

—  His  relations  to  Herodias  and  John  the  Baptist — War  with  Aretas — Joins  with 
Pilate  in  condemning  Christ  —  His  deposition  and  banishment  $  4.  Hkrod  Pmup 
tetrarch  of  Northern  Pertea  —  The  city  of  Caesarea  PhilippL  $  5.  Judaea  under 
Roman  Procurators — L  Sabikus — ii.  Copokius,  under  Quirinus  (Qyrenius)  prefect 
of  Syria — Census  —  Pollution  of  the  Temple  —  iiL  AjiBrvius — iv.  Aknius  Rufus 

—  V.  Valerius  Gbatcs— vL  Pontius  Pilatus— Caiaphas  high-priest  —  Pilate's 
provocations  and  outrages  against  the  Jews — Pilate  and  Christ — His  recall  and 
banishment— ^VcTBLLius  prefect  of  Syria  — His  benefits  to  the  J^ws— Death  of 
TraEBius  and  accession  of  Caligula — Mabcellus  procurator  of  Judssa — The  Jews 
persecute  the  Christians.  $  6.  Petbokius,  prefect  of  Syria,  ordered  to  erect  a  statue 
of  Caligula  in  the  Temple — The  emperor's  clahns  to  divine  worship  in  all  the 
provinces,  resisted  by  the  Jews— Tumults  at  Alexandria— The  Greeks  encouraged 
by  the  prefect  Flaccus  —  Sufferings  and  massacre  of  the  Jews— Recall  of  Flaccus — 
Deputation  to  Caligula,  headed  by  Philo— Philo's  account  of  their  extraordinary 
reception — Resistance  in  Judaaa — The  decree  suspended — Death  of  Caligula.  $  1. 
Hebod  Aobippa  L  made  king  of  Judaea  by  Claudius — Imperial  edict  of  toleration 
for  the  Jews — Agrippa's  Jewish  policy — Fortification  of  Jerusalem  —  Martyrdom 
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of  St.  James — Power  and  magnificence  of  Agrippa.     $  8.  Judtea  again  under 

Roman  Procurators — Heiiod  Agbippa  II.  tetrarch   of  Eastern  Palestine His 

character  and  influence  with  the  Jews — Agrippa  and  Paul>— His  splendid  buildings— 
His  sisters  Berenice  and  DrusiUa — Takes  part  with  the  Romans  ia  the  Jewish  War 
—Retirement  to  Rome  and  death.  ^  9.  Roman  Procurators  —  Cuspitts  Fadub— 
Famine  in  Judaea — Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Jerusalem  —  Ventidius  Cuhamus  — 
Tumult  at  the  Passover  —  Felix  «—  The  Sicarii  or  Assassins  —  Murder  of  the  high- 
priest — General  disorder— Felix  and  Paul — Tyranny  of  Felix  —  Massacre  at 
Caesarea,  a:  chief  cause  of  the  Jewish  War  —  Pobcius  Festus  —  His  able  and  upright 
government — Judgment  of  St  Paul  —  Aifair  of  Agrippa's  Wall— Albinus  and 
Ananus  —  Perseci^tion  of  the  Christians,  and  death  of  St.  James  the  Less  —  Anarchy 
at  Jerusalem.  $  10.  Gessius  Flokus.  the  last  and  worst  of  the  procurators— Insur- 
rection at' Jerusalem  — Interpcsition  of  Cestius  Gallus— Mediation  of  Agrippa— 
Renunciation  of  allegiance  and  beginning  df  the  Jewish  Tl'br— Factions  in  Jerusalem 
—  The  assassins  and  the  zealots.  $  11.  Siege  of  Jerusalon  by  Titcs — Burning  of 
the  Temple,  and  destruction  of  the  city.  $  12.  Supplemental  narrative — Insur- 
rections under  Trtjan  and  Hadrian —  Foundation  of  JElia  Capitolina  on  the  site  of 
Jerusalem— Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple* 

§  1.  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  history  of  our  Saviour  and  His 
Apostles,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  reasons  stated  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  to  give  previously  a  brief  account  of  the  secular 
history  of  the  Jews  during  this  period. 

The  family  of  Herod  is  shown  in  the  genealogical  table  (p.  56). 
Of  his  ten  wives,  we  need  only  notice  the  offspring  of  the  first  five, 
(i.)  He  married  Doris  before  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and  her 
only  son  Antipater  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  last  victim  of  his 
father's  dying  rage,  (ii.)  ARiSTOBUiiUS,  his  eldest  son  by  Martamne, 
the  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus,  was  the  parent  of  a  large  family,  and 
from  him  were  descended  the  two  Agrippas,  the  first  of  whom  was 
the  "  King  Herod  "  who  slew  James  and  imprisoned  Peter  ;^  the 
second,  the  "  King  Agrippa  "  before  whom  Paul  pleaded.^  (iii.)  After 
the  judicial  murder  of  Mariamne,  Herod  married  another  Mariamne^ 
daughter  of  the  high-priest,  Simon :  her  son  was  Herod  Philip, 
whose  marriage  with  his  niece  Herodias^  daughter  of  Aristobulus, 
followed  by  her  divorce  of  him  "to  marry  his  half-brother,  Herod 
Antipas,  led  to  the  martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  is  often 
confounded  with  his  half-brother  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Ituraea. 
(iv.)  His  next  wife,  Malthace^  a  Samaritan,  was  the  mother  of 
Herod  Antipas  and  Archelaus,  of  whom  we  have  presently  to 
speak,  (v.)  By  Cleopatra  he  had  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom 
was  Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Itursea  and  the  adjacent  districts,  with 
Trachonitis.  (vi. — x.)  His  other  wives  and  their  children  are  of  no 
consequence  in  the  history.  These  complicated  relations  will  be  made 
clearer  by  the  following  conspectus  of  the  chief  personages  with  whom 
the  history  is  concerned,  for  the  four  generations  of  the  family ; — 

lActsxii.  >  Acts  XXV. 
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A.  Hebod  thk  Qrbat: 
Wives.  Sont. 

.  i.  Doris 1.  Antipater    . 

ii.  Mariamue,     graudd.     of     2.  Aristobulus 

HyrcaBas  II. 
iii.  Marianme,  d.  of  Simon 


iv.  Malthace,  a  Samaritan    . 


■} 


3.  Alexander  .     . 

4.  Herod  Philip  I, 
m.  Herodias. 

6.  Herod  Antipas   .     . 
6.  Archrlaus.     .     .     . 

Cleopatra 1.  Hkbod  Philip  II. .     . 

m.  Salome,  d.  of  Phi- 
lip I.  and  Herodias. 


Beecuted  Isf  t^iv  father 
in  hit  U/etimc, 

Lived  as  a  private  per  ton. 

Tetrarch  qf  GaMUe. 
Ethnarch  qf  Judaa. 
Tetrarch  of%N<trthem  /*«- 
rcpo,  Ac. 


R  Children  of  Aristobulus : 


1.  Herod  Aorippa  I 
■2.  Herodias,  m.— 

(1)  Herod  PhiUp  1. 

(2)  Herod  Antipas. 

1.  Hbrod  Aorippa  IT.    . 
(titular  king). 

2.  Berenigb    .... 

3.  Drusilla,  m.  to  Felix 


King  qf  Judoea. 


C.  Children  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 


Tetraixih    qf  N.   Peraa, 

Ac 
Named  in  Acts  xxv.  23. 
Named  in  Acts  xxiv.  24 


During  his  last  illness,  Herod  made  a  will  in  favour  of  ihet  sons 
of  Malthace,  who  had  been  educated  at  Home,  and  had  been  at  first 
excluded  from  the  inheritance  through  the  accusations  of  Antipater. 
It  was  this  unexpected  arrangement  which  led  to  the  retreat  of 
Joseph  to  Galilee  *  on  his  •  return  with  Mary  and  Jesus  from  Egypt. 
The  elder  of  them,  Herod  Antipas,  was  first  named  by  Herod  his  suc- 
cessor ;  but  the  last  change  in  the  king's  will  transferred  that  dignity 
to  Archelaus,  leaving  to  Antipas  the  government  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea  (in  the  narrower  sense),  with  the  title  of  tetrarch.  The 
northern  part  of  the  trans-Jordanic  country,  including  Itursea, 
Gaulonitis,  and  Batansea,  with  Trachonitis,  were  made  a  tetrarchy 
for  Philip,  the  son  of  Cleopatra.  Lastly,  Herod's  will  left  an 
ample  provision  to  his  sister  Salome,  whose  intrigues  had  been  so 
fatal  to  his  family,  and  large  legacies  to  Augustus  and  his  wife 
Julia.  Herod  Philip,  the  son  of  the  second  Mariamne,  was  ex- 
cluded from,  all  benefit  of  his  father's  will,  in  revenge  for  the  sup- 
posed treason  of  his  mother ;  as  were  also  the  descendants  of  the  first 
Mariamne. 

Pending  the  ratification  of  Herod's  will  by  Augustus,  Archelaus 
succeeded  to  his  father's  power.  The  Jewish  princes  were  released 
from  the  hippodrome,  and  the  funeral  of  Herod  was  celebrated  with 
great  splendour.  The  funeral  is  thus  described  by  Dean  Milman : — 
"  The  lifeless  remains  of  Herod  seemed  to  retain  his  characteristic 
magnificence.    The  body  was  borne  aloft    on   a  bier,  which  was 


8  Matt,  il  22. 
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adorned  with  costly  precious  stones.  The  linen  was  of  the  richest 
dye ;  the  winding-sheet  of  purple.  It  still  wore  the  diadem,  and, 
above  that,  the  golden  crown  of  royalty:  the  sceptre  was  in  its 
hand.  The  sons  and  relatives  of  Herod  attended  the  bier.  All  the 
military  force  followed,  distributed  according  to  their  iiations.  First, 
his  body-guard — then  his  foreign  mercenaries,  Thracians,  Germans, 
Gauls — then,  the  rest  of  the  army,  in  war-array.  Last  came  five 
hundred  of  his  court^fficers,  bearing  sweet  spices,  with  which  the 
Jews  embalmed  the  dead.  In  this  pomp  the  procession  passed  on, 
by  slow  stages,  to  the  Herodium,  a  fortified  palace,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Jericho." 

At  the  end  of  thQ  seven  days'  mourning,  during  which  it  waa 
rumoured  that  the  pious  duties  of  the  day  were  relieved  by  nights 
of  revelry,  Archelaus  gave  a  funeral  feast  to  the  people,  and  then 
made  a  solemn  entry  into  the  Temple.  His  speech,  in  which  he 
assumed  a  tone  of  great  moderation,  and  promised  relief  from  his 
father's  tyranny,  was  received  with  loud  applause,  not  unmingled 
with  cries  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  "  Some  called  for  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  public  burdens ;  others  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners, 
with  whom  Herod  had  crowded  the  dungeons ;  some  more  specific 
cally  for  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  taxes  on  the  sale  of  com- 
modities in  tjie  markets,  which  had  been  levied  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  Archelaus  listened  with  great  afl&ibility,  promised  largely, 
and,  having  performed  sacrifice,  retired." 

The  disaffection,  which  was  doubtless  inflamed  by  disappointment 
of  the  hopes  founded  on  the  milder  character  of  Herod  Antipas,  the 
expected  heir,  broke  out  into  open  tumult  while  the  two  brothers 
were  preparing  to  start  for  Rome,  the  one  to  seek  the  emperor's  con- 
firmation of  Herod's  will,  the  other  to  urge  his  claims.  At  the  Feast 
of  the  Passover,  when  Jerusalem  was  always  filled  with  devout  Jews, 
whose  zeal  was  infiamed  by  their  numbers  and  by  the  exaltation  of 
feeling  due  to  the  festival,  a  cry  was  raised  for  vengeance  on  behalf 
of  those  whom  Herod  had  executed  for  pulling  down  the  eagle.  The 
multitude  were  only  dispersed  by  armed  force,  with  the  slaughter 
of  3000  men,  and  the  feast  was  broken  off.  Archelaus  now  set  out 
for  Rome.  In  his  train  were  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  whose  eloquence 
had  so  well  served  his  father,  and  Salome,  who  was  secretly  prepared 
to  urge  the  claims  of  Herod  Antipas. 

Meanwhile  the  rapacity  of  the  Roman  officials  grasped  at  what  ap- 
peared «n  easy  prey.  Even  while  preparing  to  embark  at  Caesarea, 
Archelaus  had  met  Sabinus,  the  procurator  of  Syria,  on  his  way 
to  claim  the  late  king's  treasures.  His  march,  suspended  at  the 
entreaties  of  Archelaus  and  the  command  of  Yams,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  was  resumed  as  soon  as  the  former  had  sailed ;  and  his  ex- 
actions gave  the  zealots  the  provocation  or  pretext  for  a  tumult. 
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which  was  only  put  down  by  the  interference  of  Varus.  Sabinus, 
left  still  in  command  at  Jerusalem,  soon  provoked  a  new  insurrection 
at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  when  the  city  was  again  filled  with 
zealots,  bent  on  avenging  their  repulse  at  the  Passover.  They 
formed  a  regular  encampment  round  the  Temple,  and  besieged 
Sabinus  and  his  legion,  probably  in  the  Antonia.  The  Romans 
made  a  sally  against  the  Temple,  burned  the  cloisters  of  the  outer 
court  with  its  defenders,  broke  into  the  sanctuary,  and  plundered 
the  sacred  treasures;  but  the  Jews,  furious  at  the  sacrilege,  still 
besieged  Sabinus  and  his  legion. ,  The  anaitehy  of  the  country  was 
inflamed  by  the  troops  of  Herod,  who  wandered  about  in  bands,  that 
fought  and  plundered  as  they  pleased.  To  these  elements  of  con- 
fusion was  added  the  expectation  of  some  great  deliverer, — ^a  feeling 
which  now  reached  its  climax, — and  at  the  very  time  when  the  true 
Saviour  was  concealed  in  Egypt,  false  Messiahs  were  assuming  the 
diadem,  and  gathering  troops  of  banditti.  Meanwhile  Varus  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  Sabinus,  at  the  head  of  two  legions,  and  among 
the  auxiliaries  were  some  Arabian  bands,  who  devastated  the  country. 
The  insurgents  laid  down  their  arms  at  his  approach ;  and  Sabinus^ 
ashamed  to  meet  him,  set  off  for  Home.  Two  thousand  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  crucified,  and  others  sent  to  Rome  for  trial.  It  had 
become  plain  that,  whatever  might  be  the  decision  of  Augustus, 
he  himself  was  the  only  master  of  Judaea. 

The  cause  at  issue  before  him  was  pleaded  by  the  eloquence  of 
Nicolas  and  Herod  Philip  (the  elder)  on  the  part  of  Archelaus,  and 
by  Salome  and  her  son  Antipater  on  that  of  Antipas.  During  its 
progress  a  deputation  of  500  Jews  appeared  at  the  emperor's  tribunal, 
praying  for  the  suppression  of  royalty  and  the  restoration  of  their 
lib^ies ;  and  the  statement  that  they  were  supported  by  no  less 
than  8000  of  their  countrymen  at  Rome  indicates  the  number  and 
influence  of  the  Jews  settled  in  the  capital.  At  length,  Augustus 
confirmed  the  will  of  Herod  in  all  essential  points.  Archelaus  was 
established  in  the  government  of  Judsea,  with  Idumaea  and  Samaria, 
forming  about  half  the  kingdom  of  Herod,  and  bringing  in  a  revenue 
of  600  talents.  He  was  to  rule  under  the  title  of  Mhnarch,  with  the 
promise  of  that  of  King  if  he  proved  worthy  of  it.  Of  the  chief  cities 
in  his  territory,  he  retained  Jerusalem,  Sebaste,  Gaesarea,  and  Joppa ; 
while  Gaza,  Gadara,  and  Hippo  were  made  Roman  towns  under  the 
prefect  of  Syria ;  and  Salome  received  Jamnia,  Azotus,  PhasaClis, 
and  a  palace  in  Ascalon.  Herod  Antipas  was  confirmed  in  the 
tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  with  a  revenue  of  200  talents,  and. 
Philip  in  that  of  Auranitis  and  Trachonitis. 

§  2.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  news  of  the  succession  of 
Archelaus  led  the  parents  of  ouf  Lord  to  turn  aside  on  their  Way 
back  from  Egypt,  and  to  place  their  precious  charge  under  the 
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milder  government  of  Herod  Antipas.*  The  fear  of  Joseph  may- 
be taken  as  an  expression  of  the  popular  distrust  of  Archelaus,  which 
was  amply  justified  by  the  continued  tyranny  and  disorder  of  his 
nine  years'  reign.  At  first,  he  showed  a  desire  to  conciliate  the 
Jews  by  displacing  Joazar,  whom  Herod  had  made  high-priest  after 
the  aflfair  of  the  Eagle,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Eleazar.  But  the 
,  adherents  of  the  Law  were  alienated  by  the  marriage  of  Archelaus 
to  Glaphyra,  his  brother  Alexander's  widow,  for  whom  he  divorced 
his  wife  Mariamne ;  and  at  length  his  tyranny  provoked  his  subjects 
to  appeal  to  Augustus.  Archelaus  ^  was  summoned  suddenly  to 
Rome,  and  banished  to  Vienna  ( Vienne)  in  Gaul  (a.  p.  7).*  This 
sentence  put  a  final  end  to  the  Jewish  monarchy ;  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  nominal  kingdom  for  a  few  years  under  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
(a.d.  41-44)  can  only  be  viewed  as  an  episode  in  the  Roman  domi- 
nation.   "  The  sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah." 

§  3.  Before  pursuing  the  history  of  Judaea  as  a  Roman  province, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  course  of  the  two  other  sons  of 
Herod,  who  reigned  in  Palestine  according  to  his  will.  Herod 
Antipas,  the  brother  of  Archelaus,  was  confirmed  by  Augustus,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him  by  his  father's  wHl,  and  hence  he  is  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels  by  the  style  of  Hebod  tub  Tetearch.*  His  whole 
importance  is  derived  from  his  two  appearances  in  the  Gospel  his- 
tory, as  first  the  hearer  and  then  the  murderer  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  as  taking  part  with  Pilate  in  the  condemnation  of  our  Lord; 
The  first  of  these  crimes  was  due  to  the  fatal  influence  of  Herodias, 
which  at  last  brought  him  to  his  ruin.  He  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrasa  (the  same  from  whose  governor 
at  Damascus  St.  Paul  was  afterwards  in  danger).  While  still 
living  with  her,  he  formed  a  connexion  of  the  jnost  disgraceful 
character  in  the  eye  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  notorious  Hbrodtas, 
daughter  of  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Mariamne  and  Herod  the  Great, 
and  consequently  sister  of  Herod  Agrippa  L,  was  married  to  Herod 
Philip,  who  was  her  step-uncle,  being  the  son  of  Herod  and  the 
second  Mariamne ;  ^  and  she  now  deserted  Philip  to  marry  Herod 
Antipas,  who  stood  to  her  in  the  same  relation.  Besides  that  her 
husband  and  his  wife  were  both  alive,  Antipas,  as  the  half-brother 
of  Philip,  was  already  connected  with  Herodias  by  an  affinity  so 
close,  that  there  was  only  one  case  contemplated  in  the  law  of  Moses 


*  Matt.  i.  22.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  choice  of  Galilee  as  a  residence  is 
ascribed  to  a  divine  warning  in  a  dream ; 
but  the  previous  fear  of  going  into  Jud»a 
is  Joseph's  own. 

'  He  is  generally  said  to  have  died  at 
Vienne;  but  Jerome  relates  that  he  was 


shown  the  sepulchre  of  Archelausnear Beth- 
lehem. If  so,  he  must  have  returned  as  a 
private  man  to  Judaea,  and  there  have  died. 
6  Matt.  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  ui.  1,  19 ;  Acts 
xiiL  1.  The  -king"  (fiaviXevi)  of  Mark 
vi.  14  must  be  r^arded  as  a  title  of  courtesy. 
,'  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  p,  77. 
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where  it  oould  be  SQt  aside,  namely,  when  the  married  brother  had 
died  childless.^  Npw  Herodias  had  abready  one  child,  Salome,  by 
Philip.  Well  therefore  may  she  be  chained  by  Josephus  with  the 
intention  of  confounding  her  country's  institutions,  and  well  may 
John  the  Baptist  have  remonstrated  against  the  enormity  of  such  a 
connexion  with  the  tetraich,  whose  conscience  would  certainly  seem 
to  have  been  less  hardened  than  hers ;  for  he  "  feared  "  his  reprover, 
whose  preaching  he  had  *'  heard  gladly,*'  and  though  these  impres-. 
sions  did  not  avail  to  keep  him  from  adding  mpirder  to  adultery,  he 
^  was  sorry  "  to  commit  the  crime.'  Aretas  made  war  to  avenge 
his  daughter ;  and  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Josephus,  that 
the  defeat  of  Herod,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  army,  was  viewed, 
by  the  Jews  as  a  judgment  for  John's  murder.^^ 

Free  from  his  father's  tyrannical  temper,  Herod  Antipaa  aspired  to 
be  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  Jews,  and  he  ventured  on  an 
.  open  quarrel  with  the  Roman  procurator,  probably  concerning  those 
"  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices." " 
Herod  courted  favour  with  the  strict  Jews  by  his  visit  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  Passover ;  and  the  Homan  procurator  thought  it  prudent  to 
avail  himself  of  such  an  opportunity  for  a  reconciliation  by  sending 
Jesus  before  Herod,  who,  as  tetrarch,  had  jurisdiction  over  a  Galilean, 
and  as  the  head  of  the  Herodian  house,  might  gratify  his  hatred  of 
"the  king  of  the  Jews."  Si^ch  was  the  conjunction  of  political 
interests  and  passions,  by  which  "  both  Herod  and  Pontius  JPilate, 
with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together," 
to  fulfil  the  divine  counsels  as  foretold  by  David." 

These  two  chief  passages  of  his  life  reveal  the  character  of  this 
weak,  sensual,  and  superstitious  prince,  whose  cunning  was  stamped 
by  the  Saviour  with  the  epithet  "that  fox;"  "who  would  have 
been  pleased  to  have  kept  both  John  and  Jesus  as  prophets  at  his 
court,  but  was  led  by  wanton  weakness  to  sacrifice  the  one,  and 
"through  the  terror  engendered  by  remorse,-"  would  have  killed  "  the 
other,"  over  whom  he  at  last  indulged  his  spite,  when  he  saw  him 
safe  as  a  prisoner  to  Pilate.  ~  What  is  left  untold  of  his  character 
and  deeds  is  summed  up  in  the  pregnant  phrase,  which  St.  Luke 


•  See  Lev.  xriii.  16,  xz.  21 ;  and  for  the 
exception,  Deat  xxv.  6  folU 

*  Matt.  ziv.  9 ;  Mark  tL  20.  Josephus 
states  tiiat  John  was  executed  at  Hachasrus, 
a  fortress  on  the  frontier  of  Aretas  and 
Herod,  looking  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea 
from  the  south  (Robinson,  L  p.  670,  &&). 

!•  Jos.ilnt.xyiiL5. 

11  Luke  xiiL  1,  xxiiL  12.  Of  this  event, 
rendered  so  memorable  l^  our  Lord's  appli- 
cation of  it,  we  have  no  further  information. 
It  must  have  occurred  at  some  feast  at  Jeru- 


salem, in  the  outer  court  of  the  Templet 
since  the  blood  of  the  worshippers  was 
mingled  witk  their  tacrificeti  but  the 
silence  of  Josephus  about  it  seems  to  show 
that  riots  and  massacres  on  such  occasions 
were  so  ft-equent  that  it  was  needless  to 
recount  them  alL 

1)  Acts  iv.  25-28,  with  express  reference 
to  Psahn  ii.  1. 2.  »  Luke  xiU.  32. 

»  Luke  xiii.  31 :  comp.  Mark  vi.  16 :  "  It 
is  John  whom  I  beheaded :  he  is  risen  from 
the  dead.*' 

£  3 
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adds  to  the  record  of  his  adultery  with  Herodias^  **  all  the  ^vickedness 
which  Herod  had  done."  ^ 

At  length  the  favours  heaped  by  the  emperor  Caligula  (who  suc- 
ceeded Tiberius  in  a.d.  37)  upon  his  friend  and  comrade,  Herod 
AgrippV*  excited  the  jealous  ambition  of  Herod  Antipas.  At  the 
instigation  of  Herodias,  he  sailed  with  her  to  Rome,  nominally  to 
petition  for  the  same  royal  title  which  had  been  conferred  upon  his 
nephew,  but  really  to  intrigue  against  him.  But  Agrippa,  the  bosom- 
friend  of  Caligula,  met  the  plot  by  a  chturge  of  treason  against  his 
uncle ;  and  Antipas  was  banished  to  Lugdunum  in  Graul  *^  (a.d.  39). 
It  deserves  to  be  recorded  of  Herodias,  that  she  preferred  sharing  the 
exile  of  Antipas,  till  death  ended  his  reverses,  to  remaining  with  her 
brother  Agripx^a,  and  partaking  of  his  elevation.^* 

The  city  of  Tiberias,  which  Antipas  founded  and  named  in 
h<mour  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most  conspicuous  monument  of  his 
long  reign ;  but,  like  .the  rest  of  the  Herodian  family,  he  showed 
his  passion  for  building  cities  in  several  places,  restoring  Sepphoris, 
near  Tabor,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  wars  after  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,**  and  Betharamptha  (Beth-haram)  in  Persea, 
which  he  named  Julias,  "  from  the  wife  of  the  emperor." '*^. 

§  4.  Hebop  Philip  II.**  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Ckopatra.  Like  his  half-brothers  Antipas  and  Archelaus,  he  was 
brought  up^  at  home,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  advocated  the 
olaims  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus.  He  received  as  his  own  go- 
vernment "  Batanaea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis  (Gaulonitis),  and  some 
parts  about  Jamnia,"  **  with  the  title  of  tetrarch.  His  rule  was  dis- 
tinguished by  justice  and  moderation,"  and  he  appears  to  have  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  ofl&ce  without  sharing  in 


»  Luke  flL  19.         w  See  below,  $  7. 

>'Thi8  town  is  probably  Lugdunum 
Convenaram,  a  town  of  Gaul,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  now  St,  Bertrand  de  Com- 
tnipget  (Murray,  Handb.  qf  France,  p.  314) ; 
Euscbius,  ff.  E.  i.  11,  says  Vienne,  con- 
founding Antipas  with  Archelaus ;  Buiton 
(on  Mutt  xiv.  3),  Alford,  and  modems  in 
general,  Lyon.  In  Josephus  (A  J.  ii.  9, 
$  6),  Antipas  is  said  to  have  died  in  Spain, 
apparently,  ftom  the  context,  the  land 
of  his  exile.  A  town  on  the  frontiers, 
therdbre,  like  the  above,  would  satisfy 
bothpas8age& 

w  Joseph.  Ant.  xviiL  7,  ^  2. 

»»  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  12,  $  9,  xviii.  2,  $  1. 

»  Jos.  Ant  xviii.  2,  $  1 ;  Hieron.  Euseb. 
C^ron.  A.D.  29,  Livias. 

>i  The  numeral  is  used  to  distinguish 
him  ih)m  his  half-brother  HeiXKi  Philip  I. 


(^tXiinros,  Mark  vL  17),  the  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  and  Mariamne  the  daughter 
of  a  high -priest  Simon  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  6.  $  4),  the  husband  of  Herodias,  and 
father  of  Salome.  He  is  called  only  Herod 
by  Josephus,  but  the  repetition  of  the 
name  Philip  is  fully  justified  by  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  names  in  the  Herodian 
family  (e.  g.  Antipater).  The  two  Philips 
were  confounded  by  Jerome  (ad  Matt.  I.  c.) ; 
and  the  confusion  was  the  more  easy, 
because  the  son  of  Mariamne  was  excluded 
from  all  share  in  his  father's  possessions 
<r^s  SunffrfKHf^  cf^Aft^ei/)  in  consequence  of 
Hs  mother's  treachery  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  30, 
i  7),  and  lived  afterwards  in  a  private 
station. 

MJosseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  $3;  Luke  iii.  1, 
^'lAiVxrov  ....  Terpapxovi^of  rijs  *Itov  • 
paCas  Koi  TpaxtovCriBw  xtapas, 

«  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  2,  $  4. 
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the  mtrigues  wliich  disgraced  his  family .2*  He  built  a  new  city  on 
the  site  of  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  called 
Gassarea,^  and  raised  Bethsaida  (in  lower  Graulonitis)  to  the  rank  of 
a  city  under  the  title  of  Julias,  and  died  there  a.d.  34.**  He  married 
Salome,  the  daughter  of  Philip  I.  and  Herodias,  but,  as  he  left  no 
children,  his  dominions  were  added  at  his  death  to  the  Boman  pro- 
vince of  Syria. 

The  city  of  Caasarea  Philippi,  chosen  by  Philip  the  tetraroh  as  the 
site  of  his  villas  and  palaces,  beside  his  father's  temple  to  Augustus, 
is  distinguished  not  only  by  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  its  site,  but 
also  by  its  sacred  associations.  "  As  it  is  the  northernmost  frontier 
of  Palestine,  so  it  is  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  journeys  of  our 
Lord.  ...  It  must  at  least  have  been  in  its  neighbourhood  that 
Uie  confession  of  Peter  was  made ;  the  rock  on  which  the  temple 
of  Augustus  stood,  and  from  which  the  streams  of  the  Jordan  issue, 
may  possibly  have  suggested  the  words  which  now  run  round  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's."^ 

§  5.  Judaea,  including  Samaria,  was  reduced,  on  the  banish-* 
ment  of  Archelaus,  to  an  ordinary  Roman  province  under  a  procu- 
rator subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  Syria.*  He  resided,  not  at 
Jerusalem,  but  at  Csesarea  on  the  coast.^  Sabinus  had  already 
held  the  office  during  the  absence  of  Archelaus,  on  whose  deposition 
CopoNius  accompanied  Quirinus  to  the  country.  Quirinus  (the 
CyreniuB  of  the  N.  T.) — ^now  for  the  second  time  prefect  of  Sjrria*^ — 
was  charged  with  the  unpopular  measure  of  the  enrolment  or  assess- 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judasa.    Notwithstanding  the  riots  which 


M  Joaeph.  Ant  zviiL  6,  $  6. 

**  Kotirapeta  ^  ^lAiinrov,  Matt.  xvL  13 ; 
Mark  viit  27. 

M  Joseph.  Jnt.  xTiii  6,^6. 
.  »  Matt  xvL  13 ;  Mark  viil.  21 ;  Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palestine^  p.  399,  Dean  Stanley 
suggests  that  the  "high  inountain,"  on 
which  the  Transflgoration  took  place  six 
days  later,  may  have  been  Uennon,  which 
towers  above  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
and  is  the  only  mountain  that  deserves  the 
name  in  Palesthie. 

^  A  procurator  (cirir/ioiros,  Philo,  Leg» 
ad  Caium,  and  Joseph.  B.  J.il9,^2;  but 
less  correctly  riyefiiav.  Matt  xxvii.  2;  and 
Joseph.  Ant.  xvliL  3,  ^  1)  was  generally  a 
Roman -knight,  appointed  to  act  under  the 
governor  of  a  province  as  collector  of 
the  revenue,  and  Judge  in  causes  connected 
with  it  Strictly  speaking,  procuratores 
Ccesaris  were  required  only  in  the  imperial 
provinces,  t.  e.  those  which,  according  to 
the  constitntioR  of  Augustus,  were  reserved 
for  the  spedal  administraticm  of  the  em- 


peror, without  the  intervention  of  the 
senate  or  the  people,  and  governed  by  his 
legate.  In  the  senatorian  provinces,  go- 
verned by  proconsuls,  the  corresponding 
duties  were  discharged  by  queestors.  Yet 
it  appears  that  sometimes  procuratoret 
were  appointed  in  those  provinces  also  to 
collect  certain  dues  of  thefiscut  (the  em- 
peror's special  revenue),  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  cerarium  (the  revenue 
administered  by  the  senate). '  Sometimes 
in  a  small  territory,  especially  in  one  con- 
tiguous to  a  lai^r  province  and  dependent 
upon  it,  the  procurator  was  head  of  the 
administration,  and  had  full  military  and 
judicial  authority,  though  he  was  respon- 
sible to  the  governor  of  the  neighbouring 
province.  For  the  governors  of  Syria  see 
Notes  and  lUuttrations. 

»  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  $  1. 

9"  Concerning  the  vexed  question  of  his 
first  prefecture,  B&d  Notes  and  lUuslra- 
tions  \o  Chap.  VI. 
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took  place  elsewhere,  at  Jerusalem  the  enrolment  was  allowed  to 
proceed  without  resistance,  owing  to  the  prudence  of  Joazar,  again 
high-priest  for  a  short  time.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  neW 
governor  had  been  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  state  vestments 
of  the  high-priest,  worn  on  the  three  Festivals  and  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  Since  the  building  of  the  Baris  by  the  Maccabees  thesd 
robes  had  always  been  kept  there,  a  custom  continued  since  its 
reconstruction  by  Herod.  But  henceforward  they  were  to  be  put 
up  after  use  in  an  underground  stone  chamber,  under  the  seal  of  the 
priests,  and  in  charge  of  the  captain  of  the  guard.  Seven  days  before 
nse  they  were  brought  out,  to  be  consigned  again  to  the  clumiber 
after  the  ceremony  was  over.*^  * 

Two  incidents  at  once  most  opposite  in  their  character,  and  in 
their  significance  to  that  age  and  to  ourselves,  occurred  durii^  the 
procuratorship  of  CJoponius.  First,  in  the  year  8,  the  finding  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple.  Annas  had  been  made  high-priest  about  a 
year  before.  The  second  occurrence  must  have  been  a  most  distress* 
ing  one  to  the  jTews,  unless  they  had  become  inured  to  such  things. 
But  of  this  we  cannot  so  exactly  fix  the  date.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  the  pollution  of  the  Temple  by  some  Samaritans,  who  secretly 
brought  human  bones  and  strewed  them  about  the  cloisters  during 
the  night  of  the  Passover.*^  Up  tg,  this  time  the  Samaritans  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Temple ;  they  were  henceforth  excluded. 

In  or  about  a.d.  10  Coponius  was  succeeded  by  M.  Ambivius, 
■and  he  by  Annius  Rufus.  In  a.d.  14  the  emperor  Augustus  died, 
and  with  Tiberius  came  in  a  new  procurator,  Valerius  Gbatus,  who 
held  oflice  till  26,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Pontius  Pilatus.  During 
this  period  the  high-priests  had  been  numerous,**  but  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  say  that  when  Pilate  arrived  at  his  government  the 
office  was  held  by  Joseph  Caiaphas,  who  had  been  appointed  but 
a  few  months  before.  The  name  of  Pilate  indicates  that  he  was  con- 
nected, by  descent  or  adoption,  with  the  gens  of  the  Pontii,  first 
conspicuous  in  Roman  history  in  the  person  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus, 
the  great  Samnite  general.**  He  was  the  sixth  Roman  procurator  of 
Judaea,  and  under  him  our  Lord  worked,  suffered,  and  died,  as  we 
learn  not  only  from  the  obvious  Scriptural  authorities,  but  from 
Tacitus,** — "  Christus,  Tiberio  imperitante,  per  procuratorem  Pentium 
Pilatum  supplicio  adfectus  erat."**    The  freedom  from  disturbance. 


81  Joseph.  Ant.  xvUi.  4,  $  3. 

3>  The  mode  of  pollatioD  adopted  hy 
Josiah  towards  the  idolatrous  shrines. 

"  Their  names  and  succession  will  be 
found  in  the  O.  T.  Hirtory,  p.  201. 

'^The  cognomen  Pilatus  has  received 
two  explanations.  (1)  As  armed  with  the 
pUutn  or  javelin ;  comp.  "  pilata  agmina," 


rirg.  JEn.  ziL  121.  (2)  As  contracted 
from  pUeaiuM.  The  fkct  that  the  ^pUeug  or 
cap  was  the  badge  of  manumitted  slaves 
(comp.  Suetonius,  Neio,  c  67,  Tiber,  c.  4), 
makes  it  probable  that  the  epithet  marked 
him  out  as  a  ISbertui,  or  as  descended  from 
one.  »3  Ann.  xv.  44. 

*  Of  the  early  hibtory  of  Pilate  we  know 
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which  marks  the  preceding  twenty  years  at  Jerusalem,  was  probably 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  Roman  troops,  who  were  quartered  at 
Caesarea,  out  of  the  way  of  the  fierce  fanatics  of  the  Temple.  But 
Pilate  transferred  the  winter-quarters  of  the  army  to  Jerusalem,*^ 
and  the  very  first  day  there  was  a  collision.  The  offence  was  given 
by  the  Roman  standards — the  images  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
eagle — which  by  former  commanders  had  been  kept  out  of  the  city. 
Pilate  had  been  obliged  to  send  them  in  by  night,  and  there  were 
no-  bounds  to  the  rage  of  the  people  on  discovering  what  had  thus 
been  done.  They  poured  down  in  crowds  to  Caesarea,  where  the 
procurator  was  then  residing,  and  besought  him  to  remove  the 
images.  After  five  days  of  discussion,  he  gave  the  signal  to  some  con- 
cealed soldiers  to  surround  the  petitioners,  and  to  put  them  to  death 
unless  they  ceased  to  trouble  him ;  but  this  only  strengthened  their 
determination,  and  they  declared  themselves  ready  rather  to  submit 
to  death  than  forego  their  resistance  to  an  idolatrous  innovation. 
Rlate  then  yielded,  and  the  standards  were  by  his*  orders  brought 
down  to  Osesarea.^  Afterwards,  as  if  to  try  how  far  he  might  go,  he 
consecrated  some  gilt  shields — not  containing  figures,  but  inscribed 
simply  with  the  name  of  the  deity  and  of  the  donor — and  hung  them 
in  the  palace  at  Jerusalem.  This  act  again  aroused  the  resistance 
of  the  Jews ;  and  on  appeal  to  Tiberius  they  were  removed.-**  An- 
other riot  was  caused  by  his  appropriation  of  the  Corban^-a  sacred 
revenue  arising  from  the  redemption  of  vows*® — to  the  cost  of  an 
aqueduct  which  he  constructed  for  bringing  water  to  the  city.**  To 
these  specimens  of  his  admimstration,  which  rest  on  the  testimony 
of  profane  authors,  we  must  add  the  slaughter  of  certain  Galileans, 
already  noticed  in  §  3.  The  clear  testimony  thus  borne  to  his 
sanguinary  tyranny  sets  in  a  striking  light  the  meanness  of  Ida 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  Jews,  and  avoid  the  threat  of  a  denunci- 
ation to  Caesar,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Jeans.  Of  the  great  events  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  under  the  government  of  Pilate,  we  shall  speak 
in  the  next  book,  which  will  be  the  proper  place  to  notice  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  Pilate  in  consenting  to  his  death.  Pilate's 
tyranny  continued  after  that  event,  till,  in  a.d.  37,  the  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  Samaritans  determined. Vitellius,  the  prefect  of  Syria 
and  father  of  the  emperor,  to  send  the  procurator  for  trial  to  Rome. 

nothing ;  bat  a  G«rman  legend  flUs  np  the 
gap  strangely  enough.  Pilate  ia  the  bastard 
son  of  Tyros,  king  of  Mayence.  His&ther 
sends  him  to  Rome  as  a  hostage.  There 
he  is  guilty  of  a  murder ;  bat,  being  sent 
to  PontoB,  rises  into  notice  as  subduing 
the  barbarops  tribes  there,  receives  in  con- 
sequence the  new  name  of  Pontiuis,  and  is 
sent  to  Judea.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  twenty-second  legion,  which  waa  in 


Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  debixuction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  afterwards  stationed 
at  Mayence,  may  have  been  in  this  case 
either  the  bearers  of  the  tradition  or  the 
inventors  of  the  &ble. 

^  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  $  1. 

»  Joseph.  Ant.  xviiL  3,  ^  1,  2 ;  A  Jl  iL  9. 

»  Philo,  irpb$  Taiw,  Mangey,  it  58». 

«>  Comp.  Mark  vii.  11. 

«i  Joseph.  ^. /.  iL  9.  H- 
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He  arrived  just  after  the  death  of  Tiberius ;  and  one  of  the  praise- 
worthy acts  ^hich  marked  the  beginning  of  Caligula's  reign  was  his 
banishment  to  Vienna  (Fien/ie)  in  Graul,  whore  a  monument  still 
bears  the  very  doubtful  title  of  the  tomb  of  Pontius  Pilate.** 

After  Pilate  had  been  recalled  to  Eome,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by 
ViTKLLius,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  This 
visit  was  connected  with  the  war,  already  noticed,  between  Herod 
Antipas  and  the  Arabian  king  Aretas.  In  consequence  of  the  victory 
of  the  latter,  Yitellius  set  his  army  in  ^notion  to  attack  Petra ;  and 
it  was  on  his  mar&h  that  he  visited  Jerusalem.  Besides  forbearing 
to  insult  the  people  by  the  display  of  his  standards,  Yitellius  con- 
ferred two  great  benefits  on  the  city.  He  remitted  the  duties  levied 
on  produce,  and  he  allowed  the  Jews  again  to  have  the  free  custody 
of  the  high-priest's  vestments.  He  removed  Gaiaphas  from  the 
high-priesthood,  and  gave  it  to  Jonathan,  son  of  Annas.  He  then 
departed,  apparently  leaving  a  Homan  officer  *^  in  charge  of  the  An- 
tonia.  Yitellius  was  again  at  Jerusalem  this  year,  probably  in  the 
autumn,  with  Herod  the  tetrarch ;  **  while  there  he  again  changed 
the  high-priest,  substituting  for  Jonathan,  Theophilus  his  brother. 
The  news  of  the  d^th  of  Tiberius  and  the  accession  of  Caligula 
reached  Jerusalem  at  this  time ;  and  it  was  the  interruption  thereby 
caused  to  the  operations  of  Yitellius  that  emboldened  Aretas  to  seize 
Damascus,  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
the  chronology  of  Paul's  life.*'  Mabcbllus  was  appointed  procurator 
by  the  new  emperor. 

§  6.  In  A.D.  40  Yitellius  was  superseded  by  P.  Pbtbonius,  who 
arrived  in  Palestine  with  an  order  to  place  in  the  Temple  a  statue 
of  Caligula.  This  outrage  was  connected  with  events  which  throw 
an  interesting  light  on  the  relations  of  the  Jews,  in  their  various 
4>ranches,  to  the  imperial  supremacy.  **  Up  to  the  reign  of  Caligula,"** 
says  Dean  Milman,  "  the  Jews  had  enjoyed,  without  any  serious  inter- 
ruption, the  universal  toleration  which  Roman  policy  permitted  to 
the  religion  of  the  subject  states.  If  the  religion  had  suffered  a 
temporary  proscription  at  Rome  under  Tiberius,  it  was  as  a  foreign 
superstition,  supposed,  from  the  misconduct  of  individuals,  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  morals  in  the  metropolis.  Judaism  re- 
mained undisturbed  in  the  rest  of  the  empire ;  and,  although  the 


*»  Concerning  the  legend  which  connects 
his  fate  with  Mons  Pilatus,  above  the 
Lake  of  Lnceme,  and  the  other  legends  of 
the  apocryphal  "  Acts  of  PUate,"  see  the 
2Hct.  qf  the  Bible,  s.  v. 

43  ^povpapxo«,  Ant.  xviiL  4,  ^  3. 

«*  Ant  xviil.  6,  $  3. 

*5  See  Book  HI. 

4«  The  proper  name  of  tiiis  emperor— l^ 
which  he  is  always  called  by  the  chief 


Roman  historians,  as  weU  as  in  oflSdal 
documents — was  Caius  Oeesar.  Caligula 
(Httte  boot)  was  a  nickname  due  to  the 
humorous  fondness  of  the  soldiers,  with 
whom  he  lived  as  a  child  in  the  camp  of 
his  father  Germanicus.  But  it  seems  not 
an  inappropriate  accident  whioji  has  affixed 
a  mere  nickname,  in  the  page  of  history,  to 
a  mad  prince  of  whom  a  Gaul  said  to  his 
face—"  I  think  you  a  great  absurdity." 
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occasional  iofioknce  of  the  Roman  governors  in  Judaea  might  display 
itself  in  acts  offensive  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  natives,  yet  the 
yriser  and  more  liheral,  like  Vitellius,  studiously  avoided  all  inter- 
ference with  that  superstition  which  they  respected  or  despised.  But 
the  insane  vanity  of  Caligula  made  him  attempt  to  enforce  from  the 
whole  empire  those  divine  honours,  which  his  predecessors  consented 
to  receive  from  the  willing  adulation  of  their  subjects.  Everywhere 
statues  were  raised  and  temples  built  in  honour  of  the  deified  em- 
peror. The  Jews  could  not  submit  to  the  mandate  without  violating 
the  first  principle  of  their  religion,  nor  resist  it  without  exposing 
their  whole  nation  to  the  resentment  of  their  masters.  The  storm 
began  to  lower  around  them :  its  first  violence  broke  upon  the  Jews 
in  Alexandria,  where,  however,  the  collision  with  the  ruling  autho- 
rities first  originated  in  the  animosities  of  the  Greek  and  Jewish 
factions  which  divided  the  city.  This  great  and  populous  capital, 
besides  strangers  from  all  quarters,  was  inhabited  by  three  distinct 
races,  the  native  Egyptians,  Jews,  and  Greeks.  The  native  Egyptians 
were  generally  avoideid  as  of  an  inferior  class ;  but  the  Jews  boasted 
of  edicts  from  the  founder  of  the  city,  and  from  other  monarchs  of 
Egypt,  which  entitled  them  to  equal  rank  and  estimation  with 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Macedonian  settlers.  They  were  numer- 
ous :  Philo  calculates  that  in  Egypt  they  amounted  to  a  million  of 
souls.^  They  were  opulent  and  among  the  most  active  traders  of  that 
great  commercial  metropolis.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  turbulent, 
and  not  the  peaceful  and  unoffending  people  described  by  their  advo- 
cate Philo — at  all  events  they^were  odious  to  the  Greek  population.** 
The  prefect  Valerius  Flaccus,  whose  firm  and  impartial  govern- 
ment had  hitherto  kept  the  peace  between  the  contending  factions, 
finding  his  position  endai^ered  upon  the  accession  of  Caligilla} 
sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  by  giving 
them  licence  to  insult  the  Jews.  The  arrival  of  Herod  Agrippa,  on 
his  way  to  assume  the  principality  conferred  on  him  by  Caligula, 
furnished  a  butt  for  their  insolence;  and,  having  vented  their 
wanton  humour  in  a  mockery  of  his  royal  state,  they  proceeded, 
on  his  departure,  to  more  serious  outrages.  They  set  up  statues  of 
the  «nperor  in  the  proseucJice,  or  Jewish  places  of  worship  ;  and  the 
Jews,  compelled  by  an  edict  of  Flaccus  to  keep  themselves  within 
the  two  quarters  of  the  city  which  were  peopled  exclusively  by 
them,  though  many  resided  in  the  other  three,  lost  heavily  by  the 
compulsory  removal,  and  began  to  suffer  from  pestilence  and  famine 
in  the  crowded  quarters  in  which  they  were  almost  besieged.  "  Those 
who  ventured  out  into  the  market  were  robbed,  insulted,  maltr«»ted, 
pursued'  with  sticks  and  stones.   Bloodshed  soon  ensued ;  many  were 

4'  This  included  the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  and  scattered  settlers  up  to  the  bcmlen  of 
Ethiopia. 
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slain  with  the  sword,  others  trampled  to  death ;  some,  even  while 
alive,  were  dragged  by  their  heels  through  the  streets.  •  When  deadj . 
their  bodies  were  still  dragged  along  till  they  were  torn  to  pieces, 
or  so  disfigured  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  if  at  length 
recovered  by  their  friends.  Those  who  strayed  out  of  the  city  to 
breathe  the  purer  air  of  the  country,  or  the  strangers  who  incautiously- 
entered  the  walls  to  visit  and  relieve  their  friends,  were  treated  in 
the  same  way,  and  beaten  with  clubs  till  they  were  dead.  The 
quays  were  watched  and,  on.  the  landing  of  a  Jewish  vessel,  the 
merchandise  was  plundered,  the  owners  and  their  vessel  burned. 
Their  houses  were  likewise  set  on  fire,  and  whole  families,  men, 
women,  and  children,  burned  alive.  Tet  even  this  was  a  merciful 
death,  compared  with  the  sufferings  of  others.  Sometimes^  from 
want  of  wood,  their  persecutors  could  collect  only  a  few  wet  sticks, 
and  over  these,  stifled  with  smoke,  and  half-consumed,  the  miserable 
victims  slowly  expired.  Sometimes  they  would  mock  their  suffer- 
ings by  affected  sorrow ;  but  if  any  of  their  own  relatives  or  friends 
betrayed  the  least  emotion,  they  were  seized,  scourged,  tortured,  or 
even  crucified." 

When  these  outrages  had  reached  their  height,  Flaccus  summoned 
before  his  tribimal,  not  the  perpetrators,  but  the  victims ;  and  thirty- 
eight  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Alexandrian  Sanhedrim  were  publicly 
scourged  in  the  theatre,  many  dying  under  the  bbws.  The  sur- 
vivors were  cast  into  prison ;  and  many  other  Jews  were  seized 
and  crucified.  ''  It  was  the  morning  spectacle  of  the  theatre,  to 
see  the  Jews  scourged,  tortured  both  with  the  rack  and  with  pulleys, 
and  then  led  away  to  execution ;  and  to  this  horrible  tragedy  im- 
mediately succeeded  farces  and  dances,  and  other  theatrical  amuse- 
ments." All  this  time  Flaccus  was  keeping  back  a  loyal  address, 
which  the  Alexandrian  Jews  had  drawn  up  by  the  advice  of  Agrippa, 
who,  discovering  the  fraud,  sent  a  copy  to  the  emperor.  A  centurion 
was  sent  to  arrest  Flaccus.  He  was  banished,  and,  after  enduring  much 
suffering  and  contempt  in  exile,  was  at  length  put  to  a  cruel  death. 

The  preceding  narrative,  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  condition 
of  one  branch  of  the  Hebrew  race,  is  furnished  by  Philo,  the  cele- 
brated Alexandrian  Jew,  who  brought  the  philosophic  principles  of 
Neo-Platonism  to  the  defence  of  the  andent  faith.  If  he  may  be' 
reasonably  suspected  of  exaggerating  the  .sufferings  and  especially 
the  submissive  temper  of  his  countrymen,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
doubting  his  graphic  account  of  the  mission  which  he  headed  to 
Caligula,  to  whom  the  Greeks  also  sent  a  deputation  headed  by 
Apion,  a  name  celebrated  by  Josephus's  refutation  of  his  book 
against  the  Jews.  They  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  Caligula, 
incensed  at  the  destruction  of  an  altar  which  one  of  the  Roman 
publicani  had  erected  to  the  emperor  at»Jamnia,  had  issued  the 
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edict  for  the  erection  of  his  own  colossal  statue  in  the  Holy  of  Holies^ 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  to  himself  in  the  character  of 
Jupiter ;  and  this  blow  at  the  chief  sanctuary  of  their  religion  seemed 
fatal  to  their  own  cause.  Kevertheless  Gains  received  them  with, 
a  favour,  in  which  it  soon  appeared  that  contempt  was  the  chief 
element.  The  celebrated  interview  narrated  by  Philo  exhibits  pro- 
bably the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  Romans  towards  the  Jews,  though 
distorted  into  peculiar  grotesqueness  by  the  emperor's  insane  levity. 
It  is  thus  related  by  the  eloquent  historian  of  the  Jews ; — "  After 
a  long  and  wearisome  attendance,  the  deputies  were  summoned  to 
a  final  audience.  To  judge  so  grave  a  cause,  as  Philo  complains 
with  great  soleinnity,  the  emperor  did  not  appear  in  a  public  court, 
encircled  by  the  wisest  of  his  senators ;  the  embassy  was  received  in 
the  apartments  of  two  contiguous  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bome^ 
called  after  Lamia  and  Maecenas.  The  bailiffs  of  these  villas  were 
commanded  at  the  same  time  to  have  all  the  rooms  thrown  open 
for  the  emperor's  inspection.  The  Jews  entered,  made  a  profound 
obeisance,  and  saluted  Caligula  as  Augustus  and  Emperor — but  the 
sarcastic  smile  on  the  face  of  Caius  gave  them  little  hopes  of  success. 

*  You  are  then,' — he  said,  showing  his  teeth  as  he  spoke, — *  those 
enemies  of  the  gods  who  alone  refuse  to  acknowledge  my  divinity, 
but  worship  a  deity  whose  name  you  dare  not  pronounce,' — ^and 
here,  to  the  horror  of  the  Jews,  he  uttered  the  awful  name.  The 
Greek  deputies  ftom  Alexandria,  who  were  present,  thought  them- 
selves certain  of  their  triumph,  and  began  to  show  their  exiiltation 
by  insulting  gestures;  and  Isidore,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Flaccus, 
came  forward  to  j^gravate  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews.  He  accused 
them  of  being  the  only  nation  who  had  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the 
emperor.  The  Jews  with  one  voice  disclaimed  the  calumny,  and 
asserted  that  they  had  three  times  offered  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of 
.the  emperor — and  indeed  had  been  the  first  to  do  so  on  his  accession. 

*  Be  it  so,'  rejoined  the  emperor, — *ye  have  sacrificed /or  me,  but  not  . 
to  me.'  The  Jews  stood  aghast  and  trembling.  On  a  sudden  Caius 
b^an  to  run  all  over  the  house,  upstairs  and  downstairs ;  inspecting 
the  men's  and  the  women's  apartments ;  finding  fault,  and  giving 
orders,  while  the  poor  Jews  followed  him  from  room  to  room,  amid 
the  mockery  of  the  attendants.  After  he  had  given  his  orders,  the 
emperor  suddenly  turned  round  to  them :  *  Why  is  it  that. you  do 
not  eat  pork  ? '  The  whole  court  burst  into  peals  of  laughter.  The 
Jews  temperately  replied,  that  different  nations  had  different  usages : 
some  persons  would  not  eat  lamb.  *They  are  right,'  said  the 
emperor,  *  it  is  an  insipid  meat.'  After  further  trial  of  their  patience, 
he  demanded,  with  his  usual  abruptness,  on  what  they  grounded 
their  right  of  citizenship.  They  began  a  long  and  grave  legal  argu- 
ment ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Caius  began  to  run  up 
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and  down  the  great  hall,  and  to  order  that  some  blinds,  of  a  kind 
of  transparent  stone,  like  glass,  which  admitted  the  light,  and  ex- 
cluded the  heat  and  air,  should  be  put  up  against  the  windows.  As 
he  left  that  room,  he  asked  the  Jews,  with  a  more  courteous  air,  if 
they  had  anything  to  say  to  him ;  they  began  again  their  harangue, 
in  the  middle  of  which  he  started  away  into  another  chamber,  to 
aee  some  old  paintings.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Jews  at  length 
were  glad  to  retreat,  and  felt  happy  to  escape  with  their  lives.  Caius 
gave  them  their  dismissal  in  these  words  :-^*  Well,  after  all,  they  do 
not  seem  so  bad ;  but  rather  a  poor  foolish  people,  who  cannot  be* 
lieve  that  I  am  a  god.'  " 

Whatever  the  Alexandrian  Jews  may  have  gained  from  the  con- 
temptuous forbearance  aind  mad  humour  of  the  despot,  there  was  no 
relenting  of  his  purpose  to  desecrate  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
he  directed  two  legions  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Euphrates,  if 
necessary,  to  put  down  resistance.  Petronius  reluctantly  ordered 
the  statue  to  be  made  by  Sidonian  workmen,  while  he  conmiuni- 
cated  his  master's  intentions  to  the  Jews.  The  news  had  no  sooner 
spread,  than  the  people,  without  distinction  of  rank,  i^e,  or  sex, 
flocked  in  thousands,  though  unarmed,  to  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
governor  at  Ptolemais,  to  let  him  know  that  they  dreaded  the  wrath 
of  God  more  than  that  of  the  emperor.  The  like  scene  was  repeated, 
when  Petronius  removed  his  headquarters  to  Tiberias,  to  gain  more 
certain  information  of  the  state  of  the  country.  When  he  replied 
to  their  supplications  by  asking  them,  "  Are  ye  resolved,  then,  to 
wage  war  against  your  emperor?"  they  all  fell  on  their  faces  to 
the  eai-th,  exclaiming,  **  We  have  no  thought  of  war,  but  we  will 
submit  to  be  massacred  rather  than  infringe  our  Law."  For  forty 
days  they  remained  as  suppliants  before  the  prefect,  neglecting  the 
season  for  sowing,  till  he  became  alarmed  lest  a  famine  should  drive 
the  people  to  robbery.  Petronius  announced  to  an  assembly  con- 
vened at  Tiberias  his  resolution  to  postpone  the  work*  till  he  had 
further  orders  from  Rome.  The  influence  of  Agrippa  with  Caligula 
obtained  the  suspension  of  the  decree ;  and  the  tyrant  was  preparing 
to  vent  his  mortification  upon  Petronius,  when  the  dagger  of  Cassius 
Chasrea  delivered  the  empire  from  the  daily  dread  of  some  new  excess 
of  madness  (a.d.  41).*® 

§  7.  When  the  body  of  Caligula  was  left  by  his  assassins  in  the 


ttDean  Milman,  whose  adi^irable  ao- 
ooant  of  these  events,  based  on  Philo  and 
Josephus,  has  been  followed  in  the  above 
narrative,  adds  an  Interesting  sketch  of  the 
gnfferings  to  which,  even  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Babylonian 
Jews  were  exposed  from  the  usually  tolerant 
Parthians,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of 


the  brothers  Astnai  and  AnilaL  The  in- 
surgents, after  considerable  successes,  were 
driven  into  Selencia,  where  50,000  Jews  are 
said  to  have  been  massacred.  Such  details 
are  of  peculiar  value,  as  showing  the  con- 
dition of  the  various  branches  of  the  Jewish 
nation  m.  the  age  immediately  succeeding 
their  r^ection  of  the  Messiah. 
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dark  oorridor  between  the  palace  and  the  amphitheatie,  the  only 
man  who  protected  it  from  insult  was  the  Jewish  prince,  whose  name 
has  been  more  than  once  mentioned.  This  was  Hebod  AeRiPPA  L,** 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Gh!«at.  He  was  sent  to  Bome  on  his  father's  execution,  and  was 
-brought  up  with  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius.  On  the  death  of 
Brusus,  he  found  himself  excluded  from  the  emperor's  presence,  and 
was  besides  overwhelmed  with  debt.  Eetuming  to  Palestine,  he 
obtained  through  his  sister  Herodias  the  protection  of  Herod  Antipas, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Tiberias.  But  a  quarrel  soon  topk  place, 
and,  after  strange  vicissitudes  and  adventures^  Agrippa  obtained  a 
loan  from  the  Alabarch  of  Alexandria,  which  enabled  him  to  return 
to  Italy.  He  attached  himself  to  the  young  Gains  (Caligula),  and 
having  been  overheard  to  express  a  hope  for  his  friend's  speedy  suc- 
cession, he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius,  where  he  remained 
till  the  accession  of  Caligula,  a.d.  37.  The  new  emperor  gave  him 
the  governments  formerly  held  by  the  tetrarchs  Philip  and  Lysanias,* 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  other  marks  of 
favour,  and  he  arrived  in  Palestine  in  the  foflowing  year,  after 
visiting  Alexandria.  The  jealousy  of  Herod  Antipas  and  his  wife 
Herodias  was  excited  by  these  distinctions,  and  they  sailed  to  Bome 
in  the  hope  of  supplanting  Agrippa  in  the  emperor's  favour.  As 
we  have  seen,  Agrippa  was  aware  of  their  design,  and  anticipated  it 
by  a  counter-charge  against  Antipas  of  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  Parthians.  Antipas  failed  to  answer  the  accusation,  and 
was  banished  to  Gaul  (a.d.  39),  and  his  dominions  were  added  to 
those  afready  held  by  Agrippa. 

During  the  brief  wild  reign  of,  Caligula,  Agrippa  continued  his 
faithful  friend,  and  used  his  influence,  as  we  have  seen,  on  behalf  of 
the  Jews.  Having  paid  the  last  honours  to  his  patron's  remains,  he 
smoothed  the  path  of  his  successor  to  the  throne  by  his  activity 
and  discretion  in  carrying  messages  between  the  Senate  and  the 
praetorian  camp.  Claudius  rewarded  him  with  the  kingdom  of 
JudflBa  and  Samaria,  in  addition  to  his  tetrarchy,  and  thus  the 
dominions  of  Herod  the  Great  were  reunited  under  his  grandson 
(a.d.  41).  We  must  doubtless  ascribe  to  the  emperor's  philosophic 
spirit,  as  well  as  to  his  favour  for  Agrippa,  his  edict  for  the  toleration 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  reality  of  which  was  proved  by  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  Petronius  on  the  inhabitants  of  Dora  for 
insulting  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

Agrippa  arrived  in  Palestine  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom, 
■  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  visit  the  Temple,  where  he  offered 


•  The  "king  Uerod "  of  Acts  xlL  and 
Ihe  Agrippa  L  of  Joeephus. 
M  Lysanias  was  a  native  prince,  tetrarch 


of  Abilene,  the  district  round  Abila,  on  ihf 
east  slope  of  AntUibanus.  See  Diet.  qfBHOe, 
art.  ABrxENE  and  Ltsakias. 
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sacrifice,  and  deaicated  the  golden  chain  which  the  late  emperor  had 
presented  him  after  his  release  from  captivity.  It  was  hung  over 
the  Treasury.  Simon  was  made,  high-priest ;  and  the  house-tax  was 
'remitted.  Unlike  the  other  princes  of  his  family,  Agrippa  was  a 
strict  observer  of  the  Law,  and  he  sought  with  success  the  favour 
pf  the  Jews.  He  resided  very  much  at  Jerusalem,  and  added  mate- 
rially to  its  prosperity  and  convenience. 

The  city  had  for  some  time  been  extending  itself  towards  the  north, 
and  a  large  suburb  had  come  into  existence  on  the  high  ground 
north  of  the  Temple,  and  outside  the  "  second  wall  *'  which  enclosed 
the  northern  part  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the  city.  Hitherto  the 
outer  portion  of  this  suburb— which  was  called  Bezetha,  or  "  New 
town,"  and  had  grown  up  very  rapidly — was  unprotected  by  any 
formal  wall,  and  practically  lay  open  to  attack.*^  ITiis  defenceless 
•  condition  attracted  the  attention  of  Agrippa,  who,  like  the  first 
Herod,  was  a  great  builder,  and  he  commenced  enclosing  it  in  so 
substantial  and  magnificent  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  suspicions  of 
the  -prefect  of  Syria,  Vibius  Marsus,  at  whose  instance  the  work  was 
stopped  by  Claudius.®  Subsequently  the  Jews  seem  to  haye  pur- 
chased permission  to  complete  the  work.**  This  new  wall,  the 
outermost  of  the  three  which  enclosed  the  city  on  the  north,  started 
from  the  old  wall  at  the  Tower  Hippicus,  near  the  N. W.  comer  of 
the  city.  It.  ran  northward,  bending  by  a  large  circuit  to  the  eaat, 
and  at  last  returning  southward  ajlong  the  western  brink  of.  the 
valley  of  Kedron,  till  it  joined  the  southern  wall  of  the  Temple. 
Thus  it  enclosed  not  only  the  new  suburb,  but  also  the  district 
immediately  north  and  north-east  of  the  Temple  on  the  brow  of 
the  Kedron  valley,  which  up  to  the  present  date  had  lain  open 
to  the  country.  The  huge  stones  which 'still  lie — many  of  them  un- 
disturbed— in  the  east  aaid  south  walls  of  the  Haram  area,  especially 
the  south-east  comer  under  the  "  Bath  and  Cradle  of  Jesus,"  'are 
parts  of  this  wall. 

The  year  44  began  with  the  murder  of  St.  James  by  Agrippa,**  A 
deed  expressly  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  please  the  Jews,  followed  at 
the  Passover  by  the  imprisonment  and  escape  of  St.  Peter.  The  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  life  and  death  shows  that,  though  Agrippa's 
power  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  emperor's  pleasiure,  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  nominal ;  but  Josephus  expressly  calls  it  an' illegal 
assumption  of  a  power  that  belonged  only  to  the  Roman  procurator. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  systematic  policy  of  Claudius  to  govern  those  parts 
of  the  East,  which  had  not  yet  been  fully  incorporated  into  the  Em- 


s' The  statements  of  Josephus  are  not 
quite  reconcilable.  In  one  passage  he  says 
distinctly  that  Bezetha  lay  quite  naked 
{B.  J.  v.  4,  $  2),  in  another  that  it  had  some 


kind  of  wall  {Atit.  xix.  7,  $  2). 

w  AnJt.  ibid. ;  B.  J.  ii.  11,  $  6,  v.  4,  $  2. 

"  Tacit  Hist.  v.  12 ;  Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  ^.  2 
ad  Jin,  w  Acts  xii.  1. 
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pire,  through  their  own  petty  princes ;  and  thus  he  restored  Antiochus 
to  the  kingdom  of  Commagene,  and  Mithridates  to  that  of  Pontus, 


^^^"^m^M^tiy.,..  -^^^k  Mi\  ,. 
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as  well  as  Agrippa  to  the  throne  of  Herod.  The  dependent  prince  was 
probably  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  emperor,  when  he  assembled  five 
neighbouring  kings  at  a  magnificent  entertainment  at  Tiberias ;  his 
brother  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis;  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene; 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Lesser  Armenia ;  Sampsigeranus,"  king  of  Emesa ; 
and  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus :  and,  when  Vibius  Marsus,  jealous  of 
the  meeting,  ordered  the  kings  back  to  their  territories,  Agrippa  had 
the  boldness  to  write  to  Claudius,  soliciting  the  prefect's  recall. 

Nature  had  secured  for  Agrippa  the  inheritance  of  at  least  one  part 
of  the  greatness  of  Solomon.  Now,  as  then,  the  maritime  cities  of 
Phoenicia  depended  for  their  com  upon  the  produce  of  the  fertile  plain 
districts  of  Palestine : — "  Their  coimtry  was  nourished  by  the  king's 
country."  "  The  vast  influence  which  he  thus  exerted  is  proved  by  the 
humility  with  which  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  deprecated  his-  resent- 
ment ;  and  the  pomp  amidst  which  he  received  their  envoys  at  CaB- 
sarea,  indicating  a  desire  to  assume  all  the  greatness  of  his  grand- 
father, only  made  the  likeness  of  their  deaths  the  more  conspicuous. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole  of  Judaea  (a.d.  44) 
Agrippa  celebrated  some  games  at  Caesarea  in  honour  of  the  emperor.^^ 
When  he  appeared  in  the  theatre  on  the  second  day  in  a  royal  robe 
made  entirely  of  silver  stuff,  which  shone  in  the  morning  light,  his 
flatterers  saluted  him  as  a  god ;  and  suddenly  he  was  seized  with 
terrible  pains,  and  being  carried  from  the  theatre  to  the  palace,  died 
after  five  days'  agony  a  loathsome  death,  like  those  of  the  great 
persecutors,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his  own  grandfather.  "  Aft«r 
being  racked  for  five  .days  with  intestine  pains,"  "  he  was  eaten 
of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost"  (a.d.  44).*^*  The  miraculous 
and  judicial  character  of  his  death  is  distinctly  aflSrmed  by  the 
sacred  historian : — "  Immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him, 
lecause  he  gave  not  God  the  glory/*  The  Greeks  of  Sebaste  and 
Caesarea,  with  his  own  soldiers,  showed  brutal  exultation  at  his 
death,  and  the  censure  which  the  riot  brought  down  firom  Claudius 


^  This  TincoQth  name,'  doabtlees  here- 
ditary, is  interesting  as  having  famished 
Cicero  with  a  nickname  for  Pompey  on  his 
return  from  Syria. 

w  Acts  xiL  20. 

5'  Various  conjectures  have  heea  made 
as  to  the  occasion  of  the  festivaL  Josephus 
says  that  it  was  "  in  behalf  of  the  emperor's 
safety,"  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it 
might  be  in  connexion  with  his  return 
from  Britain ;  but  this  te  at  least  very  un- 
certain. Josephus  mentions  also  the  con- 
ooursQ.  "of  the  chief  men  throu^ut  the 


speech,  yet  his  narrative  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  both  facts. 
M  Joseph.  Ant.  zix.  8 :  c^*  ijfi^paf  v4yn 

jStovKarcarpe^ei/.  Acts  zii.  23 :  ytvdfitvot 
VKtaKiiK6pponoi  e^^^^er;  c£  2  Mace  ix. 
5-9.     ^ 

By  a  singular  and  Instructive  confdsion 
Eusebius  (fl:  ^.  iL  10 ;  cf.  Heinichen,  Exc 
2,  ad  loc)  converts  ibe  owl,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  appeared  to  Herod  as  a 
matenger  of  evil  (ayycAof  kokw)  into 
"the  angel "  of  the  Acts,  who  was  the  un* 


province  "  who  were  present  on  the  occa-  seen  minister  of  the  Divine  Will  (Acts  xil 
Bion;  and  though  he  does  not  notice  the  I  23,  itrarcL^v  avrbv  oyycAov  Kvptbu;  cf. 
embassy  of  the  Tyrians  and  Agrlppa's  {  2  K.  xix.  35,  LXX.). 


A.0. 44.  AGRIPPA  n.— CUSPIUS  FADUS.  9& 

upon  the  Soman  soldiers  embittered  their  feehngs  towards  the  Jews 
to  such  a  degree,  that  Josephus  regards  this  as  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  Jewish  war. 

§  8.  Hebod  Agbippa  II.,^  the  son  of  <  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  was  at 
Home  when  his  father  died.  He  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  and 
daiidius  made  his  youth  a  reason  for  not  giving  him  his  father's 
kingdom,  as  he  had  intended.^  The  emperor  afterwards  gave  him  the 
kingdom  of  Chalcis  (a.d.  30),  which  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Herod  (a.d.  48) ;  and  this  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  tetrarchies 
of  Itursea  and  Abilene,  to  which  Kero  added  certain  cities  of  the 
Decapolis  about  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (a;d.  52).  But  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  dominions,  Agrippa  was  permitted  to  exercise 
throughout  Judaea  that  influence  which  even  Paul  recognised  aa 
welcome  to  a  Jew,  who  saw  in  him  the  last  scion  of  the  AsmonsBan 
house.  In  particular,  he  succeeded  to  those  (as  we  should  now  say) 
ecclesiastical  functions  which  the  tolerant  policy  of  Bome  had  per- 
mitted his  uncle  Herod  to  exercise — the  government  of,  the  Temple 
and  the  nomination  of  the  high-priest.  He  was,  as  we  leam  from 
the  same  authority,  '*  expert  in  all  customs  and  questions  which  are  ' 
among  the  Jews;"  and  so  well  able  to  understand  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  that  the  Apostle's  reasonings  from  them  called  forth 
his  memorable  confession,  *' Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be. a 
Ghristian." "  He  gratified  his  hereditary  taste  for  magnificence  by 
adorning  Jerusalem  and  Berytus  with  costly  buildings ;  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  mortally  to  offend  the  Jews ;  ^  and  his  relations  to  his 
sister  Berenice  (or  Bemice),  the  widow  of  his  uncle  Herod,  were  of 
a  very  doubtful  character.*  But  his  one  leading  principle  was  to 
preserve  fidelity  to  Bome.  His  sister,  Drusilla,  was  married  to 
Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea  under  Claudius  and  Nero ;  and  the 
narrative  of  St.  Paul's  trial  shows  Agrippa's  intimacy  with  Festus, 
the  successor  of  Felix.  In  the  last  great  rebellion  of  Judaea,  he  took 
part  with-  Rome.  With  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70),  an 
end  was  put  to  this  last  Jewish  principality.  Retaining,  however, 
his  empty  title  ka  king,  Agrippa  survived  the  fate  of  his  country 
in  the  enjoyment  of  splendid  luxury,  retired  to  Rome  with  Berenice, 
and  died  there  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan  (a.d.  100).  Of  the  other 
members  of  Herod's  house,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  appears  in 
the  genealogical  table. 

§  9.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  Cuspius  Fadus 
arrived  from  Rome  as  procurator,  under  Longinus  as  prefect  of  Syria. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Romans  to  regain  possession  of  the 

» Called    Agrippa   by    Joeephus,  and  ^  Joseph,  zx.  1,  $  8. 

-king  Agrippa,"  in  Acts xxv., Ixvi,  as  a  «  Acts aotv.  23 ;  Joseph.  Ant  xt.  6,  $3; 

tttle  of  honour.  Juv^ial,  Sat  yL  155  aeq.     Scandal  also 

^  Joseph.  Ant  xix.  9,  $$  1,  2.  connected  the  name  of  the  prinoees  with 

•>  Acts  zzvL  3»  26-28.  Titus,  the  «  delidffi  human!  generis." 
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pontifical  robes ;  but  on  reference  to  the  emperor  tlie  attempt  was 
abandoned.  In  a.d.  45  commenced  a  severe  famine,  which  lasted 
two  years.  To  the  people  of  Jerusalem  it  was  alleviated  by  the 
presence  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  convert  to  the  Jewish  faith, 
who  visited  the  city  in  46  and  imported  com  and  dried  fmit,  which 
she  distributed  to  the  poor.**  During  her  stay  Helena  constructed, 
at  a  distance  of  three  stadia  from  the  city,  a  tomb  marked  by  three 
pyramids,  to  which  her  remains,  with  those  of  her  son,  were  after- 
wards brought.  It  was  situated  to  the  north,  and  formed  one  of 
the  points  in  the  course  of  the  new  wall.  This  famine  furnishes  one 
of  the  chief  data  of  the  chronology  of  the  Acts,  in  the  journey  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  bringing  the  contributions  for  the  poor  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  collected  at  Antioch  in  consequence 
of  the  prediction  of  the  famine  by  Agabus.** 

Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Tibeeius  Alexandeb,  an  apostate  Egyp- 
tian Jew  (a.d.  46),  and  he  by  Ventidius  Cumanus  (a.d.  48  or  50). 
A  frightful  tumult  happened  at  the  Passover  of  this  year,  caused,  as 
on  former  occasions,  by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the 
Antonia,  and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple,  during  the 
festival.  Ten,  or,  according  to  another  account,  twenty  thousand 
are  said  to  have  met  their  deaths,,  not  by  the  sword,  but  trodden  to 
death  in  the  criish  through  the  narrow  lanes  which  led  from  the 
Temple  down  into  the  city."  After  other  outrages,  Cumanus  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  where  Agrippa's  influence  procured  his  banishment 
(a.d.  53),  and  Felix  was  appointed  in  his  room,*'  partly  at  the  in- 
stance of  Jonathan,  the  then  high-priest.?*  The  hatred  of  Claudius 
to  "foreign  superstition"  had  meanwhile  been  vented  in  an  edict 
banishing  the  Jews  from  Rome  (a,d.  52).  Felix  ruled  the  province 
in  a  mean,  cruel,  and  profligate  manner.*'  With  the  compendious 
description  of  Tacitus  the  fuller  details  of  Josephus  agree,  though 
his  narrative  is  tinged  with  his  hostility  to  the  Jewish  patriots  and 
zealots,  whom,  under  the  name  of  robbers",  he  describes  Felix  as 

adopting  it  we  should  gain  some  little 
justification  for  the  expression  of  St.  Paul, 
Acts  xxiv.  10,  that  Felix  had  been  judge  of 
the  nation  "  for  many  years."  Those  words^ 
however,  must  not  even  thus  be  closely 
pressed ;  for  Cumanus  himself  only  went 
to  Judaea  in  the  eighth  year  of  Claudius 
(Jos,  Ant  XX.  6,  $  2).  Felix  was  the  ' 
brother  of  Claudius's  powerftil  ft«edman 
Pallas  (B.  J:  iL  12,  $  8;  Ant.  xx.1,^  1); 
and  it  was  to  the. circumstance  of  Pallas's 
influence  surviving  his  master's  death 
(Taat,Afm.  xiv.  65)  that  Felix  was  re- 
tained  in  his  procuratorship  by  Nero. 

»  «  Per  omnem  ssevitiam  ct  libldinem 
Jus  regium  servili  ingenio  exercuit "  (Tacit 
Hist.  V.  9,  and  Ann.  xiL  54). 


64  Ant.  XX.  2,  ^  5 ;  5,  $  2. 

»  Acts  xi.  28-30. 

«  Ant.  XX.  5,  ^  3  i  ^.  J.  iL  12,  $  1. 

«  Ant.  XX.  1,ili  B.J.  iL  12,  ^  8. 

«  Ant  XX.  8,  $  S.  *fiKi$,  Acts  xxiiL- 
xxiv.;  in  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  9,  called  An- 
tonius  Felix ;  in  Suidas,  Claudius  Felix, 
for  he  had  been  the  emperor's  freed- 
man ;  in  Josephus  and  the  Acts,  simply 
Felix:  so  also  in  Tacitus  ^Ann.  xiL  54). 
Tacitus  states  that  Felix  and  Cumanus 
were  joint  procurators,  Cumanus  hanng 
Galilee,  and  Felix  Samaria.  In  this  ac- 
count Tacitus  is  directly  at  issue  with  Jose- 
phus (Ant.  XX.  6,  $  2-^ ;  $  I),  and  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  in  error;  but  his 
account  is  very  circumstantial,  and   by 
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extirpating  and  crucifying  by  hundreds.  His  period  of  office  was 
full  of  troubles  and  seditions.  We  read  of  his  putting  down  false 
Messiahs,  the  followers  of  an  Egyptian  magician,  riots  between  the 
Jews  and  Syrians  in  CaBdarea»  and  between  the  priests  and  the 
principal  citizens  of  Jerusalem.  A  set  of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom 
Josephus  calls  Sicarii  (Assassins),  had  lately  begun  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  city,  whose  creed  it  was  to  rob  and  murder  all 
whom  they  judged  hostile  to  Jewish  interests.  Felix,  weary  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Jonathan  on  his  vicious  life,  employed  some  of 
these  wretches  to  assassinate  him.  The  high-priest  was  killed  in 
the  Temple,  while  sacrificing.  The  murder  was  never  inquired  into, 
and,  emboldened  by  this,  the  Sicarii  repeated  their  horrid  act ;  thus 
adding,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  the  awful  crime  of  sacrilege  to  that 
of  murder.''^  The  city,  too,  was  filled  with  impostors  pretending  to  in- 
spiration, but  inspired  only  with  hatred  to  all  government  and  order. 
Kor  was  the  disorder  confined  to  the  lower  classes :  the  chief  people 
of  the  city,  the  very  high-priests  themselves,  robbed  the  threshing- 
floors  of  the  tithes  common  to  all  the  priests,  and  led  parties  of  rioters 
to  open  tumult  and  fighting  in  the  streets.^*  In  fact,  not  only  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  whole  country  far  and  wide,  was  in  the  most  frightful 
confusion  and  insecurity,  and,  though  want  of  vigour  was  not  among 
the  faults  of  Felix,  his  severe  measures  and  cruel  retributions  seemed 
only  to  accelerate  the  already  rapid  course  of  the  Jews  to  ruin.''^  His 
detention  of  St.  Paul  in  prison,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  money,  adds 
to  the  traits  of  tyranny  the  baseness  of  the  freedman.  Tacitus  says, 
in  one  word,  "  By  every  form  of  cruelty  and  lust,  he  wielded  the 
power  of  a  king  in  the  spirit  of  a  slave."  Such  were  the  crimes  that 
weighed  on  the  conscience  of  the  Apostle's  judge — dreading  the  ven- 
geance of  his  earthly  master,  while  he  had  learnt  something  of  higher 
principles  from  his  Jewish  wife  Drusilla.  No  wonder  that,  "as  Paul 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  Felix 
trembled."  ^*  His  crowning  outrage  was  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  at 
Cassarea,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of'  their  frequent  conflicts  with  the 
Greeks.  For  this  he  was  accused  before  Nero,  after  his  recall  (a.d. 
60) ;  but  the  party  of  his  brother  Pallas  had  still  influence  enough  to 
save  him  from  punishment;  while  the  Greeks  of  Caesarea  obtained  an 
imperial  decree  depriving  the  Jewish  citizens  of  their  rights.  These 
affairs  of  Caesarea  hastened  the  coming  contest :  the  Greeks  became 
more  and  more  insulting ;  the  Jews  more  and  more  turbulent. 

In  the  end  of  a.d.  60  or  the  beginning  of  a.d.  61,  Pobcius  Festus 
succeeded  Felix  as  procurator,  Festus  was  an  able  and  upright 
officer,'*  and  at  the  same  time  conciliatory  towards  the  Jews,  as  he 


»o  5. ./:  iL  13,  0  3 ;  Ant.  ibid. 

»>  Ant.  XX.  8,  0  8. 

w  Tac.  Ann.   xii.   54  :    "  intempestivis 


remedils  delicto  accendebat" 
"  Acts  xxiv.  25. 
7*  B.  J.  '1.  14,  0  1. 
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proved  in  his  judgment  on  St.  Paul,  whose  trial  took  place,  not  at  Je- 
rusalem, but  at  Caesarea."  In  the  brief  period  of  his  administration, 
he  kept  down  the  robbers  with  a  strong  hand,  and  gave  the  province 
a  short  breathing  time.  On  one  occasion  both  Festus  and  Agrippa 
came  into  collision  with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  Agrippa  had  added 
an  apartment  to  the  old  Asmonsean  palace  on  the  eastern  brow  of 
the  Upper  City,  which  commanded  a  full  view  into  the  interior  of  the 
courts  of  the  Temple.  This  view  the  Jews  intercepted  by  building 
a  wall  oil  the  west  side  of  the  inner  quadrangle.'''  But  the  wall 
not  only  intercepted  Agrippa's  view,  it  also  interfered  with  that  from 
the  outer  cloisters,  in  which  the  Roman  guard  was  stationed  during 
the  festivals.  Both  Agrippa  and  Festus  interfered,  and  required  it 
to  bo  pulled  down ;  but  the  Jews  pleaded  that,  once  built,  it  was 
a  i:art  of  the  Temple,  and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  to 
Nero.  Nero  allowed  their  plea,  but  retained  as  hostages  the  high- 
priest  and  treasurer^  who  had  headed  the  deputation.  Agrippa  ap- 
pointed Joseph,  called  Cabi,  to  the  vacant  priesthood,  in  which  he 
was  shortly  after  succeeded  by  Annas  or  Ananus,  the  fifth  son  of 
the  Annas  before  whom  our  Lord  was  taken. 

In  62  (probably)  Festus  died,  and  was  succeeded  after  a  time  by 
Albinus.  In  the  interval  a  persecution  was  commenced  against  the 
Christians  at  the  instance  of  the  new  high-priest,  a  rigid  Sadducee, 
and  St.  James  and  others  were  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim." 
They  were  "  delivered  to  be  stoned,"  but  St.  James  at  any  rate  appears 
not  to  have  been  killed  till  a  few  years  later.  The  act  gave  great 
ofiFence  to  all,  and  cost  Annas  his  office,  after  he  had  held  it  but 
three  months.  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  son  of  Damneus,  succeeded  him. 
Albinus  began  his  rule  by  endeavouring  to  keep  down  the  Sicarii  and 
other  disturbers  of  the  peace ;  and  indeed  he  preserved  throughout  a 
show  of  justice  and  vigour,^®  though  in  secret  greedy  and  rapacious. 
But  before  his  recall  he  pursued  his  end  more  openly,  and  priests, 
people,  and  governors  alike  seem  to  have  been  bent  on  rapine  and 
bloodshed :  rival  high-priests  headed  bodies  of  rioters,  and  signed  each 
other,  and  in  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  all  things  grew  from  worse  to 
worse."™  The  evils  were  aggravated  by  two  occurrences — first,  the 
release  by  Albinus,  before  his  departure,  of  all  the  smaller  criminals 
in  the  prisons ;  and  secondly,  the  sudden  discharge  of  an  inmiense 
body  of  workmen,  on  the  completion  of  the  repairs  of  the  Temple. 
An  endeavour  was  made  to  remedy  the  latter  by  inducing  Agrippa 
to  rebuild  the  eastern  cloister ;  but  he  refused  to  undertake  a  work 


"  Acts  XXV.,  xxvi. 

^  No  one  in  Jerusalem  might  build  so 
high  that  his  house  could  overlook  the 
Temple.  It  was  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
prrhibition  by  the  Doctors.    See  Maimo- 


nides,   quoted   by  Otho,  Lex.  Bab.   266. 
Probably  this  furnished  one  reason  for  so 
hostile  a  step  to  so  friendly  a  person  as 
Agrippa.        "  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  9,  $  1. 
»  Ant.  XX,  11,  $  1.      n  Ant.  XX.  9,  $  4. 
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of  such  magnitude,  though  he  consented  to  pave  the  city  with 
marble.  The  repairs  of  a  part  of  tho  sanctuary  that  had  fallen 
down,  and  the  renewal  of  the  foundations  of  some  portions,  were 
deferred  for  the  present,  but  the  materials  were  collected  and  stored 
in  one  of  the  courts.* 

§  10.  Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gbssius  Flobus,  who  succeeded 
him  in  65,  was  worse. '  In  fact,  even  Tacitus  admits  that  the  endur- 
ance of  the  oppressed  Jews  could  last  no  longer.®*  So  great  was 
his  rapacity,  that  whole  cities  and  districts  were  desolated,  and  the 
robbers  were  openly  allowed  to  purchase  immunity  in  plundering.  At 
the  Passover,  probably  in  66,  when  Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of  Syria, 
visited  Jerusalem,  the  whole  assembled  people**  besought  him  for 
redress ;  but  without  effect.  Florus's  next  attempt  was  to  obtain 
some  of  the  treasure  from  the  Temple.  He  demanded  seventeen 
talents  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  demand  produced  a  frantic 
disturbance,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  approached  the  city  with  both 
cavalry  and  foot-soldiers.  That  night  Florus  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  royal  palace— that  of  Herod  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  city. 
On  the  following  morning  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Bema,  and  the 
high-priest  and  other  principal  people  being  brought  before  him,  he 
demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the  late  riot  should  be  given  up.  On 
their  refusal,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Upper  City.  This 
order  was  but  too  faithfully  carried  out ;  every  house  was  entered 
and  pillaged,  and  the  Jews  driven  out.  In  their  attempt  to  get 
through  the  narrow  streets,  which  lay  in  the  valley  between  the 
Upper  City  and  the  Temple,  many  were  caught  and  slain,  others 
were  brought  before  Florus,  scourged,  and  then  crucified.  No  grade 
or  class  was  exempt.  Jews  who  bore  the  Roman  equestrian  order 
were  among  the  victims  treated  with  most  indignity.  Queen 
Bemice  herself— residing  at  that  tjLme  in  the  Asmonaean  palace  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  slaughter— was  so  affected  by  the  scene,  as  to 
intercede  in  person  and  barefoot  before  Florus,  but  without  avail ; 
and  in  returning  she  was  herself  nearly  killed,  and  only  escaped  by 
taking  refuge  in  her  palace  and  calling  her  guards  about  her.  The 
further  details  of  this  dreadful  tumult  must  be  passed  over.**  Florus 
was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through  the  old  city  up  into  the 
Antohia — whence  he  would  have  had  nearer  access  to  the  treasures 
— ^and  finding  that  the  Jews  had  broken  down  the  north  ^nd  west 
cloisters  where  they  joined  the  fortress,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication, he  relinquished  the  attempt  and  withdrew  to  CaBsarea." 

Cestius  Gullus,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  now  found  it  necessary  for  him 

the  population  of  London  with  all  its  suh- 
urbs. 


»A  J.  V.  1,  $6. 

s^  Duravit  patitntia  Judasit  tuque  cut 
GesHum  FUrrum,  {Hut  v.  10). 

®  Josephns  says  three  millions  in  num- 
ber !    Three  millions  is  very  little  under 


^  The  whole  tragic  story  is  most  forcibly 
told  by  Milman  (ii  219-224). 
M  B.  J.  ii.  15,  $  6. 
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to  visit  the  city  in  person.  He  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  announce 
him,  but  before  he  himself  arrived  events  had  become  past  remedy. 
Agrippa  had  shortly  before  returned  from  Alexandria,  apfi.  had  done 
much  to  calm  the  people.  At  his  instance  they  rebuilt  the  part 
of  the  cloisters  which  had  been  demolished,  and  collected  the  tribute 
in  arrear,  but  the  mejre  suggestion  from  him,  that  they  should  obey 
Florus  iintil  he  was  replaced,  produced  such  a  storm  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  city.  The  seditious  party  in  the  Temple,  led  by 
young  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected  the  offerings  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  which  had  been  regularly  made  since  the  time  of  Julius 
Csesar.  This,  as  a  direct  renunciation  of  allegiance^  was  the  trtbe 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Rome,^  Such  acts  were  not  done  without 
resistance  from  the  older  and  wiser  people.  But  remonstrance  was 
unavailing,  the  innovators  would  listen  to  no  representations.  The 
I)eace  party,  therefore,  despatched  some  of  their  number  to  Florus 
and  to  Agrippa,  and  the  latter  sent  3000  horse-soldiers  to  assist  in 
keeping  order. 

Hostilities  at  once  began.  The  peace  party,  headed  by  the  high- 
priest,  and  fortified  by  Agrippa's  soldiers,  threw  themselves  into  the 
Upper  City.  The  insurgents  held  the  Temple  and  the  Lower  City. 
In  the  Antonia  was  a  small  Roman  garrison.  Fierce  contests  lasted 
for  seven  days,  each  side  endeavouring  to  take  possession  of  the  part 
held  b^y  the  other.  At  last  the  insurgents,  who  behaved  with  the 
greatest  ferocity,  and  were  reinforced  by  a  number  of  Sicarii,  were 
triumphant.  They  gained  the  Upper  City,  driving  all  before  them — 
the  high-priest  and  other  leaders  into  vaults  and  sewera,  the  soldiers 
into  Herod's  palace.  The  Asmonaean  palace,  the  high-priest's  house, 
and  the  repository  of  the  archives — in  Josephus's  language,  "  the 
nerves  of  the  city  " — ^were  set  on  fire.  Antonia  was  next  attacked, 
and  in  two  days  they  had  effected  an  entrance,  sabred  the  garrison, 
and  burnt  the  fortress.  The  balistse  and  catapults  found  there  were 
preserved  for  future  use.  The  soldiers  in  Herod's  palace  were  next 
besieged ;  but  so  strong  were  the  walls,  and  so  stout  the  resistance, 
that  it  was  three  weeks  before  an  entrance  could  be  effected.  The 
soldiers  were  at  last  forced  from  the  palace  into  the  three  great 
towers  on  the  adjoining  wall  with  great  loss ;  and  ultimately  were 
all  murdered  in  the  most  treacherous  manner'.  TTio  high-priest  and 
his  brother  were  discovered  hidden  in  the  aqueduct  of  the  palace : 
they  were  instantly  put  to  death.  Thus  the  insurgents  were  now 
completely  masters  of  both  city  and  Temple.  But  they  were  not  to 
remain  so  long.  After  the  defeat  of  Cestius  Gallus  at  Beth-horon, 
dissensions  began  to  arise,  and  it  soon  became  known  that  there  was 
still  a  large  moderate  party ;  and  Cestius  took  advantage  of  this 
to  advance  from  Scopus  on  the  city.  He  made  his  way  through 
M  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  It,  $  2. 
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Bezetha,  the  new  suburb  north  of  the  Temple,'*  and  through  the 
wood-market,  burning  everything  as  he  went,*'  and  at  last  en- 
camped opposite  the  palace  at  the  foot  of  the  second  wall.  The 
Jews  retired  to  the  Upper  City  and  to  the  Temple.  For  five  days 
Cestius  assaulted  the  wall  without  success ;  on  the  sixth  he  resolved 
to  make  one  more  attempt^  this  time  at  a  dififerent  spot — the  north 
wall  of  the  Temple,  east  of,  and  behind,  the  Antonia.  The  Jews, 
however,  fought  with  such  fury  from  the  top  of  the  cloisters,  that 
he  could  effect  nothing,  and  when  night  came  he  drew  off  to  his 
camp  at  Scopus.  Thither  the  insurgents  followed  him,  and  in  three 
days  gave  him  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats  that  a  Rolnan  army 
had  ever  undergone.  His  catapults  and  balistad  were  taken  from 
him,  and  reserved  by  the  Jews  for  the  final  siege.  This  occurred  on 
the  8th  of  Marchesvan  (beginning  of  November),  a.d.  66. 

The  war  with  Rome  was  now  inevitable,  and  Nero,  who  received 
the  news  in  Greece,  committed  its  conduct  to  his  ablest  general, 
T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  (afterwards  the  emperor),  who  sent  his 
acm  Titus  before  him.  It  was  evident  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  Anauus,  the  high-priest,  a  moderate 
and  prudent  man,  took  the  lead ;  the  walls  were  repaired,  arms  and 
warlike  instruments  and  machines  of  all  kinds  fabricated,  and  other 
preparations  made.  In  this  attitude  of  expectation — with  occasional 
diversions,  such  as  the  expedition  to  Ascalon,  and  the  skirmishes 
with  Simon  Bar-Gioras — ^the  city  remained,  while  Vespasian  was 
reducing  the  north  of  the  country,  and  till  the  fall  of  Giscalat  (Oct. 
or  Nov.  67),  when  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  escaped  thence  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  persons  in  the  future 
conflict.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  here  John's  great  rival, 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Matthias,  who  is  best  known  by  his  adopted 
Roman  name  of  Flavius  Josefhus,  the  historian  of  the  Jews  and 
of  this  war.  A  priest  of  the  most  illustrious  descent,  distinguished 
alike  for  his  ascetic  piety  and  his  Hebrew  and  Greek  learning,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  moderate  party  to  defend  Galilee  and  keep 
down  the  zealots.  His  energy  in  the  latter  task  made  him  a  mortal 
enemy  to  John  of  Giscala,  while  his  brilliant,  though  vain,  defence 
of  Jotapata,  before  which  Vespasian  himself  was  wounded,  earned 
him  the  respect  of  the  Roman  chief,  who  attached  him  to  his  person 
during  the  war,  used  his  services  as  a  mediator,  though  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  at  last  rewarded  him  with  a  grant  of  land  in  Judaea,  a 
pension,  and  the  Roman  franchise.  For  the  details  of  the  war  Jose- 
phus  is  our  only  authority,  most  unfortunately;  for,  besides  the 
natural  bias  towards  pleasing  his  imperial  patrons,  his  sense  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  Jewish  cause  overcame  all  patriotic  sympathy 

«  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  I  the  great  wall  of  Agrippa  which  encircled 
of  any  resistance  to  his  passage  through  |  Beaetha.  *'  B.  J.  v.  7,  ^  3. 
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with  resistance  to  intolerable  oppression,  and  personal  animosity 
leads  him  to  paint  the  zealots  in  the  blackest  colours.  Nor  is  it 
quite  needless  to  warn  the  Christian  reader  against  judging  the 
merits  of  the  Jewish  cause  by  the  higher  ends  which  their  doom 
was  destined  to  fulfil. 

From  the  arrival  of  John,  two  years  and  a  half  elapsed  till  Titus 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  now  stood  alone,  like 
a  rock,  out  of  the  flood  of  conquest  that  had  overwhelmed  all  the 
country.  While  Vespasian  reduced  Galilee — the  Samaritans,  who, 
making  common  cause  with  the  Jews  in  -  their  extremity,  had 
gathered  their  whole  force  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and,  being  compelled 
by  thirst  to  surrender  to  Petilius  Cerealis,  were  treacherously  mad- 
sacred — Trajan,  the  father  of  the  emperor,  took  Jamnia,  the  frontier 
•  fortress  of  Judaea,  and  Joppa,  its  only  port  (a.d.  67),  In  the  second 
campaign  the  Romans  swept  Peraea,  as  with  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion, and  multitudes  of  the  flying  inhabitants  were  slaughtered  and 
drowned  at  the- fords  of  Jericho.  Vespasian  had  reunited  his  forces 
at  that  city,  and  was  preparing  to  advance  upon  Jerusalem,  when 
the  news  of  Nero's  death  suspended  his  operations,  upon  what 
seemed  to  him  a  higher  issue  than  the  fate  of  the  Iloly  City  (a.d. 
68).  At  Alexandria,  whither  he  had  retired  with  Titus  to  await 
the  event  of  the  civil  war  in  Italy,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
his  soldiers  on  the  Ist  of  July,  a.d.  69,  and  his  generals  at  Rome 
secured  his  accession  by  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Vitellius  on  the 
21st  of  December.  Vespasian  did  not  sail  from  Alexandria  till  the 
following  May,  leaving  Titus  to  finish  the  Jewish  war,  which  had 
been  suspended  for  nearly  two  years.  The  whole  of  that  time 
was  occupied  in  contests  between  the  moderate  party,  whose  desire 
was  to  take  such  a  course  as  might  yet  preserve  the  nationality  of 
the  Jews  and  the  existence  of  the  city,  and  the  Zealots  or  fanatics, 
the  assertors  of  national  independence,  who  scouted  the  idea  of  com- 
promise, and  resolved  to  regain  their  freedom  or  perish.  The  Zealots, 
being  utterly  unscrupulous,  and  resorting  to  massacre  on  the  least 
i-esistance,  soon  triumphed,  and  at  last  reigned  paramount,  with  no 
resistance  but  such  as  sprang  from  their  own  internal  factions.  For 
the  repulsive  details  of  this  frightful  period  of  contention  and  outrage 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  other  works.*  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  at  the  beginning  of  a.d.  70,  when  Titus  made  his  appearance, 
the  Zealots  themselves  were  divided  into  two  parties :  that  of  John 
of  Giscala  and  Eleazar,  who  held  the  Temple  and  its  courts  and  the 
Antonia— 8400  men ;  that  of  Simon  Bar-Gioras,  whose  head-quarters 

wDean  Milman's  HUtary  of  Ike  Jews,  |  in  Joaephns  only,  excepting  the  few  touches 

Books  xiv.,  XV,  xvi. ;  and  Merivale's  His-  —strong,  but  not  always  accurate — in  the 

tory  qf  tht  Romans,  vi.  ch.  59.    Of  course  i  6th  book  of  Tacitus'  Histories. 
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were  in  the  tower  Phasaelus,  and  who  held  the  Upper  City,  from  the 
presfent  Coepaculum  to  the  Latin  Convent,  the  Lower  City  in  the 
valley,  and  the  district  where  the  old  Acra  had  formerly  stood,  north 
of  the  Temple — 10,000  men,  and  5000  Idumaeans,  in  all  a  force  of 
between  23,000  and  24,000  soldiers,  trained  in  the  civil  encounters 
of  the  laat  two  years  to  great  skill  and  thorough  recklessness."  The 
numbers  of  the  other  inhabitants,  swelled  as  they  were  by  th^ 
strangers  and  pilgrims  who  flocked  from  the  country  to  the  Passover, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine.  Tacitus,  doubtless  from  some 
Roman  source,  gives  the  whole  at  600,000.  Josephus  states  that 
1,100,000  perished  during  the  siege,**  and  that  more  than  40,000 
were  allowed  to  depart  into  the  country,'^  in  addition  to  an  "  im- 
mense number  "  sold  to  the  army,  and  who  of  course  form  a  pro- 
portion of  the  97,000  "carried  captive  during  the  whole  war."** 
We  may  therefore  take  Josephus*s  computation  of  the  numbers  at 
about  1,200,000.  Even  the  smaller  of  these  numbers  seems  very 
greatly  in  excess,  and  it  can  hardly  have  exceeded  60,000  or  70,000. 
This  state  of  the  doomed  city, — overcrowded  with  Jiews,  whose 
native  passions  and  fervour,  exasperated  by  the  late  war  and  exalted 
by  the  season  of  the  Passover,  doomed  to  be  their  last,  were  stimulated 
by  the  Zealots  and  inflamed  by  factions, — might  well  prepare  those 
who  knew  the  people  for  horrid  deeds  and  more  horrid  sufferings. 
Pent  up  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  they  equally  resembled  wolves 
devouring  one  another.  But  the  scene  had  a  far  more  awful  aspect, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  ancient  prophecy,  as  well  as  of  Christ's  recent 
denunciations  of  woe.  As  they  who  rejected  Him  did  but  "  fill  up 
the  measure  of  their  fathers,"  so  the  warnings  uttered  to  those 
fathers  by  Moses,  by  Solomon,  and  by  the  prophets,  were  but  made 
more  pointed  and  more  instant  in  our  Lord's  discourse  at  His  last 
departure  from  the  Temple.''^  But  the  special  significance  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  last  great  prophecy 
uttered  under  the  Old  Covenant,  as  the  proof  of  His  authority  who 
gave  it,  and  as  "  the  removal  of  those  things  that  are  shaken  that 
*  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  might  remain,"  will  be  best 
considered  in  their  place  as  the  climax  of  the  first  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  need  only  be  added  here,  that 
the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  were  saved  by  their  Lord's  warning 
from  the  judicial  blindness  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  space  before  the  siege  was  formed  by  Titus  they 
departed  in  a  body  to  Pella,  a  village  of  the  Decapolis,  beyond 
Jordim,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  "  Church  of  Jerusalem "  till 
Hadrian  permitted  their  return. 


»  These  are  the  numbers  given  by  Jo- 
aephus;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  arc 
exaf^rated. 


^  B.J.  yi.  9,  ^3:  comp.  v.  )3,  7. 
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§  11.  Titus's  force  consisted  of  four  l^ons,  and  some  auxiliaries — 
at  the  outside  30,000  men.  These  were  disposed  on  their  first  arrival 
in  three  camps — ^the  12th  and  15th  legions  on  the  ridge  of  Scopus, 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  city ;  the  5th  a  little  in  the  rear ;  and  the 
10th  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  guard  the  road  to  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  to  shell  the  place  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed)  from  that  commanding  position.  The  army  was  well  fur- 
nished with  artillery  and  machines  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
invention.**  The  first  operation  was  to  clear  the  gnmnd  between 
Scopus  and  the  north  wall  of  "the  city — fell  the  timber,  destroy  the 
fences  of  the  gardens  which  fringed  the  wall,  and  level  the  rocky 
protuberances.  This  occupied  four  days.  After  it  was  done,  the 
three  legions  were  marched  forward  from  Scopus,  and  encamped  ofF 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  walls,  stretching  from  the  Tower  Psephi- 
nus  to  opposite  Hippicus.  The  first  step  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  outer  wall.  The  point  of  attack  chosen  was  in  Simon's  portion 
of  the  city,  at  a  low  and  comparatively  weak  place  near  the  monu- 
ment of  John  Hyrcanus,  close  to  the  junction  of  the  three  walls,  and 
where  the  Upper  City  came  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  ground. 
Round  this  spot  the  three  legions  erected  banks,  from  which  they 
opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the  rams  and  other  engines  of  attack  to 
the  foot  of  the  wall.  One  of  the  rams,  more  powerful  than  the  rest, 
went  among  the  Jews  by  the  sobriquet  of  Nikon,  the  conqueror. 
Three  large  towers,  75  feet  high,  were  also  erected,  overtopping  the 
wall.  Meantime  from  their  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  10th 
legion  opened  fire  on  the  Temple  and  the  east  side  of  the  city..  They 
had  the  heaviest  balistas,  and  did  great  damage.  Simon  and  his 
men  did  not  suffer  these  works  to  go  on  without  molestation.  The 
catapults,  both  those  taken  from  Cestius,  and  those  found  in  An- 
tonia,  were  set  up  on  the  wall,  and  constant  desperate  sallies  were 
made.  At  last  the  Jews  began  to  tire  of  their  fruitless  assaults. 
They  saw  that  the  wall  must  fall,  and,  as  they  had  done  during 
Nebuchadnezzar's  siege,  they  left  their  posts  at  night,  and  went 
home.  A  breach  was  made  by  the  redoubtable  Nik6n  on  the  7th 
Artemisius  (about  April  15) ;  and  here  the  Romans  entered,  driving 
the  Jews  before  them  to  the  second  wall.  A  great  length  of  the 
wall  was  then  broken  down ;  such  parts  of  Bezetha  as  had  escaped 
destruction  by  Cestius  were  levelled,  and  a  new  camp  was  formed 
on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  Assyrians,  and  still  known  as 
the  "  Assyrian  camp." 

This  was  a  great  step  in  advance.    Titus  now  lay  with  the  second 

wall  of  the  city  close  to  him  on  his  right,  while  before  him  at  no 

considerable  distance  rose  Antonia  and  the  Temple,  with  no  obstacle 

in  the  interval  to  his  attack.    Still,  however,  he  preferred,  before 

**  Tacitus,  JlUt.  v.  13.    Sae  the  plan  of  Jerusalem  on  p.  93. 
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advancing,  to  get  possession  of  the  second  wall,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  John's  monument  was  again  chosen.  Simon  was  no  less 
reckless  in  assault,  and  no  less  fertile  in  stratagem,  than  before ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  in  five  days  a  breach  was  again 
effected.  The  district  into  which  the  Romans  had  now  penetrated 
was  the  great  Valley  which  lay  between  the  two  main  hills  of  the 
city,  occupied  then,  as  it  is  still,  by  an  intricate  mass  of  narrow  and 
tortuous  lanes,  and  containing  the  markets  of  the  city — ^no  doubt 
very  like  the  present  bazaars.  Titus's  breach  was  where  the  wool, 
cloth,  and  brass  bazaars  came  up  to  the  wall.  This  district  was 
held  by  the  Jews  with  the  greatest  tenacity.  Knowing  as  they 
did  every  turn  of  the  lanes  and  alleys,  they  had  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  the  Romans,  and  it  was  only  aft^r  four  days'  incessant 
fighting,  much  loss,  and  one  thorough  repulse,  that  the  Romans 
were  able  to  make  good  their  position.  However,  at  last,  Simon 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  then  Titus  demolished  the  wall.  This 
was  the  second  step  in  the  siege. 

Meantime  some  shots  had  been  interchanged  in  the  direction  of 
the  Antonia,  but  no  serious  attack  was  made.  Before  beginning 
there  in  earnest,  Titus  resolved  to  give  his  troops  a  few  days'  rest, 
and  the  Jews  a  short  opportunity  for  reflection.  He  therefore  called 
in  the  10th  legion  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  held  an  inspection 
of  the  whole  army  on  the  ground  north  of  the  Temple — full  in  view 
of  both  the  Temple  and  the  Upper  City,  every  wall  and  house  in 
which  were  crowded  with  spectators.  But  the  opportunity  was 
thrown  away  upon  the  Jews,  and  after  four  days  orders  were  given 
to  recommence  the  attack.  Hitherto  the  assault  had  been  almost 
entirely  on  the  city :  it  was  now  to  be  simultaneous  on  city  and 
Temple.  '  Accordingly  two  pairs  of  large  batteries  were  constructed, 
the  one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia ;  the  other  at  the  old  point  of  attack — 
the  monument  of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  first  pair  was  erected  by  the 
5th  and  12th  legions,  and  was  near  the  pool  Struthius — probably 
the  present  Birket  Israil,  by  the  St.  Stephen's  gate ;  the  second  by 
the  10th  and  15th,  at  the  pool  called  the  Almond  pool-r-possibly 
that  now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah — and  near  the  high-priest's 
monument.  These  banks  seem  to  have  been  constructed  of  timber 
and  fascines,  to  which  the  Romans  must  have  been  driven  by  the 
scarcity  of  earth.  They  absorbed  thfe  incessant  laboiu:  of  seventeen 
days,  and  were  completed  on  the  29th  Artemisius  (about  May  7). 
John  in  the  meantime  had  not  been  idle;  he  had  employed  the 
seventeen  days'  respite  in  driving  mines,  through  the  solid  limestone 
of  the  hill,  from  within  the  fortress  to  below  the  banks.  The  mines 
were  formed  with  timber  roofs  and  supports.  When  the  banks  were 
quite  complete,  and  the  engines  placed  upon  them,  the  timber  of  the 
galleries  was  fired,  the  superincumbent  ground  gave  way,  and  the 
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labour  of  the  Romans  was  totally  destroyed.  At  the  other  point 
Simon  had  maintained  a  resistance  with  all  his  former  intrepidity, 
and  more  than  his  former  success.  He  had  now  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  his  machines,  and  his  people  were  much  more  expert 
in  handling  them  than  before,  so  that  he  was  able  to  impede  mat^ 
rially  the  progress  of  the  works.  And  when  they  were  completed, 
and  the  battering  rams  had  begun  to  make  a  sensible  impression  on 
the  wall,  he  made  a  furious  assault  en  them,  and  succeeded  in  firing 
the  rams,  seriously  damaging  the  other  engines,  and  destroying  the 
banks. 

It  now  became  plain  to  Titus  that  some  other  measures  for  the 
reduction  of  the  place  must  be  adopted.  It  would  appear  that 
hitherto  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  city  had  not  been  in- 
vested, and  on  that  side  a  certain  amount  of  communication  was 
kept  up  with  the  country,  which,  unless  stopped,  might  prolong  the 
siege  indefinitely.  The  number  who  thus  escaped  is  stated  by  Jo- 
sephus  at  more  than  600  a  day.  A  council  of  war  was  therefore 
held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  encompass  the  wholp  place  with  a  wall, 
and  then  recommence  the  assault.  The  wall  began  at  the  Koman 
camp — ^a  spot  probably  outside  the  modem  north  wall,  between  the 
Damascus  gate  and  the  N.E.  comer;  from  thence  it  went  to  the 
lower  part  of  Bezetha — about  St.  Stephen's  gate;  then  across  Kedron 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  thence  south,  by  a  rock  called  the  "  Pigeon's 
rock," — possibly  the  modem  "Tombs  of  the  Prophets** — ^to  the 
Mount  of  Offence.  It  then  turned  to  the  west ;  again  dipped  into 
the  Kedron,  ascended  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  and  so  kept  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  ravine  to  a  village  called  Beth-Erebenthi,  whence 
it  ran  outside  of  Herod's  monument  to  its  starting  point  at  the  camp. 
Its  entire  length  was  39  furlongs, — very  near  6  miles ;  and  it  con- 
tained 13  stations  or  guard-houses.  The  whole  strength  of  the  army 
was  employed  on  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  in  the  short  space 
of  three  days.  The  siege  was  then  vigorously  pressed.  The  north 
attack  was  relinquished,  and  the  whole  force  concentrated  on  the 
Antonia.  Four  new  banks  of  greater  size  than  before  were  con- 
structed, and  as  all  the  timber  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  already 
cut  down,  the  materials  had  to  be  procured  from  a  distance  of  eleven 
miles.  Twenty-one  days  were  occupied  in  completing  the  banks. 
At  length  on  the  1st  Panemus  or  Tamuz  (about  June  7),  the  fire 
from  the  banks  commenced,  under  cover  of  which  the  rams  were 
set  to  work,  and  that  night  a  part  of  the  wall  fell  at  a  spot  w^ere 
the  foundations  had  been  weakened  by  the  mines  employed  against 
the  former  attacks.  Still  this  was  but  an  outwork,  and  between 
it  and  the  fortress  itself  a  new  wall  was  discovered,  which  John 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  build.  At  length,  after  two  desperate 
attempts,  this  wall  and  that  of  the  inner  fortress  were  scaled  by 
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a  bold  surprise,  and  on  the  5th  Panemus  (June  11)  ^  the  Antonia 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Another  week  was  occupied 
in  breaking  down  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortress  for  the  passage 
of  the  machines,  and  a  further  delay  took  place  in  erecting  new 
banks,  on  the  fresh  level,  for  the  bombardment  and  battery  of  the 
Temple.  During  the  whole  of  this  time — the  miseries  of  which  are 
commemorated  in  the  traditional  name  of  yomin  deeka,  "dajrs  of 
wretchedness,"  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  period  between  the  17  th 
Tamuz  and  the  9th  Ab — the  most,  desperate  hand-to-hand  en- 
counters took  place,  some  in  'the  passages  from  the  Antonia  to  the 
cloisters,  some  in  the  cloisters  themselves,  the  Romans  endeavouring 
to  force  their  way  in,  the  Jews  preventing  them.  But  the  Romans 
gradually  gained  ground.  First  the  western,  and  then  the  whole  of 
the  northern  external  cloister  was  burnt  (27th  and  28th  Panemus), 
and  then  the  wall  enclosing  the  court  of  Israel  and  the  holy  house 
itself.  In  the  interval,  on  the  17th  Panemus,  the  daily  sacrifice  had 
failed,  owing  to  the  want  of  officiating  priests;  a  circumstance  which 
had  greatly  distressed  the  people,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Titus 
to  make  a  further  though  fruitless  invitation  to  surrender.  At  length, 
on  the  10th  day  of  Lous  or  Ab  (July  16), — the  9th,  according  to  the 
Jewish  tradition — ^by  the  wanton  act  of  a  soldier,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  Titus  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion  he  could  make  to 
stop  it,  the  sanctuary  itself  was  fired.  It  was,  by  one  of  those  rare 
coincidences  that  sometimes  occur,  the  very  same  month  and  day  of 
the  month  that  the  first  temple  had  been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
John,  and  such  of  his  party  as  escaped  the  flames  and  the  carnage, 
made  their  way  by  the  bridge  on  the  south  to  the  Upper  City.  The 
whole  of  the  cloisters  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  including  the  magni- 
ficent triple  colonnade  of  Herod  on  the  south  of  the  Temple,  the 
treasury  chambers,  and  the  rooms  round  the  outer  courts,  were  now 
all  burnt  and  demolished.  Only  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary  itself 
still  remained.  On  its  solid  masonry  the  fire  had  had  comparatively 
httle  eJBTect,  and  there  were  still  hidden  in  its  recesses  a  few  faithful 
priests  who  had  contrived  to  rescue  the  most  valuable  of  the  utensils, 
vessels,  and  spices  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  Temple  was  at  last  gained ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  half  the  work 
remained  to  be  done.  The  Upper  City,  higher  than  Moriah,  enclosed 
by  the  original  wall  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  on  all  sides  preci- 
pitous except  at  the  north,  where  it  was  defended  by  the  wall  and 
towers  of  Herod,  was  still  to  be  taken.    Titus  tried  a  parley  first 
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through  Josephus,  and  then  in  person,  he  standing  on  the  east  end  of 
the  bridge  between  the  Temple  and  the  Upper  City,  and  John  and 
Simon  on  the  west  end.  His  terms,  however,  were  rejected,  and  no 
alternative  was  left  him  but  to  force  on  the  siege.  The  whole  of  the 
low  part  of  the  town — the  crowded  lanes,  of  which  we  have  so  often 
heard — ^was  burnt,  in  the  teeth  of  a  frantic  resistance  from  the  Zealots, 
together  with  the  council-house,  the  repository  of  the  records  (doubt- 
less occupied  by  Simon  since  its  former  destruction),  and  the  palace 
of  Helena,  which  were  situated  in  this  quarter — the  suburb  of  Ophel 
under  the  south  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  the  houses  as  far  as  Siloam 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Temple  mount. 

It  took  18  days  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for  the  siege ;  the 
four  legions  were  once  more  stationed  at  the  west  or  north-west 
comer,  where  Herod's  palace  abutted  on  the  wall,  and  where  the 
three  magnificent  and  impregnable  towers  of  Hippicus,  Phasaelus, 
and  Mariamne  rose  conspicuous.  This  was  the  main  attack.  Oppo- 
site the  Temple,  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  stopes  of  the  Upper 
City  rendered  it  unlikely  that  any  serious  attempt  would  be  made  by 
the  Jews,  and  this  part  accordingly,  between  the  bridge  and  the 
Xystus,  was  left  to  the  auxiliaries.  The  attack  was  commended 
on  the  7th  of  Gorpiasus  (about  Sept.  11)',  and  by  the  next  day 
a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall,  and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the 
city.  During  the  attack  John  and  Simon  appear  to  have  stationed 
themselves  in  the  towers  just  alluded  to;  and  had  they  remained 
there,  they  would  probably  have  been  able. to  make  terms,  as  the 
towers  were  considered  impregnable.  But,  on  the  first  signs  of 
the  breach,  they  took  flight,  and,  traversing  the  city,  descended  into 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  below  Siloam,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the 
wall  of  circumvallation  and -so  make  their  escape.  On  being  re- 
pulsed there,  they  took  refuge  apart  in  some  of  the  subterraneous 
caverns  or  sewers  of  the  city.  John  shortly  after  surrendered  him- 
self; but  Simon  held  out  for  several  weeks,  and -did  not  make  his 
appearance  until  after  Titus  had  quitted  the  city.  They  were  both 
reserved  for  the  triumph  at  Rome. 

The  city  being  taken,  such  parts  as  had  escaped  the  former  con- 
flagrations were  burned,  and  the  whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was 
ordered  to  be  demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall  of  the  Upper  City, 
and  Herod's  three  great  towers  at  the  north-west  comer,  which 
were  left  standing. as  memorials  of  the  massive  nature  of  the  for- 
tifications. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  killed ;  the  children  under 
seventeen  were  sold  as  slaves ;  the  rest  were  sent,  some  to  the  Egyp- 
tian mines,  some  to  the  provincial  amphitheatres,  and  some  to  grace 
the  triumph  of  the  Conqueror.  Titus  then  departed,  leaving  the 
10th  legion,  undta:  the  command  of  Terentius  Rufus  to  carry  out 
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the  work  of  demolition.  Of  this  Josephus  assures  us,  that  '*  the 
whole  was  so  thoroughly  levelled  and  dug  up,  that  no  one  visiting  it 
would  believe  that  it  had  ever  been  inhabitwi." 

§  12.  The  great  interest  belonging  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  central 
scene  of  Sacred  History,  and  especially  in  connexion  with  our  Lord's 
prediction  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  seems  to  demand  a  few 
words  by  way  of  supplement.  For  more  than  fifty  years  after  its 
destruction  by  Titus,  Jerusalem  disappears  from  history.  During 
the  revolts  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, which  disturbed  the  latter  years  of  Trajan,  the  recovery  of 
their  city  was  never  attempted.  Of  its  annals  during  this  period 
we  know  nothing.  Three  towers  and  port  of  the  western  wall  alone 
remained  of  its  strong  fortifications,  to  protect  the  cohorts  who  occu- 
pied the  conquered  city,  and  the  soldiers'  huts  were  long  the  only 
buildings  on  its  site.  But  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it  again  emerged 
from  its  obscurity,  and  became  the  centre  of  an  insurrection,  which 
the  best  blood  of  Eome  was  shed  to  subdue.  In  despair  of  keeping 
the  Jews  in  subjection  by  other  means,  the  Emperor  had  formed  a 
design  to  restore  Jerusalem,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming 
a  rallying  point  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  furtherance  of  his  plan 
he  had  sent  thither  a  colony  of  veterans,  in  numbers  sufficient  for 
the  defence  of  a  position  so  strong  by  nature  against  the  then  known 
modes  of  attack.  To  this  measure  Dion  Cassius"*  attributes  a  re- 
newal of  the  insurrection,  while  Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was  not 
carried  into  execution  till  the  outbreak  was  quelled.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  embers  of  revolt,  long  smouldering,  burst  into  a  flame  soon 
after  Hadrian's  departure  from  the  East  in  a  j).  132.  The  con- 
temptuous indifference  of  the  Romans,  or  the  secrecy  of  their  own 
plans,  enabled  the  Jews  to  organise  a  wide-spread  conspiracy.  Bar- 
Cocheba,  their  leader,  the  third,  according  to  Babbinical  writers, 
of  a  dynasty  of  the  same  name,  princes  of  the  captivity,  was  crowned 
king  at  Bether  by  the  Jews  who  thronged  to  him,  and  by  the  po- 
pulace was  regarded  as  the  Messiah.  His  armour-bearer,  Habbi  Akiba, 
claimed  descent  from  Sisera,  and  hated  the  Romans  with  the  fierce 
rancour  of  his  adopted  nation.  All  the  Jews  in  Palestine  flocked  to 
his  standard.  At  an  early  period  in  the  revolt  they  became  masters 
of  Jerusalem,  and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  Hadrian, 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  ineffectual 
efforts  of  his  troops  to  repress  it,  summoned  from  Britain  Julius  Se- 
verus,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  of  JudaBa.  Two  years  were  spent  in  a  fierce  guerilla  warfare, 
before  Jerusalem  was  taken,  after  a  desperate  defence  in  which  Bar- 
Cocheba  perished.  The  courage  of  the  defenders  was  shaken  by  the 
falling  tu  of  the  vaults  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the  Romans  became ' 
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mastera  of  the  position.  But  the  war  did  not  end  with  the  capture 
of  the  city.  The  Jews  in  great  force  had  occupied  the  fortress  of 
Bether,  and  there  maintained  a  struggle  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
despair  against  the  repeated  onsets  of  the  Bomans.  At  length,  worn 
out  by  famine  and  disease,  they  yielded  on  the  9th  of  the  month 
Ab,  A.D.  135,  and  the  grandson  of  Bar-Cocheba  was  among  the  slain. 
The  slaughter  was  frightful.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  while  the  number  of  victims  to 
the  attendant  calamities  of  war  was  countless.  On  the  side  of  the 
Romans  the  loss  was  enormous,  and  so  dearly  bought  was  their 
\'ictory,  that  Hadrian,  in  his  letter  to  the  Senate,  announcing  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  did  not  adopt  the  usual  congratulatory  phrase. 
Bar-Cocheba  has  left  traces  of  his  occupation  of  Jerusalem,  in  coins 
which  were  struck  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  Four 
silver  coins,  three  of  them  undoubtedly  belonging  to  Trajan,  have 
been  discovered,  restamped  with  Samaritan  characters.  But  the 
rebel-leader,  amply  supplied  with  the  precious  metals  by  the  contri- 
butions of  his  followers,  afterwards  coined  his  own  money.  The 
mint  was  probably  at  Jerusalem  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war ; 
the  coins  struck  during  that  period  bearing  the  inscription,  "  to  the 
freedom  of  Jerusalem,"  or  "  Jerusalem  thfe  holy."  They  are  men- 
tioned in  both  Talmuds. 

Hadrian's  first  policy,  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  was  to 
obliterate  the  existence  of  Jerusalem  as  a  city.  The  ruins  which 
Titus  had  left  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  passed  over 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple.  A  colony  of  Roman  citizens  occu- 
pied the  new  city  which  rose  from  the  ashes  of  Jerusalem,  and  their 
number  was  afterwards  augmented  by  the  Emperor's  veteran  legion- 
aries. A  temple  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  sacred  edifice  of  the  Jews.  A  temple  to  Astarte,  the  Phoenician 
Venus,  on  the  site  afterwards  identified  with  the  Sepulchre,  appears 
on  coins,  with  four  columns  and  the  inscription  C.  A.  C,  Cdonia 
JSlia  CapUdlina,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  was  erected 
at  this  time. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year,  a.d.  136,  that  Hadrian, 
on  celebrating  his  Vicennalia,  bestowed  upon  the  new  city  the  name 
of  ^LiA  Capttolina,  Combining  with  his  own  family  title  the  name 
of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the  guardian  deity  of  the  colony. .  Christians 
and  pagans  alone  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  city.  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  it  on  pain  of  death,  and  this  prohibition  remained  in 
force  in  the  time  of  TertuUian.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
the  Jews  were  allowed  to  visit  the  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards, 
once  a  year,  to  enter  the  city  itself,  and  weep  over  it  on  the  anni- 
versary of  its  capture.    Jerome^  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the 

9*  On  ZepJi.  L  15. 
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wretched  crowds  of  Jews  who  in  his  day  assembled  at  the  wailing- 
place  by  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  their 
ancestral  greatness.  On  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab  might  be  seen 
the  aged  and  decrepit  of  both  sexes,  with  tattered  garments  and 
dishevelled  hair,  who  met  to  weep  over  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  purchased  permission  of  the  soldiery  to  prolong  their  lamenta- 
tions ("et  miles  mercedem  postulat  ut  illis  flere  plus  liceat").  So 
completely  were  all  traces  of  the  ancient  city  obliterated,  that  its 
very  name  was  in  process  of  time  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  after 
Oonstantine  built  the  Martyrion  on  the  site  of  the  crucifixion,  that 
its  ancient  appellation  was  revived.  In  the  7th  canon  of  the  Council 
of  NicaBa  the  bishop  of  ^lia  is  mentioned ;  but  Macarius,  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  canons,  designated  himself  bishop  of  Jerusalem.'  The 
name  of  iElia  occurs  as  late  as  a.d.  697,  and  is  even  found  in  Ediisi 
and  Mejr  ed-Din  about  1496. 

After  the  inauguration  of  the  new  colony  of  ^Elia  the  annals  of 
the  city  again  relapse  into  an  obscurity,  which  is  only  represented  in 
history  by  a  list  of  twenty- three  Christian  bishops,  who  filled  up  the 
interval  between  the  election  of  Marcus,  the  first  of  the  series,  and 
Macarius  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Already  in  the  third  century 
the  Holy  Places  had  become  objects  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  pilgrim- 
age of  Alexander,  a  bishop  in  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  of  Jeru-' 
salem,  is  matter  of  history.  In  the  following  century  such  pilgrimages 
became  more  common.  The  aged  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine, visited  Palestine  in  a.d.  326,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
erected  magnificent  churches  at  Bethlehem  and  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Her  son,  fired  with  the  same  zeal,  swept  away  the  shrine 
of  Astai'te,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  Resurrection,  and  founded 
in  its  stead  a  chapel  or  oratory.  On  the  east  of  this  was  a  large 
court,  the  eastern  side  being  formed  by  the  BasUica^  erected  on  the 
spot  where  the  cross  was  said  to  have  been  found.  The  latter  of 
these  buildings  is  that  known  as  the  Martyrion ;  the  former  was  the 
church  of  the  Anastasis,  or  Resurrection.  In  the  reign  of  Julian 
(a.d.  362)  the  Jews,  with  the  permission  and  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Emperor,  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
temple.  From  whatever  motive,  Julian  had  formed  the  design  of 
restoring  the  Jewish  worship  on  Mount  Moriah  to  its  pristine  splen- 
dour, and  during  his  absence  in  the  East  the  execution  of  his  project 
was  entrusted  to  his  favourite,  Alypius  of  Antioch.  Materials  of 
every  kind  were  provided  at  the  Emperor's  expense,  and  so  great 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews,  that  their  women  took  part  in  the 
work,  and  in  the  laps  of  their  garments  carried  oif  the  earth  which 
covered  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  But  a  sudden  whirlwind  and 
earthquake  shattered  the  stones  of  the  former  foundations ;  the  work- 
men fled  for  shelter  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  churches,  the  doors 
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of  which  were  closed  against  them  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  a  fire 
issuing  from  the  Temple-mount  raged  the  whole  day  and  consumed 
their  tools.  Numbers  perished  in  the  flames.  Some  who  escaped 
took  refuge  in  a  portico  near  at  hand,  which  fell  at  night  and  crushed 
them  as  they  slept.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  colouring  which 
this  story  received  as  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historians,  the  impartial  narrative  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,**  the 
friend  and  companion  in  arms  of  the  Emperor,  leaves  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  main  facts  that  the  work  was  interrupted 
by  fire,  which  all  attributed  to  supernatural  agency.  In  the  time  of 
Chrysostom  the-  foundations  of  the  Temple  still  remained,  to  which 
the  orator  could  appeal.  The  event  was  regarded  as  a  judgment  of 
God  upon  the  impious  attempt  of  Julian  to  falsify  the  predictions 
of  Christ :  a  position  which  Bishop  Warburton  defends  with  great 
skill  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject ;  but  other  writers  of  high  au- 
thority regard  it  as  a  legend  invented  by  superfluous  and  short- 
sighted zeal.* 

*■  xxiiL  1.  j  history  is  tak3n,  with  a  few  additions,  from 

^  The  preceding  account  of  the  siege  of      the  article  Jekubaleu  in  the  DxctUmary 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  and  its  subsequent  I  of  tfie  Bibie. 
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GOVERNORS  OF  SYRIA. 

llie  list  of  the  governors  of  Syria,  from 
its  conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  has  been  made  out  with 
a  near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

Titles    Date  of  Date  of 

w.nii>.  of      entering  quitting 

^■"*'  office.      officer    office. 

/QiUBStor 

M.  Amilitu  Scanros.     .  }   pro         B.O.  B.o. 

(   prietore   03   .     .61 

L.  Mardus  Phlllppaa    .    Propmtor  61   .     .69 

.Lentnlns  Maroelliniu    .    Propmtor  00   .     .67 

Oabinltu ....    Proconsul  69 

CraasoB 65 

CMsins    ....    QnoMtor  .  63 
If .  ORhmmioB  Bibolns  .    Prooonral  61 


.  66 


Sext.  JaliuB  C 
Q.GtodUiisE 
rQ.  Gomiflciofl 
(L.  Statins  Morons 


47 


.  61 

.  47 


Pmtor 
/rermvei  anthorltf  fhim 
i    the  Senate  to  disixMseaa 


(Q.  Marcins  Oilspus.     .  (^  Baaans,  bnt  fUled). 

B.O.  B.O. 

0.  Gaaslns  Longlniis.     .    Prooonsnl  43   .  .  42 

L.  Deddlos  Saxa.     .     .    Legatns  .  41   .  .40 

P.  Tentidins  Baams  .     .    Legatos  .  40  .  .88 

O.  Sodns Legatns  .  88   .  .85 

Ifc  Mnuatlns  Plancns    .    Legatos  .  86  .  .82 


Names. 

L.  Calpnmins  Bibolns  . 

Q.  Didins 

M.  Talerlns  MeasalU     . 

Varro 

M.  Tipaanios  Agrippa  . 

H.  Tnllins 

M.  Vipvuiins  Agrippa  . 
M.Titins  .  .  .  V  , 
0.  Sentins  Satnminns  . 

P.  Qaintilios  Yams 

P.  Snlpiclns  Qnirinns  . 
Q.  GwcUlQs  MeteUos 
Creticns  Silanus  .  . 
H.  Calpnmins  Piso- .  . 
Cn.  Sentius  Satnminns 
L.  Pomponins  Flaocos  . 
L.  ViteOins  .... 
P.  Petronins  .... 
VibiosHarsns  .  .  . 
G.  CassinB  Longinos.  . 
T.  Nnmidins*  Qnadratns 
Domltins  Oorbnio  .  . 
Oincina  .... 
C.  Cestins  GaUm.  .  . 
P.  Udnins  Mncianns 


20 


Titles     Date  of  Date  of 

of       entering  quitting 

office,      office,      office. 

B.C.  B.O 

Legatns  .  81  .     .31 
Legatns  .  80 

Legatns  .  29  .     .20 
Legatos  .  M 

Legatns  .  22  .     , 
Legatns  .  10  (?) 
Legatns  .  16 

Legatns  .  11  . 

Legatns  .    7  . 


Legatos  .    8  . 

A.D. 

Legatns.  .  6 
I  Legates  . 

Logatoa  .  17  . 
ProIegatoslO 

Propriotor  22  . 

Tiegatna  .  33  . 

Legatos  .  89  . 

Legatns  .  42  . 

L^tns  .  48  . 

Legatns  .  61  . 

Legatns  .  60  . 
Lesntns  .  63 

Legatns  .  66  . 

Legatos  .  67  . 


17 
.  19 

.  38 
.  80 
.  42 
.  48 
.  61 


»  Called  "  Vinldios  "  by  Tadtos. 
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SECTION   L 

THE   SEVERAL   BRANCHES   OF   THE   JEWISH   PEOPLE.. 

^  1.  Introdaction.  $  2.  The  Jews  of  Judma,  ^  3.  The  SAVAHiTAira— Their  origin, 
character,  opposition  to  the  Jews,  and  present  state.  $  4.  The  DrsPEiwoN— Origin 
and  extent  ^  6.  The  Babylonian  Dispersion.  $  6.  The  Syrian  Dispersion. 
$  1.  Alexandrian  Jews.  $  8.  Jews  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  $  9.  Jews  at  Rome. 
$  10.  Influence  of  the  Dispersion  upon  the  spread  of  Christianity.  $  11.  The 
Pboselttks. 

§  1.  For  the  full  understanding  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  common- 
wealth, which  was  founded  in  Judaea  on  the  return  from  the  Captivity, 
and  the  relics  of  which  survived  even  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
there  remain  certain  topics,  which  could  not  be  conveniently  worked 
into  the  text.  Among  them  are  some  of  the  highest  importance,  not 
only  because  of  the  direct  allusions  to  them  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  for  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  character  of  the  Jewish  nation 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  during  the  first  period  of  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity. 

§  2.  The  Jews  of  Jdd^a  have  formed  the  main  subject  of  our  nar- 
rative ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  few  Jews 
scattered  among  the  heathen  settlers  of  Northern  Palestine  were  recog* 
nised  as  belonging  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  in  a  manner  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  exclusion  and  hatred  of  the  Samaritans. 

§  3.  The  Samaritans.  Though  so  jealously  rejected  by  the  Jews,  from 
the  first  moment  of  their  return,  the  half-heathen  Samaritans  demand 
a  place  in  Jewish  history,  from  their  position  in  the  very  centre  of  Pales- 
tine, and  from  their  own  high  claims  of  rivalry  with  the  Jews. 

The  strangers,  whom  we  have  seen  placed  in  "the  cities  of  Samaria" 
by  Esarhaddon,  were  of  course  idolaters,  and  worshipped  a  strange 
medley  of  divinities.^  Each  of  the  five  nations,  says  Josephus,  who  is 
confirmed  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  had  its  own  god.  No  place  was 
found  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  had  once  called  the  land  His  own, 
and  whose  it  was  still.  Qod's  displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were 
infested  by  beasts  of  prey,  which  had  probably  increased  to  a  great  extent 
before  their  entrance  upon  the  land.  "The  Lord  sent  lions  among 
them,  which  slew  some  of  them.'*  On  their  explaining  their  miserable 
condition  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  despatched  one  of  the  captive 
priests  to  teach  them  "  how  they  should  fear  the  Lord."  The  priest' 
came  accordingly,  and  henceforth,  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  histo- 
rian, they  "feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  graven  images,  both 
their  children  and  their  children's  children:  as  did  their  fathers,  so  do 
they  unto  this  day.*''  This  last  sentence  was  probably  inserted  by 
Ezra.  It  serves  two  purposes:  Ist,  to  qualify  the  pretensions  of  the 
Samaritans  of  Ezra's  time  to  be  pure  worshippers  of  God — ^they  were 

1  Old  Teit.  nut.  pp.  483-484.  «  2  K.  xvU.  41. 
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uo  more  exclusively  His  servants,  than  was  the  Roman  Emperor,  who 
desired  to  place  a  statue  of  Christ  in  the  Pantheon,  entitled  to  be  called 
a  Christian ;  and,  2ndly,  to  show  how  entirely  the  Samaritans  of  later 
days  differed  from  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  idolatry.^ 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  post-captivity  or  new  Samaritans,  men 
not  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  from  the  further  East.^  Our  Lord  ex- 
pressly terms  them  aliens.*  A  gap  occurs  in  their  history,  until  Judah 
has  returned  from  captivity.  They  then  desire  to  be  allowed  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  curious, 
and  perhaps  indicative  of  the  treacherous  chai*acter  of  their  designs,  to 
find  them  even  then  called  by  anticipation,  "  the  adversaries  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,"  ^  a  title  which  they  afterwards  fully  justified.  But,  so 
far  as  professions  go,  they  are  not  enemies ;  they  are  most  anxious  to 
be  friends.  Their  religion,  they  assert,  is  the  6ame  as  that  of  the  two 
tribes,  therefore  they  have  a  right  to  share  in  that  great  religious  under- 
taking. But  they  do  not  call  it,  a  national  undertaking.  They  advance 
no  pretensions  to  Jewish  blood.  They  confess  their  Assyrian  descent, 
and  even  put  it  forward  ostentatiously,  perhaps  to  enhance  the  merit  of 
theii*  partial  conversion  to  Qod.  That  it  was  but  partial  they  give  no 
hint.  It  may  have  become  purer  already,  but  we  have  no  information 
that  it  had.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Jews  do  not  listen 
favourably  to  their  overtwes.  Ezra,  no  doubt,  from  whose  pen  we 
have  a  record  of  the  transaction,  saw  them  through  and  through.  On 
this  the  Samaiitans  throw  ofi*  the  mask,  and  become  open  enemies, 
frustrate  the  operations  of  the  Jews  through  the  reigns  of  two  Persian 
kings,  and  are  only  effectually  silenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis^ 
1J,0.  519. 

The*feud,  thus  unhappily  begun,  grew  year  by  year  more  inveterate. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  more  the  Samaritans  detached  themselves 
from  idols,  and  became  devoted  exclusively  to  a  sort  of  worship  of 
Jehovah,  the  more  they  resented  the  contempt  with  which  the  Jews 
treated  their  offers  of  fraternization.  Matters  at  length  came  to  a 
climax.  About  B.C.  409,  a  certain  Manasseh,  a  man  of  priestly  lineage, 
on  being  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah  for  an  unlawful  mar- 
riage, obtained  permission  from  the  Persian  king  of  his  day,  Darius 
Nothus,  to  build  a  temple  on  Mount  Oerizim  for  the  Samaritans,  with 
whom  he  had  found  refuge.  The  only  thing  wanting  to  crystallize  the 
opposition  between  the  two  races,  viz.,  a  rallying  point  for  schismatical 
worship,  being  now  obtained,  their  animosity  became  more  intense  than 
ever.  The  Samaritans  are  said  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  annoy  the  Jews.  They  would  refuse  hospitality  to  pilgrims  on  their 
I'oad  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  our  Lord's  case;  They  would  even  waylay 
them  in  their  journey ;  ^  and  many  were  compelled  through  fear  to  take 
the  longer  route  by  the  east  of  Jordan.  Certain  Samaritans  were  said 
to  have  once  penetrated  into  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have 
defiled  it  by  scattering  dead  men's  bones  on  the  sacred  pavement.^ 


s  Joeephns'  aocotmt  of  the  distress  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  of  the  remedy  devised  for 
it,  is  very  similar,  with  the  exception  that 
with  him  they  are  afifiicted  with  pestilence. 

^  2  K.  xvii.  24.  Cuthseans,  says  Josephus, 
from  the  interior  of  Penis  and  Media. 

5  oAAoyei^er^  Luke  xvii.  18.  And  Jose- 
phus* whole  account  of  them  shows  that  he 


believed  them  to  have  been  /merotKoi  oA- 
>xn9v€U,  though,  as  he  tells  us  in  two 
plftcas  (^Ant,  ix.  14,  ^  3,  and  xL  8,  $  6),  they 
sometimes  gave  a  different  account  of  their 
origin. 

«  Ezr.  iv.  1. 

^  Joseph.  Ant  xx.  6,  $  1. 

8  Joseph. /ItTi.  xvlii.  2,  $  2. 
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We  are- told  too  of  a  strauge  piece  of  mockery  which  must  have  been 
especially  resented.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  communicate  to 
their  brethren  still  in  Babylon  the  exact  day  and  hour  of  the  rising  of 
the  paschal  moon,  by  beacon-fires  commencing  from  Mount  Olivet,  and 
flashing  forward  from  hill  to  hill  until  they  were  mirrored  in  the  Eu- 
phrates. So  the  Greek  poet  represents  Agamemnon  as  conveying  the 
news  of  Troy*s  capture  to  the  anxious  watchers  at  My  cense.  Those 
who  *'  sat  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  **  looked  for  this  signal  with  much 
interest.  It  enabled  them  to  share  in  the  devotions  of  those  who  were 
in  their  father-land,  and  it  proved  to  them  that  they  were  not  for- 
gotten. The  Samaritans  thought  scorn  of  these  feelings,  and  would 
not  uufrequently  deceive  and  disappoint  them,  by  kindling  a  rival 
flame  and  perplexing  the  watchers  on  the  mountains.  Their  own  temple 
on  Gerizim  they  considered  to  be  much  superior  to  that  at  Jerusalem. 
There  they  sacrificed  a  passover.*  Towards  the  mountain,  even  after 
the  temple  on  it  had  fallen,  wherever  they  were,  they  directed  their 
worship,  To  their  copy  of  the  Law  they  arrogated  an  antiquity  and 
authority  greater  than  attached  to  any  copy  in  the  possession  of  the 
Jews.  The  Law  (i.  e.  the  five  books  of  Moses)  was  their  sole  code;  for 
they  rejected  every  other  book  in  the  Jewish  canon.  And  they  pi<o- 
fessed  to  observe  it  better  than  did  the  Jews  themselves,  employing  the 
expression  not  uufrequently,  "The  Jews  indeed  do  so  and  so;  but  we, 
observing  the  letter  of  the  Law,  do  otherwise." 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  more  conciliatory  in  then* 
treatment  of  the  Samaritans.  The  copy  of  the  law  possessed  by  that 
people  they  declared  to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate  (Manasseh),  and 
cast  grave  suspicions  upon  its  genuineness.  Certain  other  Jewish  rene- 
gades had  from  time  to  time  taken  refuge  with  the  Samaritans.  Hence, 
by  degrees,  the  Samaritans  claimed  to  partake  of  Jewish  blond,  espe- 
cially if  doing  so  happened  to  suit  their  interest.'  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  is  exliibited  in  a  request  which  they  made  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  about  b.C.  332.  They  desired  to  be  excused  payment  of 
tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea  that  as  true  Israelites,  de- 
scendants of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  sons  of  Joseph,  they  refrained 
from  cultivating  their  land  in  that  year.  Alexander,  on  cross-question- 
ing them,  discovered  the  hoUowness  of  their  pretensions.  They  wei'e 
greatly  disconcerted  at  their  failure,  and  their  dissatisfaction  probably 
led  to  the  conduct  which  induced  Alexander  to  besiege  and  destroy  the 
'  city  of  Samaria.^^  Another  instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears 
in  the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord,  "  Art  thou  greater 
than  (mr  fatiter  Jacob,  which  gave  us  this  well?"  ** — a  question  which  she 
puts  without  recollecting  that  she  had  just  before  strongly  contrasted 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  Very  far  were  the  Jews  from  admitting 
this  claim  to  consanguinity  on  the  part  of  these  people.  They  w^ere 
ever  reminding  them  that  they  were  after  all  mere  Cuthsans,  mere 
strangers  from  Assyria.  They  accused  them  of  worshipping  the  idol- 
gods  buried  long  ago  under  the  oak  of  Shechem.^^  They  would  have 
no  dealings  with  them  that  they  could  possibly  avoid.^^    *'Thou  aH  a 


3  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  ^  6,  ix.  14,  $  3. 

wShechem  (:Siki/umi)  was  indeed  their 
fAi}rp6iroA.if ,  but  the  destruction  of  Samaria 
seems  to  have  satisfied  Alexander. 

11  John  iv.  12. 

i*Qen.  XXXV.  A. 


«  This  prejudice  had,  of  course,  some- 
times to  give  way  to  necessity,  for  the 
disciples  had  gone  to  Sychar  (Shechem, 
StKiftta)  to  buy  food,  while  our  Lord  was 
talking  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  by 
the  well  in  its  suburb  (John  iv.  8).    And 
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Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil,"  was  the  mode  in  which  they  expressed 
themselves  when  at  a  loss  for  a  bitter  reproach.  Everything  that  a 
Samaritan  had  touched  was  as  swine's  flesh  to  them.  The  Samaritan 
was  publicly  cursed  in  their  synagogues— could  not  be  adduced  as  a 
witness  in  the  Jewish  courts — could  not  be  admitted  to  any  sort  of  pro- 
selytism — and  was  thus,  so  far  as  the  Jew  could  affect  his  position, 
excluded  from  hope  of  eternal  life.  The  traditional  hatred  in  which 
the  Jew  held  him  is  expressed  in  Ecclus.  1.  25,  26,  "There  be  two 
manner  of  nations  which  my  heart  abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no 
nation  :  they  that  sit  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria;  and  they  that  dwell 
among  the  Philistines  ;  and  that  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem." 
And  so  long  was  it  before  such  a  temper  could  be  banished  from  the 
Jewish  mind,  that  we  find  even  the  Apostles  believing  that  an  inhos- 
pitable slight  shown  by  a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would  be  not  un- 
duly avenged  by  calling  down  fire  from  heaven. 

••  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,**  said  the  large-hearted  Son  of 
Man,  and  we  find  Him  on  no  one  occasion  uttering  anything  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  Samaritans.  His  words,  however,  and  the  records 
of  His  ministrations,  confirm  most  thoroughly  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  above,  that  the  Samaritans  were  not  Jews.  At  the  first  sending 
forth  of  the  Twelve,"  He  chai'ges  them,  "Go  not  into  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not,  but  go  rather 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  So  again,  in  his  final  address 
to  them  on  Mount  Olivet,  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  me  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.""  So  the  nine  unthankful  lepers,  Jews,  were  contrasted  by 
Him  with  the  tenth  leper,  the  thankful  stranger^  who  was  a  Samaritan. 
So,  in  His  well-known  parable,  a  merciful  Samaritan  is  contrasted  with 
the  unmerciful  priest  and  Levite.  And  the  very  worship  of  the  two 
races  is  described  by  Him  as  different  in  character.  **  Ye  worship  ye 
know  not  what,"  He  said  of  the  Samaritans  :  "We  know  what  we 
worship,  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.*'  i* 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord's  day  :  a  people  distinct  from 
the  Jews,  though  lying  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Jews  ;  a  people  pre- 
serving their  identity,  though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away  since 
they  had  been  brought  from  Assyria  by  Esarhaddon,  and  though  they 
had  abandoned  their  polytheism  for  a  sort  of  ultra  Mosaicism  ;  a  people, 
who — though  their  limits  had  been  gradually  contracted,  and  the  rally- 
ing place  of  their  religion  on  Moimt  Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  before  by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  109),  and  though 
Samaria  (the  city)  had  been  again  and  again  destroyed,  and  though  their 
territory  had  been  the  battle-field  of  Syria  and  Egypt — still  preserved 
nationality,  still  worshipped  from  Shechem  and  their  other  impo- 
verished settlements  towards  their  sacred  hill;  still  retained  their  sepa- 
ration, and  could  not  coalesce  with  the  Jews.  Not  indeed  that  we 
must  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  country  called  in  our  Lord's  time 
Samaria,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Cuthsean  Samaritans,  or  that  it 
had  ever  been  so.     "  Samaria,'*  says  Josephus,^?  "lies  between  Judsea 


from  Luke  ix.  52  we  learn  that  the 
disciples  went  before  our  Lord  at  His 
command  into  a  certain  village  of  the 
Samaritans  "to  make  ready"  for  Hhn. 
Unless,  indeed  (though,  as  we  see  on  both 
ocoasions,  onr  I^ord's  influence  over  them 


was  not  yet  complete),  we  are  to  attributs 
this  partial  abandonment  of  their  ordinary 
scruples  to  the  change  which  His  example 
had  already  wrought  in  them. 

»*  Matt.  X.  6,  6.  *«  Acts  i.  8. 

w  John  iv.  22.  »'  B.  J.  iiL  3,  $  4. 
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and  Galilee.  It  commences  from  a  village  called  Ginsea  (Jenin),  on 
the  great  plain,  that  of  Esdraelon,  and  extends  to  the  toparchy  of 
Acrabatta/'  in  the  lower  part  of  the  territory  of  Ephraim.  These 
points,  indicating  the  extreme  northern  and  the  extreme  southern  pa- 
I'allels  of  latitude  between  which  Samaria  was  situated,  enable  us  to 
fix  its  boundaries  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  was  bounded  northward 
by  the  range  of  hills  which  commences  at  Mount  Carmel  on  the  west^ 
and,  after  making  a  bend  to  the  south-west,  runs  almost  due  east  to 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the  southern  border  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  It  touched  towards  the  souths  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
northern  limits  of  Benjamin.  Thus  it  comprehended  tbe  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  Ephraim,  and  of  those  Manassites  who  were  west  of  Jordan. 
**  Its  character,"  Josephus  continues,  ''is  in  no  respect  different  from 
that  of  JudsBa.  Both  abound  in  mountains  and  plains,  and  are  suited 
for  agriculture,  and  productive,  wooded,  and  full  of  fruits  both  wild 
and  cultivated.  They  are  not  abundantly  watered  ;  but  much  rain 
falls  there.  The  springs  are  of  an  exceedingly  sweet  taste  ;  and,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there  produce  more 
milk  than  elsewhere.  But  the  best  proof  of  their  richness  and  fertility 
is  that  both  are  thickly  populated.'*  The  accounts  of  modem  tra- 
vellers confirm  this  description  by  the  Jewish  historian  of  the  "good 
land"  which  was  allotted  to  that  powerful  portion  of  the  house  of 
Joseph  which  crossed  the  Jordan,  on  the  first  division  of  the  territory. 
The  Cuthsean  Samaritans,  however,  possessed  only  a  few  towns  and 
villages  of  this  large  area,  and  these  lay  almost  together  in  the  centre 
of  the  district.  Shechem  or  Sychar  (as  it  was  contemptuously  desig- 
nated) was  their  chief  settlement,  even  before  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
stroyed Samaria,  probably  because  it  lay  almost  close  to  Mount  Ge- 
rizim.  Afterwards  it  became  more  prominently  so,  and  there,  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  on  Gerizim,  by  John  Hyrcanus,'®  they  built, 
themselves  a  poor  temple.  Tiie  modem  representative  of  Shechem  is 
Nciblus,  a  corruption  of  Neapolis,  or  the  "New  Town"  built  by  Ves- 
pasiau  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  older  town,  which  was  then  mined. 
At  Nahlus,  though  in  very  mean  plight,  the  Samaritans  have  a  settle- 
ment still,  consistiDg  of  about  200  persons.  Yet  they  observe  the  Law, 
and  celebrate  the  Passover  on  a  sacred  spot  on  Mount  Gerizim  with  an 
exactness  of  minute  ceremonial  which  the  Jews  'themselves  have  long 
inteimitted.^^  Of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  we  shall  have  to  speak 
presently. 

§  4.  The  Jews  op  the  Dispebsion,  or  simply  The  Dispersion,  was 
the  general  title  applied  to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in  foreign 
countries  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  during  the 
period  of  the  second  Temple.  The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element  in- 
fluencing the  entire  character  of  the  Jews,  dates  from  the  Babylonian 
exile.  Uncertain  legends  point  to  earlier  settlements  in  Arabia,  Ethi- 
opia, and  Abyssinia';  but  even  if  these  settlements  were  made,  ihey 
were  isolated  and  casual,  while  the  Dispersion,  of  which  Babylon  was 
the  acknowledged  centre,  was  the  outward  proof  that  a  faith  had  suc- 
ceeded to  a  kingdom.  Apart  from  the  necessary  influence  which  Jewish 
communities,  bound  by  common  laws,  ennobled  by  the  possession  of 
the  same  truths,  aud  animated  by  kindred  hopes,  must  have  exercised 


>8  Joeepb.  AnL  ziU.  9,  $  1. 
1^  For  accounts  of  their  celebration  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  and  the  Passover,  see 


Grove  in  Vacation  Tourists,  1861,  and 
Stanley's  Lectures  on  theJewifh  Church 
Appendix  iii. 
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oa  the  nations  among  whom  tliey  were  scattered,  the  difficulties  which 
set  aside  the  literal  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  led  to  a  wider  view 
of  the  scope  of  the  law,  and  a  stronger  sense  of  its  spiritual  significance. 
Outwai'diy  and  inwardly,  by  its  effects  both  on  the  Gentiles  and  on  the 
people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion  appears  to  have  been  the  clearest  pix)- 
yidential  preparation  for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

But  while  the  fact  of  a  recognised  Dispersion  must  have  weakened 
the  local  and  ceremonial  influences  which  were  essential  to  the  first 
training  of  the  people  of  Ood,  the  Dispersion  was  still  bound  together 
in  itself  and  to  its  mother  country  by  religious  ties.  The  Temple  was 
the  acknowledged  centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faithful  Jew  everywhere 
contributed  the  half-shekel  towards  its  maintenance.^  Treasuries  were 
established  to  receive  the  payments  of  different  districts,  and  the  col- 
lected sums  were  forwarded  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  later  times  the  MsJio- 
metan  offerings  were  sent  to  Mecca. 

§  5.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dispersion  was  divided 
into  three  great  sections,  the  Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Pre- 
cedence was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  jealousy  which  had  originally 
existed  between  the  poor  who  returned  to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier 
countrymen  at  Babylon  had  passed  away,  and*  Gamaliel  wrote  "  to  the 
sons  of  the  Dispersion  in  Babylonia,  and  to  our  brethren  in  Media  .  .  . 
and  to  all  the  Dispersion  of  Israel."  Fi'om  Babylon  the  Jews  spread 
throughout  Persia,  Media,  and  Parthia  ;  but  the  settlements  in  China 
belong  to  a  modem  date.  The  few  details  of  their  history  which  have 
been  preserved  bear  witness  to  their  prosperity  and  influence.  No 
schools  of  learning  are  noticed,  but  Hillel  the  Elder  and  Nahum  the 
Mede  are  mentioned  as  coming  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem. 

§  6.  The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits  of  the  Dispersion. 
Seleucus  Nicator  transplanted  large  bodies  of  Jewish  colonists  from 
^Babylonia  to  the  capitals  of  his  western  provinces.  His  policy  was 
followed  by  his  successor  Antiochus  the  Great;  and  the  persecutions  of 
AntiochuB  Epiphanes  only  served  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigra- 
tion to  the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia  the  Jews 
arrived  at  the  greatest  dignities,  and  Nisibis  became  a  new  centre  of 
colonization.  The  Jewis  of  Cappadocia^^  are  casually  mentioned  in  the 
Mishna;  and  a  prince  and  princess  of  Adiabene  adopted  the  Jewish 
faith  only  thirty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  Large 
settlements  of  Jews  were  established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  islands  of  the 
^gsean,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans  con- 
firmed to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  Syrian 
kings;  and  though  they  were  exposed  to  sudden  outbursts  of  popular 
violence,  the  Jews  of  the  Syrian  provinces  gradually  formed  a  closer 
connexion  with  their  new  homes,  and  together  with  the  Greek  language 
adopted  in  many  respects  Greek  ideas,  and  so  became  ''  HeUenistsJ* 

§  7,  This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its  most  free  develop- 
ment at  Alexartdria.  According  to  Josephus,  Alexander  himself  as- 
signed to  the  Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city;  ''and  they  obtained,"  he 
adds,  "  equal  privileges  with  tiie  Macedonians  "  22  in  consideration  *'  of 
their  services  against  the  Egyptians."  ^  Ptolemy  I.  imitated  the  policy 
of  Alexander,  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  he  removed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria.  The  numbers  €tnd  im- 
portance of  the  Egyptian  Jews  were  rapidly  increased  under  the 
Ptolemies  by  fresh  immigrations  and  untiring  industry.     Philo  esti- 


^  7h  SCSpaxiMv,  M&tt.  nyiL  24.      «i  1  Pet  i.  1.       »C.Ap.U.iy.       OB.J.u.19,1. 
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mates  them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000  ;^  and  adds,  that 
two  of  the  five  districts  of  Alexandria  were  called  **  Jewish  districts ;" 
and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered  in  the  remaining  three.  For  some 
time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria  was  in  close  dependence  on  that 
of  Jerusalem.  Both  were  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  the  first  Ptole- 
mies, and  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest  as  their  religious  head. 
The  persecution  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  (217  B.C.)  occasioned  the  first 
political  separation  between  the  two  bodies.  Fi*om  that  time  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  Syria;  and  the 
same  policy  which  alienated  the  Palestinian  party  gave  unity  and  deci- 
sion to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  The  Septuagint  tiunslation,  which 
strengthened  the  baiTier  of  language  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and 
the  temple  at  Leontopolis  (161  B.C.)  which  subjected  the  Egyptian 
Jews  to  the  charge  of  schism,  widened  the  breach  which  was  thus 
opened.  But  the  division,  though  marked,  was  not  complete.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contri- 
butions to  the  temple-service.  Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fashioned 
to  a  Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City — the  metropolis,  not  of  a 
county,  but  of  a  people— and  the  Alexandiians  had  a  synagogue 
there.®  The  internal  administration  of  the  Alexandrine  Church  was 
independent  of  the  Sanhedi-in  at  Jerusalem ;  but  respect  survived  sub- 
mission. There  were,  however,  other  causes  which  tended  to  produce 
at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form  of  the  Jewish  character  and  faith.  The 
religion  and  philosophy  of  that  restless  city  pi-oduced  an  efiect  upon 
the  people  more  poweiful  than  the  influence  of  politics  or  commerce. 
Alexander  himself  symbolised  the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to  animate 
his  new  capital  by  founding  a  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side  with  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Grecian  gods.  The  creeds  of  the  East  and  West  were  to 
coexist  in  friendly  union ;  and  in  after-times  the  mixed  worship  of 
Serapis  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Egypt.  This  catho- 
licity of  worship  was  further  combined  with  the  spread  of  universal 
learning.  The  same  monarchs  who  favoured  the  worship  of  Serapis 
founded  and  embellished  the  Museum  and  Library ;  and  part  of  the 
Library  was  deposited  in  the  Serapeum.  The  new  faith  and  the  new 
literature  led  to  a  common  issue ;  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  necessarily 
imbibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed  around  them.  The  Jews  were, 
indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  ihfluences  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed. They  presented  from  the  first  a  capacity  for  EAstem  or  W^estem 
development.  To  the  faith  and  conservatism  of  the  Oriental  they 
united  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  Greek.  The  mere  presence  of 
Hellenic  culture  could  not  fail  to  call  into  play  their  powers  of  specu- 
lation, which  were  hardly  repressed  by  the  traditional  legalism  of 
Palestine  ;  and  the  unchanging  element  of  divine  revelation,  which  they 
always  retained,  enabled  them  to  harmonize  new  thought  with  old 
belief.  But  while  the  intercourse  of  the  Jew  and  Greek  would  have 
produced  the  same  general  consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandria  was 
peculiarly  adapted  to  ensure  their  full  efiect.  The  result  of  the  con- 
tact of  Judaism  with  the  many  creeds  which  were  current  there  must 
have  been  speedy  and  powerful.  The  allegoric  exposition  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch by  Aristobulus,  which  is  the  earliest  Greek  fragm«it  of  Jewish 
writing  that  has  been  preserved  (about  160  B.C.),  contains .  large  Orphic 
quotations  which  had  been  already  moulded  into  a  Jewish  form,*  and 
the  attempt  thus  made  to  connect  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  traditions 
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with  the  Law  was  often  repeated  afterwards.  But  the  indirect  influ- 
ence of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  produced  still  greater  effects 
upon  the  Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  conflict  and  combination  of 
religious  dogmas.  The  literary  school  of  Alexandria  was  essentially 
critical  and  not  creative.  For  the  first  time  men  laboured  to  collect, 
revise,  and  classify  all  the  records  of  the  past.  Poets  trusted  to  their 
learning  rather  than  to  their  imagination.  Language  became  a  study ; 
and  the  legends  of  early  mythology  are  transformed  into  philosophic 
m3^teries.  The  Jews  took  a  vigorous  share  in  these  new  studies.  The 
caution  against  writing,  which  became  a  settled  law  in  Palestine,  found 
no  favour  in  Egypt.  Numerous  authors  adapted  the  history  of  the 
Patriarchs,  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Kings,  to  classical  models  (Eupolemus, 
Aiiapanus  (?),  Demetrius,  Aristseus,  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  '*  a  pro- 
phet"). A  poem,  which  bears  the  name  of  Phocylides,  gives  in  verse 
various  precepts  of  Leviticus;  and  several  large  fragments  of  a  'Hra- 
gedy"  in  which  Ezekiel  ^c.  B.C.  110)  dramatized  the  Exodus^  have 
been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  who  also  quotes  numerous  passages  in 
heroic  verse  from  the  elder  Philo  and  Theodotus.  The  same  Aristo- 
bulus  who  gave  currency  to  the  Judaeo-Qrphic  verses  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  i^eal  source  of  Greek  philosophy. 
The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thoroughly  congenial  to  the 
Alexandrine  character;  and  henceforth  it  was  the  chief  object  of 
Jewish  speculation  to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  teaching  of  the 
schools.  The  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  at  Alexandria  gave  a 
further  impulse  to  this  attempt.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  meaning  underlying  the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  great 
principle  on  which  the  Jewish  investigations  rested.  The  facts  were 
supposed  to  be  essentially  symbolic :  the  language  the  veil  (or  some- 
times the  mask)  which  partly  disguised  &om  common  sight  the  truths 
which  it  enwrapped. 

§  8.  The  Jewish  settlements  established  at  Alexandria  by  Alex- 
ander and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the  source  of  the  African  dispersion, 
which  spread  over  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  ii^and  to 
Abyssinia.  At  Cyrene  and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population.  The  African  disper- 
sion, like  all  other  Jews,  presei^ed  their  veneration  for  the  '•  Holy 
City,"  and  recognised  the  universal  claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual 
tribute.  But  the  distinction  in  language  led  to  wider  differences,  which 
were  averted  in  Babylon  by  the  currency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect.  The 
Scriptures  were  no  longer  read  on  the  Sabbath.  Still  the  national 
spirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  destroyed.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  the  Zealots  found  a  reception  in  Cyrene,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  115,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa 
rose  with  terrible  ferocity.  The  insurrection  was  put  down  by  a  war 
of  extermination,  and  the  remnant  who  escaped  established  themselves 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe,  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  Dispersion. 

§  9.  The  Jewish  settlements  in  Borne  were  consequent  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  B.C.  63.  The  captives  and  emigrants 
whom  he  brought  with  him  were  located  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quarter, 
and  by  degrees  rose  in  station  and  importance.  They  were  fiavoured 
by  Augustus  and  Tiberius  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus;  and  a  Jewish  school 
was  founded  at  Borne.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Jews  became 
objects  of  suspicion  from  their  immense  numbers ;  and  the  internal 
disputes,  consequent  perhaps  upon  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  led 
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to  their  banishment  from  the  city/^  This  expulsion,  if  general,  can 
only  have  been  temporary,  for  in  a  few  years  the  Jews  at  Rome  wera 
numerous,^  and  continued  to  be  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  satirists.^ 

.  §  10.  The  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  promulgation  of 
Christianity  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  course  of  the  apostolic 
I  treaching  followed  in  a  regular  progress  the  line  uf  the  Jewish  settle- 
i  oents.  The  mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first  convei*t8  were  ga- 
thered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  represented  each  division  of  the  Dis- 
<>er8ion;^  (1)  Parthians  .  .  .  Mesopotamia;  (2)  Judsea (i.  e.  Syria)  .  .  . 
Pamphylia;  (3)  Egypt  .  .  .  Qreece;  (4)  Romans  .  .  .  ;  and  these  con- 
verts naturally  prepared  the  way  for  the  apostles  in  the  interval  which 
preceded  the  beginning  of  the  separate  apostolic  missions.  The  names 
of  the  seven  deacons  are  all  Qreek,  add  one  is  specially  described  as  a 
proselyte.^^  The  church  at  Antioch,  by  which  St.  Paul  was  entrusted 
with  his  great  work  among  the  heathen,*^  included  Barnabas  of  Cy- 
prus,^ Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Simeon  sumamed  Niger  ;  and  among  his 
*'  fellow-labourers  "  at  a  later  time  are  found  Aquila  of  Pontus^^  Apollos 
of  Alexandria,^*  and  Urbanus,^  and  Clement,^  whose  names,  at  least, 
are  Roman.  Antioch  itself  became  a  centre  of  the  Christian  Church,'^ 
as  it  had  been  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion;  and  throughout  the  apostolic 
journeys  the  Jews  were  the  class  to  whom  ''it  was  necessary  that  the 
Word  of  God  should  be  first  spoken,"  ^  and  they  in  turn  were  united 
with  the  mass  of  the  population  by  the  intermediate  body  of  *'  the 
devout,"  which  had  recognised  in  various  degrees  <'  the  faith  of  the 
God  of  Tsmel." 

§  11.  The  Pboselytes.  After  the  Captivity,  fhe  Proselytes  were  for 
the  most  part  willing  adherents  to  the  Jewish  faith.'  With  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  struggle 
under  the  Maccabees,  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Jews 
became  more  widely  known,  and  their  power  to  proselytise  increased. 
The  influence  was  sometimes  obtained  well,  and  exercised  for  good.  ■ 
In  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  there  were  men  who  had  been 
'  rescued  from  idolatry  and  its  attendant  debasements,  and  brought 
under  the  power  of  a  higher  moral  law.  The  converts  who  were  thus 
attracted  joined,  with  varying  strictness,  in  the  worship  of  the  .Jews. 
They  were  present  in  their  synagogues;^  they  came  up  as  pilgrims  to 
the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem.^  In  Palestine  itself  the  influence  was 
often  stronger  and  better.  Even  Roman  centurions  learnt  'to  love  the 
conquered  nation,  built  synagogues  for  them,*'  fasted  and  prayed,  and 
gave  alms,  after  the  pattern  of  the  strictest  Jews,*^  and  became 
preachers  of  the  new  faith  to  the  soldiers  uuder  them.*^  Such  men, 
drawn  by  what  was  best  in  Judaism,  were  naturally  among  the  readiest 
receivers  of  the  new  truth  which  rose  out  of  it,  and  became,  in  many 
cases,  the  nucleus  of  a  Gentile  church. 

Proselytism  had,  however,  its  darker  side.    The  Jews  of  Palestine 
were  eager  to  spread  their  faith  by  the  same  weapons  as  those  with 
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which  they  had  defended  it.  Had  not  the  power  of  the  Empire  stood 
in  the  way,  the  religion  of  Moses,  stripped  of  its  higher  elements,  might 
have  been  propagated  far  and  wide  by  force,  as  was  afterwards  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet.  As  it  was,  the  Idumoeans  had  the  alternative  offered 
them  by  John  Hyrcanus  of  death,  exile,  or  circumcision.**  The  Itu- 
rseans  were  converted  in  the  same  way  by  Aristobulus.^  Where  force 
was  not  in  their  power,*  they  obtained  their  ends  by  the  mosc  unscru- 
pulous fraud.  They  appeared  as  soothsayers,  diviners,  exorcists;  and 
addressed  themselves  especially  to  the  feara  and  superstitions  of  women. 
Their  influence  over  these  became  the  subject  of  indignant  satire.*' 
Those  who  were  most  active  in  proselytizing  were  precisely  those  fi-om 
whose  teaching  all  that  was  most  true  and  living  had  departed.  The 
vices  of  the  Jew  were  engrafted  on  the  vices  of  the  heathen.  A  repul- 
sive casuistry  released  the  convert  from  obligations  which  he  had 
before  recognised,^  while  in  other  things  he  was  bound,  hand  and  foot, 
to  an  unhealthy  superstition.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he  became 
"twofold  more  the  child  of  hell "  ^  than  the  Phaiisees  themselves. 

The  position  of  such  proselytes  was  indeed  every  way  pitiable.  At 
Rome,  and  in  other  large  cities,  they  became  the  butts  of  popular 
scurrility.**^  Among  the  Jews  themselves  their  case  was  not  much 
better.  For  the  most  part  the  convert  gained  but  little  honour,  even 
from  those  who  gloried  in  having  brought  him  over  to  their  sect  and 
party.  The  popular  Jewish  feeling  about  them  was  like  the  popular 
Christian  feeling  about  a  converted  Jew. 

We  find  in  the  Talmud  a  distinction  between  Proselytes  of  the  Gate 
and  Proselytes  of  Righteousness. 

1.  The  term  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  was  derived  from  the  frequently 
occurring  description  in  the  Law,  "the  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates."  ^^  Converts  of  this  class  were  not  bound  by  circumcision  and 
the  other  special  laws  of  the  Mosaic  code.  It  was  enough  for  them  to 
observe  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah — t.  e.  the  six  supposed  to  have  been 
given  to  Adam,  (1)  against  idolatry,  (2)  against  blaspheming,  (3)  against 
bloodshed,  (4)  against  uncleanness,  (5)  against  theft,  (6)  of  obedience, 
with  (7)  the  prohibition  of  "flesh  with  the  blood  thereof"  given  to 
Noah.  The  proselyte  was  not  to  claim  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite, 
might  not  redeem  his  first-bom,  or  pay  the  half-shekel.  He  was  for- 
bidden to  study  the  Law  under  pain  of  death.  The  later  Rabbis 
iusisted  that  the  profession  of  his. faith  should  be  made  solemnly  in 
the  presence  of  three  witnesses.  The  Jubilee  was  the  proper  season 
for  his  admission.  All  this  seems  so  full  and  precise  that  it  has  led 
many  writers  to  look  on  it  as  representing  a  reality;  and  most  com- 
mentators accordingly  have  seen  these  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  in  the 
" religious  proselytes,"  "the  devout  persons,"  "devout  men,"  of  the 
Acts.**  It  remains  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  was  ever  more  than 
a  paper  scheme  of  what  ought  to  be,  disguising  itself  as  having  ac- 
tually been.    All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  the  time  of  the  N.  T. 


**  Joseph.  Jnt,  xiiL  9,  ^  3. 

«  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  11,  ^  3. 

^  The  "  velud  Judaei,  cogemus  "  of  Hor. 
Sat.  L  4, 142,  hnplies  that  they  sometimes 
ventured  on  it  even  at  Rome. 

«  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  543-547. 

^  The  Law  of  the  Corban  may  serve  as 


«  Matt  zxiii.  15. 

The  words  "curtus,*'  "verpes,"  met 
them  at  every  comer  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  4»  142 ; 
Mart.  vil.  29,  34,  81,  xL  95,  xu.  37). 

a>  Ex.  XX.  10,  Ac 

"^  Ot  o%/3ofievot  irp<Kr^XvT04  (Acts  xiii. 
43) ;  oi  a-t^fjLfvoi  (Acts  xvii.  4, 17) ;  avBfw 
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we  have  independent  evidence^  of  the  existence  of  converts  of  two 
degrees,  and  that  the  Tahnudic  division  is  the  formal  systematiaing  of 
an  earlier  fact. 

2.  The  Proselytes  of  Righteousness,  known  also  as  Proselytes  of  the 
Covenant,  were  perfect  Israelites.  We  learn  from  the  Talmud  that,  in 
addition  to  circumcision,  baptism  was  also  required  to  complete  their 
admission  to  the  faith.  The  proselyte  was  placed  in  a  tamk  or  pool, 
up  to  his  neck  in  water.  His  teachers,  who  now  acted  as  his  sponsors, 
repeated  the  great  commandments  of  the  Law.  These  he  promised 
and  vowed  to  keep,  and  then,  with  an  accompanying  benediction,  he 
plunged  under  the  water.  To  leave  one  hand-breath  of  his  body 
unsubmerged  would  have  vitiated  the- whole  rite.^  The  Rabbis  cai*- 
ried  back  the  origin  of  the  baptism  to  a  remote  antiquity,  finding  it  in 
the  command  of  Jacob  ~  and  of  Moses.**  The  Targum  of  the  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  inserts  the  word  "Thou  shalt  circumcise  and  baptise**  in  Ex. 
xii.  44.  Even  in  the  Ethiopic  version  of  Matt,  xxiii.  15,  we  find  ''  com- 
pass sea  and  land  to  baptise  one  proselyte."  The  baptism  was  followed, 
as  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  by  the  offering  or  Corban. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  account  suggests  many  questions  of  grave 
interest.  Was  this  ritual  observed  as  early  as  the  commencement  of 
the  firat  century  f  If  so,  was  the  baptism  of  John,  or  that  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  any  >vay  deiived  from,  or  connected  with,  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  ?  If  not,  was  the  latter  in  any  way  borrowed 
from  the  former  ? 

It  will  be  enough  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  which  seem  fairly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  controversy  on  this  subject.  (1.)  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  of  the  practice  being  in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. (2.)  The  negative  argument  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the 
O.  T.,  of  the  Apocrypha,  of  Philo,  and  of  Josephus,  is  almost 
decisive  against  the  belief  that  there  was,  in  their  time,  a  baptism  of 
proselytes  with  as  much  importance  attached  to  it  as  we  find  in  the 
Talmudists.  (3.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  was  a  bap- 
tism in  use  at  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  that  for  which  we 
have  direct  evidence.  (4.)  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  itself  suggests  the 
existence  of  such  a  custom.  A  sign  is  seldom  chosen  unless  it  already 
has  a  metining  for  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  fitness  of  the 
sign  in  this  case  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  associations  already 
connected  with  it.  The  question  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  •*  Why 
baptizest  thou  then  V*  ^^  implies  that  they  wondered,  not  at  the  thing 
itself,  but  at  its  being  done  for  Israelites  by  one  who  disclaimed  the 
names  which,  in  their  eyes,  would  have  justified  the  introduction  of  a 
new  order.  

**  See  the  decree  of  the  so-called  Ooandl  of  Jerusalem  in  Acta  xv. 
«  Uisolinl  xxil.  *»  Gen.  xxxv.  2.  «  Ex,  xlx.  10.  w  John  I.  26. 
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^  1.  The  Hebrew  Cakon  :  commentaries  upon  it  The  Miskna.  ^  2.  Targums.  $  3. 
The  Greek  Seftuagint.  $  4.  The  Samaritan  PEarrATEUcH.  $  5>  The  Ai^ogrtpha-^ 
Meaning  and  origin  of  the  word ;  character  of  the  collection.  ^  6.  Books  qf^tdras. 
^1.  Tobit.  ^8.  Judith,  i  9.  Esther.  ^10.  The  WisdotnqfSoUnnon.  $  11.  fccle- 
siasticus.  $  12.  Baiiich.  $  13.  2%e  Song  of  the  Three  ChUdren — Susannah — Bd 
and  the  Diagon.    $  14.  J%e  Prayer  qf  Manasses.     $  16.  Bo<As  of  the  MaxcaJbees. 

§  1 .  Of  the  Hebrew  Canon  an  account  has  been  already  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Old  Testament  History;^  but  on  the  return  of  the 
jews  from  captivity  arose  two  important  branches  of  Jewish  literature — 
the  Muhna  and  the  Targums — each  of  which  requires  a  few  words  of 
explanation. 

The  Mishna,  or  the  **  second  law,"  which  forms  the  first  portion  of  the 
Talmud,  is  a  digest  of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  a  compendium  of  the 
whole  ritual  law,  reduced  to  writing  in  its  present  form  by  Babbi  Je- 
hudah  the  Holy,  a  Jew  of  great  wealtii  and  influence,  who  flourished  in 
the  2nd  century  before  Christ,  and  represents  the  traditions  which 
were  current  amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ.  It  is  very  con- 
cisely written,  and  requires  notes.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  Com- 
mentaries called  Gemara^  {i.  e.  Supplement,  Completion'),  which  form 
the  second  part  of  the  Talmud,  and  which  are  very  commonly  meant 
when  the  word  ** Talmud*'  is  used  by  itself.  The  language  of  the 
Mishna  is  that  of  the  later  Hebrew,  purely  written  on  the  whole,  though 
with'  a  few  grammatical  Aramaisms,  and  interspersed  with  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Aramaic  words  which  had  become  naturalized.  The  Mishna 
contains  the  oral  tradition,  which  at  length  came  to  be  esteemed  far 
above  the  sacred  text.  It  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Pha- 
risees that  by  the  side  of  the  written  law  there  was  an  oral  law  to 
complete  and  to  explain  the  written  laiw.  It  was  an  article  of  fedth 
that  in  the  Pentateuch  there  was  no  precept,  and  no  regulation,  cere- 
monial, doctrinal,  or  legal,  of  which  Gk>d  had  not  given  to  Moses  all 
explanations  necessary  for  their  application,  with  the  order  to  transmit 
them  by  word  of  mouth.  The  classical  passage  in  the  Mishna  on  this 
subject  is  the  following: — ^** Moses  received  the  (oral)  law  from  Sinai, 
and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  eldera,  and  the  elders  to 
the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the  Gi*eat  Synagogue.'* 

§  2.  The  jews,  on  the  return  from  captivity,  no  longer  spoke  the  He- 
brew language ;  and  as  the  common  people  had  lost  all  knowledge  of 
the  tongue  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  translation  into  the  idiom  with 
which  they  were  familiar — the  Chaldee  or  Aramaic.  Moreover,  since 
a  bare  translation  could  not  in  all  cases  suffice,  it  was  necessary  to  add 
to  the  translation  an  explanation,  more  particularly  of  the  more  difficult 
and  obscure  passages.     i3oth  translation  and  explanation  were  desig- 


1  See  p.  666,  seq. 

s  There  are  two  Gemaras ;  one  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  there  is  said  to  be  no 
passage  which  can  be  proved  to  be  later 


than  the  first  half  of  the  4th  centnry ;  and 
the  other  of  Babylon,  completed  about  600 
A.D.  The  latter  is  the  most  important,  and 
by  far  the  longest. 
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nated  by  the  term  Targum.  The  Targiims  were  originally  oral,  and 
the  earliest  Targum,  which  is  that  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  began 
to  be  committed  to  memory  about  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
era ;  though  it  did  not  assume  its  present  shape  till  the  end  of  the  3rd, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  4-th  century.  It  is  written  in  the  Chaldee 
dialect,  closely  approaching  in  purity  of  idiom  to  that  of  Ezra  and 
Daniel.  It  follows  a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish  exegesis, 
and  keeps  as  closely  and  minutely  to  the  text  as  is  at  all  consistent  with 
its  purpose,  viz.,  to  be  chiefly,  and  above  all,  a  version  for  the  people. 
Its  explanations  of  difficult  and  obscure  passages  bear  ample  witness  to 
the  competence  of  those  who  gave  it  its  final  shape.  It  avoids  the 
legendary  character  with  which  all  the  later  Targums  entwine  the 
Biblical  word,  as  far  as  ever  circumstances  would  allow.^ 

§  3.  The  Septuaoint  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  owed 
its  origin  to  the  same  cause  as  the  Targums.  The  Jews  of  Alexandria 
had  probably  still  less  knowledge  of  Hebrew  than  their  brethren  in 
Palestine ;  their  familiar  language  was  Alexandrian  Greek.  They  had 
settled  in  Alexandria  in  large  numbers  soon  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, and  under  the  early  Ptolemies.  They  would  naturally  follow 
the  same  practice  as  the  Jews  in  Palestine ;  and  hence  would  arise  in 
time  an  entire  Greek  version.  But  the  numbers  and  names  of  the 
translators,  and  the  times  at  which  different  portions  were  translated, 
are  all  uncertain.  The  common  received  story  respecting  its  origin  is 
contained  in  an  extant  letter  ascribed  to  Aristeas,  who  was  an  officer  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  This  letter,  which  is  addressed 
by  Aristeas  to  his  brother,  Philoci*ates,  gives  a  splendid  account  of  the 
•  origin  of  the  Septuagint ;  of  the  embassy  and  presents  sent  by  King 
Ptolemy  to  the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  advice  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  his  librarian,  50  talents  of  gold  and  70  talents  of  silver,  &c.; 
the  Jewish  slaves  whom  he  set  free,  paying  their  ransom  himself;  the 
letter  of  the  king;  the  answer  of  the  high-priest;  the  choosing  of  six  in- 
terpreters from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their  names;  the  copy  of 
the  Law,  in  letters  of  gold ;  the  feast  prepared  for  the  seventy-two, 
which  continued  for  seven  days ;  the  questions  proposed  to  each  of  the 
interpreters  in  turn,  with  the  answers  of  each ;  their  lodging  by  the  sea- 
shore ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  their  work  in  seventy-two  days,  by 
conference  and  comparison.  This  is  the  story,  which  probably  gave  to 
the  Version  the  title  of  the  Septuagint,  and  which  has  been  repeated 
in  various  forms  by  the  Christian  writers.  But  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  letter  is  spurious,  and  is  probably  the  fabrication  of 
an  Alexandrian  Jew  shortly  before  the  Christian  era.  Still  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  basis  of  fact  for  the  fiction:  on  three 
points  of  the  story  there  is  no  material  difference  of  opinion,  aiid  they 
are  confirmed  by  the  study  of  the  Version  itself: — 1.  The  Version  was 
made  at  Alexandria.  2.  It  was  begun  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptole- 
mies, about  280  B.C.  3.  The  Law  (i.  e.  the  Pentateuch)  alone  was 
translated  at  fii*st. 

The  Septuagint  version  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  proves  that  it  had  been  long  in  general 
use.  Wherever,  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  or  by  colonization,  - 
the  Greek  language  prevailed;  wherever  Jews  were  settled,  and  the 
attention  of  the  neighbouring  Gentiles  was  drawn  to  their  wondrous 

'  Sespecting  the  latar  Targums,  see  Diet,  of  Bible,  art  Vbbsioks. 
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history  and  law,  there  was  found  the  Septuagint,  which  thus  became, 
by  Divine  Providence,  the  means  of  spreading  widely  the  knowledge  of 
the  One  True  Grod,  and  His  promises  of  a  Saviour  to  come,  throughout 
the  nations.  To  the  wide  cfispersion  of  this  version  we  may  ascribe  in 
great  measure  that  general  persuasion  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Redeemer  which  prevailed  over,  the  whole  East,  and  led  the  Magi  to 
recognise  the  star  wliich  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  Many  of  those  Jews  who  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Africa,  from  Crete  and  Rome, 
used  the  Greek  language ;  the  testimonies  to  Christ  from  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  came  to  them  in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint ;  St.  Stephen 
probably  quoted  from  it  in  his  address  to  the  Jews ;  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  was  reading  the  Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  in  his  chariot; 
they  who  were  scattered  abroad  went  forth  into  many  lands,  speaking 
of  Chiist  in  Greek,  and  pointing  to  the  things  written  of  Him  in  the 
Greek  version  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets ;  from  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
in  the  East,  to  Rome  and  Massilia  in  the  West,  the  voice  of  the  Gospel 
sounded  forth  in  Greek ;  Clemens  of  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Justin 
Martyr  in  Palestine,  Irenseus  at  Lyons,  and  many  more,  taught  and 
wrote  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  Scnptures ;  and  a  still  wider  range 
was  given  to  them  by  the  Latin  version  (or  vei-sions)  made  from  the 
LXX.  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  Churches  in  Italy  and  Africa ;  and  in 
later  times  by  the  numerous  other  versions  into  the  tongues  of  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Armenia,  Arabia,  and  Georgia.  For  a  long  period  the  Sep- 
tuagint was  the  Old  Testament  of  the  far  larger  part  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

§  4.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  a  Recension  of  the  commonly 
received  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  in  use  with  the  Samaritans, 
and  wiitten  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  or  so-called  Samaritan  character.  It 
diffei-s  in  several  important  points  from  the  Hebrew  text.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned :  1.  Emendations  of  passages  and  words  of  the  Hebrew 
text  which  contain  something  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Samaritans, 
on  account  either  of  historical  improbability  or  apparent  want  of  dignity 
in  the  terms  applied  to  the  Creator.  Thus  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
no  one  in  the  antediluvian  times  begets  his  first  son  after  he  has  lived 
150  years:  but  one  hundred  years  are,  where  necessary,  subtracted 
before,  and  added  after,  the  birth  of  the  first  son.  2.  Alterations  made 
in  favour  or  on  behalf  of  Samaritan  theology,  hermeueutics,  and  do- 
mestic worship.  Thus  the  word  Elohim,  four  times  construed  with 
the  plural  verb  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  is  in  the  Samaritan  Pent, 
joined  to  the  singular  verb  (Gen.  xx.  13,  xxxi.  53,  xxxv.  7  ;  Ex.  xxii.  9); 
and  further,  anthropomorphisms  as  well  as  anthropopathisms  are  care- 
fully expunged — a  practice  very  common  in  later  times.  The  last  and 
perhaps  most  momentous  of  all  intentional  alterations  is  the  constant 
change  of  all  the  phrases,  "God  will  choose  a  spot."  into  "He  has 
chosen,"  viz.  Gerizim,  and  the  well-known  substitution  of  Gerizim  for 
Ebal  in  Deut.  xxvii.  4.  In  Exodus  as  well  as  in  Deuteronomy  the  Sam. 
has,  immediately  after  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  following  inser- 
tions ^from  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7  and  xi.  30:  "And  it  shall  be  on  the  day 
when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  ...  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones  ...  on 
Mouut  Gerizim  .  .  .  and  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  ...  *  That 
mountain*  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth 
down  ...  in  the  champaign  over  a  ainst  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of 
Moreh,  *  opcr  against  Shechem.'  *'  . 
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The  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  given  riee  to  much  con- 
troversy, into  which  we  cannot  enter  in  this  place.  The  two  most 
usual  opinions  are :  1.  That  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans 
as  an  inheritance  from  the  ten  tribes  whom  they  succeeded.  2.  That 
it  was  introduced  by  Manasseh,  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Sa- 
maritan Sanctuary  on  Mount  Gerizim.* 

§  5.  The  Apocrypha.*  The  collection  of  Books  to  which  this  term 
is  popularly  applied  includes  the  following.  The  order  given  is  that  in 
which  they  stand  in  the  English  version.  I.  1  Esdras.  II.  2  Esdras. 
III.  Tobit.  IV.  Judith.  V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  aje  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Chaldee. 
VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticns.  VIII.  Baruch.  IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three 
Holy  Children.  X.  The  History  of  Susanna.  XI.  The  History  of  the 
destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh, 
king  of  Judah.     XIII.  1  Maccabees.     XIV.  2  Maccabees. 

The  primary  meaning  of  Apocrypha,  "  hidden,  secret,"  seems,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  2nd  century,  to  have  been  associated  with 
the  signification  "spurious,"  and  ultimately  to  have  settled  down  into 
the  latter.  The  conjectural  explanation  given  in  the  translation  of 
the  English  Bible,*  "because  they  were  wont  to  be  read  not  openly 
and  in  common,  but  as  it  were  in  secret  and  apart,"  is,  as  regards  some 
of  the  books  now  bearing  the  name,  at  variance  with  fact.  The  testi- 
monies of  the  Fathers  harmonise  with  the  belief  that  the  use  of  the 
word  as  applied  to  special  books  onginated  in  the  claim,  common  to 
nearly  all  the  sects  that  participated  in  the  Gnostic  character,  to  a 
secret  esoteric  knowledge,  deposited  m  books  which  were  made  known 
only  to  the  initiated.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  there  is  a  reference  in 
Col.  ii.  13  to  the  pretensions  of  such  teachers.  The  books  of  our  own 
•Apocrypha  bear  witness  both  to  the  feeling  and  the  way  in  which  it- 
worked.  The  inspiration  of  the  Pseudo-Esdraa  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  40-47) 
leads  him  to  dictate  204  books,  of  which  the  last  70  are  to  be  "  deli- 
vered only  to  such  as  are  wise  among  the  people."  It  was  almost  a 
matter  of  course  that  these  secret  books  should  be  pseudonymous, 
ascribed  to  the  great  names  in  Jewish  or  heathen  history  that  had 
become  associated  with  the  reputation  of  a  mysterious  wisdom.  So 
books  in  the  existing  Apocrypha  bear  the  names  of  Solomon,  Daniel^ 
Jeremiah,  Ezra.  These  books  represent  the  period  of  transition  and 
decay  which  followed  on  the  return  from  Babylon,  when  the  prophets 
who  were  then  the  teachers  of  the  people  had  passed  away  and  the  age 
of  scribes  succeeded.  Uncertain  as  may  be  the  dates  of  individual 
books,  few,  if  any,  can  be  thrown  further  back  than  the  commencement 
of  the  3rd  century  B  c.  The  latest,  the  2nd  Book  of  Esdras,  is  pro- 
bably not  later  than  HO  B.C.,  2  Esdr.  vii.  28  being  a  subsequent  inter- 
polation. The  alterations  of  the  Jewish  character,  the  different  phases 
which  Judaism  presented  in  Palestine  and  Alexandria,  the  good  and 
the  evil  which  were  called  forth  by  contact  with  idolatry  in  Egypt,  and 
by  the  struggle  against  it  in  Syria,  all  these  present  themselves  to  the 
reader  of  the  Apocrypha  with  greater  or  less  distinctness. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  separate  books  :— 


*  For  an  account  of  the  controversy  re-  I  Pbktatkuch. 
specting  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Penta-         ^  Bifikta  AiroKpvtfui. 
tench, see  Dict.oftlie  BiJble, art  Samaritan  I       *  Ed.  1639,  Preface  to  ApociTpha. 
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§  6.  The  Firit  and  Second  Books  of  Esdras  are  called  in  the  Vulgate, 
and  in  all  the  earlier  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  the  third  and  fourth 
books.  In  the  Vulgate  Ist  Esdras  means  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra, 
and  2nd  Esdras  means  Nehemiah. 

(i.)  First  Book  of  Esdras. — The  first  chapter  is  a  transcript  of  the 
two  last  chapters  of  2  Chr.,  for  the  most  part  verbatim.  Chapters  iii.,  iv., 
and  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6,  are  the  original  portions,  of  the  book,  and 
tbe  rest  is  a  transcript  more  or  less  exact  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  with  the 
chapters  transposed  and  quite  otherwise  arranged,  and  a  portion  of 
Nehemiah.  Hence  a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler  is  discernible:  one 
to  introduce  and  give  Scriptural  sanction  to  the  legend  about  Zerub- 
babel ;  the  other  to  explain  the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra, 
in  which  however  he  has  signally  failed.  The  original  portion  of  the 
book  seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book  in  that  language. 

(u.)  The  Second  Book  ofEsdra*  was  originally  called  *'  the  Apocalypse 
of  Ezra,"  which  is  afieu:  more  appropriate  title.  The  Greek  text,  in 
which  it  was  originally  written,  is  lost.  The  common  Latin  text,  which 
is  followed  in  the  English  version,  contains  two  important  interpola> 
tions  (Ch.  i.  ii. ;  xv.  xvi.)  which  are  not  found  in  the  Arabic  and 
^thiopic  versions,  and  are  separated  from  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in 
the  best  Latin  MSS.  Both  of  these  passages  ai'e  evidently  of  Christian 
origin.  The  original  Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of  a  series  of  angelic 
revelations  and  visions,  in  which  Ezra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  moral  world,  and  assured  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
righteous. 

§  7.  Tohii. — ^The  scene  of  tliis  book  is  placed  in  Assyria,  whither  To- 
bit,  a  Jew,  had  been  carried  as  a  captive  by  Shalmaneser.  But  it  must 
have  been  written  considerably  later  than  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and  cannot  be  regarded  &s  a  true  history.  It  is  a  didactic  narrative  ; 
and  its  point  lies  in  the  moral  lessons  which  it  conveys,  and  not  in  the 
narrative.  In  modem  times  the  moral  excellence  of  the  book  has  been 
rated  highly,  except  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  Luther  pronounced 
it,  if  only  a  ficti<m,  yet  '*  a  truly  beautiful,  wholesome,  and  profitable 
fiction,  the  work  of  a  gifted  poet.  ...  A  book  useful  for  Christian 
reading."  Nowhere  else  is  there  preserved  so  complete  and  beautiful  a 
picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Jews  after  the  Return. 

§  8.  Judith. — This  book,  like  that  of  Tobit,  belongs  to  the  earliest 
specimens  of  historical  fiction.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  *'  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Nineveh  "  (i.  1),  of  the  campaign  of  Holofemes,  and 
the  deliverance  of  Bethulia,  through  the  stratagem  and  courage  of  the 
Jewish  heroine,  contains  too  many  and  too  serious  difficulties,  both  his- 
torical and  geographical,  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  either 
literally  true,  or  even  carefully  moulded  on  truth.  But  the  value  of 
the  book  is  not  lessened  by  its  fictitious  character.  On  the  contrary  it 
becomes  even  more  valuable  as  exhibiting  an  ideal  type  of  heroism, 
which  was  outwardly  embodied  in  the  wars  of  independence.  The  self- 
sacrificing  faith  and  unscrupulous  bravery  of  Judith  were  the  qualities 
by  which  the  champions  of  Jewish  freedom  were  then  enabled  to  over- 
come the  power  of  Syria,  which  seemed  at  the  time  scarcely  less  for- 
midable than  the  imaginary  hosts  of  Holofemes.  The  peculiar  character 
of  the  book,  which  is  exhibited  in  these  ti*aits,  affords  the  best  indica- 
tion of  its  date;  for  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its  origin  to  the  Maoca- 
bsean  period,  which  it  reflects  not  only  in  its  general  spirit  but  even  in 
smaller  traits. 
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§  9.  EsOter. — ^The  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther  have  been  spoken 
of  in  the  *  Old  Testament  History.' ' 

§  10.  T%e  Wisdom  of  Solomon. — This  book  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  (oc.  i.-ix.)  containing  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its 
moral  and  intellectual  aspects;  the  second,  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  as 
shown  in  history  (cc.  x.-zix.).  The  first  part  contains  the  praise  of 
Wisdom  as  the  source  of  immortality,  in  contrast  with  the  teaching 
of  sensualists;  and  next  the  praise  of  Wisdom  as  the  guide  of  practical 
and  intellectual  life*  the  stay  of  princes,  and  the  interpreter  of  the 
universe.  The  second  part,  again,  follows  the  action  of  Wisdom  sum- 
marily, as  preserving  Gk)d*s  servants,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  punishment  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites  (xi. 
5-16;  xi.  17-xii.).  From  internal  evidence  it  seems  most  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  book  was  composed  at  Alexandria  some  time  before 
the  time  of  Philo  (about  120-80  B.C.). 

§  11.  The  Wudom  of  Jems  the  son  ofSirack,  or  EodesUutieus. — The 
former  is  the  title  of  this  book  in  the  Septuagint,  the  latter  in  the 
Vulgate,  the  name  "£cclesia8ticus"indicatingthat  the  book  was  publicly 
used  in  the- service  of  the  Church.  Of  its  author,  Jesus  (t.  e.  Jeshua  or 
, Joshua),  the  son  of  Sirach,  "of  Jerusalem,"  we  know  absolutely 
nothing;  but  his  Palestinian  origin  is  substantiated  by  internal  evi- 
dence. The  language  in  which  the  book  was  originally  composed  was 
Hebrew^  that  is.  probably,  the  vernacular  Aramaean  dialect.  Ijb  was 
translated  into  Greek  by  the  grandson  of  the  author,  in  Egypt  *'  in  the 
reign  of  Euergetes,"  for  the  instruction  of  those  '*  in  a  strange  country 
(^i'  irapoiKitf)  who  were  previously  prepared  to  live  after  the  law."  It  is 
an  important  monument  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of 
its  composition.  As  an  expression  of  Palestinian  theology  it  stands  alone ; 
for  tiiere  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  interpolations 
'  or  direct  Alexandrine  influence.  The  conception  of  God  as  Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  Governor,  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  old  Mosaic  type  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  His  mercy  is  extended  to  all  mankind.  Little 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  spirit* world,  either  good  or  evil;  and  the  doctrine 
.  of  a  resurrection  fades  away.  In  addition  to  the  general  hope  of  restora- 
tion, one  trait  only  of  a  Messianic  faith  is  preserved,  in  which  the  writer 
contemplates  the  future  work  of  Elias.  The  ethical  precepts  are  addressed 
to  the  middle  class.  The  praise  of  agriculture  and  medicine,  and  the 
constant  exhortations  to  cheerfulness,  seem  to  speak  of  a  time  when 
men's  thoughts  were  turned  inwards  with  feelings  of  despondency  and 
perhaps  of  fatalism.  At  least  the  book  marks  the  growth  of  that 
anxious  legalism  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  sayings  of  the  later 
doctors.  Life  is  already  imprisoned  in  rules:  religion  is  degenerating 
into  ritualism:  knowledge  has  taken  refuge  in  schools. 
•  §  12.  BarwHi. — ^This  book  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one  in  the  Apo- 
crypha which  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Prophets ;  and  though  it 
is  wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a,  vivid  reflection  of^the  ancient 
prophetic  fire.  The  assumed  author  is  undoubtedly  the  companion  of 
Jeremiah,  but  the  details  of  the  book  are  inconsistent  with  the  assump- 
tion. It' exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies,  but  also  evident 
traces  of  a  later  date  than  tiie  beginning  of  the  captivity.  The  date  of 
its  composition  is  probably  about  the  time  of  the  war  of  liberation 
(B.C.  160),  or  somewhat  earlier. 

§  13.  The  Song  of  (he  Three  Children,  Susanna,  and  Bel  and  the 

»  See  p.  671. 
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Dragon,  are  additions  to  the  canonical  book  of  Daniel,  and  are  spoken 
of  in  the  '  Old  Testament  History.' » 

§  14.  The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king  of  Judah. — The  repentance  and 
restoration  of  Manasseh^  furnished  the  subject  of  many  legendary 
stories.  "  His  prayer  unto  his  God  "  was  still  preserved  *'  in  the  book 
of  the  kings  of  Israel "  when  the  Chronicles  were  compiled,^  and,  after 
this  record  was  lost,  the  subject  was  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  later 
writers.  **The  Prayer"  in  the  Apocrypha  is  the  work  of  one  who  has 
endeavoured  to  express,  not  without  true  feeling,  the  thoughts  of  the 
repentant  king.  The  writer  was  well  acquainted  with  the  LXX. ;  but 
beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the  date  at  which  he  lived. 
The  clear  teaching  on  repentance  points  to  a  time  certainly  not  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  place  at  which 
the  Prayer  was  written. 

§  1 5.  The  First  and  Second  Booles  of  Maecahee8.—{i.)  The  First  Book 
of  Maccabees  contains  a  history  of  the  patriotic  struggle,  from  the  first 
resistance  of  Mattathias,  to  the  settled  sovereignty  and  death  of  ISimon, 
a  period  of  thirty-three  years  (b.c.  168-135).  The  opening  chapter  gives 
a  short  summary  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  and  describes 
at  greater  length  the  oppression  of  Antiochufl  Epiphanes.  The  great 
subject  of  the  book  begins  with  the  enumeration  of  the  Maccabaean 
family  (ii.  1-5),  which  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  part  which  the 
aged  Mattathias  took  in  rousing  and  guiding  the  spirit  of  his  country- 
men (ii.  6-70).  The  remainder  of  the  narrative  is  occupied  with  the 
exploits  of  his  five  sons.  Each  of  the  three  divisions,  into  which 
the  main  portion  of  the  book  thus  naturally  falls,  is  stamped  with  an 
individual  character  derived  from  its  special  hero.  The  great  marks  of 
trustworthiness  are  everywhere  conspicuous.  Victory  and  failure  and 
despondency  are,  on  the  whole,  chronicled  with  the  same  candour. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  bring  into  open  display  the  working  of  pro- 
vidence. The  testimony  of  antiquity  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the 
book  was  first  written  in  Hebrew.  Its  whole  stinicture  points  to  Pa- 
lestine as  the  place  of  its  composition.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
floubt  as  to  its  date.  Perhaps  we  may  place  it  between  b.c.  120-100. 
The  date  and  person  of  the  Greek  translator  are  wholly  undetermined. 

(ii.)  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. — The  histoiy  of  the  Second  Book 
of  the  Maccabees  begins  some  years  earlier  than  that  of  the  First  Book, 
and  closes  with  the  victory  of  Judas  Maccabseus  over  Nicanor.  It  thus 
embraces  a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  B.C.  180  (?)  to  B.C.  161.  For 
the  few  events  noticed  during  the  earlier  years  it  is  our  chief  authority; 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  the  narrative  goes  over  the  same 
ground  as  1  Mace,  but  with  very  considerable  differences.  The  fii-st 
two  chapters  are  taken  up  by  two  lettera  supposed  to  be  addressed  by 
the  Palestinian  to  the  Alexandrine  Jews,  and  by  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
plan,  which  proceeds  without  any  perceptible  break  fi-om  the  close  of 
the  second  letter.  The  main  narrative  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
book.  This  presents  several  natural  divisions,  which  appear  to  coincide 
with  the  *'nve  books"  of  Jason  on  which  it  was  based.  The  first 
(c,  iii.)  contains  the  history  of  Heliodorus  (cir.  B.C.  180).  The  second 
(iv.-vii.)  gives  varied  details  of  the  beginning  and  course  of  the  great 
persecution  riJ.c.  175-167).  The  third  (viii.-x.  9)  follows  the  for- 
tunes of  Judas  to  the  triumphant  restoration  of  the  Temple  service 
(B.C,  166,  165).     The  fourth  (x.  10-xiii.)  includes  the  reign  of  An- 
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tiocliiis  Eupator  (B.C.  164-162).  The  fifth  (xiv.,  xv.)  records  the 
treachery  of  Alcimus,  the  mission  of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning  success 
of  Judas  (B.C.  162,  161).  The  writer  himself  distinctly  indicates  the 
source  of  his  narrative—"  the  five  books  of  Jason  of  Gyrene  *'  (ii.  23), 
of  which  he  designed  to  furnish  a  short  and  agreeable  epitome  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  would  be  deterred  from  studying  the  larger  work. 
His  own  labour,  which  he  describes  in  strong  terms  (ii.  26,  27;  comp. 
XV.  38,  39),  was  entirely  confined  to  condensation  and  selection;  all 
investigation  of  detail  he  declares  to  be  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  original 
historian.  Of  Jason  himself  nothing  more  is  known  than  may  be 
gleaned  from  this  mention  of  him.  The  district  of  Gyrene  was  most 
closely  united  with  that  of  Alexandria.  In  both  the  predominance  of 
Greek  literature  and  the  Greek  language  was  absolute.  The  work 
of  Jason  must  therefore  have  been  composed  in  Greek ;  and  the  style  of 
the  epitome  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  Greek  text  is  the  original. 
It  is  scarcely  less  certain  that  the  book  was  compiled  at  Alexandria. 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  is  not  nearly  so  trustworthy  as  the 
First.  In  the  Second  Book  the  groundwork  of  facts  is  true,  but 
the  dress  in  which  the  facts  are  presented  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the 
narrator.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  error  with  regard  to 
the  first  campaign  of  Lysias  arose  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Jason  as  a  prelude  to  the  more  important  measures  of  Lysias 
in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator.  In  other  places  (as  very  obviously 
in  xiii.  19  fP.)  the  compiler  may  have  disregarded  the  historical  depend- 
ence of  events,  while  selecting  those  which  were  best  suited  for  the 
support  of  his  theme.  The  latter  half  of  the  book  (cc.  viii.-xv.)  is  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  a  connected  and  complete  history,  but  as  a  series  of 
specisJ  incidents  from  the  life  of  Judas,  illustrating  the  providential 
interference  of  God  in  behalf  of  His  people,  true  in  substance,  but 
embellished  in  form. 

There  are  two  other  books  of  the  Maccabees,  entitled  the  Third  and 
the  Foui'thf  not  included  in  the  English  Apocr3rpha.  The  Third  Book 
of  the  Maccabees  contains  the  history  of  events  which  preceded  the 
great  Maccabsean  struggle.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  contains  a 
rhetorical  narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  and  of  the  "  Macca- 
bsean family,'*  following  in  the  main  the  same  outline  as  2  Mace. 


SECTION  m. 

NEW  FORMS   OF   WORSHIP — THE   SYNAQOGUES. 

$  1.  Importance  of  the  subject.  $  2.  History  of  the  Synagogaes.  $  3.  Their  influeuce. 
^  4.  Structure.  ^  6.  Internal  arrangement  $  6.  Offloers.  $  7.  Worship.  ^  8,  Judi- 
cial functions. 

§  1.  The  word  synagoguet^  which  means  a  "congregation,"  is  used  in 
the  New  Testament  to  signify  a  recognized  place  of  worship.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  history  and  worship  of  the  synagogues  is  of  importance  to 
the  student,  since  they  are  the  great  characteristic  institution  of  the 
later  phase  of  Judaism.     More  even  than  the  Temple  and  its  services, 
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in  the  time  of  which  the  New  Testament  treats,  they  at  once  repre- 
sented and  determined  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  We  cannot 
separate  them  from  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  onr  Lord's  life 
and  ministry.  In  them  He  worshipped  in  His  youth,  and  in  His  man- 
hood. Whatever  we  can  learn  of  the  ritual  which  then  prevailed  tells 
us  of  a  worship  which  He  recognised  and  sanctioned ;  which  for  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other^  though,  Uke  the  statelier  services  of  the  Temple, 
it  was  destined  to  pass  away,  is  worthy  of  our  respect  and  honour. 
They  were  the  scenes,  too,  of  no  small  portion  of  His  work.  In  them 
were  wrought  some  of  His  mightiest  works  of  healing.'  In  them  were 
spoken  some  of  the  most  glorious  of  His  recorded  words ;'  many  mora, 
beyond  all  reckoning,  which  are  not  recorded.^ 

§  2.  We  know  too  little  of  the  life  of  Israel,  both  before  and  under 
the  monarchy,  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  whether  there  was  any- 
thing at  all  corresponding  to  the  synagogues  of  later  date.  They 
appear  to  have  arisen  during  the  exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  the  Temple- 
worship,  and  to  have  received  their  full  development  on  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  captivity.  The  whole  history  of  Ezra  presupposes  the 
habit  of  solemn,  probably  of  periodic  meetings.^  The  *'  ancient  days  " 
of  which  St.  James  spesJcs'  may,  at  least,  go  back  so  far.  After  the 
Maccabeean  struggle  for  independence,  we  find  almost  every  town  or 
village  had  its  one  or  more  synagogues.  Where  the  Jews  were  not 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  able  to  erect  and  fill  a  building,  there  was 
the  Proseucha,'^  or  place  of  prayer,  sometimes  opened,  sometimes 
covered  in,  commonly  by  a  running  stream  or  on  the  sea-shore,  in 
which  devoub  Jews  and  proselytes  met  to  worship,  and,  perhaps,  to 
read.* 

§  3.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  the  system 
thus  developed.  To  it  we  may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after 
the  Maccabsean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  and  never  agam  relapsed  into  idolatry.  The  people  were  now 
in  no  danger  of  forgettiog  the  Law,  and  the  external  ordinances  that 
hedged  it  round.  If  pilgrimages  were  still  made  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
great  feasts,  the  habitual  religion  of  the  Jews  in,  and  yet  more  out  of 
Palestine,  was  connected  much  more  intimately  with  the  synagogue 
than  with  the  Temple.  Its  simple  edifying  devotion,  into  which  mind 
and  heart  could  alike  enter,  attracted  the  heathen  proselytes  who 
might  have  been  repelled  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Temple,  or  would 
ceiiainly  have  been  diiven  from  it  unless  they  could  mako  up  their 
minds  to  submit  to  circumcision.^  Here  too  there  was  an  in^uence 
tending  to  diminish,  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy,  the  authority  of 
the  hereditary  priesthood.  The  services  of  the  synagogue  required  no 
sons  of  Aaron ;  gave  them  nothing  more  than  a  complimentary  prece- 
dence. The  way  was  silently  prepared  for  a  new  and  higher  order, 
which  should  rise  in  "  the  fulness  of  time "  out  of  the  decay  and 
abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the  Temple.  In  another  way,  too, 
the  synagogues  everywhere  prepared  the  way  for  that  order.  Not 
"  Moses  **  only,  but  "  the  Prophets  **  were  read  in  them  every  Sabbath 
day,  and  thus  the  Messianic  hopes  of  Israel,  the  expectation  of  a 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  were  universally  diffused. 
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§  4.  The'  size  of  a  synagogue,  like  that  of  a  church  or  chapel,  varied 
with  the  population.  We  have  no  reason  for  helieving  that  there  were 
any  fixed  laws  of  proportion  for  its  dimensions,  like  those  which  are 
traced  in  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  Its  position  was,  however, 
determinate.  It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest  ground,  in  or  near 
the  city  to  which  it  belonged.  Failing  this,  a  tall  pole  rose  from  the 
roof  to  render  it  conspicuous.  And  its  direction  too  was  fixed. 
Jerusalem  was  the  Kibleli  of  Jewish  devotion ;  and  the  synagogue  was  so 
constructed,  that  the  worshippers  as  they  entered,  and  as  they  prayed, 
looked  toward  it.  The  buildmg  was  commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of 
the  district,  whether  by  a  church-rate  levied  for  the  purpose,  or  by  free 
gifts,  must  remain  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew, 
or  even  as  in  Luke  vii.  5,  by  a.  friendly  proselyte.  In  the  later  stages 
of  Eastern  Judaism,  it  was  often  erected,  like  the  mosques  of  Mahome- 
tans, near  the  tombs  of  famous  Rabbis  or  holy  men.  When  the 
building  was  finished,  it  was  set  apart,  as  the  Temple  had  been,  by  a 
special  prayer  of  dedication.  From  that  time  it  had  a  consecrated 
character.  The  common  acts  of  life,  eating,  drinking,  reckoning  up 
accounts,  were  forbidden  in  it.  No  one  was  to  pass  through  it  as  a 
short  cut.  Even  if  it  ceased  to  be  used,  the  building  was  not  to  be 
applied  to  any  base  purpose — might  not  be  turned,  e.  g.  into  a  bath,  a 
laundiy,  or  a  tannery. 

§  5.  In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  synagogue  we  trace  an 
obvious  analogy  to  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle.  At  the  upper  or 
Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest  which,  like  the  older  and  more 
sacred  Ark,  contained  the  Book  of  the  Law.  This  part  of  the  syna- 
gogue was  naturally  the  place  of  honour.  Here  were  the  ''chief 
seats,"  after  which  Pharisees  and  Scribes  strove  so  eagerly,^*'  to  which 
the  weidthy  and  honoured  worshipper  was  invited."  Here,  too,  in 
front  of  the  Ark,  still  reproducing  the  type  of  the  Tabernacle,  was  the 
eight-branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on  the  greater  festivals.  Besides 
this,  there  was  one  lamp  kept  burning  perpetually.  Others,  brought 
by  devout  worshippers,  were  lighted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath, 
t.  ^.  on  Friday  evening.  A  little  further  towards  the  middle  of  the 
building  was  a  raised  platform,  on  which  several  persons  could  stand 
at  once,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  rose  a  pulpit,  in  which  the  Reader 
stood  to  read  the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  teach.  The  congregation  were 
divided,  men  on  one  side,  women  on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or 
six  feet  high,  running  between  them.  The  arrangements  of  modem 
synagogues,  for  many  centuries,  have  made  the  separation  more  com- 
plete by  placing  the  women  in  low  side-galleries,  scroened  off  by 
lattice -work.  Within  the  Ark,  as  above  stated,  were  the  rolls  of  the 
sacred  books.  The  rollers  round  which  they  were  wound  were  often 
elab<9rately  decorated,  the  cases  for  them  embroidered  or  enamelled, 
according  to  their  material.  Such  cases  were  customary  offerings  from 
the  rich  when  they  brought  their  infant  children,  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  their  birthday,  to  be  blessed  by  the  Rabbi  of  the  synagogue.  *3 
As  part  of  the  fittings  we  have  also  to  note  (1.)  another  chest  fur  the 
Haphtaroth,  or  rolls  of  the  prophets.  (2.)  Alms-boxes  at  or  near  the 
door,  after  the  pattern  of  those  at  the  Temple,  one  for  the  poor  of 
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Jerusalem,  the  other  for  local  charities."  (3.)  Notice-boards,  on  which 
were  written  the  names  of  offenders  who  had  been  *'put  out  of  the 
synagogue."  .  (4.)  A  chest  for  trumpets  and  other  musical  instruments, 
used  at  the  New  Years,  Sabbaths,  and  other  festivals. 

§  6.  In  smaller  towns  there  was  often  but  one  Rabbi.  Where  a 
fuller  organization  was  possible,  there  was  a  college  of  Elders,^^  presided 
over  by  one  who  was  the  rider  of  the  synagogue.^  To  these  elders 
belonged  a  variety  of  synonyms,  each  with  a  special  significance. 
They  were  shepherd*  **  watching  over  their  flock,  presidents,  as  ruling  over 
it.i7  With  their  head,  they  formed  a  kind  of  Chapter,  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  synagogue,  and  possessed  the  power  of  excommunicating. 

The  most  prominent  functionary  in  a  large  synagogue  was  known  as 
the  ShSliach  (  =  legaiu8\  the  officiating  minister  who  acted  as  tlie  delegate 
of  the  congregation,  and  was  therefore  the  chief  reader  of  prayers,  &c., 
in  their  name.  The  conditions  laid  down  for  this  office  remind  us  of 
St.  Paul's  rule  for  the  choice  of  a  bishop.  He  was  to  be  active,  of  full 
age,  the  father  of  a  family,  not  rich  or  engaged  in  business,  possessing 
a  good  voice,  apt  to  teach.^^  In  him  we  find,  as  the  name  might  lead 
us  to  expect,  the  prototype  of  the  "  angel  of  the  Church"  of  Rev.  i.  20, 
ii.  1,  &c. 

The  ChazzStn,  or  servant  of  the  synagogue,^*  had  duties  of  a  lower 
kind  resembling  those  of  tiie  Christian  deacon,  or  sub-deacon.  He  wa« 
to  open  the  door,  to  get  the  building  ready  for  service.  For  him,  too, 
there  were  conditions  like  those  for  the  legatus.  Like  the  legatus  and 
the  elders,  he  was  appointjed  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  Practically 
he  often  acted  during  the  .week  as  schoolmaster  of  the  town  or  village, 
and  in  this  way  came  to  gain  a  prominence  which  placed  him  nearly  on 
the  same  level  as  the  legatus. 

Besides  these,  there  were  ten  men  attached  to  every  synagogue, 
whose  functions  have  been  the  subject-matter  of  voluminous  con* 
troversy.  They  were  known  as  the  Batlanim  ( =  Otiosi),  and  no  syna- 
gogue was  complete  without  them.  They  were  to  be  men  of  leisure, 
not  obliged  to  labour  for  their  livelihood,  able,  therefore,  to  attend  the 
week-day  as  well  as  the  Sabbath  services.  They  were,  probably,  simply 
a  body  of  men  permanently  on  duty,  making  up  a  congregation  (ten 
being  the  minimum  number  \  so  that  there  might  be  no  delay  in 
beginning  the  service  at  the  proper  hours,  and  that  no  single  worahipper 
might  go  away  disappointed. 

It  will  be  seen  at-  once  how  closely  the  organization  of  the  synagogue 
was  reproduced  in  that  of  the  Christian  Ecdesia.  Here,  also,  there  was 
the  single  presbyter-bishop  in  small  towns,  a  council  of  presbyters  under 
one  head  in  large  cities.  The  legatus  of  the  synagogue  appeal's  in  the 
i77eAos,^  perhaps  also  in  the  k7c6<rro\os,  of  the  Christian  Church. 
To  the  eldera  as  such  is  given  the  name  of  Shepherds.21  They  ai'e 
known  also  as  rtyo^ittvoiP  Even  the  transfer  to  the  Christian  proselytes 
of  the  once  distinctively  sacerdotal  name  of  tcpetJs,  foreign  as  it  was  to 


^  If  this  practice  existed,  as  is  probable, 
in  the  first  century,  it  throws  light  upon 
the  specLal  stress  laid  by  St  Paul  on  the 
collection  for  the  "poor  saints"  in  Jeru- 
salem (1  Ck>r.  xvi.  Ac).  The  Giristian 
Churches  were  not  to  be  behhid  the  Jewish 
Synagogues  in  their  contributions  to  the 
Palestine  ReUef  Fund. 
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the  feelings  of  the  Cbxifitians  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  was  not  without  its 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  synagogue.  Sceva,  the  exorcist  Jew  0t 
Ephesus,  was  probably  a  "  chief  priest "  in  this  sense.® 

§  7.  The  ritual  of  the  synagogue  weus  to  a  large  extent  the  reproduc- 
tion (here  also,  as  with  the  fabric,  with  many  inevitable  changes)  of 
the  statelier  liturgy  of  the  Temple.  It  will  be  enough^  in  this  place, 
to  notice  in  what  way  the  ritiial;  no  less  than  the  organization,  was 
counected  with  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  history,  and  with  the 
life  and  order  of  the  Christian  Church.  Here,  too,  we  meet  with 
multiplied  coincidences.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggerution  to  say, 
that  the  worship  of  the  Church  was  identical  with  that  of  the  syna- 
gogue, modified  (1.)  by  the  new  truths,  (2.)  by  the  new  institution  of 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  (3.)  by  the  spiritual  Charigmata. 

From  the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed  forms  of  prayer.  To  that 
the  first  disciples  had  been  accustomed  from  their  youth.  They  had 
asked  their  Master  to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he  had  complied 
with  their  request,^  as  the  Baptist  had  done  before  for  hid  disciples,  as 
every  Rabbi  did  for  his.  The  forms  might  be,  and  were,  abused  ;  but 
for  the  disciples  this  was,  as  yet,  the  true  pattern  of  devotion,  and 
their  Master  sanctioned  it.  To  their  minds  there  would  seem  nothing 
inconsistent  with  true  heart  worship  in  the  recurrence  of  a  fixed 
order,^  of  the  same  prayers,  hymns,  doxologies,  such  as  all  liturgical 
study  leads  us  to  think  of  as  existing  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 

The  large  admixture  of  a  didactic  element  in  Christian  worship,  that 
by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  all  Qentile  forms  of  adoration,  was 
derived  fronj  the  older  order.  '*  Moses  "  was  **  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  SabbM^h-day,"*  the  whole  Law  being  read  consecutively,  so  as 
to  be  completed,  according  to  one  cycle,  in  three  years,  or  according  to 
that  which  ultimately  prevailed,  and  determined  the  existing  divisions 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  52  weeks  of  a  single  year.  The  writings  of 
the  Prophets  were  read  as  second  lessons  in  a  corresponding  order. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Berash,  "the  word  of  exhortation," 27  the 
exposition,  the  sermon  of  the  synagogue.  The  first  Christian  syna- 
gogues, we  must  believe,  followed  this  order  with  but  little  deviation. 
It  remained  for  them  before  long  to  add  "the  other  Scriptures," 
which  they  had  learnt  to  recognise  as  more  precious  even  than  the  Law 
itself,  the  "  prophetic  word  "  of  the  New  Testament.  The  synagogue 
use  of  Psalms  again,  on  the  plan  of  selecting  those  which  had  a  special 
fitness  for  special  times,  answered  to  that  wMch  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

The  conformity  extends  also  to  the  times  of  prayer.  In  the  hours  of 
service  this  was  obviously  the  case.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
were,  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament, ^^  and  had  been  probably  for 
some  time  before,^^  the  fixed  times  of  devotion.  The  same  hours,  it  is 
well  known,  were  recognised  in  the  Church  of  the  second,  probably  in 
that  of  the  first  century  also  *  The  sacred  days  belonging  to  the  two 
systems  seem,  at  first,  to  present  a  contrast  rather  than  a  resemblance ; 
but  here  too  there  is  a  symmetry  which  points  to  an  original  con- 
nexion. The  solemn  days  of  the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth, 
and  the  seventh,  the  last  or  Sabbath  being  the  conclusion  of  the  whole. 


a  Acts  xix.  14.  w  Luke  xi.  1. 

»  Kara  rd$iv,  1  '^r.  xiv.  40. 

»  Acts  XV.  21.  ^  Acts  xlli  16. 


w  Acts  iii.  1,  X.  3,  0. 

»  Pb.  Iv.  17 ;  Dan.  vl.  10. 

»  aem.  AL  Strom.  L  c. ;  TertuU.  De  Orat, 

C.XXV. 
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In  whatever  way  the  change  was  brought  about,  the  transfer  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day  involved  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the  fourth,  and  the 
sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society  what  the  other  days  had  been  to 
the  Jewish. 

§  8.  The  language  of  the  Kew  Testament  shows  that  the  officers  of  the 
syni^ogue  exercised  in  certain  cases  a  judicial  power.  The  synagogue 
itself  was  the  place  of  trial ;  '*  even,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  the 
actual  punishment  of  scoui^ng.>^  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
right  of  infiicting  any  severer  penalty,  imless,  under  this  head,  we  may 
include  that  of  excommunication,  or  *^  putting  a  man  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue,"^ placing  him  under  an  anathema,^  "delivering  him  to 
Satan."®  In  some  cases  they  exercised  the  right,  even  outside  the 
limits  of  Palestine,  of  seizing  the-  persons  of  the  accused,  and  sending 
them  in  chains  to  take  their  trial  before  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Jerusalem.^* 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  define  the  nature  of  the  tribunal, 
and  the  precise  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  two  of  the  passages 
referred  to^  they  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  CouncUst  yet 
both  appear  as  instruments  by  which  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution 
might  fasten  on  its  victims.  The  explanation  commonly  given,  that 
the  council  sat  in  the  synagogue  and  was  thus  identified  with  it,  is 
hardly  satisfactory.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  council  was  the 
larger  tribunal  of  23,  which  sat  in  every  city,  identical  with  that  of  the 
seven,  with  two  Levites  as  assessors  to  each,  which  Josephus  describes 
as  acting  in  the  smaller  provincial  towns,  ^  and  that  under  the  term 
synagogue  we  are  to  understand  a  smaller  court,  probably  that  of  the 
ten  judges  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  consisting  either  of  the  elders, 
the  chaazdnf  and  the  Ugatw,  or  otherwise  of  the  ten  BaUanim^  or 
OUogi, 

Here,  also,  we  trace  the  outline  of  a  Christian  institution.  The 
Church,  either  by  itself  or  by  appointed  delegates,  was  to  act  as  a 
Court  of  Arbitration  in  all  disputes  among  its  members.  The  elders 
of  the  Church  were  not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes  of 
daily  life.  For  these,  any  men  of  common  sense  and  fEurness,  however 
destitute  of  official  honour  and  position,  would  be  enough.^^  For  the 
elders,  as  for  those  of  the  synagogue,  were  reserved  the  graver  offences 
against  religion  and  morals.  In  such  cases  they  had  power  to  excom* 
municate,  to  '*  put  out  ^'*  the  Church,  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  synagogue,  sometimes  by  their  own  authority,  sometimes  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  society.** 


«  Luke  xiL  11,  xxi.  12. 

«  Matt.  X.  17  ;  Mark  xlii.  9. 

»  John  xU.  42,  xvi.  2. 

w  1  dor.  xvi.  22 ;  GaL  L  8, 9. 

»lCor.  V.  5;  lTim.i.30. 


*  Acts  ix.  2,  xxiL  5. 

»  Matt.  X.  17 ;  Mark  xiii.  9. 

w  Ant.  iv.  8,  $  14 ;  B.  J.  ii.  20,  ^  5. 

»  1  Cor.  vi.  1-8. 

«  1  Cor.  V.  4. 
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SECTION  IV. 

SECTS  OF  T^E  JEWS. 

^  1.  Origin  and  name  of  the  Jewish  aects.  The  term  Hereby.  Three  chief  sects. 
^  2.  L  Phahise£8 — Their  name  and  origin.  ^  3.  Their  (tmdamental  doctrines. 
Belief  in  an  Oral  Law.  $  4.  In  a  fatui-e  state.  ^  5.  Their  proselytizing  spirit. 
$  6.  IL  Sadducbes — Their  name  and  origin.  ^  1.  Their  fundamental  doctrines. 
Denial  of  an  oral  law.  ^  8.  Denial  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  $  9.  Belief  in  tiie 
freedom  of  the  wiU.  ^  10.  Supposed  rejection  of  all  Scripture  except  the  Pentateuch. 
$11.  Their  disappearance.  $  12.  III.  Essknxs— Their  name,  organization,  and 
doctrines.    $  13.  The  Sobibis. 

§  1.  The  diyisiou  of  the  Jewish  people  into  religious  parties^  fol- 
lowing teachers  of  different  schools  oi  theological  opinion,  ia  a  phe- 
nomenon peculiar  to  the  age  subsequent  to  the  Captivity.  In  the 
ritualism  of  the  Mosaic  law  there  was  scarcely  any  scope  left  for 
opinion,  and,  at  all  events,  we  find  little  if  any  trace  of  a  tendency  to 
discuss  the  foundations  of  the  Law  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  speculate  on 
its  developments.  The  actual  division  was  a  stem  conflict  between 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  open  rebellion  of  idolatry  ; 
between  prophets  truly  inspired  by  Jehovah,  and  those  who  spoke 
falsely  in  his  name  ;  between  the  fidelity  of  religious  patriotism,  and 
the  parties  that  were  ever  for  leaning  to  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

The  cessation  of  idolatry,  and  the  more  thoughtful  and  spiritual 
character  which  the  Jewish  religion  assumed  after  the  Captivity,  gave 
freer  scope  to  the  speculative  element.  The  contact  with  foreign  modes 
of  thought  must  also  have  had  no  small  influence  ;  but  still  it  is  one  of 
the  obscurest  parts  of  this  difficult  subject,  to  trace  back  any  specific 
tenets  of  the  different  parties,  that  were  formed  during  the  Asmonean 
period,  to  oriental  ideas  imbibed  during  the  Captivity,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  Hellenistic  philosophy  on  the  other.  Especially  must  we  be  careful 
not  to  confound  the  **  opposition  party  "  in  theology — ^the  Sadducees — 
with  the  unpatriotic  Hellenizers,  who  were  hateful  alike  to  all  who  had 
any  regard  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

in  one' point,  at  least,  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  religious 
parties  of  the  Jews  and  the  philosophic  schools  of  the  Greeks :  the 
name  used  to  denote  the  latter  was  applied  to  the  former.  That  name 
is  the  Greek  word,  of  which  the  English  form  is  heresy  ;^  but  the 
English  translation,  in  the  indifferent  sense  now  referred  to,  is  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  sect.^  Thus  we  read  in  the  Ads  of  the  Apostles  (v.  17), 
of  '*  the  sect  (atpctrts)  of  the  Sadducees,"  and  "  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees," 
(xv.  5).  When  St.  Paul  was  charged  with  being  "a  ringleader  of  the 
sect  (heresy)  of  the  Nazarenes,"  his  reply  pi'oves  that  he  knew  the  term 


1  Atpcotc,  literally,  choice;  hence,  a  jAi- 
losopkic  principUf  and  even  a  particular 
ooune  qf  dudy.  ■  For  example^  we  have  not 
only  alpttnt  Stoik^  for  the  SUne  sect,  but 
(in  Polybins)  edptms  *BXkiiyuni  for  the 
study  qf  Greek  history.  In  Acts  xxvL  6, 
the  word  is  evidently  nsed  in  the  abstract 
tor  a  set  qf  prindflett  though  with  an  im- 
plied reference  to  the  party  which  held 


those  principles  In  their  greatest  strictness : 
**  after  the  most  straitest  secA  qfowr  religion 
(xara  Ti|i'  aKptfitardrriv  axpemv  r^f  "^fu- 
Wpof  Bfnia-Ktiaie)  I  lived  a  I^risee." 

*  The  Latin  word  teeta  signifies  a  beaten 
path :  and  its  use  in  this  connection  is  ana- 
logons  to  that  of  oJof  in  the  N.  T.,  applied 
especially  to  the  Ghristiana^  e.  g.  Acts  ix.  % 
-  any  of  the  vjay**  (ru^oc  djf  dSov  oi^a$). 
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to  be  used  in  an  opprobrious  sense : — "  This  I  confess  unto  thee, 
after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy^  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my 
fathers  ;"*  and  the  Apostle  himself,  as  well  as  Peter,  uses  the  tenn 
in  that  condemnatory  sense,  in  which  it  has  passed  into  ecclesiastical 
language. 

The  chief  sects  among  the  Jews  were  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees, 
and  the  Essenes;  who  may  be  described  respectively  as  the  For- 
malists, the  Free-thinkers,  and  the  Puritans ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  such  brief  general  characteristics  are  of  necessity  extremely 
vague.  Of  the  Herodians,  who  cannot  properly  be  called  a  sect,  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak."* 

§  2.  The  Pharisees  are  so  called  from  Perishtm,  the  Aramaic  form 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Perushtm,  "  separated."  The  name  does  not  occur 
either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  Apocrypha;  but  it  is  usually 
considered  that  the  Pharisees  were  essentially  the  same  with  the 
Assideans  (i.  e.  ehastdim  =  godly  men,  saints)  mentioned  in  the  Books 
of  Maccabees.^ 

A  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  this  party  at  the  time 
of  Christ  is  of  great  importance  for  entering  deeply  into  the  genius  of 
the  Christian  religion.  A  cursory  perusal  of  the  Gospels  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  Christ's  teaching  was  in  some  respects  thoroughly  anta- 
gonistic to  theirs.  He  denounced  them  in  the  bitterest  language.® 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  His  repeated  denun- 
ciations of  the  Pharisees  mainly  exasperated  them  into  taking  measures 
for  causing  his  death ;  so  that  in  one  sense  He  may  be  said  to  have 
shed  His  blood,  and  to  have  laid  down  His  life,  in  protesting  against 
their  practice  and  spirit.''  Hence,  to  understand  the  Pharisees  is,  by 
contrast,  an  aid  towards  understanding  the  spirit  of  uncorrupted 
Christianity. 

§  3.  The  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  are  contained  in  the  Mishna,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  already  given.®  It  has  been  there  shewn 
that  the  fundamental  piinciple  of  the  Pharisees  is,  that  by  the  side  of 
the  written  law  there  was  an  oral  law  to  complete  and  to  explain  the 
written  law,  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  transmitted  by  him  by 
word  of  mouth. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  traditions  which  bound  the 
Pharisees  were  believed  to  be  direct  revelations  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai.  In  addition  to  such  revelations,  which  were  not  disputed,  there 
were  three  other  classes  of  traditions.  1st.  Opinions  on  disputed 
points,  which  were  the  result  of  a  majority  of  votes.  2ndly.  Decrees 
made  by  prophets  and  wise  men  in  different  ages,  in  conformity  with 
a  saying  attributed  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  "  Be  deliberate 
in  judgment ;  train  up  many  disciples  ;  and  mal(e  a  fence  for  the  law,** 
These  carried  prohibitions  farther  than  the  written  law  or  oral  law  of 
Moses,  in  order  to  protect  the  Jewish  people  from  temptations  to  sin  or 
pollution.  3rdly.  Legal  decisions  of  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities 
on  disputed  questions.  However,  although  in  these  several  ways  all 
the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  were  not  deemed  direct  revelations  from 
Jehovah,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  became  invested,  more  or  less,  with 


•  Acts  xxiv.  5, 14.  Comp.  Acts  xxviii.  22. 

•  Sae  p.  12. 

^  See  further  on  the  Assideans,  p.  20. 

•  See  Matt  xv.  1, 8,  xxiU.  5, 13, 14, 15, 23 ; 


Mark  vii.  6 ;  Luke  xi.  42-44,  and  compare 
Matt.  vii.  1-6,  xi.  29,  xil.  19,  20 ;  Luke  vi. 
28, 37-42.    7  See  especially  Luke  xi.  63,  64. 
■Seep.  124. 
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a  peculiar  sanctity ;  so  that,  regarded  collectively,  the  study  of  them 
and  the  obsei'vance  of  them  became  as  imperative  as  the  study  and 
observance  of  the  precepts  in  the  Bible. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  they  treated  men  like  children,  formalizing  and 
defining  the  minutest  particulars  of  ritual  observances.  The  expres- 
sions of  "  bondage,"  of  **  weak  and  beggarly  elements,"  and  of  "  burdens 
too  heavy  for  men  to  bear,"  faithfully  represent  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  their  multiplicity.  An  elaborate  argument  might  be  advanced 
for  many  of  them  individually,  but  the  sting  of  them  consisted  in  their 
aggregate  number,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  quench  the  fervour 
and  the  freshness  of  a  spiritual  religion.^ 

In  order  to  observe  regulations  on  points  of  this  kind,  the  Pharisees 
formed  a  kind  of  society.  A  member  was  called  a  ehdherf  and  those 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  who  were  not  members  were 
called  "  the  people  of  the  land,"  or  the  vulgar.  Each  member  under- 
took, in  the  presence  of  three  other  members,  that  he  would  remain 
true  to  the  laws  of  the  association.  The  conditions  were  various. 
One  of  transcendant  importance  was  that  a  member  should  refrain 
from  everything  that  was  not  tithed.  ^•^  The  Mishna  says,  "  He  who 
undertakes  to  bo  trustworthy  (a  word  with  a  technical  Pharisaical 
meaning)  tithes  whatever  he  eats,  and  whatever  he  sells,  and  whatever 
he  buys,  and  does  not  eat  and  drink  toithjhe  people  of  the  land."  This 
was  a  point  of  peculiar  delicacy,  for  the  portion  of  produce  reserved  as 
tithes  for  the  priests  and  Levites  was  fcoZy,  and  the  enjoyment  of  what 
was  holy  was  a  deadly  sin.  Hence  a  Pharisee  was  bound,  not  only  to 
ascertain  as  a  buyer  whether  the  articles  which  he  purchased  had  heeii 
duly  tithed,  but  to  have  the  same  certainty  in  regard  to  what  he  ate  in 
his  own  house  and  when  taking  his  me^ls  with  others.  And  thus 
Christ,  in  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners,  ran  counter  to  the  first 
principles,  and  shocked  the  most  deeply-rooted  pi>ejudices,  of  Phari- 
saism ;  for,  independently  of  other  obvious  considerations.  He  ate  and 
drank  with  "  the  people  of  the  land,"  and  it  would  have  been  assumed 
as  undoubted  that  He  partook  on  such  occasions  of  food  which  had  not 
been  duly  tithed. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  characteristic  laws  of  the  Pharisees 
related  to  what  was  clean  and  unclean.  According  to  the  Levitical 
law,  every  unclean  person  was  cut  off  from  all  religious  privileges,  and 
was  regarded  as  defiling  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah."  On  principles 
precisely  similar  to-  those  of  the  Levitical  laws,^^  jt  ^j^,  possible  to 
iucur  these  awful  religious  penalties  either  by  eating  or  by  touching 
what  was  unclean  in  the  Plmrisaical  sense.  One  point  alone  raised  an 
insuperable  barrier  between  the  free  social  intercourse  of  Jews  and 
other  nations.  This  point  is,  "that  any  thing  slaughtered  by  a 
heathen  should  be  deemed  unfit  to  be  eaten,  like  the  carcase  of  an 
animal  that  had  died  of  itself,  and  like  such  carcase  should  pollute  the 
person  who  carried  it."  On  the  reasonable  assumption  that  under  such 
circumstances  animals  used  for  food  would  be  killed  by  Jewish 
slaughterers,  regulations  the  most  minute  are  laid  down  for  their 
guidance.  In  reference,  likewise,  to  touching  what  is  unclean,  the 
ilishna  aboimds  with  prohibitions  and  distinctions  no  less  minute  ; 


•  For  Illustrative  particulars,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, see  the  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ill.  p.  824. 


»>  Oomp.  Matt  zziii.  23,  and  Luke  zviii. 
12.  "  Num.  xix.  20. 

»2  I^v.  XX.  25,  xxii.  4-7. 
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and  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  6th  and  last  "Order  "  relates  to 
impurities  contracted  in  this  manner.  Referring  to  that  ''  Order''  for 
details,  it  may  be  observed  that  to  any  one  fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
them,  and  of  others  already  adverted  to,  the  words,  *' Touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not,"  seem  a  correct  but  almost  a  pale  summary  of  their 
drift  and  purpose  ;^^  and  the  8t«m  antagonism  becomes  vividly  visible 
between  them  and  Him  who  pniclaimed  boldly  that  a  man  was  defiled 
not  by  anything  he  ate,  but  by  the  bad  thoughts  of  the  heart  alone  ;^^ 
and  who,  even  when  the  guest  of  a  Pharisee,  pointedly  abstained  from 
washing  his  hands  before  a  meal,  in  order  to  rebuke  the  superstition 
which  attached  a  moral  value  to  such  a  ceremonial  act.^ 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Pharisees  were  wealthy  and  luxurious,  much  more  that  they  had 
degenerated  into  the  vices  which  were  imputed  to  some  of  the  Roman 
popes  and  cardinals  during  the  200  years  preceding  the  Reformation. 
Josephus  compared  the  Pharisees  to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  He  says 
that  they  lived  frugally,  in  no  respect  giving  in  to  luxury,  but  that  they 
followed  the  leadership  of  reason  in  what  it  had  selected  and  trans- 
mitted as  a  good.^'  With  thid  agrees  what  he  states  in  another  passage, 
that  the  Ph/uisees  had  so  much  weight  with  the  multitude,  that  if  they 
said  anything  against  a  king  or  a  high  priest  they  were  at  once  be- 
lieved ;i7  for  this  kind  of  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  a 
religious  body  over  the  people,  through  austerity  and  self-denial,  than 
through  wealth,  luxury,  and  self-indulgence.  Although  there  would 
be  hypocrites  among  them,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  charge  all  the 
Pharisees  as  a  body  with  hypocrisy,  in  the  sense  wherein  we  at  the 
present  day  use  the  word.  But  at  any  rate  they  must  be  regarded  as 
having  been  some  of  the  most  intense  formaliste  whom  the  world  has 
ever  seen ;  and,  looking  at  the  average  standard  of  excellence  among 
mankind,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  men  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  Mishna  would  cherish  feelings  of  self- 
complacency  and  spiritual  pride  not  justified  by  intrinsic  moral  excel- 
lence. The  supercilious  contempt  towards  the  poor  publican,  and 
towards  the  tender  penitent  love  that  bathed  Christ  s  feet  with  tears, 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  such  a  system  of  life. 

It  was  alleged  against  them,  on  the  highest  spiritual  authority,  that 
they  "  made  the  word  of  God  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions."  This 
would  be  true  in  the  largest  sense,  from  the  purest  form  of  religion  in 
the  Old  Testament  being,  almost  incompatible  with  such  endless 
forms  ;**  but  it  was  true  in  another  sen%e,  from  some  of  the  traditions 
being  decidedly  at  variance  with  genuine  religion.  The  evasions  con* 
nected  with  Corban  are  well  known,  and  others  equally  striking  might 
be  added  from  the  Mishna. 

§  4,  One  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  was  a  belief 
in  a  future  state.  They  appear  to  have  believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  very  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  early  Christians.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  St.  Paul's  statement  to  the  chief  priests  and  council,^' 
that  he  was  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  and  that  he  was  called  in 
question  for  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  and  it  is  likewise 
idmost  implied  in  Christ's  teaching,  which  does  not  insist  on  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  as  anything  new,  but  assumes  it  as  already  adopted  by 
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his  hearers,  except  by  the  Sadducees,  although  he  condemns  some 
unspiritual  conceptions  of  its  nature  as  erroneous.^ 

§  5.  In  reference  to  the  spirit  of  prosdytism  among  the  Pharisees, 
there  is  indisputable  authority  for  the  st&tement  that  it  prevailed  to  a 
very  great  extent  at  the  time  of  Christ  ;^^  and  attention  is  now  called 
to  it  on  account  of  its  probable  importance  in  having  paved  the  way  for 
the  early  diffusion  of  Christianity.  Through  kidnapping,^  through 
leading  into  captivity  by  militai*y  incursions  and  victorious  enemies,® 
through  flight,^  through  commerce,^  and  probably  through  ordinary 
emigration,  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  had  become  scattered  over  the 
fiiirest  portions  of  the  civilized  world.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Jews 
are  said  to  have  been  assembled  with  one  accord  in  one  place  at 
Jerusalem,  "from  every  region  under  heaven."  Moreover,  the  then 
existing  regulations  or  customs  of  synagogues  afforded  facilities  which 
do  not  exist  now,  either  in  synagogues  or  Christian  Churches,  for 
presenting  new  views  to  a  congregation.^  Under  such  auspices  the 
proselytizing  spirit  of  the  Phansees  inevitably  stimulated  a  thirst  for 
inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to  theological  controversies.  Thus 
there  existed  precedents  and  favouring  circumstances  for  efforts  to 
make  proselytes,  when  the  greatest  of  all  missionaries,  a  Jew  by  race, 
a  Pharisee  by  education,  a  Greek  by  language,  and  a  Roman  citizen  by 
birth,  preaching  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  those  who  for  the  most 
part  already  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  confronted  the 
elaborate  ritual-system  of  the  written  and  oral  law  by  a  pure  spiritual 
religion;  and  thus  obtained  the  co-operation  of  many  Jews  themselves 
in  breaking  down  every  barrier  between  Jew,  Pharisee,  Greek,  lind 
Roman,  and  in  endeavouring  to  unite  all  manlund  by  the  brotherhood 
of  a  common  Christianity. 

§  6.  II.  The  Sadintcees.^  Although  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  in  conjunction  with  the  Pharisees,  they  do  not  throw 
such  vivid  light  as  their  great  antagonists  on  the  real  significance  of 
Christianity.  Except  on  one  occasion,  when  they  united  with  the 
Pharisees  in  insidiously  asking  for  a  sign  from  heaven,®  Christ  never 
assailed  the  Sadducees  with  the  same  bitter  denunciations  which  he 
uttered  against  the  Pharisees  ;  and  they  do  not,  like  the  Pharisees, 
seem  to  have  taken  active  measures  for  causing  Him  to  be  put  to  death. 
In  this  respect,  and  in  many  others,  they  have  not  been  so  influential 
as  the  Pharisees  in  the  world's  history ;  but  still  they  deserve  atten- 
tion, as  representing  Jewish  ideas  before  the  Pharisees  became  triumph- 
ant, and  as  illustrating  one  phase  of  Jewish  thought  at  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity. 

The  origin  of  their  name  is  involved  in  great  difficulties.  The 
Hebrew  word  by  which  they  are  called  in  the  Mishna  is  Tgeduktm,  the 
plural  of  TaddSk,  which  undoubtedly  means  "just,"  or  "righteous," 
but  which  is  never  used  in  the  Bible  except  as  a  protNer  name,  and  in 
the  English  Version  is  always  translated  "  Zadoc."  *  The  most  obvious 
translation  of  the  word,  therefore,  is  to  call  them  Zadocs  or  Zadokites ; 


»Matt.  xxii.  33;  Mark  xli.  25;  Luke 
XX.  34-36. 
2«  Matt.  xxilL  15.    CJomp.  pp.  121, 122. 
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and  a  question  would  then  auise  as  to  why  they  were  so  called.  The 
ordinary  Jewish  statement  is  that  they  are  named  from  a  certain  Zadoc, 
a  disciple  of  that  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
as  having  received  the  oral  law  from  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue ;  hut  it  is  certain  that  this  statement  must 
be  rejected.^  As  i*ecour8e  is  had  to  conjecture,  the  first  point  to  be 
considered  is  whether  the  word  is  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the 
meaning  of  **  righteousness/*  or  from  the  name  of  an  individual.  This 
must  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative,  inasmuch  as  the 
word  Zadok,  as  we  have  already  seen,  never  occurs  in  the  Bible,  except 
as  a  proper  name  ;  and  then  we  are  led  to  inquire  as  to  who  the  Zadok 
of  the  Sadducees  is  likely  to  have  been.  Now,  there  was  one  Zadok  of 
transcendent  importance,  and  only  one :  viz.,  the  priest  who  acted 
sucli  a  prominent  part  at  the  time  of  David,  and  who  declared  in 
favour  of  Solomon,  when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne.'^  His  line  of  priests  appears  to  have  had  decided 
pre-eminence  in  subsequent  history.  Thus,  in  Ezekiel's  prophetic 
vision  of  the  future  Temple,  "the  sons  of  Zadok,"  and  ^*the  priests 
the  Levites  of  the  seed  of  Zadok  "  are  spoken  of  with  peculiar  honour, 
as  those  who  kept  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  went  astray.^  Now,  as  the  transition  from  the 
expression  "sons  of  Zadok,"  and  "priests  of  the  seed  of  Zadok"  to 
Zadokites  is  easy  and  obvious,  and  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  v.  17, 
it  is  said,  *'  Then  the  high  priest  rose^  and  all  {hey  that  were  loith  him, 
which  is  tite  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  and  were  filled  with  indignation,"  it 
has  been  conjectiu'ed  that  the  Sadducees  or  Zadokites  were  originally 
identical  with  the  sons  of  Zadok,  and  constituted  what  may  be  termed 
>a  kind  of  sacerdotal  aristocracy.  To  these  were  afterwards  attached  all 
who  for  any  reason  reckoned  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  families  of  the  high-priests  who  had  obtained 
consideration  under  the  dynasty  of  Herod.  These  were  for  the  most 
part  judges,  and  individuals  of  the  official  and  governing  class.  Now, 
although  this  view  of  the  Sadducees  is  only  inferential,  and  mainly 
conjectural,  it  certainly  explains  the  name  better  than  any  other,  and 
elucidates  at  once  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  otherwise  obscure 
statement  that  the  high-priest,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  were  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees. 

§  7.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was  the  negation  of  the  leading 
tenet  of  their  opponents.  As  the  Pharisees  asserted,  so  the  Sadducees 
denied,  that  tne  Israelites  were  in  possession  of  an  Oral  Law  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  Moses.  In  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  they  main- 
tained that  the  written  law  alone  was  obligatory  on  the  nation,  as  of 
divine  authority. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Sadducees,  because  they  rejected  a 
Mosaic  Oral  Law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions  and  all  decisions  in 
explanation  of  passages  in  the  Pentateuch.  Although  they  protested 
against  the  assertion  that  such  points  had  been  divinely  settled  by 
Moses,  they  probably,  in  numerous  instances,  followed  practically  the 
same  traditions  as  the  Pharisees. 

§  8.  The  second  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  the  denial 
of  mans  resurrection  after  death,  followed  in  their  conceptions  as  a 
logical  conclusion  from  their  denial  that  Moses  had  revealed  to  the 
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Israelites  the  Oral  Law.  For  on  a  point  so  momentous  as  a  second  life 
beyond  the  grave,  no  religious  party  among  the  Jews  would  have 
deemed  themselves  bound  to  accept  an^r  doctrine  as  an  article  of  faith, 
unless  it  had  been  proclaimed  by  Moses,  their  great  legislator ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  written  Law  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This 
fact  is  presented  to  Christians  in  a  stiiking  manner  by  the  well-known 
words  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are  quoted  by  Christ  in  argument  with 
the  Sadducees  on  this  subject.**  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  such  a 
case  Christ  would  quote  to  his  powerful  adversaries  the  most  cogent 
text  in  the  Law ;  and  yet  the  text  actually  quoted  does  not  do  more 
thau  suggest  an  inference  on  this  great  doctrine.  It  is  true  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are  individual  passages  which 
express  a  belief  in  a  resurrection,  such  as  in  Is.  xxvi.  19,  Dan.  xii.  2, 
Job  xiz.  26,  and  in  some, of  the  Psalms ;  and  it  may  at  first  sight  be  a 
subject  of  surprise  that  the  Sadducees  were  not  convinced  by  the 
authority  of  those  passages.  But  although  the  Sadducees  regarded  the 
books  which  contained  these  passages  as  sacred,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  Jews  regarded  them  as  sacred  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  the  written  Law. 

In  connexion  with  the  disbelief  of  a  resurrection  by  the  Sadducees, 
it  is  proper  to  notice  the  statement'*  that  they  likewise  denied  there 
was  **^  angel  or  spirit."  A  perplexity  arises  as  to  the  precise  sense  in 
which  this  denial  is  to  be  understood.  Angels  are  so  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  those  who  acknowledged  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  have  divine  authority  could  deny  the  existence  of  angels.* 
The  two  principal  explanations  which  have  been  suggested  are,  either 
that  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  angels  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
transitory,  unsubstantial  representations  of  Jehovah,  or  that  they  dis- 
believed, not  the  angels  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  merely  the  angelical 
system  which  had  become  developed  in  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity.  Either  of  these 
explanations  may  possibly  be  correct ;  and  the  first,  although  there  are 
numerous  texts  to  which  it  did  not  apply,  would  have  received  some 
countenance  &om  passages  wherein  the  same  divine  appearance,  which 
at  one  time  is  called  the  "angel  of  Jehovah,"  is  afterwards  called 
simply  "Jehovah."* 

§  9.  Josephus  states  that  the  Sadducees  believed  in  the  freedom  ofihtt 
vM,  which  the  Pharisees  denied.  Possibly  the  great  stress  laid  by  the 
Sadducees  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  may  have  had  some  connexion 
with  their  forming  such  a  large  portion  of  that  class  fi*om  which 
criminal  judges  were  selected.  Those  Jews  who  were  almost  exclusively 
religious  teachers  would  naturally  insist  on  the  inability  of  man  to  do 
anything  good  if  Gk>d's  Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away  from  him,'^  and 
would  enlarge  on  the  perils  which  surrounded  man  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan  and  evil  angels  or  spirits.^  But  it  is  likely  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  judicial  class  would  be  more  practical  and  direct. 

§  10.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  attribute  to  the  Sadducees 
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the  rejection  of  aU  the  Sacred  Scriptures  except  the  Pentateuch,  Such 
rejection,  if  true,  would  undoubtedly  constitute  a  most  important 
additional  differance  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  The  state- 
ment of  these  Christian  writers  is,  however,  now  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  founded-  on  a  misconception  of  the  truth,  and  it  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  Sadducees  with  the  Samaritans. 

§  11.  An  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Sadducees  is  their 
rapid  disappearance  from  history  after  the  first  centuryy  and  the  subse- 
quent predominance  among  the  Jews  of  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees. 
Two  circumstances,  indirectly  but  powerfully,  contributed  to  produce 
this  result :  Ist.  The  state  of  the  Jews  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus ;  and  2ndly.  The  growth  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the 
firet  point,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  consternation  and. dismay 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely 
religious  Jews.  In  this  their  hour  of  darkness  and  anguish,  they 
naturally  turned  to  the  consolations  and  hopes  of  a  future  state ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  that  there  was  nothing  beyond  the 
present  life, would  have  appeared  to  them  cold,  heartless,  and  hateful. 
Again,  while  they  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  depression,  a  new 
religion,  which  they  despised  as  a  heresy  and  a  superstition,  was 
gradually  making  its  way  among  the  subjects  of  their  detested  con- 
querors, the  Romans.  One  of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  imdoubtedly 
the  vivid  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  a  consequent  resurrec- 
tion of  all  mankind,  which  was  accepted  by  its  heathen  converts  with  a 
passionate  earnestness,  of  which  those  who  at  the  present  day  are 
familiar  from  infancy  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
can  form  only  a  faint  idea.  To  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  this 
new  religion  among  the  Jews  by  an  appeal  to  the  temporary  rewards 
and  punishments  of  the  Pentateuch,  would,  have  been  as  idle  as  an 
endeavour  to  check  an  explosive  power  by  ordinary  mechanical 
restraints.  Consciously,  therefore,  or  unconsciously,  many  circum- 
stances combined  to  induce  the  Jews  who  were  not  Pharisees,  but  who 
resisted  the  new  heresy,  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  Oral  Law, 
and  to  assert  that  their  holy  legislator,  Moses,  had  transmitted  to  his 
faithful  people  by  word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing,  the  revela- 
tion of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

§  12.  III.  The  Essenes.  This  sect  is  represented  by  Josephus  as 
combining  the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics  with  a 
spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law.  The  origin  of  their  name  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  the  various  derivations  that  have  been  proposed 
for  it  are  all  more  or  less  open  to  objection. 

Their  obscurity  as  a  distinct  body  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
represented  originally  a  tendency  rather  than  an  organisation.  The 
communities  which  were  formed  out  of  them  were  a  result  of  their 
practice,  and  not  a  necessary  part  of  it.  As  a  sect,  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  an  aspiration  after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any 
special  code  of  doctrines  ;  and  like  the  Chasidim  of  earlier  times,  they 
were  confouifded  in  the  popular  estimation  with  the  great  body  of  the 
zealous  observers  of  the  Law  (Pharisees).  The  growth  of  Essenism 
was  a  natural  result  of  the  religious  feeling  which  was  called  out  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  Greek  dominion ;  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
process  by  which  it  was  matured.  From  the  Maccabaean  age  there  was 
a  continuous  effort  among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute 
standard  of  holiness.  Each  class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon  as 
practically  impure  by  their  successors,  who  carried  the  laws  of  purity 
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still  further ;  and  the  Essenes  stand  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic 
asceticism  which  was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape.  The  associa- 
tions of  the  "  Scribes  and  Pharisees/'  "  ihe  companions,  the  wm,*'  gave 
place  to  others  bound  by  a  more  rigid  rule  ;  and  the  rule  of  the 
Essenes  was  made  gradually  stricter.  Judas,  the  earliest  Essene  who 
is  mentioned  (ab.  110  B.C.)*  appears  living  in  ordinary  society.^  .But 
by  a  natural  impulse,  the  Essenes  withdrew  from  the  dangers  and 
distractions  of  business.  From  the  cities  they  retiped  to  the  wilder- 
ness, to  realize  the  conceptions  of  religion  which  they  formed,  but 
still  they  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  their  ancient  faith.  To  the 
Pharisees  they  stood  nearly  in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which 
the  Pharisees  themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  differences  lay  mainly  in  rigour  of  practice,  and  not  in  articles  of 
belief. 

The  traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in  common  society  are  not 
wanting,  nor  confined  to  individual  cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at 
Jerusalem  named  from  them,^  but  a  later  tradition  mentions  the 
existence  of  a  congregation  there  which  devoted  ''  one  third  of  the  day 
to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and  one  third  to  labour."  Those,  again, 
whom  Josephus  speaks  of  as  allowing  marriage,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  withdrawn  from  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-men.  But  the  practice  of  the  extreme  section 
was  afterwards  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  whole  class,  and  the 
isolated  communities  of  Essenes  furnished  the  type  which  is  preserved 
in  the  popular  descriptions.  These  were  reguUted  by  strict  rules, 
analogous  to  those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later  date,  ^e  * 
candidate  for  admission  first  passed  through  a  year's  noviciate,  in 
which  he  received,  as  symbolic  gifts,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white 
robe,  and  gave  proof  of  his  temi>eranoe  by  observing  the  ascetic  rules 
of  the  order.  At  the  close  of  this  probation,  his  character  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  fresh  trial  of  two  years,  and  meanwhile  he  shared  in  the 
lustral  rites  of  the  initiated,  but  not  in  their  meals.  The  full  member- 
ship was  imparted  at  the  end  of  this  second  period,  when  the  novice 
bound  himself  by  "awful  oaths  "—though  oaths  were  absolutely 
forbidden  at  all  other  times — to  observe  piety,  justice,  obedience, 
honesty,  and  secresy,  **  preserving  alike  the  books  qf  their  sect,  and 
the  names  of  the  angeU"  ** 

The  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an  internal  jurisdiction.  Excom- 
munication was  equivalent  to  a  slow  death,  since  aii  Essene  could 
not  take  food  prepared  by  strangers  for  fear  of  pollution.  All  things 
were  held  in  common,  without  distinction  of  property  or  house; 
and  special  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self-denial, 
temperance,  and  labour— especially  agriculture — ^were  the  marks  pf 
the  outward  life  of  the  Essenes;  purity  and  divine  communion  the 
objects  of  their  aspiration.  Slavery,  war,  and  oonmieroe  were  alike 
forbidden;  and,  according  to  FhUo,  their  conduct  generally  was 
directed  by  three  rules,  "the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  vurtue,  and  the 
love  of  man.'* 

The  number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  estimated  by  Philo  at  4000, 
and  Josephus  says  that  there  were  **  more  than  4000  "  who  observed 
their  rule.^    Their  best  known  settlements  were  on  the  N.  W.  shore 
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of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  others  lived  in  scattered  communities  through- 
out Palestine,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  cities. 

§  13.  The  Scribes,  though  not  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  may  be  conveni- 
ently treated  of  in  this  place  on  account  of  their  intimate  connexion 
with  the  Pharisees.  The  words  "  Scribes  "  and  "  Pharisees"  are  bound 
together  in  the  Gospels  by  the  closest  possible  alliance.**  The  Scribes, 
who  were  originally  the  secretaries  of  the  king,  became  in  course  of 
time  a  learned  class,  students  and  interpreters  of  i  he  law.  The  seventy 
years  of  the  Captivity  gave  a  fresh  glory  to  the  name.  The  exiles 
would  be  anxious  above  all  things  to  preserve  the  sacred  books,  the 
laws,  the  hymns,  the  prophecies  of  the  past.  To  know  what  was  worth 
preserving,  to  transcribe  the  older  Hebrew  documents  accurately,  when 
the  spoken  language  of  the  people  was  passing  into  Aramaic,  to  explain 
what  was  hard  and  obscure — this  was  what  the  necessities  of  the  time 
demanded.  The  man  who  met  them  became  emphatically  '*  Ezra  the 
Scribe,*'  the  priestly  functions  falling  into  the  background,  as  the  priestly 
order  itself  did  before  the  Scribes  as  a  class.  The  words  of  Ezr.  vii.  10 
describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new  office.  The  Scribe  is  '*  to  seek  the 
law  of  the  Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judg- 
ments." Of  the  time  that  followed  we  have. but  scanty,  records.  The 
Scribes*  office  apparently  became  more  and  more  prominent.  They 
appear  as  a  distinct  class,  "  the  families  of  the  Scribes,"  with  a  local 
habitation.**  They  compile,  as  ^in  the  two  Books  .of  Chronicles,  ex- 
cerpta  and  epitomes  of  larger  histories.^  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Scribes  of  this  period  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok,^  we 
have  no  record  of  their  names.  A  later  ag^  honoured  them  collectively 
as  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so  important 
a  work  done  so  silently.  They  devoted  themselves  to  the  careful 
study  of  the  text,  and  laid  down  rules  for  transcribing  it  with  the 
most  scrupulous  precision.  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just 
(B.C.  300-290),  the  last  of  the  succession  of  the  men  of  .the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, which  embodies  the  principle  on  which  they  acted,  and  enables 
us  to  trace  the  growth  of  their  system.  '*  Our  fathers  have  taught  us,** 
he  said,  ' '  three  things :  to  be  cautious  in  judging,  to  train  many  scholars, 
and  to  set  a  fence  about  the  Law."  They  wished  to  make  the  Law  of 
Moses  the  rule  of  life  for  the  whole  nation  and  for  individual  men. 
But  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  every  such  law,  of  every  informal,  half- 
systematic  code,  that  it  raises  questions  which  it  does  not  solve.  The 
Jewish  teacher  could  recognise  no  principles  beyond  the  precepts  of 
the  Law.  The  result  showed  that,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  the 
idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destructive  of  the  very  reverence  in  which 
it  had  originated.  Decisions  on  fresh  questions  were  accumulated 
iqto  a. complex  system  of  casuistry.  The  new  precepts,  still  trans- 
mitted orally,  came  practically  to  take  their  place.  The  "Words 
of  the  Scribes,"  now  used  as  a  technical  phrase  for  these  decisions, 
were  honoured  above  the  Law.  It  was  a  greater  crime  to  offend 
against  them  than  against  the  Law.  They  were  as  wine,  while  the 
precepts  of  the  Law  were  as  water.  The  first  step  was  taken  towards 
annulling  the  commandments  of  God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  tradi- 
tions. The  casuistry  became  at  once  subtle  and  prurient,  evading  the 
plainest  duties,  tampering  with  conscience.*^    The  right  relation  of 


«  Matt  xxlii  pauim;  Luke  v.  30.      «  1  Chr.  ii.  55.      «  1  C!hr.  xxii.  29 ;  2Chr.  ix.  29. 
«  Neh.  xiiL  13.  »  Matt  xv.  1-6 ;  xxiil  16-23. 
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moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not  only  forgotten,  but  absolutely  in- 
verted. This  was  the  result  of  the  profound  reverence  for  the  letter 
which  gave  no  heed  to  the  "  word  abiding  in  them."  ^ 

The  teaching  of  the  Scribes  was  naturally  opposed  to,  the  opinions  of 
the  Sadduoees.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  tended,  by  main- 
taining the  sufficiency  of  the  letter  of  the  Law,*^  to  destroy  the  very 
occupation  of  a  Scribe;  and  the  class,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of 
its  opponents.  There  were,  however,  within  the  party  of  the  Pharisees, 
within  the  order  of  the  Scribes,  two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed 
tendencies,  one  vehemently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the  other  orthodox  also, 
but  with  an  orthodoxy  which,  in  the  language  of  modem  politics, 
might  be  classed  as  Liberal  Conservative.  The  latter  party  was  founded 
by  Hillel  (born  about  B.C.  112)  while  the  strictly  orthodox  party  was 
represented  by  his  contemporary,  Shammai.  The  two  were  held  in 
nearly  equal  honour.  One,  in  Jewish  language,  was  the  Nasi,  the  other 
the  Ab-beth-din  of  the  Sanhedrim.  They  did  not  teach,  however,  as 
their  predecessors  had  done,  in  entire  harmony  with  each  other.  The 
points  on  which  they  differed  were  almost  innumerable.  In  most  of 
them,  questions  as  to  the  causes  and  degrees  of  uncleanness,  as  to  the 
law  of  contracts  or  of  wills,  we  can  find  little  or  no  interest.  On  the 
former  class  of  subjects  the  school  of  Shammai  represented  the  ex- 
tremest  development  of  the  ^harisuc  spirit.  The  teaching  of  Hillel 
showed  some  capacity  for  wider  thoughts.  He  was  the  first  to  lay 
down  principles  for  an  equitable  construction  of  the  Law  with  a  dia- 
lectic precision  which  seems  almost  to  imply  a  Greek  culture.  The 
genial  character  of  the  man  comes  out  in  some  of  his  sayings,  which 
remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  present  some 
famt  approximations  to  a  higher  teaching.  The  contrast  showed  itself 
in  the  conduct  of  the  followers  not  less  than  in  the  teachers.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Shammai  were  conspicuous  for  their  fierceness,  appealed  to 
popular  passions,  and  used  the  sword  to  decide  their  controversies. 
Out  of  that  school  grew  the  party  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fanatical,  vin- 
dictive, the  Orangemen  of  Pharisaism.  Those  of  Hillel  were  like  their 
master,  cautious,  gentle,  tolerant,  unwilling  to  make  enemies,  content 
to  let  things  take  their  course.  One  sought  to  impose  upon  the  prose- 
lyte from  heathenism  the  full  burden  of  the  Law,  the  other  that  he 
should  be  treated  with  some  sympathy  and  indulgence.  The  teaching 
of  our  Lord  must  have  appeared  to  men  different  in  many  ways  from 
both.  While  the  Scribes  repeated  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  He 
**  spake  as  one  having  authority,"  "  not  as  the  Scribes.**  ^  While  they 
confined  their  teaching  to  the  class  of  scholars.  He  '*  had  compassion  on  , 
the  multitudes."  *'  While  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  council 
or  in  their  schools.  He  journeyed  through  the  cities  and  villages.*^ 
While  they  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of  God  vaguely,  as  a  thing  far  off. 
He  proclaimed  that  it  had  already  come  nigh  to  men.^  But  in  most  of 
the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  parties.  He  must  have  appeared  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  school  of  Shammai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of 
Hillel.  So  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  temper  of  the  Hillel  school 
was  one  of  mere  adaptation  to  the  feeling  of  the  people,  cleaving  to 
tradition,  wanting  in  the  intuition  of  a  higher  life,  the  teaching  of 


4  John  V.  38.    Their  teaching  is  oon-  j  recurring  "  1  say  unto  you." 
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Christ  must  have  been  felt  as  imsparinfifly  condemning  it.  It  adds  to 
the  interest  of  this  inquir^^  to  remember  that  Hillel  himself  lived, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Babbis,  to  the  great  age  of  120,  and 
may  therefore  have  been  present  among  the  doctors  of  Luke  ii.  46. 
Gamaliel,  his  grandson  and  successor,*^  was  at  the  head  of  this  school 
during  the  whole  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well  as.  in  the  early 
portion  of  'the  history  of  the  Acts.  We  are  thus  able  to  explain  the 
fact,  which  so  many  passages  in  the  Gk>spels  lead  us  to  infer, — the 
existence  all  along  of  a  purty  among  the  Scribes  themselves,  mora 
or  less  disposed  to  recognise  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  teacher,^  not 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  Qod,**  advocates  of  a  policy  of  toleration ;  *7 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  timid  and  time-serving,  unable  to  confess  even 
their  half -belief,^  afraid  to  take  their  stand  against  the  strange  alliance 
of  extremes  which  brought  together  the  &tdducean  section  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  ultra-Pharisaic  party.  When  the  last  great  crisis 
came,  they  apparently  contented  themselves  with  a  policy  of  absence.^ 

The  special  training  for  a  Scribe's  office  began,  probably,  about  the 
age  of  thirteen.  The  boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parents  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  Scribe,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  applied  for  admission  to  the 
school  of  some  famous  Rabbi.  The  master  and  his  scholars  met;  the 
former  sitting  on  a  high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  on  a  lower  bench, 
the  younger  on  the  ground,  'both  literally  "at  his  feet."  The  educa- 
tion was  chiefly  catechetical,  the  pupil  submitting  cases  and  asking 
questions,  the  teacher  examining  the  pupil.**  After  a  sufficient  period 
of  training,  probably  at  the  age  of  thirty,  the  probationer  was  solemnly 
admitted  to  his  office. 

There  still  remained  for  the  disciple,  after  his  admission,  the  choice 
of  a  variety  of  functions,  the  chances  of  failure  and  success.  He  might 
give  himself  to  any  one  of  the  branches  of  study,  or  combine  two  or 
more  of  them.  He  might  rise  to  high  places,  become  a  doctor  of  the 
law,  an  arbitrator  in  family  litigations,^^  the  head  of  a  school,  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  mi^ht  have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler 
work  of  a  transcriber,  copying  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  for  the  use  of 
synagogues,  or  a  notary  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  covenants  of 
espousals,  bills  of  repudiation.  The  position  of  the  more  fortunate 
was  of  course  attractive  enough.  In  our  Lord's  time  the  passion  for 
distinction  was  insatiable.  The  ascending  scale  of  Rab,  Rabbi,  Rabban. 
presented  so  many  steps  on  the  ladder  ,of  ambition.  Other  forms  of 
worldliness  were  not  far  off.  The  salutations  in  the  market*  place,^  the 
reverential  kiss  offered  by  the  scholars  to  their  master,  or  by  Rabbis  to 
each  other,  the  greeting  of  Abba,  father,^  the  long  robes,  with  the  broad 
blue  fringe  (the  Kpdavedov  of  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  all  these  go  to  make  up  the 
picture  of  a  Scribe's  life.  Drawing  to  themselves,  as  they  did,  nearly 
all  the  energy  and  thought  of  Judaism,  the  close  hereditary  caste  of 
the  priesthood  was  powerless  to  compete  with  them.  Unless  the  priest 
became  a  Scribe  also,  he  remained  in  obscurity.  The  order,  as  such, 
became  contemptible  and  base.  For  the  Scribes  there  were  the  best 
places  at  feasts,  the  chief  seats  in  synagogues."^ 


M  Babbl  Simeon,  the  fkiher  of  Gamaliel, 
came  between  them,  but  apparently  for  a 
Bhort  time  only. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  CHBIST;  OB,  THE  REVELATION 
OF  THE  GOSPEL. 


CHAPTER  VL 

BIBTH  AND  EABLY   LIFE  OF   JOHN  AND  JESUS.      B.C.  6 — A.D.  2G. 


$  1.  Beginning  of  the  Gospel  History  according  to  the  Four  Evangelists.  $  2.  St.  John's 
doctrine  of  the  Wobd.  The  eternal  purpose  of  Redemption,  and  its  revelation  in 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  ^  3.  St  Luke's  beginning  of  the  History.  Zacharias  and 
Elisabeth.  Mary  and  Joseph.  The  births  of  John  and  Jesus  announced  by  the 
angel  GabrieL  Salutation  of  Mary  by  Elisabeth.  ^  4.  Birth  and  youth  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Prophecy  of  Zacharias.  ^  5.  The  angel  appears  to  Joseph.  The  Mira- 
ailous  Conception.  J  6.  Joseph  and  Mary  go  to  Bethlehem.  Bibth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  }  7.  The  Circumcision  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
Simeon  and  Anna.  $  8.  Adoration  of  the  Magi  Massacre  of  Bethlehem.  Flight  to 
Egypt     Death  of  Herod  and  accession  of  Archelaus.     Return  of  the  Holy  Family  . 
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to  Nazareth.  (  9.  Jesus  in  the  Temple  at  the  Passover  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
$  10.  His  abode  at  Nazareth  till  his  thirtieth  year.  His  outer  and  inner  life  during 
this  period. 

§  1.  The  History  of  the  New  Covenant  divides  itself  into  two  chief 
paxts  ; — The  Revelation  of  the  Gospel  by  Jesus  Christ,  including  the 
accomplishment  of  His  work  of  redemption ;  and  the  Propagatum 
of  the  Oospely  and  full  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church,  after 
His  ascension.  *  / 

The  former  history  is  written  in  the  "  Gospels "  of  the  "  Four 
Evangelists,"  the  respective  openings  of  which  furnish  us  with  four 
different,  but  almost  equally  important,  starting-points  for  all  that  ^ 
follows.  St.  Matthew,  who  writes^with  the  most  constant  reference 
to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  begins  by  showing  that  Jesus  Christ 
was,  by  His  reputed  father  Joseph,  the  son  of  David,  and  the*  son 
of  Abraham ;  the  predicted  king  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah ;  the 
promised  seed,  in  whom  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed ; 
the  great  object  of  the  Covenants  niade  by  God  with  Abraham  and 
with  David.  St.  Mark,  commencing  at  once  with  the  public  procla- 
mation of  Christ,  dates  "  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  "  from  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  as  His  fore- 
runner. St.  Luke  places  in  the  forefront  of  his  narrative  its  practical 
purpose,  for  the  instruction  of  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  begins 
"  to  write  in  order  "  from  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  Christ 
himself.  St.  John,  having  his  mind  "imbued  with  the  mysteries 
revealed  to  the  "  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  goes  back  to  a  "  begin- 
ning "  antecedent  to  all  time,  and  displays  the  eternal  and  divine 
glory  of  that  "  Life  and  Light,"  which  were  manifested  by  Christ 
when  he  appeared  on  earth. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  history  applies  to 
each  step  of  its  subsequent  development.  Critics  may  speculate  on 
some  common  remoter  source  of  the  narratives  of  the  four  evangelists, 
till  they  learn  to  abandon  the  unprofitable  search  :  harmonists  may 
pursue  their  useful  labours  so  far  as  to  be  in  danger  of  confounding 
the  separate  characters  of  the  four  documents  in  the  artificial  com- 
pound of  their  own  making :  but  the  student  who  rightly  appreciates 
the  purpose  of  God's  providence,  in  entrusting  the  record  to  four 
writers  instead  of  one,  will  trace  the  distinct  spirit  of  each  as  really^ 
his  own,  and  will  find  the  truest  haiTnony  in  the  concordant  spiritual 
impression  they  produce,  under  the  guidance  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

§  2.  "  1'he  Beginning  "  of  which  St.  John  speaks,  both  in  the 
opening  of  his  Gospel  and  of  his  General  Epistle,  is  the  true  point  of 
view  for  understanding  the  New  Covenant.  In  this  light  the  his- 
tories of  the  two  Covenants  open  with  the  selfsame  words  ; — "  In 
the  beginning ;"  and  there  is  a  closer  connexion  between  them  than 
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of  language  only.  The  God  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, created  the  heaven,  and  the  earth,  to  be  the  scene  of  man's 
probation,  was  the  same "  as  that  divine  "  Word,"  whose  dwelling 
"  with  God,"  both  in  essential  .glory  and  in  council  on  men's  behalf, 
formed  the  true  beginning  of  ,the  Covenant  of  Redemption.  "  The 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth ; 
and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father."*  The  discussion  of  this  "  great  aaiystery  of  godliness,"  as  -a 
point  of  theological  science,  belongs  not  to  the  present  work :  we 
only  insist  on  the  plain  truth,  as  the  point  of  view  from  which  our 
Saviour's  work  on  earth  derives  all  its  meaning.  It  is  thus  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  places  the  same^eat  truth  before  his  summary  of  the 
steps  by  which  Christ  advanced  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne : — 
"  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  Qod  was 
manifested  m  the  fleshy  justified  by  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached 
unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory."  * 
The  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists  fill  up  the  outline  which  the 
Apostle  draws  in  these  few  bold  strokes. 

Between  the  two  points  thus  marked^by  St.  John,  there  lies 
the  whole  preparat(»y  training  of  the  human  race  and  the  chosen 
family,  with  the  successive  steps  in  the  revelation  of  the  one  great 
promise.  A  summary  of  the  testimony  of  the  Old  Covenant  to 
Christ  would  be  no  inappropriate  preface  to  the  history  of  the  New ; 
but,  having  continually  kept  in  view  the  evangelical  aspect  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  and  having  to  recur  to  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  several  prophecies,  we  may  at  once  accompany  St  Luke 
to  the  first  scene  of  the  history  itself. 

§  3.  In  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  there  lived  in  Judsea  an  aged 
couple,  both  of  them  being  of  priestly  descent,  and  of  the  most 
devout  and  blameless  character,  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth.  They 
were  childless,  and  Elisabeth  was  too  old  to  hope  for  offspring. 
-Now  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Zacharias  to  fulfil  his  week  of  service  in 
the  temple,  as  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia  or  Abijah,  the  8th  of 
the  courses  appointed  by  David.'  At  the  solemn  moment  of  the 
daily  (probably  the  morning)  sacrifice,  when  he  had  carried  the  blood, 
of  the  lamb  into  the  Holy  Place,  and  the  people  were  praying  with- 
out, the  angel  Gabriel,  the  same  who  had  foretold  to  Daniel  the  time 
of  the  Messiah,  appeared  to  him,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  standing  by 
the  altar  of  incense.*  He  announced  to  Zacharias  that  Elisabeth 
should  bear  him  a  son,  whose  name  was  to  be  called  John.*    The 


1  John  1 14. 

•  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Even  if  we  admit  the 
reading  of  for  0eof,  the  bearing  of  the 
passage  is  not  materially  altered,  consider- 
ing the  pergonal  antecedent  which  the  09 
implies. 


3  Lnke  1.  6-8 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  acxiv.  10. 
2  Chr.  viiL  14. 

«  Luke  i  11,  19 ;  comp.  Dan.  viiL  16, 
ix.  21-23. 

^  The  Hebrew  Johanan  =  Jehoanan,  the 
gift  qf  Jehovah.    See  below,  note  ». 
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VDw  of  a  Nazarite  was  to  be  upon  him  from  the  womb ;  and  he  was 
to  discharge  the  very  ministry  which  had  been  assigned  by  the 
prophet  Malachi  to  Elijah,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Lotd.'  The 
doubts  which  Zacharias  began  to  utter  were  silenced  by  the  sentence 
of  dumbness  till  the  promise  should  be  fulfilled  ;  and,  when  he  came 
forth,  his  speechless  signs  convinced  the  waiting  people  that  he  had 
seen  some  strange  vision.  This  last  point  is  of  no  little  importance 
in  connexion  with  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  statei  of 
expectation  into  which  the  Jews  were  now  wrought,  awaiting  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah. 

Elisabeth  had  already  been  living  in  retirement  in  the  hill  country 
south  of  Jerusalem  for  five  months,  rejoicing  in  the  removal  of  her 
reproach  of  barrenness,  when  in  the  sixth  the  same  angel  was  sent 
on  a  similar,  but  still  higher  mission,  to  the  city  of  Nazareth  in 
Galilee.  There  lived  Mabt,  as  she  is  invariably  called  ii^  the  sacred 
narrative,  without  any  of  those  titles  of  reverence  or  superstition,  by 
which  men,  trying  to  adorn  her  incomparable  dignity,  have  sown  the 
seeds  of  Mariolatry.  She  was  still  a  maiden,  but  betrothed  to 
Joseph,  who,  like  herself,  was  of  the  royal  house  of  David.^  He 
was  a  carpenter  by  occupation ;  and  the  condition  of  both  was  lowly, 
though  not  that  of  abject  poverty. 

For  Mary  was  reserved  the  lot  which  had  been  the  object  of 
intense  desire  to  every  Hebrew  bride,  and  to  every  mother  of  the 
patriarchal  race,  siijce  Eve  first  vainly  imagined  that  it  had  been 
fulfilled,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man,  even  Jehovah  *' — the  jfromised  seed, 
the  Redeemer  from  sin.  Her  high  destiny  was  revealed  by  the 
angel's  salutation,  "  Hail !  thou  that  art  highly  favoured,  the  Lord 
be  with  thee :  blessed  art  thou  among  wom^i."  As  she  trembled 
with  astonishment,  he  proceeded  to  announce  her  miraculous  visita- 
tion by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  birth  of  a  son  whose 
name  she  was  to  call  Jesus,  who  was  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Highest 
and  the  heir  of  his  father  David  in  a  kingdom  without  end.  He 
confirmed  her  faith  by  the  example  of  Elisabeth,  who  was  her  rela- 
tive, though  they  were  of  different  tribes ;  and  Mary  could  only  reply 
in  those  simple  words  of  submissive  piety,  "  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word !"  ^ 

The  "  Annunciation "  is  still  celebrated  as  a  Christian  festival 
(March  25th,  commonly  called  Lady  Day);'  and  it  has  furnished  a 
favourite  subject  for  Christian  art.    But^  beyond  this,  the  words  of  the 


*  Lake  i.  11-17 ;  comp.  MaL  iv.  5. 

'  Notes  and  UluBtrations  (A)  Gekea- 
LOGT  OF  Jesus  Chbist. 

B  Luke  L  26-38.  The  exact  meaning  of 
KcxapiTiofievi)  in  the  salutation  is,  thou  on 
vhom  a  free  gift  of  grace  is  bestoioed. 

"  The  opinion  which  places  the  Urth  of 


Jesua  Christ  somewhat  before  me  Passover 
rather  than  the  end  of  the  year,  would  of 
course  make  a  similar  difference  in  the 
true  date  of  the  Annunciation.  Respecting 
the  apparent  anomaly  of  placing  the  birth 
of  our  Lord  in  b.c.  4.  see  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations (B). 
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aDgel  (v.  28)  have  been  perverted  into  a  ground  for  worship,  and  the 
"  Ave  Maria  "  is  the  daily  prayer  of  myriads.  Without  staying  to 
expose  the  grosser  excesses  of  Mariolatry,  we  may  be  content  to  point 
out  an  antidote,  in  our  Saviour's  own  words  placing  the  humblest 
believer  on  a  level  with  his  mother ;  ^°  words  of  which  the  spirit  is 
thus  beautifully  expressed  by  one  whose  reverence  draws  him  to  the 
very  verge  of  something  more : — 


**  Ave  Maria  I  tiioa  whose  name 
AU  but  adoring  love  may  claim, 

Tet  may  we  reach  thy  thrine ; 
For  He,  thy  Son  and  Saviour,  vows 
To  crown  all  lowly  lofty  brows 

With  love  and  Joy  Uke  thine. 


"  Bless'd  is  the  womb  that  bare  Him ;  bless'd 
The  bosom  where  His  lips  were  press'd : 

BtU  rather  bUst'd  are  they 
Who  hear  Bis  word  and  keep  it  wdl, 
The  living  homes  where  Cbrist  shall  dwell 

And  never  pass  away."  " 


The  latest  and  worst  phase  of  the  error  has  been  the  attempt  to 
extend  to  Mary  herself  the  distinction  which  Christ  alone  possessed, 
of  being  conceived  without  sin. 

Immediately  after  the  Annunciation,  Mary  hastened  to  visit  her 
cousin  Elisabeth,  who  was  residing  with  her  husband,  in  one  of  the 
Levitical  cities  among  the  hills  of  Judah,  probably  Hebron,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  priests,  or  Juttah.^  The  first  words  she  uttered 
on  her  entrance  seemed  to  give  life  to  her  cousin's  unborn  child ;  and, 
prompted  by  this  sign,  Elisabeth  saluted  Mary  as  ''  the  mother  of 
the  Lord."  It  was  then  that  Mary,  doubtless  by  inmiediate  inspi- 
ration, uttered  the  first  of  those  three  glorious  canticles  concerning 
the  advent  of  Christ,  which  are  preserved  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  St.  Luke,  and  which  have  become  the  chief  hymns  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  the  Moffn^fioat,^  the  Benedictta^^  and  the  Nunc  Dimit- 
tis.^  The  Magnificat^  or  Song  of  Mary,  is  based  on  Hannah's  Song 
of  Thanksgiving  when  she  offered  Samuel  to  Jehovah,'*  but  it  is 
richly  fraught  with  phrases  taken  from  the  whole  range  of  Old 
Testament  Poetry.  One  term  deserves  especial  notice  because  of  its 
superstitious  abuse :  '*  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 
blessed,"  or  rather  "  count  me  happy,"  is  an  utterance  of  exuberant 
joy  first  used  by  Leah  on  the  birth  of  Asher.^^  Mary  stayed  with 
Elisabeth  three  months,  till  just  before  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

§  4.  That  event  gave  rise  to  the  first  public  intimation  of  the 
wonders  that  were  about  to  dawn  on  Israel.  Elisabeth's  relations 
and  friends  assembled  to  congratulate  her,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
from  its  birt^,  the  child  was  brought  to  the  priest  for  circumcision." 
On  this  occasion  the  new-bom  child  was  nameid,  as  if  to  connect  it  by 
its  personal  identity  with  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  Jehovah's 

i«  Luke  xL  27,  28.  -;   Hebnm. 


"  Keble,  Chriitian  Tear :  The  Awnun- 
dation. 

1*  Lake  L  39 ;  comp.  Josh.  xzi.  9-11.  On 
Jnttah,  see  Josh.  xv.  55,  xxi.  16.  It  stiU 
bears  the  name  of  Tutta,  and  is  south  of 


»«  Luke  i  46-65.  "  J  uke  L  68-79. 

w  Luke  iL  29-32.  »•  1  Sam.  ii.  1-9. 

17  Gen.  yy^-  13.  For  similar  uses  of 
/uMucapt^w,  see  Prov.  xxxi.  28,  Mai.  iii.  12, 
James  v.  11.  "  Lev.  xiL  3, 
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covenant.*'  The  near  relatives,  who  took  the  lead  as  'Zacharias  was 
still  dumb,  were  giving  the  child  its  father's  name,  when  Elisabeth 
insisted  on  his  being  called  John,  a  name  sacred  by  many  recollec- 
tions, especially  in  the  house  of  Levi,'-*^  and  borne  by  the  MaccabaBan 
princes,  but  strange  to  the  house  of  Zacharias.  The  father,  appealed 
to  by  signs,  surprised  the  company  by  writing  on  his  tablets,  "  His 
name  is- John."  "With  this  act  of  obedience  to  the  angelic  vision,  his 
tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  praised  God.  The  news  spread  through 
all  the  hills  of  Judah,  not  merely  exciting  wonder,  but  deep- thought 
and  expectation,  "  What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be  ?"  Signs, 
connected  probably  with  the  early  development  of  the  power  and 
temper  of  the  Nazarite,  showed  that  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with 
him."  The  spirit  of  prophecy  came  upon  Zacharias ;  and,  in  the 
second  of  the  hymns  already  mentioned,  he  blessed  God  who  had  at 
length  visited  His  people  with  redemption,  and  raised  up  for  them  a 
prince  and  Saviour  of  the  house. of  David,  to  fulfil  his  covenant  with 
Abraham ;  and  announced  that  John  was  the  prophet  of  God  and 
the  herald  of  this  Saviour. 

The  child's  training  was  in  accordance  with  this  destiny.  Not 
only  bound  by  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  but  appointed  to  proclaim 
repentance  to  a  people  sunk  in  all  the  sins  that  spring  from  self-, 
indulgence,  he  had  to  practise  the  sternest  self-denial,  but  for  which 
perhaps  he  might  have  become  another  Samson : — "  The  child  grew 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his 
showing  to  Israel."**  This  text  compels  us  to  abandon  all  the 
fancies  of  the  great  painters,  whose  "  Holy  Families  "  exhibit  John 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  Jesus,  whom  he  did  not  know  when  he 
came  to  him  for  baptism.^^  While  Jesus  was  brought  up  at  Naza- 
reth, John  lived  in  the  wild  region  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the 
prophet's  garment  of  camel's  hair  girded  about  him,^  feeding  on 
locusts  and  wild  honey ,^  and  prepared  for  his  mission,  like  his  pro- 
totype Elijah,  by  solitary  communion  with  God. 

§  6.  Meanwhile  Mary,  on  her  return  to  Nazareth,  had  her  joy 
overcast  by  a  great  trial.  According  to  Jewish  law,  the  tie  of 
betrothal  was  as  sacred  as  the  marriage  vow  itself;  and  Mary's 
apparent  violation  of  that  bond  exposed  her  to  the  death  of  an  adul- 
teress.   But  Joseph  was  no  hard  man,**  and  he  was  thinking  of 


"*  The  like  usage  in  the  Christian  Church 
makes  the  personal  name  the  christening 
aad'Chrittian  name. 

'-»  See  JoHANAN  and  John  in  the  Diet,  of 
the  Bible,      «  Luke  i.  80.      »  John  L  31. 

a  Matt  iiL  4 ;  Mark  I  6 :  comp.  2  K.  L  8. 

»  Comp.  Lev.  xi  22.  The  strict  law  of 
the  Nazarite  forbade  honey;  but  it  was 
not  prohibiled  to  John  by  the  angel,  Luke 
1.15.    Seep.  167 


^  The  English  reader,  hesitating  about 
the  propriety  of  the  word  **just"  in  this 
connexion  (Matt.  L  19),  is  hardly  helped 
by  the  information  that  the  word  translated 
"Just"  (Sucaioi)  means  also  kind.  The 
truth  is  that  it  means /air,  regardftd  of- 
that  highest  Justice,  which  is  superior  to 
law,  and  so  considerate  for  others.  The 
source  of  the  error  is  moral ;  a  conftision 
between  tnxe  justice  and  the  selfish  asser- 
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giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement  privately,  when  an  angel  revealed  to 
him,  in  a  dream,  the  holy  mystery  of  Mary's  conception,  and  repeated- 
the  injunction  already  given  to  her,  to  call  the  child  Jesus,  "  for  he 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."^"  Thug  was  fulfilled  the  great 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  concerning  the  birth  of  Emmanuel  (Qod  with  m) 
from  a  virgin  mother.®*'*  Joseph  immediately  obeyed  the  command 
of  the  angel  to  complete  the  espousal  of  Mary,  but  he  abstained  Irom 
consummating  the  marriage  till  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.^  The 
subsequent  virginity  of  Mary  is  simply  another  of  the  figments 
which  really  add  nothing  to  her  dignity  or  Coliness. 

§  6.  Though  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary  was  at  Nazareth,  the 
sure  word  of  prophecy  had  declared  that  the  Christ  should  be  bom  at 
Bethlehem,  the  native  place  of  his  royal  father  David ;  *  and  this 
was  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the  Eoman  Emperor*  A  decree 
was  issued  by  Augustus  for  a  census  of  "  all  the  world  "  over  which 
his  power  extended,  that  is,  the  Koman  Empire  and  its  subject  king- 
doms. The  connexion  of  Judaea  with  the  province  of  Syria,  first 
established  by  Pompey,  was  not  regarded  as  utterly  dissolved  by 
Herod's  elevation  to  the  throne ;  nor  was  the  dying  prince,  for  such 
was  Herod's  condition  at  this  time,  likely  to  contest  the  authority, 
under  whose  shelter  his  reign  had  flourished,  even  though  the  census 
might  betray  the  intention  of  absorbing  his  kingdom  into  the 
empire.*  The  sacred  pride  of  the  Jews  in  their  genealogies  would 
lead  them  to  hasten  to  the  head  cities  of  their  tribes  and  families. 
Thus  Mary,'though  about  to  become  a  mother,  traversed  with  her  hus- 
band the  length  of  the  land,  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,^  the  royal 
city  of  David,  to  whose  house  they  both  belonged.  The  caravanserai 
waa  crowded  with  wealthier  and  more  important  travellers ;  so  they 
sought  shelter  in  a  stable.  Here  Mary  gave  birth  to  the  SAyiouB 
of  the  world,  and  made  his  cradle  in.  the  manger  of  the  cattle.**^ 

But  there  was  no  lack  of  heralds  and  attendants  to  welcome  Him 
who  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
No  sooner  was  Jesus  bom  than  His  Oospd — **good  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  all  the  people  " — waa  proclaimed  by  an  angel  of  Jehovah  to 
certain  shepherds,  who  were  keeping  their  flocks  in  the  fields  by 


tioa  of  one's  own  right  According  to  this 
view,  Shylock  was  the  most  just  of  men, 
till  he  was  outwitted  by  one.  still  Jtu^. 

»Matt.  L  21.  Jesui  C^ri<rovs)  is  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua  or  Jeshua, 
a  contraction  of  Jehoshua,  that  is, "  help  of 
Jehovah"  or  *  Saviour"  (Num.  xliL  16). 
Jesus  is  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord : 
that  of  0irist  identifies  film  with  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  (John  L  41),  the  name  given 
to 'the  long  promised  Prophet  and  King 
whom  the  Jews  had  been  taught  by  the 


prophets  to  expect  The  word  Christ 
(Xpi<rr(k,  flrom  xp««»,  "  I  anoint ")  signifies, 
like  Messiah,  "Anointed." 

»b  Is.  vli,  14. 

27  Matt  L  18-25.  »  jfic.  v.2. 

»  Luke  iL  1, 2.  **  And  this  taxing  (census) 
waa  first  made  when  Cyrenius  (C^uirinus) 
waa  governor  of  Syria,"  Respecting  the 
difficulties  involved  in  this  passage,  see 
N(4es  and  IttustrcUums  (C). 

*  On  Bethlehem,  see  Notes  and  Tttustra- 
tions  (D),  n  Luke  ii.  1-7. 
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night,  the  fit  image  of  the  "  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep."  While 
he  directed  them  to  Bethlehem,  the  glory  of  God  shone  round  them, 
and  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  joined  in  the  chorus, — "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  toward  (or  among) 
men."  Hastening  to  Bethlehem,  the  shepherds  found  the  new-horn 
child  with  his  parents,  and  became  the  first  witnesses  to  His  advent. 
They  praised  God,  and  spread  the  news  abroad,  and  Mary  pondered 
in  her  heart  the  welcome  which  her  babe  had  received  from  heaven.** 

§  7.  Already  acting  on  the  principle  afterwards  proclaimed  by 
Christ, — "  it  becometh  ud  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,"® — since  He  was 
not  only  "  bom  of  a  woman,"  but  also  "  bom  under  the  law,"  **  his 
parents  brought  Him  to  the  priest  for  circumcision  at  the  earliest 
time  appointed  by  the  law,  the  eighth  day  from  his  birth ;  and  he 
was  called  Jesus,  as  the  angel  had  commanded.^  But  the  law  had 
still  another  claim  upon  him ;  and  the  only  begotten  son  of  God  was 
presented  to  Him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  firstborn  sons  of 
Jewish  mothers.^  As  soon  as  the  forty  days  allotted  for  purification 
after  the  birth  of  a  son  had  expired,  Mary  and  Joseph  broi^ht'  Jesus 
to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  sacrifice  appointed  for  the 
poorer  sort  of  the  people,  "  a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two  young 
pigeons,"  one  for  the  burnt-offering  and  the  other  for  the  sin-offering, 
— in  place  of  the  full  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  for  the  burnt-oflfering,  and  a 
pigeon  or  turtle-dove  for  the  sin-offering.*' 

This  first  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple  was  the  signal  foi 
His  reception  by  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives 
of  the  spiritual  remnant  of  Israel.  An  aged  man  and  woman  had 
long  watched,  with  prophetic  spirit,  for  the  dawn  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  Simeon,**  who  had  been  forewarned  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  he  should  not  die  till  he  had  seen  the  "  Anointed  of 
Jehovah,"  was  now  guided  by  the  same  Spirit  into  the  temple ;  and, 
taking  the  child  in  his  arms,  he  proclaimed  EUm,  for  the  first  time, 
as  the  Christ  of  God,  and  declared  that,  for  himself,  the  time  was 
come  to  depart  in  peace,  since  his  eyes  had  seen  the  Salvation  of  God, 
the  Light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Glory  of  Israel.  Thus  does  his 
sacred  song,  in  which  the  church  has  ever  since  united,  embody  the 
full  doctrine  of  the  personal  glory  of  Christ,  the  spiritual  purpose  of 
His  mission,  and  its  universal  extent ;  tmths  which,  when  fully 
leamt,  prepare  the  Christian  to  repeat  from  the  heart  his  "  Nunc 

«  Luke  iL  8-20.  ._  .  .  I  *»**>«T  HiUel  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 

"  '  -  «  -  -  about  A.D.  13,  and  whose  son  Gamaliel  wm 

the  Pharisee  at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  • 
brought  up.  But  this  is  improbable.  Si- 
meon was  a  common  name  among  the 
Jews;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  St.  Luke 
would  have  introduced  so  celebrated  a 
character  as  the  President  of  the  Sanhedrim 
merely  as  *  a  man  in  Jerusalem." 


»  Matt  i.  15.  w  GaL  iv.  4. 

»  Luke  ii.  21 ;  Matt  L  25.  It  should  be 
obsenred  that  Matthew  already  gives  Jesus 
His  official  name  of  Christ. 

»  Ex.  xlii.  2 ;  Kum.  viil.  16, 17. 

»  Luke  ii.  22-24 ;  Lev.  xii. 

"This  Simeon  has  been  identified  Ijy 
some  with  the  Simeon  who  succeeded  his 
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ZHmittisJ*  *  But  his  prophecy  was  not  ended ;  for,  as  Joseph  and 
Mary  wondered  at  his  words,  he  announced  the  varied  reception 
which  Christ  would  meet  from  his  own  people,  the  trial  of  the 
inmost  hearts  of  men  by  His  spirit,  and  the  sorrows  which,  in  striking 
at  Him,  should  smite  througl^  his  mother's  heart, — the  primal  curse 
and  blessing  on  the  woman.** 

Simeon  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel, 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  entered  the  sacred  court.  This  devout  woman 
had  employed  her  widowhood  of  84  years,  after  a  marriage  of  only  7, 
in  constant  prayers  and  fasting  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple. 
She  was  a  prophetess ;  and  in  that  character  she  now  gave  thanks  to 
Grod  for  the  advent  of  the  Christ,  and  repeated  her  testimony  to  all 
that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem.  It  seems  to  be  implied 
that  these  "  true  Israel "  were  few,  and  known  to  one  another,  a 
small  church  among  the  nation ;  nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the  part 
which  the  express  mention  of  Anna's  tribe  gives  to  Israely  as  well 
as  Judah,  in  the  welcoming  of  Christ.** 

§  8.  Nor  was  He  without  a  welcome  from  the  heathen  world. 
"  The  Glentiles  came  to  His  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  His 
rising."**  Tradition  and  philosophy  have  had  much  to  say  of  the 
**  wise  men  " — ^properly  Magianb — who  were  guided  by  a  star  from 
"  the  East  '*  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  suddenly  appeared  in  the  days 
of  Herod  the  Great,  enquiring  for  the  new*bom  king  of  the  Jews, 
whom  they  had  come  to  worship.**  That  they  were  three  in 
number,  and  that  they  were  named  Melchior,  Caspar,  and  Balthazar, 
are  statements  as  little  genuine  as  the  skulls  which  grin  out  of  the 
gems  that  deck  their  shrine  at  Cologne.**  If  not  "  kings,"  they  are 
proved  to  be  persons  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  distinction  by  the 
"  treasures"  which  they  opened,  to  present  their  gifts  to  Christ ;  and 
the  nature  of  those  gifts,  "gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh," 
implies  the  homage  commonly  paid  by  subject  nations  to  their 
superior  kings  and  conquerors.**  As  to  the  country  from  which 
they  eame,  9pinions  vary  greatly ;  but  their  following  the  guidance 
of  a  star,  and  their  name  of  Magians,  seem  to  point  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,*®  where  astronomy  was  early  cultivated  by 
the  Chaldseans,  and  where  the  old  Zend  religion  of  Zoroaster  had 
been  established  by  the  Persians.  That  religion,  remaining  pure 
from  the  grosser  forms  of  idolatry,  preserved  the  hope  of  a  great 
deliverer,  who  should  reform  the  world  and  establish  a  reign  of  peace. 

» Luke  ii.  25-32.  |      «Matt.  11  11 :   comp.   Gen.  xlili.  11; 


«>  Luke  ii.  33-35 :  comp.  1  Tim.  li.  15. 
«  Luke  ii.  36-38. 
42  Isaiah  Ix.  3. 
«  Matt  li.  1,  2. 

♦♦Their  number  and  names  were  per- 
haps fixed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 


*  Mystery,"  or  "  Miracle  Play."  j  Roman  empire. 


Ptolm  bdL  15 ;  1  Kings  x.  2,  10 ;  2  Chr. 
ix.  24. 

♦*  Their  character  as  representatives  of 
the  whole  heathen  world  is  perhaps  the 
more  decidedly  marked' by  their  coming 
from  a  coimtry  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
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That  some  tradition^  influenced  possibly  by  the  Jews  of  the  dis- 
persion, went  so  far  as  to  make  this  deliverer  a  "  King  of  the  Jews," 
seems  a  fair  inference  from  the  direct  form  of  their  enquiry  for  Him. 
As  to  the  sign  which  guided  them,  the  chief  difficulties  have  arisen 
firom  the  attempt  to  find  a  natural  explanation ;  for  the  plain  narra- 
tive of  St.  Matthew  evidently  represents  it  as  a  miracle  vouchsafed 
for  the  occasion.  The  ingenious  conjecture  of  certain  astronomers, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  star  was  caused  by  a  remarkable  con- 
junction of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  is  now  exploded.*'  The  approach  of 
the  two  planets  was  not  at  all  near  enough  for  them  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  single  star ;  nor  could  habitual  observers  of  the  heavens  fail  to 
recognise  the  positions  of  such  well-known  bodies.  Besides,  their 
"  standing  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was,"  so  as  to  define 
the  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  utterly  inconceivable.  It  only 
remains  for  us  to  lie  coptent  with  the  obvious  explanation,  that  some 
new  luminary,  whether  meteoric  or  celestial,  was  made  to  appear,  in  a 
manner  distinct  enough  to  the  eyes  of  practised  astronomers,  expressly 
to  guide  the  sages  on  their  way.  Ages  before,  a  prophet  from  the  same 
cegioES  had  predicted  the  Messiah  by  the  sign  of  "  the  star  that  should 
arise  out  of  Jacob  f  **  and,  while  these  sages  watched  the  heavens  with 
the  reverence  of  worshippers,  it  pleased  God  to  use  their  own  ideas 
as  the  source  of  new  light,  just  as  Paul  declared  to  the  Athenians 
the  "  Unknown  God,"  whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped. 
t'  Their  arrival  and  enquiries  threw  Jerusalem  into  commotion. 
With  his  usual  craft,  Herod  summoned  the  Sanhedrim,  and  learnt 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  at  Bethlehem.**  Having  enquired 
from  the  Magians  the  time  of  the  star's  appearance,  as  a  guide  to  that 
of  the  child's  birth,  he  professed  his  desire  to  worship  the  new-bom 
king,  and  sent  them  on  to  discover  his  abode.  The  star  again  guided 
them  over  the  five  miles  from  Jerusalem  to  Bfethlehem,  and  at  length 
stood  still  above  the  house  where  Jesus  was.  They  paid  Him  their 
willing  homage,  and  presented  their  costly  gifts,  the  first-fmits  of 
the  wealth  and  wisdom  of  the  Gentile  world. 

The  offerings  which  they  brought  have  been  regarded  as  sym- 
bolical :  the  gold  was  tribute  to  a  king,  the  frankincense  was  for  the 
use  of  a  priest,  and  the  myrrh  was  a  holy  preparing  for  the  tomb ; 
but,  in  a  more  general  view,  these  were  at  any  rate  the  offerings  made 
by  worshippers,  and  in  that  light  must  the  Magi  be  regarded.  By 
means  of  a  dream,  a  form,  of  divination  which  they  were  wont  to 
follow  with  implicit  faith,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  the  reason 
was  revealed  to  them,  they  were  warned  by  God  not  to  return 
to  Herod,  and  they  departed  into  their  own  country  by  another 
route,  perhaps  by  Hebron  and  round  the  southem  end  of  the  Dead 

*'  See  Diet,  of  the  Bilde,  art  Stae  op  thj  Wise  Men. 
*«  The  prophecy  of  Balaam,  In  Numbers  xxiv.  17.      «  Matt,  il  3-8 :  comp.  MIcah  v.  3. 
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Sea.^  Their  evafiion  increased  the  fears  and  rage  of  Herod,  who  was 
now  racked  by  the  tortures  of  his  last  illness.*^  He  who  had  sacrificed 
wife  and  sons  to  the  safety  of  his  crown,  resolved  to  make  sure  of  the 
destruction  of  the  unknown  infant  by  a  general  massacre  of  all  the 
male  children  in  Bethlehem  and  its  territory  under  two  years  old.** 

The  angel  of  God  was  again  sent  to  Joseph,  to  direct  him  to  carry 
Jesus  and  his  mother  into  Egypt,  where  they  remained  in  safety 
while  the  mothers  of  Bethlehem  realised  the  mournful  picture  long 

,  before  drawn  by  Jeremiah  under  the  image  of  Rachel,  whose  sepul- 
chre was  at  their  gated,  weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted,  because  they  were  not.**  The  abode  of  Jesus  in  Egypt 
formed  a  step  by  which  the  course  of  his  life  was  assimilated  to  that 
of  his  people's  history,  and  so  fulfilled,  in  its  highest  sense,  the  saying 

■  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  **  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son."  •*  The 
death  of  Herod,  shortly  before  the  Passover  of  the  same  year,  was  the 
signal  for  their  return  to  Palestine,  at  the  command  of  the  angel  to 
Joseph  in  a  dream.  But,  on  entering  Judaea,  they  learnt  that  the 
people  had  been  disappointed  of  the  succession  of  Herod  Antipas,  and 
that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Archelaus,  who  was  likely  to  tread 
in  his  father's  steps.**  So  they  turned  aside  by  the  coast  road  to 
Galilee,  and  returned  to  their  own  city  of  Nazareth,  whose  name, 
odious  to  the  Jews  of  Judah,  gave  Jesus  and  his  disciples  their  first 
appellation  of  Nazarenes,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold.** 

Here,  in  the  retirement  of  his  father's  lowly  abode,  we  lose  sight  of 
Jesus  for  twelve  years.  We  are  only  told  that  "  the  child  grew,  and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom :  and  the  grace  of  God  was 
upon  him*."  ^    It  is  clear  from  the  next  event  recorded  in  His  history, 

-  that  these  words  imply  not  only  a  growth  in  moral  and  spiritual 
excellence,  but  a  conscious  preparation  for  His  ministry  by  commu- 
nion with  His  divine  Father  and  by  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
His  public  ministry  did  not  begin  with  a  sudden  impulse,  but  was 
prepared  for  by  His  whole  life.     The  consciousness  of  His  divine 

^  nature  and  power  grew  and  ripened  and  strengthened  until  the  time 
of  His  showing  unto  Israel.  The  very  silence  of  the  evangelists, 
however,  leads  to  some  important  inferences  respecting  our  Saviour's 
training  in  boyhood  and  in  youth.  As  Neander  has  observed — "  His 
education  for  a  teacher  was  not  due  to  any  of  the  theological  schools 
then  existing  in  Judaea ;"  and  thus  was  He  the  better  prepared  to 
stand  forth,  in  perfect  independence,  as  the  antagonist  and  rebuker 


«»  Matt,  a  9-12.     »•  See  Oliap.  IV.  p.  70. 

*2  The  number  of  victims  is  commonly 
misconceived,  see  Ch.  IV.  2.  c  Tlie  Church 
has  placed  the  "Holy  Innocents"  among 
its  Protomartyrs.  See  Wheatley  on  the 
Common  Prayer,  c  v.  sec.  iv.  2. 

»  Jer.  xxxL  16 :  comp.  xL  1. 


M  Hosea  xL  1. 

"  See  Chap.  V.  $  1,  p.  11. 

,  M  Matt  ii.  13-23.  This  is  the  name  stUl 
given  to  Christians  in  all  Mahometan 
oonntrics.  On  the  position  of  Kazareth 
see  IfoUi  and  lUuttraticns  (£). 

s'  Luke  iL  39, 40. 
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alike  of  the  dead  ritualism  and  hypocritical  casuistry  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Scribes,  and  the  negative  coldness  of  the  Sadducees.  And  while 
the  rigid  purity  which  He  taught  might  suggest  something  of  an 
outward  resemblance  to  the  Essenes,  He  had  no  real  connexion  with 
that  ascetic  body,  to  deaden  His  sympathies  with  humanity  at  large. 
Herein  was  the  cont^rast  with  His  forerunner,  which  He  himself 
traces — "  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking :  the  Son  of  Man 
came  eating  and  drinking." 

§  9.  Ever  since  the  Captivity,  the  great  festivals,  like  the  other 
institutions  of  the  law,  had  been  observed  with  regularity,  and  even 
the  women  went  up  to  Jerusalem  once  a  year  to  keep  the  Passover. 
Such  was  the  custom  of  our  Saviour's  parents ;  and  when  He  reached 
the  age  of  twelve,  he  accompanied  them  to  the  feast.  When  Joseph 
and  Mary  left  Jerusalem,  He  remained  behind,  His  absence  being  only 
discovered  after  -the  caravan  had  gone  a  day's  journey.  His  sorrow- 
ing parents  found  Him  in  the  temple,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  the 
professed  teachers  of  the  law,  astonishing  all  who  heard  Him,  both 
by  His  replies  to  them  and  by  His  own  questions.*^  There  is  nothing 
here  to  imply  a  contentious  spirit ;  but,  in  the  sincere  effort  to  obtain 
instruction,  He  could  not  but  show  the  fruits  of  His  profound  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit  that  had  "filled  Him  with 
wisdom."  This  "  spiritual  discernment,"  by  which  He  opened  the  true 
meaning  of  God's  Word,  was  the  "  understanding  "  which  astonished 
the  "  natural  men,"  who  had  long  been  bound  down  to  the  mere  letter. 

This  interview  with  the  Jewish  Rabbis  is  the  first  of  several  dis- 
cussions in  which  we  may  trace  our  Lord's  independence  of  the 
teaching  of  the  schools.  "  Had  Jesus  been  trained  in  the  Jewish 
seminaries,  His  opponents  would  doubtless  have  reproached  Him  with- 
the  arrogance  of  setting  up  for  master  where  He  himself  had  been  a 
pupil.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  they  censured  Him  for 
attempting  to  explam  the  Scriptures  without  having  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  schools.^  His  first  appearance  as  a  teacher  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth  caused  even  greater  surprise,  as  He  was 
known  there,  not  as  one  learned  in  the  law,  but  rather  as  a  car- 
penter's son,  who  had  perhaps  himself  worked  at  his  father's  trade. 
The  general  impression  of  His  discourses  everywhere  was,  that  they 
contained  totally  different  materials  from  those  furnished  by  the 
theological  schools."** 

His  celebrated  reply  to  his  mother-—"  Why  did  ye  seek  me? 
Knew  ye  n6t  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ?  "  not  only 
reveals  His  full  consciousness  of  His  divine  mission,  and  His  zeal  to 
enter  upon  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  but  His  use  of  the  word 

^  Luke  ii.  41-4t. 

w  John  vii.  15 :  ••  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned  ?" 

»  Matt  vii.  29 ;  Neander's  Life  of  Christ,  book  ii.  ch.  I. 
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Father  derives  a  peculiar  significance  from  the  remonstrance  of 
Mary — "Behold  thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing."** 
And  yet,  though  thus  conscious  of  a  higher  source  of  His  being,  and 
a  higher  authority  for  His  actions,  He  again  "  fulfilled  all  the  right- 
eousness "  of  filial  duty,  and  proved  that  He  had  learned  at  this  early 
age  the  hardest  of  all  lessons,  to  wait  God's  time  when  we  seem  to  be 
not  only  wasting  our  own,  but  losing  opportunities  of  serving  Him. 

§  10.  The  gospel  narrative  here  passes  over  another  interval  of 
eighteen  years,  from  Christ's  12th  year  to  His  30th,  with  the  brief 
record — "  He  went  down  with  His  parents,  and  came  to  Nazareth, 
and  was  subject  unto  them :  but  His  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in 
her  heart.  And  Jesus  iucreased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 
fevour  with  GK)d  and  man."  ^  That  He  shared  all  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  Joseph's  lowly  lot,  is  clear  from  the  taunt  of  His 
fellow  citizens  of  Nazareth  and  the  neighbourhood — "  Is  not  this  the 
carpenter's  son  ?  "  ••  That  He  worked  at  His  father's  bench,  may  be 
inferred  not  only  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  also  from 
the  laudable  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  bring  up  their  sons  in  some 
trade  and  handicraft.*^  Joseph  appears  to  have  died  at  some  time 
between  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  the  Temple  in  His  twelfth  year  and 
His  entrance  upon  His  ministry.  Mary  had  a  sister  also  called 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Alphasus  or  Clopas.  Her  husband  appears  like- 
wise to  have  died  before  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  commenced ;  and 
the  two  widowed  sisters,  with  their  families,  apparently  lived  to- 
gether at  Nazareth.** 

That  the  "  Son  of  the  Highest "  was  bom  in  an  humble  station, 
and  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  laboured  as  a  workman,  established 
from  the  first  His  sympathy  with  all  conditions  of  humanity  with- 
out distinction  of  rank  and  occupation,  and  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  civil  and  social  relations  of  man- 
kind. In  that  lowly  condition,  too.  He  would  see  an  abundant 
measure  of  the  suffering  which  He  came  to  relieve,  and  enough  of 
the  sjn  from  which  all  suffering  springs,  to  supply  the  want  of  its 
consciousness  in  His  own  sinless  nature.  For  the  experience  of  sin 
in  the  world  into  which  He  had  come  was  needfu)  to  prepare  Him 
for  the  great  work  of  saving  His  people  from  their  sins. 

The  later  incident  of  His  invitation,  with  His  mother,  to  the  mar- 
riage at  Cana,  as  well  as  the  social  character  of  His  pubUc  life>  imply 
that  the  whole  family  lived  in  cheerful  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  their  own  and  the  surrounding  villages,  and  that  Jesus  was 
no  recluse.     So  much  we  may  gather  respecting  BQs  outer  life.     The 


«  Luke  IL  48-50.         **  Lake  ii.  61,  52. 

e  Matt.  xL  65 ;  Mark  vi.  3 ;  Lake  iv. 
22;  John  vt  42. 

M  In  Mark  vi.  3,  He  Is  himself  called 
-the  carpenter."     Mr.  Herbert's  pictare 


conveyB  a  vivid  impression  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  the  forecast 
of  the  Shadow  of  the  Cross. 

»  See  Notes  and  lUuttratumt  to  chap, 
ix.  pp.  236,  237. 
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mysteries  of  His  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  progress  during 
that  critical  period,  in  which  He  passed  from  boyhood  to  the  full 
nmturity  of  man,  are  too  deep  for  human  imagination,  and  can  only 
be  seen  in  the  fruit  borne  in  His  ministry.  But  there  is  the  great 
fact,  of  the  deepest  significance  for  us,  that  "  Jesus  increased  in  wis- 
dom and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man."  Here  is  one  of 
those  traits  of  Christ's  perfect  humanity,  which  have  perhaps  beea 
too  little  regarded  by  those  who  have  had  to  defend  the  great  doc- 
trine of  His  true  divinity.  "  It  behoved  Him  in  all  things  to  be 
made  like  to  His  brethren."  This  truth  is  obvious  in  regard  to  His 
ph^rgical  growth;  but  it  is  no  less  true  of  His  mind  and  soul. 
Neither  did  the  mysterious  \;inion  of  the  Grodhead  with  His  human 
nature  exempt  Him'  from  learning  to  know  the  will  of  God  by 
patient  study,  and-  to  do  it  by  discipline  and  self-denial ;  nor  did 
that  complacent  regard  of  the  eternal  Father  for  the  co-eternal  Son, 
which  was  especially  exhibited  on  His  consent,  to  save  mankind — 
"Lo !  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God  ""—preclude  that  growth  in 
favour,  with  God  as  well  as  man,  which  was  the  natural  reward  of 
BQs  tnie  growth  in  virtue  and  in  knowledge.  The  many  proofs  that . 
this  progress  still  went  on  during  all  His  life  are  crowned  by  the  last 
scene  of  trial,  in  which  He  recognised  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  will  of  God  and  His  self-will  $ls  man,  and  agonized  in  prayer 
to  achieve  the  victory,  "  Father !  not  My  will,  but  Thine,  be  done." 
Such  considerations  are  most  important,  not  only  as  giving  us  a 
truer  view  of  our  Saviour's  nature,  but  as  showing  that  He  has  the 
perfect  sympathy  of  experience  with  our  moral,  ay,  and  intellectual 
conflicts,  and  that  His  human  virtues,  however  transcendant  in  degree, 
are  in  kind  real  examples,  which  we  may  imitate  by  the  means  He 
used,  because  "  as  He  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world."  ''^ 

«  Psalm  xL  6 ;  Heb.  x.  T,  9.  »  1  John  iv.  17. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)— GENEA^LOGY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Thr  genealogies  of  our  Lord,  as  given  in 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  have  occasioned 
much  discussion.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
here  that' the  prophets  announced  ourl^ord 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  seed  of  Abraham  and 
the  son  of  David,  and  the  angel  declared 
that  to  Him  should  be  given  the  throne 
of  His  father  David,  that  He  might  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever.  Hia 
descent  from  David  and  Abraham  being 
therefore  an  essential  part  of  his  Mes- 
siahship,  it  was  right  that  His  genealogy 
should  be  given  as  a  portion  of  Gospel 


truth.  Considering,  Airther,  that  to  the 
Jews  first  He  was  manifested  and  preached, 
and  that  His  descent  from  David  and 
Abraham  was  a  matter  of  special  interest 
to  them,  it  seems  likely  that  the  proof  of 
His  descent  would  be  one  especially  adapted 
to  convince  them;  in  other  words,  that  it 
would  be  drawn  from  documents  which 
they  deemed  authentic.  Such  were  the 
genealogical  records  preserved  at  Jeru- 
salem. And  when  to  the  above  consi- 
derations we  add  the  fact  that  the  lineage 
of  Joseph  was  actually  made  out  from 
authentic  records  for  the  purpose  of  the 
civil  census  ordered  by  Augustus,  it  be- 
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oomes  morally  certain  tbat  the  genealogy 
of  Jeans  Christ  was  extracted  fifom  the 
public  rasters.  Another  consideration 
adds  yet  further  conviction.  It  has  often 
excited  surprise  that '  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  should  both  give  the  descent  of 
Joseph,  and  not  Mary.  But  if  these  genea- 
lofpes  were  those  contained  in  the  public 
registers,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  In 
them  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  espoused 
wife  of  Joseph,  could  only  appear  as 
Joseph's  son  (comp.  John  L  45).  In  trans- 
itsrring  them  to  the  pages  of  the  Gospels, 
the  evangelists  only  added  the  qualifying 
expression  "  as  was  supposed  "  (Luke  iii.  23, 
and  its  equivalent,  Matt,  i  16). 

But  now  to  approach  the  difiBculties  with 
which  the  genealogies  of  Christ  are  thought 
to  be  beset.  These  difficulties  have  seemed 
so  considerable  in  all  ages  as  to  drive  com* 
mentators  to  very  strange  shifts.  Some,  as 
early  as  the  second  century,  broached  the 
notion,  which  Julius  Africanus  vigorously 
repudiates,  that  the  genealogies  are  hna- 
ginary  Usts,  designed  only  to  set  forth  the 
union  of  royal  and  priestly  descent  in  Christ. 
Others  on  the  contrary,  to  silence  this  and 
similar  solutions,  brought  in  a  Dem  ex 
maOiind,  in  the  shape  of  a  tradition  de- 
rived from  the  Bespoeyni,  In  which  'hj  an 
ttigenious  application  of  the  laW  of  Levirate 
to  two  uterine  brothers,  whose  mother  had 
married  first  into  the  house  of  Solomon, 
and  afterwards  into  the  house  of  Nathan, 
some  of  the  discrepancies  were  reconciled, 
though  the  meeting  of  the  two  genealogies 
in  Zerubbabel  and  Salathiel  is  wholly  im- 
acconnted  for.  Later,  and  chiefly  among 
Protestant  divines,  the  theory  Was  invented 
of  one  genealogy  being  Joseph's,  and  the 
other  Mary's,'  a  theory  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  plain  letter  of  the  Scripture 
narrative,  and  leaving  untouched  a»  many 
difficulties  as  it  solves.  The  fertile  Inven- 
tion  of  Annius  of  Viterbo  forged  a  book  in 
Philo's  name,  which  accounted  for  the  dis- 
crepancies by  asserting  that  all  Christ's  , 
ancestors,  ft-om  David  downwards,  had  two 
names.  The  circumstance,  however,  of  one 
line  running  up  to  Solomon,  and  the  other 
to  Nathan,  was  overlooked.  Other  fan- 
clful  suggestions  have  been  offered;  while 
infidels,  ft-om  Porphyry  downwards,  have 
seen  in  what  they  call  the  contradiction 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  a  proof  of  the  spu- 
riousness  of  the  Qospels ;  and  critics,  like 
Professor  Norton,  a  proof  of  such  portions 
of  Scripture  being  interpolated.  Others, 
like  Alford,  content  themselves  with  saying 
that  solution  is  impossible,  without  farther 


.knowledge  than  we  possess.  But  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  after  all,  in  regard  to 
the  main  points,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all, 
if  only  the  documents  in  question  are  dealt 
with  reasonably,  and  after  the  analogy  of 
similar  Jewish  documents  in  the  0.  T. ; 
and  that  the  clues  to  a  right  understand* 
ing  of  them  are  so  patent,  and  so  strongly 
marked,  that  it  is  surprising  thAt  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  should  have  existed. 
The  following  propositions  will  explain  the 
true  construction  of  these  genealogies  :— 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of 
Joseph,  i.  e.  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed 
and  legal  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  One 
has  only  to  read  them  to  be  satisfied  of  this. 
The  notices  of  Joseph  as  being  of  the  house 
of  David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who  give 
the  pedigree^  are  an  additional  confirmation 
(Matt.  L  20 ;  Luke  L  27,  iL  4,  &c.) ;  and  since 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  pedigrees 
were  ^tracted  from  the  public  archives, 
fhey  must  have  been  Joseph's. 

2.  The  genealogy  of  St  Matthew  is 
Joseph's  genealogy  as  legal  successor  to 
the  throne  of  David,  i  e.  it  exhibits  the 
successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom  ending  with 
Christ,  as  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St  Luke's 
is  Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibiting 
his  real  birth,  as  David's  ^n,  and  thus 
showing  why  he  was  heir  to  Solomon's 
crown.  The  shnple  principle  that  one 
evangelist  exhibits  that  genealogy  which 
contained  the  successive  heirs  to  David's 
and  Solomon's  throne,  while  ,the  other  ex- 
hibits the  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was 
the  heir,  explains  all  the  anomalies  of  the 
two  pedigprees,  their  agreements  as  well  as 
their  discrepancies,  and  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  two  at  alL 

3.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all 
probability  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first 
cousin  to  Joseph  her  husband.  So  that  in 
point  of  fact,  though  not  of /orm,  both  the 
genealogies  are  as  much  hers  as  her 
husband's. 

Respecting  the  minor  difficulties  in  the 
l^nealogies,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
Diet,  of  the  BiUe,  art  GEfirsALOQT  of  Jesus 

CORIST. 

(B.>— DATE  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST. 

AocoBDiKO  to  the  received  chronology, 
which  is  in  fact  that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus 
in  the  6th  century,  our  Lord  was  bom  in 
the  year  of  Rome  754,  which  is  therefore 
called  AJ>.  1.  But  modem  writers^  with 
hardly  an  exoepticm,  believe  that  this  caU 
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eolation  places  the  nativity  some  years  too 
Late ;  although  they  differ  as  to  the  amount 
of  error.  Herod  the  Great  died,  according 
to  Joeephus^  in  the  thi|:ty-seventh  year 
after  he  was  appointed  king  (^Ant.  zvii.  8, 
$  1,  B.  J.  I  33,^  8).  His  elevation  coincides 
with  the  consul^ip  of  Cu.  DomiUus  Cal- 
vinus  and  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  and  this  deter- 
mines the  dat3  ▲.u.c.  7l4=:B.c.  40  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ziv.  14,  $  5).  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  hi  such  calculations  Josephus  reckpns 
the  years  ftom  the  month  Kisan  to  Niaan ; 
and  also  that  the  death  of  Herod  took  place 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirty-seventh  year, 
or  Just  before  the  Passover  (Joseph.  Ant 
xviL  »,  $3);  if  then  thirty-six  complete 
years  are  added,  they  give  the  year  of 
Herod's  death  a.vjc.  750ssb.c  4.  As 
Jesus  was  bom  during  the  life  of  Herod, 
it  foUows  from  these  data  that  the  NaUvity 
took  place  some  time  before  the  month  of 
April  750-;  and  if  it  took  place  only  a  few 
months  before  Herod's  death,  then  its  date 
would  be  four  years  earlier  than  the  Dio- 
nysian  reckoning.  We  have  no  precise' 
data  for  determining  the  interval  between 
the  bhrth  of  Jesus  and  the  death  of  Herod ; 
but  there  are  some  reasons  for  supposing 
it  to  have  been  briefer  than  the  space  be- 
tween "Christmas"  and  "Easter."  The 
ipocii  of  the  Cairistian  era,  however,  is 
independent  of  this  nice  calculation,  being 
the  gov  point  betvoeen  Dec.  31  and  Jan.  I 
nearest  the  actual  event, ».«.,  the  beginning 
of  B.C.  4.— Mr.  Lewin,  however,  places  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  in  B.C.  6,  about  August 
1.   See  note  on  p.  301. 


(C.)-CYRKNHJS  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

Ctbenius  (Kv(nivi<K)  ia«  Gredc  form  of  the 
Rmnaa  name  QniBnms,  whose  full  name  is 
Publiua  Sulpidus  Quirinus.  He  was  consul 
B.C.  12,  and  made  governor  of  Syria  after  the 
banishment  of  Archelaus  in  aj).  1  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviL  13,  $  5).  He  was  sent  to  make 
an  enrolment  of  property  in  Syria,  and 
made  accordhigly,  both  there  and  m  Jud£a» 
a  census  or  airoypa^^  (Joseph.  {.  c  and 
xviiL  1,  $  1).  But  this  census  seems  in 
Luke  (iL  2)  to  be  identified  with  one  which 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  • 
when  Sentius  SatuminuB  is  said  to  have 
been  governor  of  Syria.  Hence  has  arisen 
a  considerable  difficulty,  which  has  been 
variously  solved,  either  by  supposhig  some 
ooi^ption  in  the  text  of  St  Luke  (a  sup- 
position which  is  not  countenanced  by  any 
external  critical  evidence),  or  by  giving 
some  unusual  sense  to  his  words,  aum  if 


T^f  Svpiois  KvpT^viov.  But  Profl  A.  W. 
Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  has  assigned  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  Quirinus  was  ttoice  go- 
vernor of^Syria,  and  that  the  first  census 
was  made  in  his  first  governorship,  which 
dates  from  b.c.  4  to  b.o.  1,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  M.  LoUius. 


(D.)— BETHLEHEM. 

Beth-uchem  (t.  e.  house  of  bread)  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  Palestine.  Its  earliest 
name  was  Ephb^th  or  EraitATAH  (see  Gen. 
XXXV.  16,  xlviii.  1 ;  Josh.  xv.  69,  LXX.), 
and  it  is  not  till  long  after  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  Israelites  that  we 
meet  with  it  under  its  new  name  of  Beth- 
lehem. The  ancient  name  still  lingered  aa 
a  f*™<H*r  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  place  (Kuth  L  2,  iv.  ll; 
1  Sam.  xvil  12),  and  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Psalmists  and  Prophets  (Ps.  cxxxii.  6 ;  Mic. 
V.  2)  to  a  late  period.  After  the  conquest, 
Bethlehem  appears  under  its  own  name 
Beth-lehem-Judah  (Judg.  xviL  1 ;  1  Sam. 
xviL  12;  Ruth  L  1,  2),  possibly  to  distin- 
guish it  fh>m  the  smaU  and  remote  place 
of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun.  Bethlehem, 
althottgh  the  birthplace  of  David  and  our 
Lortl,  remained  in  obscurity  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Sacred  history.  After  its 
mention  in  the  N.  T.  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  Bethlehem  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  century,  when  Justin  Martyr  speaks 
of  our  Lord's  birth  as  having  taken  place 
*<  in  a  certain  cave  very  close  to  the  village," 
which  cave  he  goes  on  to  say  had  been  spe- 
cially pohited  out  by  Isaiah  aa  "  a  s^^n." 
The  passage  from  Isaiah  to  which  he  refers 
is  xxxiii.  13-19,  in  the  LXX.  version  of 
which  occurs  the  following — "He  shall 
dwell  on  high :  His  place  of  defence  shall 
be  tai  a  lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock" 
(Justin,  DUd.  c.  Tryph.  $$  78, 10).  While 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  certainty  that 
the  tradition  is  true,  there  is  no  reason  for 
discrediting  it.  There  is  nothing^  hi  itself 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  the  place 
in  which  Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter, 
and  where  was  the  "  manger  "  or  "  stall " 
(whatever  the^arvij  may  have  been),  was 
a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock  of  which  the 
emhience  of  Bethlehem  is  composed.  But 
the  step  ftom  the  belief  that  the  nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the 
belief  that  the  present  subterraneous  vault 
or  crypt  is  that  cavern,  is  a  very  wide  one. 
The  present  church  was  built  by  Constan- 
tine  about  a  j>.  330. 
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The  modem  town  of  BeU4ahm  Uee  to 
the  K  of  the  main  road  firom  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron.  6  miles  flrcxn  the  former.  It  covers 
the  JL  and  N.E.  parte  of  the  ridge  of  a 
"  long  gray  hill "  of  Jura  limeetone,  which 
is  about  a  mile  in  length. 

(R)— NAZARETH. 

Nazabkth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
^  Testament  or  in  Josephus,  but  occurs  first 
in  Matt.  iL  23,  though  a  town  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  existed  on  so  eligible  a  spot 
from  much  earlier  times.  It  is  situated 
among  the  hills  which  constitute  the  south 
ridges  of  Lebanon,  Just  before  they  sink 
down  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  Among 
those  hills  is  a  valley  whieh  nms  in  a 
wavii^  line  nearly  east  and  west,  about  a 
mile  long  and,  on  the  average,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  broad,  but  which  at  a  certain  point 
enlai^es  itself  considerably  so  as  to  fom^  a 
sort  of  bashi.  In  this  basin  or  enclosure, 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  hill-side,  lies 
the  quiet  secluded  village  in  which  the 
Saviour  of  men  spent  the  greater  part  of 
His  earthly  existence.  Being  so  sheltered 
by  hills,  Nazareth  enjoys  a  mild  atmosphere 
and  climata  Hence  all  the  fruits  of  the 
country — as  pomegranates,  oranges,  figs, 
olives — ^ripen  early  and  attain  a  rare  per- 
fection. Of  the  identification  of  the  ancient 
site  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  name  of 
ttie  present  village  is  en-Ndzirdh,  the  same, 
therefore,  as  of  old ;  it  is  formed  on  a  hill 
or  mountain  (Luke  iv.  29) ;  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  of  Galilee  (Mark  i. 
ft) ;  it  is  near  Cana  (whether  we  assume 
Kama  on  the  east  or  SJana  on  the  north- 
east as  the  scene-  of  the  first  miracle), 
according  to  the  impUcati<Hi  in  John  ii.  1, 3, 
11 ;  a  precipice  exists  in  the  nei^bourhood 
(Luke  iv.  29) ;  and,  finally,  a  series  of  testi- 
monies reach  back  to  £Xisebius,  the  fisither 
of  Church  history,  which  represent  the  place 
as  having  occupied  an  invariable  position. 
The  origin  of  the  disrepute  in  which 
Naau-eth  stood  (John  1 47)  is  not  coiainly 
known.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  were 
looked  upon  M^th  contempt  by  the  people  of 
Judaea  because  they  spoke  a  ruder  dialect, 
were  less  cultivated,  and  ^ere  more  ex- 
posed by'their  position  to  contact  with  the 
heathen.  But  Naasareth  laboured  under  a 
special  opprobrium,  for  it  was  a  Galilean 
and  not  a  southern  Jew  who  asked  the 


reproachful  question,  whether  *  any  good 
thing  "  could  come  from  that  source.  The 
term  *'  good "  (iyaBov),  having  more  oomr 
monly  an  ethical  sense,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth 
may  have  had  a  bad  name  among  their 
neighbours  for  irreligion  or  some  laxity  of 
morals.  The  supposition  receives  support 
fh>m  the  disposition  which  they  manifested 
towards  the  person  aad  ministry  of  our 
Lord.  They  attempted  to  kill  Him ;  they 
expelled  Him  twice  (if  Luke  iv.  16-29. 
and  Matt  xiii.  54-68,  relate  probably  to 
different  occurrences)  from  their  borders ; 
they  we^  so  wilful  and  imbelieving  that 
He  i)erformed  not  many  miracles  among 
them  (Matt  xilL  58);  and,  finally,  they 
compelled  Htan  to  turn  His  back  upon  them 
and  reside  at  Capemaufti  (Matt  iv.  13). 

Among  the  "holy  places"  which  the 
legends  have  sought  to  connect  with  events 
in  the  life  of  Cauist  two  localities  are 
of  special  interest  One  of  these  is  the 
-  Fountain  of  the  Virgbi,"  situated  at  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  where, 
according  to  one  ta«dition,  the  mother  of 
Jesus  received  the  angd's  salutation  (Luke 
i  28).  Though  we  may  attach  no  import- 
ance to  this  latter  belief,  we  must,  on  other 
accounts,  regard  the  spring  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  that  of  religious  veneration.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  Mary, 
during  her  life  at  Nazareth,  no  doubt  ac- 
companied often  by  "the  child  Jesus^" 
must  have  been  accustomed  to  repair  to 
this  fountain  for  water,  as  is  the  practice 
of  the  women  of  that  village  at  the  present 
day.  It  presents  a  busy  scene,  from  the 
number  of  thoee,  hurrying  to  and  fh>,  en- 
gaged in  the  labour  of  water-carrying. 

The  other  place  is  that  of  the  attempted 
Precipitation.  We  are  directed  to  the  true 
scene  of  this  occurrence^  not  so  much  by 
any  tradition  as  by  internal  indications  in 
the  Gospel  history  itsell  A  prevalent 
opinion  of  the  country  has  transferred  the 
event  to  a  hiU  about  two  miles  south-east 
of  the  town.  Above  the  town  are  several 
rocky  ledges  over  which  a  person  could 
not  be  thrown  without  almost  certain  de- 
struction. But  there  is  one'  very  remark- 
able precipice,  almost  perpendicular  and 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  near-  the  Maronite 
church,  whidi  may  well  be  supposed  to  be 
Uie  identical  one  over  which  His  inftiriated 
townsmen  attempted  to  hurl  Jesus. 


(     1C6     ) 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OUB  saviour's  early  ministry.       from  the   preaching  op  JOHN 
THE  BAPTIST   TO   CHRIST's   FIRST   PASSOVER.      A.D.   26—27. 

$  1.  State  of  Jndaea  at  the  appearance  of  John  the  BAPnsr.  $  2.  His  preaching  of 
repentance,  and  his  Raptism.  His  addresses  to  different  classes.  The  Pharisees 
rciject,  the  common  i)eople  and  Publicans  believe  him.  ^  3.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus ; 
its  significance.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Jesus  prodaimed  th*  Son  of  God. 
^  4.  The  temptation  of  Jesus:  its  meaning,  scene,  and  incidents:  i>arallel  to  Moses 
and  Elijah  in  the  desert.  The  ministry  of  angels.  $  5.  John  disclaims  the  Messiah- 
ship  for  hunself,  and  proclaims  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God.  §  6.  Two  of  John's  disciples 
follow  Christ>— Andrew,  and  probably  John.  Andrew  brings  his  brother  Simon.. 
Beginning  of  the  Christian  Church.  Call  of  Philip  and  Nathanael,  or  Bartholomew. 
Their  successive  confessions  of  the  Christ.  ^  1.  Goes  with  His  disciples  into  Galilee. 
The  Marriage  Feast  at  Cana.  Jesus  and  Mary.  Our  Lord's  First  Miracle.  Essen* 
tial  character  of  miracles.  Already  ftimiliar  to  the  Jews.  Testa  laid  down  by  the 
Rabbis;  satisfied  in  the  miracle  at  Cana.  Its  efi^  on  the  disciples.  Social  aspect 
of  the  miracle.  Sanction  of  the  ordinance  of  marriage,  though  Himself  unmarried. 
^  8.  Christ's  short  abode  at  Capernaum.  Conclusion  of  the  more  private  opening' 
of  His  ministry.    Approach  of  the  Passover. 

§  1.  The  preceding  narrative  has  left  both  Jesus  and  His  appointed 
forerunner  awaiting  "the  time  of  their  showing  to  Israel,"  the 
former  in  the  circle  of  his  family,  the  latter  leading  a  wild,  ascetic 
life  in  the  wildernesses  about  Engedi.     Meanwhile,  the  state  of  the 
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Holy  Land  was 'enough  to  show  that  "the  fuhiess  of  time  was 
come  "  for  the  appearance  of  the  preacher  of  repentance  as  the  herald 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  "  The  sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah  " 
at  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod  (a.d.  7);  and 
Judasa  was  governed  by  a  Roman  procurator  under  the  prefect  of 
Syria.*  The  degradation  of  seeing  a  heathen  power  on  the  ruins  of 
the  throne  of  David  was  embittered  by  the  oppression  of  the 
pMicans  (^portitores),  generally  Jews — collectors  who  exacted  far 
more  than  they,  had  to  pay  over  to  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.* 
The  people  were  ripe  for  rebellion ;  and  a  sect  arose,  under  Judas,  the 
Gaulonite,  denying  the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to  Caesar. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Judasa  when  John  the  Baptist 
appeared  in  public,  at  the  epoch  which  St.  Luke  carefully  marks  by 
a  concurrence  of  chronological  data.'  It  was  in  the  15th  year  of 
Tiberius,  a.d.  26  (reckoning  from  his  association  with  Augustus  in 
the  empire  in  a.d.  12),  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  procurator  of 
Judaea,  Herod  Antipas  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  Philip  tetrarch  of  Ituraea 
and  TVachonitis,  and  Lysanias  tetrarch  of  Abilene.  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  are  both  named  as  high-priests ;  in  fact,  Annas  was  deposed 
by  Valerius  Gratus  in  a-d-  14,  and  was  succeeded  after  a  time  by 
his  son-in-law,  Caiaphas  or  Joseph.  In  the  subsequent  narrative  we 
find  both  acting  together,  with  a  sort  of  joint  authority,  as  heads  of 
the  Jewish  people.  The  frequent  changes  in  the  high-priesthood  at 
*  this  time  formed  an  irritating  feature  of  the  Roman  policy. 

§  2.  At  this  time  of  general  commotion  and  expectation,  the 
prophetic  word  of  God  came  to  John  in.  the  wilderness  of  Judasa, 
and  he  came  forward  as  a  preacher.  Though  he  laid  no  claim  to 
miraculous  powers,*  there  was  everything  about  him  to  excite  atten- 
tion. A  rare,  and  probably  solitary  specimen  of  the  ancient  Nazar- 
ites,  like  Samson  and  Samuel,  commanding  admiration  by  his  life 
of  ascetic  retirement,  he  had  assumed  also  the  prophet's  mantle  of 
camel's  hair,  fastened  to  the  body  by  a  girdle,  a  dress  which  of  itself 
recalled  the  person  of  Elijah.'^    Being,  in  fact,  the  greatest,  as  he 


1  See  p.  83. 

'Luke  iiL  13.  See  NoUt  and  TOub- 
traiUms  (A),  The  Publicans. 

s  Luke  iiL  1,  2.  *  John  z.  41. 

fi  2  Kings  1.  8 :  oomp.  Zech.  xiiL  4.  His 
food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.  There 
aze  people  at  this  day  who  gravely  assert 
that  the  locusts  which  formed  part  of  the 
food  of  the  Baptist  were  not  the  insects  of 
that  name,  but  the  long  sweet  pods  of  the 
locust>tTee,  "St  John's  bread/'  as  the 
monks  of  Palestine  call  it.  But  locusts 
are  still  used  for  food  in  the  East  There 
are  different  ways  of  preparing  them  for 
food.  Sometimes  they  are  ground  and 
pounded,  and  then  mixed  with  flour  and 


water  and  made  into  cakes,  or  they  are 
salted  and  then  eaten ;  somethnes  smoked ; 
boiled  or  roasted ;  stewed,  or  fried  in  butter. 
Dr.  Kitto,  who  tasted  locusts,  says  they  are 
more  like  shrimps  than  anything  else ;  and 
an  English  clergyman,  Bome  years  ago, 
cooked  some  of  the  green  grasshoj^rs, 
Lociuta  viridiuima,  boiling  them  in  water 
half  an  hour,  throwing  away  the  head, 
wings,  and  legs,  and  then  sprinkling  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  adding  butter ; 
he  found  them  excellent  How  strange 
then,  nay,  i*  how  idle,"  to  quote  the  words 
of  Eirby  and  Spence  (Entom.  L  305),  "  was 
the  controversy  concerning  .the  locusts 
which  formed  part  of  the  sustenance  of 
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was  the  last  prophet,  nay,  the  greatest  man  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
he  merged  all  claims  to  personal  dignity  in  his  one  ofl&oe  as  the  fore- 
nmner  of  Messiah,  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  He  almost  sinks 
his  personality  in  his  character  of  a  herald : — "  I  am  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  *  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,* 
as  saith  the  prophet  Esaias."  So  intimate  was  the  relation  of  John's 
mission  to  the  advent  of  the  Christ,  that  St.  Mark  pronounces  John's 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  as  predicted  by  the  prophets,  "  the  be- . 
ginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  • 

To  this  character  all  his  preaching  was  perfectly  adapted.  The 
prophet  Malachi  had  long  since  described  the  work  that  must  be 
done  in  the  hearts  of  men  before  they  could  receive  the  coming 
Saviour ;  and  now  that  John  proclaimed  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand,"  he  preached  "  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  as  the 
condition  not  only  of  entrance  into  that  kingdom,  but  of  exemption 
from  utter  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  great  One  who  was 
coming.  He  showed  that  aspect  of  the  Gospel,  on  which  Christ  also 
insisted,  that,  together  with  the  proffer  of  mercy,  it  involves  a  final 
decision,  according  as  that  mercy  is  accepted  or  refused.*^ 

The  outward  sign  which  marked  those  who  became  his  disciples, 
the  rite  from  which  he  obtained  his  characteristic  name,  the  Baptist, 
taught  most  impressively  the  putting  away  the  evils  by  which  the 
whole  life  of  the  people  was  corrupted.'  It  is  an  old  controversy, 
whether  the  baptism  of  John  was  a  new  institution,  or  an  imita- 
tion of  the  baptism  of  proselytes  as  practised  by  the  Jews.*  But  at 
all  events  there  is  no  record  of  such  a  rite,  conducted  in  the  name  of, 
and  with  reference  to  a  particular  person,  before  the  ministry  of ' 
John. 

Each  class  among  the  multitudes  who  flocked  from  Jerusalem  and 
all  Judaea  to  hear  him,  and  receive  his  baptism,  was  taught  the  lesson 
of  repentance  in  the  form  they  most  required  : — the  publicans  to  prac- 
tise honesty  and  moderation ;  the  soldiers  to  abstain  from  violence, 
false  accusations,  and  wrongful  exactions  from  a  subject  people ;  the 
selfish  to  share  their  abundance  with  the  poor ;  while  the  rival  sects  . 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddttcees,  who  claimed  the  exclusive  privileges, 
of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  were  sternly  denounced  as  a 
"  generation  of  vipers,"  warned  that  God  could  raise  up  true  children 
to  Abraham  from  the  very  stones  of  the  desert,  and  summoned  to 
prove  their  repentance  by  some  good  fruits  before  the  sentence 
already  uttered  was  executed,  to  cut  them  down  as  barren  trees, 
fit  only  to  be  cast  into  the  fire.'    All  that  he  said  and  did  inflamed 


John  the  Baptist,  ....  and  how  apt  even 
learned  men  are  to  perplex  a  plain  question 
ftom  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  other 
countries."  i  ^  Mark  i.  1-i. 


8  On  the  baptism  of  proselytes,  see  p.  124. 

»Matt  iii.  7-10;  Luke  iii.  7-9.  Our 
version  hardly  gives  the  fuU  force  of  the 
present  hnperfect  of  the  original, "  is  on  the 


'  Matt  liL  10 ;  Luke  iii.  9.  point  of  being  cut  down." 
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the  expectation,  to  which  his  only  answer  was  by  proclaiming  the 
coming  of  his  far  greater  successor. 

These  exhortations  produced  little  effect  on  the  two  leading  sects. 
Of  the  Pharisees  and  teachers  of  the  law  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
"  they  frustrated  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves,  being  not 
baptized  of  him."  It  was  otherwise  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  especially  with  the  publicans.'*  By  accepting  the  baptism  of 
John,  they  gave,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  (xospel  dispensation, 
an  illustration  of  the  great  principle  so  often  taught  by  Christ,  that 
the  sinner,  conscious  of  his  guilty  is  better  prepared  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  repentance,  than  self-righteous  men  who 
think  they  need  no  repentance.  The  career  of  John  seems  to  have 
been  very  brief;  and  it  has  been  asked  how  such  great  influence 
could  have  been  attained  in  a  short  time."  But  his  was  a  powerful 
nature,  which  soon  took  possession  of  those  who  came  within  its 
reach ;  and  his  success  becomes  less  surprising  if  we  assume,  with 
dome  commentators,  that  the  preaching  took  place  in  a  sabbatical 
year.  Speaking  generally,  John  had  baptized  **  all  the  people,"  and 
so  had  **  made  ready  ft  people  prepared  for  the  Lord,"  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  crown  his  ministry  by  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
himself.  The  time  that  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry  to  this  event  may  be  safely  reckoned  at  six  months, 
namely,  the  difference  between  the  ages  of  John  and  Jesus,  assuming 
that  the  former, -like  the  latter,  began  his  ministry  at  the  regular 
levitical  age  of  thirty."  During  this  period,  his  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  grew  more  and  more  frequent :  the  "  herald  "  became  more 
distinctly  the  "  evangelist"  ^ 

§  3.  At  length  Jesus,  being  about  the  age  of  thirty,  came  forth 
from  his  retirement  at  Nazareth  and  travelled  to  the  Jordan,  where 
John  was  then  baptizing,  to  submit  himself  to  the  initiatory  rite." 
There  is  something,  at  first  sight,  almost  unaccountable  in  this  step. 


i<>  Luke  vii.  29, 30.  This  passage  explains 
the  extent  of  the  phrase  "  all  the  people," 
in  Lake  liL  21. 

>i  Matt.  iii.  5. 

w  Luke  iii.  23 :  oomp.  Numb.  iv.  3,  35, 
39.  43,  47.  The  assumption  is  aU  the 
safer,  as  John  was  of  the  tribe  ci  Levi  and 
the  house  of  Aaron, 

Connecting  the  view,  that  our  Lord  was 
bom  very  shortly  before  Herod's  death, 
that  is  before  the  Passover  of  b.c.  4,  with  the 
&ct  that  His  public  ministry  commenced  at 
a  Passover  (John  ii.  13),  it  seems  a  neces- 
sary inference  thatthe  baptism  and  tempta- 
tion of  Jesus,  with  the  call  of  His  first 
disciples,  and  the  miracle  at<}ana  in  Galilee 
(John  ii.  1),  took  place,  In  part  at  least, 
before  the  completion  of  His  thirtieth  year, 
N.  T.  HIST. 


In  A.D.  21.  With  this  agrees  St.  Luke's 
notice,  inserted  qfter  the  account  of  His 
baptism,  that  "Jesus  himself  began  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age  "  (Luke  iii.  23).  As 
the  temptation  occupied  forty  days  of  the 
interval,  the  whole  of  it  may  be  reckoned 
at  about  two  or  three  months,  which  would 
place  our  Lord's  baptisnv  about  the  be- 
ginning of  A.D.  27.  His  whole  public 
ministry  extends  over  a  period  of  three 
full  years,  from  the/int  Ftusover,  at  which 
He  appeared  in  the  Temple  (a.d.  27),  to 
the  fourth  Pauover,  at  which  He  was 
crucified  (a.d.  30). 

^  Oomp.  the  Kyipv<r<rtav  of  Matt.  iii.  1. 
with  the  n-oAAo.  evi|Yy«AtfeTo  of  Luke 
iii.  18. 

i«  Matt  iii.  13 ;  Mark  i.  9 ;  Luke  iii.  21. 
I 
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That  He  who  "  knew  no  sin  '*'  should  thus  seem  to  "  arise  and  wash 
away  his  sins ;"  that  He  who  truly  "  needed  no  repentance "  and 
was  himself  the  spiritual  King,  should  accept  at  the  hands  of  the 
preacher  of  repentance  the  rite  of  initiation  into  His  own  kingdom ! 
And  so  it  seemed  to  John,  who  at  fitst  opposed  his  wish,  exclaiming, 
"I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee,  and  comest  Thou  to  me?'* 
The  answer  solves  the  mystery : — "  Suflfer  it  wot«," — in  this  pre* 
sent  dispensation  of  my  humiliation — ^^for  thus  it  hecometh  tta  to 
fulfil  aU  righteousness.**  He  had  come  in  the  "  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,"  though  it  was  a  likeness  only.  "  He  was  mcuie  sin  for  us," 
though  in  Himself,  he  '*  knew  no  sin.''  And  He  felt  it  to  be  9s 
much  His  part  to  "condemn  sin  in  the  flesh,"  by  renouncing  it 
through  the  water  of  baptism,  as  by  expiating  it  by  His  blood  upon 
the  cross ;  and  so  He  set  the  example  of  entrance  into  His  kingdom 
by  thtf  path  of  meek  repentance,  and  of  solemn  obligation  to  a  holy 
life.  His  conscience,  free  from  all  sense  of  guilt,  must  have  felt  it 
hard  to  descend  into  the  water;  but  this  first  suffering  had  its 
reward  in  the  glory  that  at  once  followed.  This  first  act  of  submis* 
sion  to  His  Father's  will  called  forth  the  first  public  tokens  of  His 
Father's  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice,  and  approving  love  towards 
Himself.  As  He  stepped  past  the  water's  edge,  he  knelt  down  to 
pray,  devoting  His  whole  being  to  the  work  to  which  He  had  been 
consecrated  by  His  baptism.  At  that  moment  a  double  sign  was 
vouchsafed  from  heaven  to  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  multitude, 
among  whom  Jesus  had  hitherto  appeared  as  one  of  themselves. 
The  sky  was  seen  to  open,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  upon  Him 
in  a  bodily  shape,  like  a  dove,  and  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven, 
saying,  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
The  former  act  was  another  baptism,  which  exceeded  the  commission 
of  John,  endowing  Jesus  with  the  power  of  God,  and  given  to  Hinr> 
to  be  conferred  in  turn  upon  His  disciples ;  while  the  voice  was  that 
direct  attestation  from  God  Himself,  which  the  Jewish  teachers  re- 
cognised by  the  name  of  the  Bath- Col  (daughter  of  the  voice),  and 
which  was  twice  again  repeated  in  tlie  course  of  His  ministry."'* 

§  4.  Though  he  had  thus  fulfilled  the  main  object  of  his  ministry, 
which  was  "  that  Christ  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,"  John 
still  continued  the  work  of  preparing  the  people  to  receive  Him. 
Meanwhile  Jesus  was  withdrawn  again  from  the  thousands  of  eyes 
that  were  watching  what  would  follow,  to  undergo  that  trial  which 
was  to  fit  Him  to  sympathise  with  His  tempted  brethren.  "  Though 
He  were  a  Son,"  as  He  had  just  been  proclaimed  from  heaven,  **  yet 
learned  He  obedience  by  the  things  that  He  suffered;  and  being 
thus  made  perfect,  He  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto 
all  them  that  obey  him:"'*  It  was -immediately  after  his  baptism, 
lib  On  the  place  of  oar  Lord's  Bapfciam,  see  NoUi  and  lUmtraiwiu  (B).     u  Heb.  y.  8. 9. 
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by  the  very  first  impulse  of  the  Spirit  which  had  the^  deacencjed  on 
Him,  that  Jesus  was  driven  into  the  wilderness,  to  undergo  in 
solitude  not  only  the  great  moral  trial  of  His  humanity,  but  the 
second  great  trial  of  human  nature  itself.  The  forty  days  spent  by 
our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
forty  days'  retirement  of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  forty  days 
spent  by  Elijah  at  Horeb ;  and  this  likeness  between  the  Mediator 
of  the  New  Covenant  and  the  Mediator  and  Eeformer  of  the  Old 
becomes  the  more  significant  from  the  subsequent  appearance  of 
Moses  and  Elijah  with  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
The  parallel  must  not,  however,  be  pressed  to  the  inference  that  our 
Saviour  waA  led  so  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Sinai :  the  scene  of  His 
temptation  was  probably  in  the  wilderness  of  Jud£ea,  the  wild 
beasts  of  which  are  mentioned  by  St.  Mark.^^** 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  a  complete  conception  of  our 
Lord's  temptation,  since  temptation  with  us  is  always  associated 
with  the  possibility  of  sin,  whereas  Christ's  trial  was  that  of  One 
who  could  not  possibly  have  fallen.  But  whilst  we  must  be  content 
with  an  incomplete  conception,  we  must  avoid  the  wrong  con- 
ceptions that  are  often  substituted  for  it.  Some  suppose  the  account 
before  us  to  describe  what  takes  place  in  a  vision  or  ecstasy  of  our 
Lord ;  so  that  both  the  temptation  and  its  answer  arise  from 
within.  Others  think  that  the  temptation  was  suggested  from 
within,  but  in  a  state,  not  of  sleep  or  ecstasy,  but  of  complete  con- 
sciousness. Others  consider  this  narrative  to  have  been  a  parable  of 
our  Lord,  of  which  He  has  made  Himself  the  subject.  All  these 
suppositions  set  aside  the  historical  testimony  of  the  Gospels:  the 
temptation,  as  there  described,  arose  not  from  the  sinless  mind  of 
the  Son  of  God,  where,  indeed,  thoughts  of  evil  could  not  have 
harboured,  but  from  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  human  raoe.  Nor  can 
it  be  supposed  that  this  account  is  a  mere  parable,  unless  we  assume 
that  Matthew  and  Luke  have  wholly  misunderstood  their  Master's 
meaning.  The  story  is  that  of  a  fact,  hard  indeed  to  be  understood, 
but  not  to  be  made  easier  by  explanations  such  as  would  invalidate 
the  only  testimony  on  which  it  rests. 

The  three  temptations  are  addressed  to  the  three  forms  in  which 
the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appearance  on  the  soul — to  the  solace  of 
sense,  and  the  love  of  praise,  and  the  desire  of  gain."  But  there  is 
one  element  common  to  them  all — they  are  attempts  to  call  up  a 
wilful  and  wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a  patient  self-denying  one. 


"»>  Tradition  places  the  scene  of  our 
Lord's  temptation  on  one  of  the  mountains 
oppoate  Jericho,  called  Quaranta  or  Qua- 
ranUsnia,  from  the  forty  days'  fast.  "  The 
mountain  rises  precipitously,  an  almost 
perx)endicular  wiil  of  rock,  twelve  or  lifteen 


hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  crowned 
with  a  chapel  on  its  hi^est  sonmiit." 
But  the  tradition  appGam  not  to  be  older 
than  the  age  of  the  crusades.  Bobinson, 
i.  p.  567. 
w  1  John  ii  16. 
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In  the  first  temptation  the  Bedeemer  is  an-hungered,  and  when 
the  devil  bids  Him,  if  He  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  the 
stones  may  be  made  bread,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  great  sin  in 
this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome  the  pressing  human  want. 
Our  Lord's  answer  is.  required  to  show  us  where  the  essence  of  the 
temptation  lay.  He  takes  the  words  of  Moses  to  the  children  of 
Israel,^'  which  mean,  not  that  men  must  dispense  with  bread,  and 
feed  only  on  the  study  of  the  divine  word,  but  that  our  meat  and 
drink,  our  food  and  raiment,  are  all  the  work  of  the  creating  hand  of 
God ;  and  that  a  sense  of  dependence  on  Ood"  is  the  duty  of  man. 
He  tells  the  tempter  that  as  the  sons  t)f  Israel,  standing  in  the 
wilderness,  were  forced  to  humble  themselves  and  to  wait  upon  the 
hand  of  God  for  the  bread  from  heaven  which  He  gave  them,  so 
the  Son  of  Man,  fainting  in  the  wilderness  from  hunger,  will  be 
humble,  and  will  wait  upon  His  Father  in  heaven  for  the  word  that 
shall  bring  Him  food,  and  will  not  be  hasty  to  deliver  Himself  from 
that  dependent  state,  but  will  wait  patiently  foi^  the  gifts  of  His 
goodness. 

In  the  second  temptation,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  left  the 
wilderness,  but  that  Satan  was  allowed  to  suggest  to  our  Lord's 
mind  the  place  and  the  marvel  that  could  be  wrought  there.  They 
stood,  as  has  been  suggested,  on  the  lofty  porch  that  overhung  the 
valley  of  Kedron,  where  the  steep  side  of  the  valley  was  added  to 
the  height  of  the  Temple,'®  and  made  a  depth  that  the  eye  could 
scarcely  have  borne ^to  look  down  upon.  "Cast  thyself  down" — 
perform  in  the  Holy  City,  in  a  public  place,  a  wonder  that  will  at 
once  make  all  men  confess  that  none  but  the  Son  of  God  could 
perfwm  it.  A  passf^e  from  the  91st  Psalm  is  quoted  to  give  a 
colour  to  the  argument.  Our  Lord  replies  by  an  allusion  to  another 
text,  that  carries  us  back  again  to  the  Israelites  wandering  in  the 
wilderness :  "  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  tempted 
Him  in  Massah."  ^  Their  conduct  is  more  fully  described  by  the 
Psalmist  as  a  tempting  of  God :  "  They  tempted  God  in  their  heart 
by  asking  meat  for  their  lust ;  yea,  they  spake  against  God :  they 
said.  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness  ?  Behold  He  smote 
the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the  streams  overflowed. 
Can  He  give  bread  also ?  Can  He  provide  flesh  for  His  people?"* 
Just  parallel  was  the  temptation  here.  God  has  protected  Thee  so 
far,  brought  Thee  up,  put  His  seal  upon  Thee  by  manifest  proofs  of 
His  favour.  Can  He  do  this  also?  Can  He  send  the  angels  to 
buoy  Thee  up  in  Thy  descent?  Can  He  make  the  air  thick  to 
sustain,  and  the  earth  soft  to  receive  Thee  ?  The  appropriate  answer 
is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 

In  the  third  temptation  it  is  not  asserted  that  there  is  any  moun- 
"  Deut.  viil.  3.     "  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  $  6.     w  Deut.  vi.  16.     »  Ps.  UxviU.  19. 20. 
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tain  from  which  the  eyes  of  common  men  can  see  the  world  and  its 
kingdoms  at  once  displayed ;  it  was  with  the  mental  vision  of  On© 
who  knew  all  things  that  these  kingdoms  and  their  glory  were  seen. 
And  Satan  has  now  begun  to  discover,  if  he  knew  not  from  the  be? 
ginning,  that  One  is  here  who  can  become  the  King  over  them  all.  He 
says,  "All  these  things  will  I  give  Thee,  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me."  In  St.  Luke  the  words  are  fuller :  "  All  this  power 
will  I  give  Thee,  and  the  glory  of  them,  for  that  is  deliveted  unto 
me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it :"  but  these  words  are  the 
lie  of  the  tempter,  which  he  uses  to  mislead,  "  Thou  art  come  to 
be  great — to  be  a  King  on  the  earth ;  but  I  am  strong,  and  will 
resist  Thee.  Thy  followers  shall  be  imprisoned  and  slain ;  some  of 
them  shall  fall  away  through  fear;  others  shall  forsake  Thy  causey 
loving  this  present  world.  Cast  in  Thy  lot  with  me;  let  Thy 
kingdom  be  an  earthly  kingdom,  only  the  greatest  of  all — ^a  king- 
dom such  as  the  Jews  seek  to  see  established  on  the  throne  of 
David.  Worship  me  by  living  as  the  children  of  this  world  live, 
and  so  honouring  me  in  Thy  life :  then  all  shall  be  Thine."  The 
Lord  knows  that  the  tempter  is  right  in  foretelling  such  trials  to 
Him ;  but,  though  clouds  and  darkness  hang  over  the  path  of  Hia 
ministry.  He  must  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  Him,  and  not 
another  work :  He  must  worship  God  and  none  other,  **  Get  thee 
hence,  Satan;  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  As  regards  th%  order  of  the 
temptations,  there  are  internal  marks  that  the  account  of  St.  Matthew- 
assigns  them  their  historical  order :  St.  Luke  transposes  the  two  last, 
for  which  various  reasons  are  suggested  by  commentators.^^  . 

The  ministry  of  angels  to  Jesus,  at  the  close  of  the  temptation,  is 
the  first  example  (unless  we  include  the  cases  before  His  birth)  of  a 
feature  in  His  career  on  which  the  Apostle  Paul  lays  stress,  and  in 
which  we  see  His  comipand  of  the  world  of  spirits — ^a  command  which 
He  h^s  ever  used  on  behalf  of  His  tempted  people,  sending  forth  His 
**  spirit-servants  "  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  Nor  should 
we  omit  to  notice  that  Satan  departed  from  Him  only  "  for  a  season." 
The  great  decisive  battle  of  obedience  to  God  and  resistance  to  sin 
had  been  gained ;  but  the  enemy  would  not  confess  a  final  defeat. 
This .  was  pre-eminently  the  temptation ;  but  our  Lord  himself 
described  His  covirse  as  a  scene  of  continued  temptation  ;^  and  He 
had  yet  to  secure  the  victory  by  that  last  agony  in  which  "the 
prince  of  the  world  came,  but  still  found  nothing  in  Him."  And  so 
with  His  people,  "  they  that  endure  to  the  end  shall  he  savedJ^ 

§  5.  It  would  seem  that  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  His  mysterious 


2i  Matt.  iv.  1-11 ;  Mark  1. 12, 13 ;  Luke 
iv.  1>13.  The  preceding  account  of  the 
teniptatioQ    is    taken    from    Archbishop 


Thomson's  art.  Jescs  Chbist,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary <f  the  Bible. 
s  Luke  zzii.  28. 
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disappearance,  had  brought  the  alarm  of  the  rulers  at  Jerusalem  to  a 
climax ;  and  they  sent  priests  and  Levites  to  require  John  to  tell 
them  plainly  who  he  was.  They  appear  to  have  been  perplexed 
between  his  mission  and  that  of  the  coming  "  greater  one/'  who  had 
been  just  shown  and  then  withdrawn.  To  the  successive  enquiries — 
«' Art  thou  the  Christ?"  "Art  thou  Elias?*'  "Art  thou  that  pro- 
phet ?  "—one  greater  even  than  Elias,  whom  the  Jews  expected  to 
be  raised  again  from  the  dead  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah — he 
gave,  a  direct  negative,  again  repeating  the  description  of  his  work 
in  the  words  of  Isaiah. 

At  length  there  came  a  day,  when  he  was  able  to  reply  to  their 
challenge  of  his  right  to  baptize  at  all,  if  he  had  none  of  these  claims, 
by  telling  them  of  One  t?ien  standing  among  them,  though  they  knew- 
Him  not,  as  whose  forerunner  he  himself  baptized  with  water  unto 
repentance.  For  Jesus  had  now  returned  from  the  scene  of  His 
temptation ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  John  seized  an  opportunity 
to  point  Him  out  in  those  memorable  words,  which  describe  Him  as 
the  substance  of  the  types  of  the  law,  and  the  one  true  sacrifice  for 
the  salvation  of  all  the  world — "  Behold  I  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taheth  away  the  sin  of  the  world  I "  This,  he  added,  was  the  Son  of 
God,  who  had  been  marked  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  who  should 
confer  on  them  the  higher  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  whose 
revelation  to  Israel  was  the  one  object  of  his  own  ministry.^  This 
open  proclamation  of  the  Christ  had  no  immediate  and  visible  result. 
The  astonished  people  probably  went  away  to  meditate  on  all  these 
wonders,  while  the  process  of  conversion  to  Christ  began,  in  God's 
own  quiet  course,  with  a  few  individuals,  who  had  been  prepared  to 
come  to  Him  by  John's  teaching. 

§  6.  It  was  on  the  following  day  that  John,  surprised  perhaps  that 
his  words  of  yesterday  had  led  to  no  greater  result,  repeated  them  in 
a  more  private  way  to  two  of  his  disciples,  as  they  saw  Jesus  walking 
by  them.  It  was  soon  after  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  that 
they  heard  him  say,  for  the  second  time,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God ; "  and  this  time  the. words  came  to  them  with  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  They  followed  Jesus,  and  became  the  two  first  of  His  disci- 
ples. And  here  we  have  the  record  of  the  very  first  of  "those 
gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  His  mouth  "  in  the  character 
of  the  Teacher  and  Saviour  of  His  people.  Turning  round,  and 
seeing  them  following,  not  daring  to  overtake  and  address  Him,  He 
said,  "  What  seek  ye  ?  "  His  first  words  were  an  unbounded  encou- 
ragement to  prayer.  Their  effect  shows  that  they  were  uttered  with 
that  mingled  kindness  and  authority  which  could  proceed  from  no 
other  lips;  for,  at  once  addressing  Him  by  the  title  of  a  Jewish 
teacher,  they  asked  to  be  admitted  to  His  private  converse :  "  Rabbi  I 

»  John  I.  19-34. 
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(Master)  where  dwellest  Thou  ? "  He  invited  them  to  His  abode, 
and  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  hearing  words  which  convinced 
them  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  and  which  led  one  of  them,  Andrew, 
to  seek  his  own  brother  SnroN  that  same  evening,,  and  bring  him  to 
Jesus.  Simon  was  received  with  a  salutation  which  proved  that 
Jesus  already  knew  him,  and  with  a  new  surname,  at  once  descrip- 
tive of  His  character,  and  symbolical  of  the  truth,  that  Christ  is  the 
rock  on  which  His  Church  is  founded.  This  name  was,  in  the  ver- 
nacular, Cephas,  answering  to  the  Greek  Peter,  and  signifying  a 
stone  or  rock.  That  the  other  of  the  two  first  disciples  of  our  Lord 
was  John,  can  scarcely  admit  of  question.  The  modest  reserve, 
which  keeps  back  his  own  name,  is  consistent  with  his  usual  manner 
of  naming  himself  as  "that  other  disciple,*'  "the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved-"  Tlie  naming  of  the  other  earliest  disciples,  but  not  of 
John,  combined  with  the  internal  evidence  of  his  presence  at  the 
scenes  related  in  the  first  few  chapters  of  his  Gospel,  puts  the  matter 
beyond  a  question,  lliis  early  introduction  to  our  Saviour  places 
him  at  once  in  that  position  of  a  constant  and  close  companion,  which 
gives  so  remarkable  a  character  to  his  Gospel.  Nor  can  we  refrain 
from  imagining  how,  while  Andrew  had  no  sooner  heard  enough 
from  Jesus  to  work  conviction  in  his  mind,  he  hastened  to  seek  his 
brother  with  the  news,  "  We  have  found  the  Messiah ! " — John  re- 
mained sitting  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  and  drinking  in  the  first  mys- 
teries of  His  kingdom.  Thus  was  that  kingdom  inaugurated  upon 
earth,  by  the  secret  converse  of  Jesus  with  three  fishermen,  who 
had  come  to  be  baptized  by  John,  in  some  rude  hut  reared  on  the 
banks  of  Jordan ;  but  those  three  already  formed  the  Christian 
Church.^ 

It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  gradual  course  of  Christ's  revela- 
tion, that  He  withdrew  on  the  next  day,  from  the  crowds  assembled 
about  John,  to  Galilee.  But  first  he  called  another,  disciple,  Philip, 
a  man  of  Bethsaida,  the  native  place  of  Andrew  and  Peter.**  Philip, 
like  Andrew,  sought  to  share  the  blessing  with  a  friend.  This  was 
Nathanael,  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  the  same  who  is  afterwards  called 
Bartholomew,*'  whose  zeal  for  the  purity  of  Judaism,  unlike  that  of 
the  mere  formalists,  was  adorned  by  deep  and  sincere  devotion.  His 
celebrated  objection — "  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  " — be- 
trayed the  prejudice  even  of  a  Galilean  against  the  despised  village 
of  Christ ;  but  all  such  feelings  vanished  at  once,  when  Jesus  not 


«  John  i.  35-41 

»Tbc  exact  position  of  Beth-saida 
(as  "  house  of  flah  ")  is  nucertain.  It  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  and  Chorazin. 
(See  p.  181,  note  33.)  It  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  second  Bethsaida  on  the 


east  side  of  the  lake^  where  the  6000  were 
fed.    See  Vict,  qf  HibU,  art.  Bethsaida. 

»  Matt.  Xi  13 ;  Mark  iil.  18  j  Luke  vi.  14 ; 
Acts  L  IS.  Bop^oXo/maios  is  a  patrony- 
mic,  the  ton  qf  TaJlmai  (2  K.  xiU.  37). 
St.  John  alone  uses  bis  proper  name.  No- 
thanaeU 
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only  accosted  him  as  "  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile,"  but  assured  Nathanael  that  he  had  seen  him  in  his  wonted 
place  of  secret  prayer,  under  the  shade  of  a  fig-tree,  where  no  human 
eye  could  see  him.  This  proof  of  Christ's  omniscience  called  forth 
a  confession,  which  forms  a  climax  to  those  made  by  the  other  disci* 
pies.  Andrew  and  his  companion  had  acknowledged  Him  as  their 
Master,  and  the  former  had  told  Peter  that  they  had  found  the 
Christ ;  Philip  hadTecognised  in  Jems  of  Nazareth  the  son  cf  Joseph, 
Him  who  had  been  foretold  hy  Moses  amd  the  prophets ;  and  now 
Nathanael  gives  Him  the  full  titles  of  the  Messiah :  "  Rabbi !  Thou 
art  the  Son  of  Godl  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israeli"  His  faith  was 
rewarded  by  the  promise  of  higher  exhibitions  of  Christ's  glory  in 
the  ministry  of  the  angels  from  heaven.^ 
^  §  7.  The  next  day  but  one  after  the  calling  of  Nathanael,  a  mar- 
•  riage-feast  was  held  at  Cana.^'*  There  appears  to  have  been  a  two- 
fold reason  for  our  Saviour's  presence.  His  mother  was  one  of  the 
guests ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  Mary  had  gone  from  Nazareth, 
while  Jesus  went  direct  to  Cana,  at  the  invitation  of  Nathanael,  who 
was  a  native  of  that  place,  and  who  would  naturally  invite  his 
friend  Philip,  together  with  his  fellow-townsmen  Peter  and  Andrew, 
and  their  friend,  the  remaining  and  unnamed  disciple.  That  all 
were  present  is  clearly  implied  in  the  statement,  **  Both  Jesus  was 
called,  and  His  disciples,  to  the  marriage ; "  and  this  is  most  import- 
ant as  establishing  the  fact,  that  our ,  Saviour's  first  miracle  was 
wrought  in  the  presence  of  these  "witnesses  chosen  before,"  and 
especially  of  John,  who  alone  of  the  four  evangelists  records  the 
incident. 

This  unexpected  influx  of  guests,  though  welcomed  with  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  East,  entailed  serious  inconvenience  on  the  bride- 
groom's limited  resources ;  for  the  family  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
same  lowly  station  as  our  Lord's.  The  wine,  which  it  had  doubtless 
required  an  effort  to  provide,  ran  short.  Mary,  who  now  appears 
again,  for  the  first  time  since  those  early  events,  all  of  which  she 
had  **  kept  in  her  heart "  and  "  pondered  in  her  mind,"  thought  she 
saw  the  opportunity  to  call  forth  the  divine  power  of  her  Son.  That 
this  was  involved  in  her  words,  **  They  have  no  wine  "  (and  not,  as 
^  some  say,  a  hint  of  the  propriety  of  His  withdrawing,  with  His 
disciples,  which,  by  the  bye,  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the 


2?  John  L  43-61. 

''b  Two  sites  have  been  assigned  for 
Cana.  1.  The  traditional  site  is  at  JD^r 
Kenna,  a  small  village  about  4|  miles 
N.W.  of  Nazareth.  It  now  contains  only 
the  ruins  of  a  church  said  to  stand  over 
the  house  in  which  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed, and — doubtless  much  older — the 


fountain  team  which  the  water  for  the 
miracle  was  brought.  2.  Dr.  Robinson, 
however,  places  Cana  at  a  village  situated 
further  north,  about  5  miles  north  of  SeffU' 
rieh  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of  Nazareth,  near 
the  present  J'^at,  the  Jotapata  of  the 
Jewish  wars.  This  village  still  b^ars  the 
name  of  Kana-el-jelil. 
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host),  seems  clear  from  His  reply,  "Woman,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  thee  ?  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come ! "  The  original  conveys 
nothing  of  bluntness  by  the  first  word,  ther  same  by  which  Jesus 
addressed  His  mother  in  the  very  climax  of  His  tenderness  upon  the 
cross ;  but  yet  the  choice  of  it,  instead  of  "  Mother,"  is  a  sign  of  that 
new  relation  which  appears  throughout  the  Avhole  scene.  It  is  liard 
to  treat  the  subject  with  plainness  and  yet  with  reverence ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  one  of  expression  rather  than  of  understanding.  The 
man  Jesus  had,  in  childhood  and  youth,  been  subject  to  his  parents ; 
but  such  subjection  was  no  longer  becoming  to  Jesus  the  Christ  of 
God.  There  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  hint  of  Mary,  something  of 
that  error  which  is  carried  to  extremity  by  the  Mariolaters,  when 
they  pray  the  Virgin  to  command  her  Son  to  give  them  their  wishes. 
It  was  needful  that  our  Saviour  should  correct  this  error,  which 
affected  the  motive,  the  object,  and  the  time  for  the  exercise  of  His 
miraculous  power.  "  What  is  it  to  Me  and  thee  ?  ^  Mine  hour  is  not 
yet  come" — ^is,  in  efifect,  a  declaration  that  He  must  not  use  His 
divine  powers  at  the  prompting  even  of  a  parent,  nor  for  any  private 
object,  nor  till  the  fit  season,  of  which  the  Spirit  within  Him  was 
sole  judge.  But  what  is  the  "  hour  '*  that  He  speaks  of  as  "  not  yet 
come  "  ?  The  speoial  use  of  this  phrase  elsewhere,  for  the  great  crisis 
of  His  work,  is  apt  to  make  us  forget  that  its  primary  sense  is  more 
general,  "My  season  or  opportunity  is  not  yet  come."  But  that 
interpretation  is  too  narrow,  which  makes  it  refer  to  the  wine  not 
being  yet  exhausted.  It  is  a  rebuke  of  the  impatience,  which  would 
not  wait  His  time,  though  followed  by  the  condescension  of  per- 
forming the  miracle  asked  for,  as  the  first  example  of  those  which 
should  follow  in  due  season.  Mary  received  the  rebuke  without 
discouragement ;  and,  as  the  friend  of  the  family,  she  commands  the 
servants  to  hold  themsejlves  at  His  disposal. 

The  details  of  the  miracle  are  too  familiar  to  need  relation ;  but  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice  the  points  in  which  it  forms  a  type  of  all 
Christ's  miracles : — *^  This  did  Jesus,  as  tlie  beginning  of  his  miracles  j" 
not  only  the  first  in  time,  but  the  inauguration  of  the  great  principle 
of  all  His  miracles,  at  once  to  "  make  manifest  His  glory  "  and  to 
cause  "His  disciples  to  believe  on  him."  We  may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  these  words  dispose,  once  for  all,  of  the  many,  childish 
legends  about  our  Lord's  miracles  as  a  child. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  whole  doctrine  of  miracles.  It  is 
enough  to  observe  that  a  miracle  is  a  plain  and  manifest  exercise  by 
a  man,  or  by  God  at  the  call  of  a  man,  of  those  powers  which  belong 
only  to  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  nature ;  and  this  for  the  declared 
object  of  attesting  that  a  divine  mission  is  given  to  that  man.     It 

"^Tit^unKok  <roi'; 
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is  not  the  wonder^  the  exception  to  common  experience,  that 
constitutes  the  miracle^  as  is  assumed  hoth  in  the  popular  use  of  the  ' 
word,  and  by  most  objectors  against  miracles.  No  phenomenon  in 
nature,  however  unusual,  no  event  in  the  course  of  God's  providence, 
however  unexpected,  is  a  miracle,  unless  it  can  be  traced  to  the 
agency  of  man  (including  prayer  under  the  term  agency),  and  unless 
it  be  put  forth  as  proof  of  a  divine  mission.  Prodigies  and  special 
providences  are  not  miracles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mere 
petitio  principii,  to  argue  against  all  miracles,  on  the  ground  that 
if  we  could  see  the  secret  manner  of  God's  working,  we  might  find 
them  to  be  consistent  with  some  higher  law  unknown  to  our 
experience.  For  it  is  not  so  much  the  violation  of  law,  as  the 
manifest  application  of  it  to  a  special  occasion,  that  attests  the 
immediate  power  of  God.  As  has  been  beautifully  observed, 
in  the  case  before  us,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  mere 
fact,  that  Christ  could  turn  water  into  wine,  for  He  does  the 
same  every  autumn  by  the  vital  chemistry  of  nature.  There  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  the  means,  for  all  creation  was  effected  by  His 
word :  "  He  spake,  and  it  was  done."  The  miracle  consists  in  the 
circumstances  which,  by  the  direct  utterance  of  that  word,  and  the 
absence  of  those  intermediate  agencies,  isolate  ^is  power  for  our 
plainer  perception  and  conviction.  It  is  our  blindness  that  fails  to 
see  that  power  in  the  laws  of  nature :  it  is  His  mercy  that  reveals  it 
in  their  apparent  interruption. 

These  principles,  which  are  more  or  less  accepted  by  the  common 
sense  of  all  mankind,  as  we  see  in  the  alleged  heathen  miracels,  and 
the  pretensions  of  magic,  were  familiar  to  the  Jews  through  the 
miracles  of  the  Old  Covenant^  and  formed  the  ground  of  their  faith 
in  Moses,  and  therefore  the  basis  of  their  religion.  Their  Rabbis 
distinguished  true  miracles  from  false  by  si^  chief  tests  i— (1)  The 
object  must  be  worthy  of  the  Divine  Author ;  (2)  The  performance 
must  be  public,  and  (3)  submitted  to  the  senses,  so  that  men  might 
judge  of  their  reality ;  (4)  The  mode  of  working  must  be  indepen- 
dent of  second  Causes ;  (5)  They  must  be  attested  by  contempor- 
aneous evidence,  (6)  recorded  by  a  monument,  or  in  some  form 
equally  permanent.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  condition  highly  satis- 
factory, though  not  perhaps  essential,  that  the  occasion  should  be 
natural,  unsought,  and  purely  incidental ; — a  condition  strikingly 
fulfilled  in  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  as  strikingly  violated  by  the 
elaborate  preparations  and  cunning  excuses  of  pretenders  to  miracul- 
ous power.  These  tests,  laid  down  by  the  Jews  themselves,  bound 
them  to  believe  Christ  if  He  fjilfiUed  them;  and  their  manifest 
fairness  makes  them  equally  binding  on  all  men.  How  perfectly 
they  were  satisfied  in  the  miracle  before  us,  as  the  type  of  all  the 
rest,  we  need  only  indicate  very  briefly.    (1)  Besides  the  benevolent 
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purpose  manifest,  with  scarcely  an  exception,**  in  the  miracles  of 
Him  who  "  went  about  doing  good,"  we  can  trace  in  most  cases  a 
deeper  meaning,  often  symbolical  of  the  highest  truths.  In  the 
present  instance,  He  not  only  provided  a  quantity  of  wine  much 
beyond  the  present  necessity,  and  sanctified  its  moderate  enjoyment, 
but  He  gave  a  lesson  of  His  own  creative  power.  (2)  The  miracle 
was  performed  with  exactly  that  kind  and  degree  of  publicity  which 
is  the  most  satisfactory ;  not  on  a  public  stage,  before  an  audience 
excited  by  vague  curiosity,  prepared  to  keep  each  other  and  the  per- 
former in  countenance,  and  already  for  the  most  part  indicating  their 
sympathy  by  their  presence,  while  close  criticism  is  impossible ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  a  moderate  number  of  persons,  sitting  familiarly 
together,  most  of  them  strangers,  but  a  few  already  chosen  to  be  fit 
witnesses  of  all  His  works.  (3)  The  subjection  of  the  result  of  the 
miracle  to  the  senses  of  those  present,  first  in  the  pouring  out 
of  the  water,  and  then  in  the  form  of  the  excellent  wine,  which 
they  continued  to  enjoy  during  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  is  rendered 
the  more  striking  by  what  science  has  taught  us  of  the  arts  of 
conjurors  in  like  cases.*°  Here  is  no  possible  room  for  the  chemistry 
of  coloured  fluids  or  the  preparation  of  glasses  to  impose  upon  the 
taste.  The  truth  of  the  scene  is  the  more  vivid  from  the  tinge  of 
humour  with  which  the  friend  chosen  to  preside  over  the  feast  (the 
thcUiarchus)  rallies  the  unconscious  bridegroom.  (4)  The  indepen- 
dence of  all  second  causes  was  secured  by  the  nature  of  the  vessels 
used,  those  set  apart  for  purification,  and  therefore  never  even  tinged 
with  anything  but  the  purest  water.  (5)  The  contemporary 
evidence  was  abundantly  furnished  by  the  guests,  and  especially  the 
disciples ;  and  (6)  its  permanent  record  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John. 

But  for  that  law  of  our  weak  nature,  which  makes  repetition  need- 
ful for  permanent  impression,  this  miracle  alone  would  have  been 
enough  to  establish  our  Saviour's  claims.  It  produced  that  effect 
upon  His  disciples.  They  had  come  to  Him  before,  with  a  sort  of 
general  tmst  that  they  had  found  the  Christ ;  but  that  feeling  was 
now  formed  into  complete  conviction.  "It  had  still  to  be  ripened  into 
a  living  principle,  strong  enough  to  conquer  all  doubts,  for  this  is  not 
the  last  time  we  are  told  that  "  His  disciples  believed  in  Him." 
Thus  does  their  experience  teach  the  progressive  character  of  true 
faith. 


•  The  one  exception,  that  of  the  bunren 
fig-tree,  where  Judgment  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  mercy,  gave  a  lesson  to  the  by- 
standers well  worthy  of  the  Divine  Author 
of  the  miracle. 

^  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the 
services  to  the  cause  of  truth  which  have 


been  i  toidered  in  this  way,  not  only  by  men 
of  Bcienoe,  but  by  professors  of  the  arts  of 
mock-magic ;  for  example,  by  Sir  David 
Brewster's  Natural  Magic  and  Robert  Hou- 
din's  Memoirs. — On  the  meamre  employed, 
see  the  Old  Testament  History,  Appendix 
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2^or  must  we  fail  to  notice  that  our  Saviour  made  this  first  public 
**  manifestation  of  His  glory  "  while  He  was  satisfying  the  claims  of 
social  duty,  and  in  this  respect  also  "  made  like  unto  His  brethren." 
We  have  seen  Him  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  now  we  behold  him 
in  the  circle  of  society,  blessing  both,  and  fulfilling  the  laws  of  both, 
even  the  law  of  innocent  pleasure ;  and  interposing,  by  His  divine 
power  at  a  moment  of  pressure,  to  supply  a  want  that  was  not  one 
of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and 
drinking." 

In  the  fact  that  His  first  feast  was  a  marriage  feast,  we  see  Him 
sanctifying  the  divine  ordinance  of  marriage,  nay  even  the  festivities 
connected  with  it.  This  marked  sanction,  thus  early  in  His  course, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  His  own  literal  conformity  to  his 
brethren  in  the  marriage  state.  It  exhibited  His  perfect  sympathy 
with  a  condition  of  life  which  His  peculiar  lot  forbade  his  accepting : 
His  only  bride  is  the  whole  Church,  which  shares  His  love  and  life 
in  glory;  but  no  mortal  bosom  might  divide  the  burthen  of  his 
humiliation  upon  earth  : — 

••  Living,  He  own'd  no  nuptial  vow, 

No  bower  to  Fan<7  dear : 
Love's  very  self— for  Him  no  need 
To  nurse,  on  eartli,  the  heavenly  seed : 
Yet  comfort  in  His  eye  we  read 

For  bridal  joy  and  fear."'* 

Nor  ought  we  to  pass  unnoticed  the  views  which  some  expositors 
have  put  forth  concerning  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  miracle.  The 
first  miracle  of  Moses,  the  minister  of  condemnation,  was  to  turn 
water — the  all-pervading  medium  of  the  wants  of  life — ^into  blood; 
but  Christ's  first  miracle  was  to  turn  the  same  medium  into  wine,  the 
quickener  and  gladdener  of  life. 

§8.  The  marriage  at  Cana  concludes  what  may  be  called  the 
more  private  opening  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  "  He  came  unto 
His  own," — ^first  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  few  friends  connected 
with  His  family ;  and  all  that  follows  justifies  our  applying  to  this 
narrow  circle  the  statement,  that  "  His  own  receive!  Him  not ;" 
and  St.  John  expressly  states  that  "  neither  did  His  brethren  believe 
on  Him,"  when  they  taunted  Him  with  the  comparative  privacy  of 
His  miracles.**  Even  His  mother's  faith  seems  thus  far  to  have  had 
in  it  more  of  nature  than  of  grace ;  and,  for  the  rest.  His  five  disci- 
ples were  His  only  converts.  With  them,  and  His  mother,  and  Hijs 
brethren.  He  retired  to  Capernaum,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Gralilee,  a  city  which  he  more  than  once  selected  for  His  residence 
in  preference  to  Nazareth.®    This  abode  of  the  first  disciples  with 

^  Keble :  Christian  Tear :  MaJhrimotiy.     \  and  the  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced 
^  John  vii.  3-5.  I  against  it  and  the  other  unbelieving  cities 

^  The  site  of  Capernaum  is  uncertain ;  |  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  has  been  re- 
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Jesus  at  Capernaum  marks  the  intimate  personal  nature  of  their 
connexion  with  Him,  and  implies  the  incessant  opportunities  which 
that  intercourse  afforded  for  their  learning  of  Him  the  truths  of 
which  they  were  to  be  witnesses.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  first  public  appearance  at  Capernaum  which  succeeds  His  bap- 
tism in  the  order  of  the  first  three  Evangelists.**  **  They  continued 
there  not  many  days  ;*'  for  a  reason  which  presently  appears ;  "  the 
Jews'  passover  was  at  hand.""  This  notice  fixes  the  marriage  at 
Cana  to  a  time  not  long  before  the  Passover ;  an  epoch  from  which 
we  can  reckon  back,  within  pretty  narrow  limits  of  error,  to  our 
Saviour's  temptation  and  His  baptism,  making  in  all  about  three 
months  from  the  time  when  "He  began  to  be  about  thirty  years 
of  age." 


markably  AilfiUccL  The  spots  which  lay 
claim  to  its  site  are  1.  Khan  Minyeh,  a 
mound  of  ruins  which  takes  its  name  ft-om 
an  old  khan  hard  by.  This  mound  is  situ- 
ated close  upon  the  sea-shore  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  plain  (uow  El 
Ghuweir).  2.  Three  miles  north  of  Khan 
Minyeh  is  the  other  claimant,  TtU  Him, — 
ruins  of  walls  and  foundations  covering  a 
space  of  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter 


wide,  on  a  point  of  the  shore  projecting 
into  the  lake  and  backed  by  a  very  gently' 
rising  ground.  Ehan-Minyeh,  Et-Tabighah, 
and  Tell  HUm,  are  all,  without  doubt,  an- 
cient sites,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  them  represents  Capernaum,  which  Cho- 
razin,  or  which  Bethsaida. 

»» See  Chapter  VllI,  $$  9, 11. 

»  John  IL  12, 13. 
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(A.)— THE  PUBLICANS. 

Ths  Greek  word  (rcAwvai)  translated 
••Publicans,"  describes  the  portitmrs,  or 
inferior  officers  employed  as  collectors 
of  the  Roman  revenue.  But  the  Latin 
word  PvUicani,  ftom  which  the  English 
of  the  A.y.  has  been  taken,  was  applied  to 
a  higher  order  of  men.  The  Roman  senate 
formed  the  vectigalia  (direct  taxes)  and  the 
portoria  (customs,  including  the  octroi  on 
goods  carried  into  or  out  of  cities)  to  capi- 
talists who  undertook  to  pay  a  given  sum 
into  the  treasury  (publicum)^  and  hence 
received  the  name  of  jmUicant.  Contracts 
of  this  kind  feU  naturally  into  the  hands  of 
the  eqvitei,  as  the  richest  class  of  Romans. 
In  the  provinces  were  managing  directors; 
and  under  them  were  the  portiUn-eg,  the 
actual  custom-house  officers.  The  latter 
were  commonly  natives  of  the  province  in 
which  they  were  stationed.  The  word 
rrAMvai,  which  etymologically  might  have 
been  used  of  the  puUicani  properly  so 


called,  was  used  popularly,  and  in  the 
N.T.  exclusively,  of  the  portitaret. 

The  system  was  essentially  a  vicious  one. 
The  piMicani  encouraged  their  agents,  the 
partitoret,  in  the  most  vexatious  or  tnu- 
dulent  exactions.  They  overcharged  when- 
ever they  had  an  opportunity  (Luke  iii. 
13).  They  brought  false  charges  of  smug- 
gling in  the  hope  of  extorting  hush-money 
(Luke  xix.  8).  The  employment  brought 
out  all  the  besetting  vices  of  the  Jewish 
character.  The  strong  feeling  of  many 
Jews  as  to  the  abizolute  unlawfulness  of 
paying  triWite  at  all  made  matters  worse. 
The  Scribes  who  discussed  the  question 
(Matt.  xxil.  16),  for  the  most  part  answered 
it  iii  the  negative.  In  addition  to  their  other 
faults,  accordingly,  thia  PubUcans  of  the 
N.T.  were  r^^rded  as  traitors  and  apostates, 
defiled  by  their  ftequent  intercourse  with 
the  heathen,  willing  tools  of  the  oppressor 
They  were  classed  with  sinners  (Matt.  ix. 
11,  xi.  19),  with  harlots  (Matt.  xxi.  31,  32), 
with  the  heathen  (Matt,  xviii.  17).    To  eat 
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and  drink  "  with  Publicans,"  seems  to  the 
Pharisaic  mind  incompatible  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  recognized  Rabbi  (Matt  ix:  11). 
They  spoke  in  their  scorn  of  Our  Lord  as 
the  friend  of  PnbUcans  (Siatt  xi.  19). 


(B.)— PLACE  OF  OUR  LORD'S 
BAPTISM. 

Thb  phuje  of  our  Lord's  baptism  is  not 
stated  expressly.  What  is  stated  is,  (1.) 
that  as  St.  John  was  a  native  of  some  "  dty 
in  the  hill-country  of  Judaea  "  (Luke  i  39), 
so  his  preaching,  commencing  "  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Judaea"  (Matt.  iii.  1),  embraced 
"  all  the  country  about  Jordan  "  (Luke  iii. 
.3),  and  drew  persons  fh>m  Galilee,  as  fieu- 
off  as  Nazareth  (Mark  i.  9)  and  Bethsaida 
(John  i.  35,  40, 44),  as  well  as  from  Jerusa- 
lem; (2.)  that  the  baptism  of  the  multi- 
tude ft-om  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  preceded 
that  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  iii.  6, 13;  Mark  i. 
5,  9) ;  (3.)  that  our  Lord's  baptism  was 
also  distinct  from  that  of  the  said  multitude 
(Luke  iii.  21) ;  and  (4.)  that  He  came  from 
Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and  not  from  Jerusa- 
leta  or  Judea,  to  be  baptized.  The  infer- 
ence from  all  which  would  seem  to  be,  (I.) 
that  the  first  (to  npStrov)  baptisms  of  St. 
John  took  place  at  the  lower  ford  near 
Jericho,  to  which  not  only  he  himself  a 
native  of  Judaea,  but  all  Jerusalem  and 
Judaea  likewise,  would  naturally  resort  as 
being  the  nearest.  (2.)  That  his  second 
baptisms  were  at  the  upper  ford,  or  Beth- 
abara  (John  1.  28),  whither  he  had  arrived 
in  tiie  course  of  his  preachings,  and  were 
designed  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  among 
whom  was  Jesus,  from  GaUlee.  (3.)  That 
his  third  and  last  baptisms  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  .£non  and  Salim  (John 
iii.  23).  still  further  to  the  north.  Thus 
St.  John  would  seem  to  have  moved  up- 
wards gpradually  towards  Galilee,  the  seat 
of  Herod's  Jurisdiction,  by  whom  he  was 
destined  to  be  apprehended  and  executed ; 
while  our  Lord,  coming  fh>m  Galilee,  pro- 
bably by  way  of  Samaria,  as  in  the  con- 
verse case^  would  seem  to  have  met  him 
half-way,  and  to  have  been  baptized  at 
Bethabara,  in  the  ford  nearest  to  that 
locality— a  ford  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  first  recorded  crossing.  The  trar 
dition  which  asserts  Christ  to  have  been 
bapti^  in  the  ford  near  Jericho,  has  been 
obliged  to  invent  a  Bethabara  near  that 


spot,  of  which  no  trace  exists  in  history,  to 
appear  consistent  with  Scripture. 

Bethababa,  that  is,  the  house  afford  or 
passage^  described  as  ''beyond,"  that  is,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (John  L  28). 
was  probably  the  upi)er  fords,  higher  up 
than  Jericho,  where  the  little  river  Jabbok 
(Zerka)  enters  the  Jordan.  But  the  name 
of  Bethabara  hi  John  L  28,  is  doubtful. 
All  the  oldest  MSS.  have  not  Bethabara, 
but  Bethany,  a  reading  which  Origen  states 
to  have  obtained  in  almost  all  the  copies  of 
his  time,  though  altered  by  him  in  his 
edition  of  the  Gospel  on  topographical 
grounds.  In  favour  of  Bethabara  are,  (a) 
the  extreme  improbability  of  so  fkmiliar  a 
name  as  Bethany  being  changed  by  copyists 
into  one  so  unfamiliar  as  Bethabara,  while 
the  reverse— the  change  from  an  unfamiliar 
to  a  fiuniliar  name — ^is  of  fi'cquent  occur- 
rence. (&)  The  fact  that  Origen,  while 
admitting  that  the  minority  of  MSS.  were 
in  favour  of  Betliany,  decided  notwith- 
standhig  for  Bethabara.  (c)  That  Beth- 
abara was  still  known  in  tiie  days  of 
Eusebius,  and  greatly  resorted  to  by  persons 
desirous  of  baptibm.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  overiookcd  that  if  Bethany  be  accepted, 
the  definition  "beyond  Jordan"  still  re- 
mains, and  therefore  another  place  must 
be  intended  than  the  well-known  residence 
of  Lazarus. 

Mmojsf,  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Chaldee 
.JS^von,  ''fountains;"  hoioe  we  read  in 
the  evangelist,  that  "  John  was  baptizing  in 
Mnon  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was 
much  water  there."  It  was  evidently  west 
of  the  Jordan  (onnp.  John  iiL  22  with  26, 
and  with  i.  28);  but  beyond  this  there  is 
no  statement  tai  the  narrative  itself  fixing 
the  situation.  The  only  direct  testimony 
we  possess  is  that  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome^ 
who  both  affirm  imhesitatingly  (Onom. 
**  Mnoa  ")  that  it  existed  in  theh>  day  near 
the  Jordan,  eight  Roman  miles  south  of 
Scy  thopolia.  The  name  of  SaUm  has  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (.Syr.  A 
FaL  n.  345,  6)  in  a  position  -exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius,  via. 
six  English  miles  south  of  Bei$an  (Scytho* 
polls),  and  two  miles  west  of  the  JordaiL 
It  fulfils  also  the  statemeniof  the  text,  that 
the  place  contained  abundance  of  water. 
"The  brook  of  Wady  Chumeh  runs  dose 
to  it,  a  splendid  fountain  gu^es  out  beside 
the  Wdy,  and  rivulets  wind  about  hi  all 
directions.  ...  Of  few  pUices  in  F^s- 
tine  could  it  so  truly  be  said,  'Here  ia 
much  water.' " 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FIB3T   YEAR   OF   CHtlIST*S   MINISTRY.      FROM  HIS  FIRST  PASSOVER  TO 
HIS   SECOND   VISIT   TO   JERUSALEM,   PROBABLY    AT    THE    PASSOVER. 

A.D.  27— L'8. 

$  I.  Beginning  of  Christ's  ministry  at  Jerusalem  at  tiie  Passover.  ^  2.  The  First  Pcutover. 
Christ  purifies  the  Temple.  Contrast  with  his  last  appearance  there.  The  Jews 
demand  a  sign.  His  prediction  concerning  the  Temple  of  His  Body.  His  converts 
at  jthis  Pa8»>vcr ;  and  His  reserve  in  trusting  them.  $  3.  Christ  and  Nicodemus. 
$  4.  Jesus  leaves  Jerusalem  tor  the  country  of  Judtea,  and  gains  converts,  -who  are 
baptized  by  His  disciples.  John's  final  testimony  to  Christ.  $  5.  John  rebakes 
Herod  Antipas  for  Herodias'  sake,  and  is  cast  into  prison.  ^  6,  Christ  retires  to 
Galilee.  The  Samaritan  woman  and  her  felloy-townsmen  of  Sychar.  $  7.  Jesus  in 
Galilee.  The  prophet  without  honour  in  his  own  country.  Difficulty  as  to  the 
Gospel  Harmony  at  this  point  $  8.  Second  visit  of  Jesus  to  Cana.  His  second 
Galilean  miracle :  healing  of  the  courtier's  son.  $  9.  Beginning  of  thi  Gotpd  from 
GaiiUe :  its  significance.  Narrative  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  derived  from 
Galilean  sources.     Their  external  means  of  information   and    their  inspiration. 
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$  10.  Christ  began  by  prodaiming  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  at  hand.  Distinction 
between  this  and  John  the  Baptist's  preaching.  He  teaches  in  the  Synagogues. 
*  Proclaims  Himself  at  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah,  and  is  rejected  by  His  fellow-towns- 
men.  $  11.  Jesus  at  Capernaum.  His  ministry  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Fhial  call 
of  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John.  Its  relation  to  thek  first  call.  $  12.  A 
Sabbath  In  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  The  demoniac  healed.  The  question  of 
demoniacal  possession.  The  devil  confesses  Christ,  but  is  silenced  by  Him.  Fame 
of  the  miracle.  Healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother.  Miracles  in  the  evening. 
$  13.  Christ  leaves  Capernaum  next  morning.  His  First  Galilean  Circuit.  Healing 
of  the  leper.  $  14.  Jesus  returns  to  Capernaum.  Healing  of  the  paialytio  in 
presence  of  the  Pharisees  and  Doctors.  Christ  claims  the  divine  prerogative  of  for- 
giving sia  $  15.  The  call  of  Matthew.  Various  examples  of  Christ's  miracles. 
$  16.  The  *'  Feast  of  the  Jews  "  of  John  v,  probably  the  Second  Panover  of  Christ's 
ministry.  He  goes  up  to  Jerusalem.  Healing  of  tiie  cripple  at  B&thesda.  The 
Jews  charge  Christ  with  Sabbath-breaking.  His  first  great  discourse  in  vindication 
of  His  divhie  authority. 

§  1.  That  Christ  should  begin  His  public  ministry  at  Jerusalem 
was  equally  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  the  case,  and  with  the 
expectations  raised  by  prophecy : — "  Jehovah,  whom  ye  seek,  shall 
suddenly  come  to  His  templej'  Nor  was  there  any  season  so 
suitable  for  His  appearance  there,  as  the  Feast  of  Passover,  which 
presented  the  most  striking  type  of  Him,  and  at  which  the  Jews 
were  gathered,  not  only  from  all  the  land,  but  from  the  countries  of 
the  dispersion.  Hence  the  Passovers  during  our  Saviour's  ministry 
are  most  important  epochs,  and,  indeed,  they  furnish  the  only  general 
chronological  data  for  its  course.  But  we  are  met,  in  the  outset,  by 
the  strange  fact  that,  with  one  exception,  these  Passovers  are  men- 
tioned only  by  St.  John.  All  the  Evangelists  relate  the  events  of 
that  last  great  Passover,  to  which  Jesus  went  up  to  suffer  as  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb.  But,  with  this  exception,  the  first  three  Evangelists 
confine  their  narrative  to  our  Lord's  ministry  in  Galilee,  though  not 
without  incidental  allusions  to  His  visits  to  Judaea.  Immediately 
after  His  baptism,  they  record  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  in 
Galilee ;  and  the  word  "  returned,"  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  might  be 
taken  for  His  first  return  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  but  for  the 
note  of  time,  and  the  motive  of  the  journey,  supplied  by  Matthew 
and  Mark,  "  when  Jesus  had  heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison." 
This  agrees  with  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  4th  chapter,  and  inter- 
poses all  the  events  recorded  in  his  first  three  chapters.  In  the 
same  way,  the  visits  to  Judaea  mentioned  in  John  v.  and  yii.  are 
passed  over  by  the  other  Evangelists,^  who  however  imply,  on 
various  occasions,  the  not  unfrequent  exercise  of  Christ's  ministry  in 
Jerusalem^  and  Judasa.  All  this  is  accounted  for  by  two  facts, 
which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  studying  the  Gospels,,  that 

1  Unless  the  allusion  in  Luke  ix.  51  refers  to  the  latt^  journey, 
s  See  Matt  iv.  25,  xv.  1,  xxiiL  37 ;  Luke  x.  38. 
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the  first  three  Evangelists,  wrote  from  QalUean  sources  €f  informal 
tion,  and  that  the  Gospel  of  8t,  John  was  suppUmentdl  to  theirs. 

In  these  two  facts  we  have  the  key  to  the  diversities  between  the 
first  three  Evangelists  and  the  fourth,  respecting  both  the  scevie  and 
the  duration  of  the  public  ministry  of  Christ.* 

§  2.  Eetuming  to  this  first  Passover  of  a.d.  27,  the  first,  that  is, 
in  our  Saviour's  ministry,  for  he  had  doubtless  gone  up  r^ularly  to 
Jerusalem  since  the  recorded  visit  at  the  age  of  twelve,  we  see  Him 
at  once  exercising  the  highest  authority  of  a  prophet  and  a  reformer, 
by  cleansing  the  temple.  The  selfish  spirit  which  had  prevailed 
since  the  Captivity,  in  place  of  the  open  idolatries  of  earlier  times, 
had  made  the  very  services  of  the  sanctuary  the  occasion  for  pro- 
faning it.  Sheep  and  oxen  and  doves  were  sold  within  the  sacred 
precincts  for  the  sacrifices,  and  money-changers  traded  there  upon 
the  convenience  of  those  who  came  to  pay  the  half-shekel  tax  for 
divine  worship.  Jesus  drove  them  from  the  temple  with  an  autho- 
rity of  which  His  "  scourge  of  snaall  cords  "  was  but  the  sign.  The 
indignation  with  which  He  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers forms  a  noarked  contrast  to  His  gentler  command  to  the 
sellers  of  doves  to  "  take  these  things  hence."  Still  more  striking  is 
the  contrast  between  His  admonition,  **  Make  not  My  Father's  house 
an  house  of  merchandize,"  and  His  denunciation  of  the  sanie  conduct 
on  His  last  visit  to  the  temple  :-^**  It  is  written.  My  house  shall  be 
called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations ;  hwt  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves.*'  Those  critics,  who  suppose  the  two  narratives  to  be  a  con- 
fused account  of  one  event,  are-  insensible  to  the  transition,  which 
the  renewed  and  confirmed  selfishness  of  the  offenders  forced  upon 
our  Saviour,  from  the  reformer  urging  amendment,  to  the  judge 
passing  a  final  condemnation.^ 

His  proceedings  were  watched  by  His  disciples  and  the  Jews  with 
equal  astonishment.  The  former,  reminded  of  the  words  of  one  of 
those  Psalms  which  most  clearly  referred  to  the  Messiah,  beheld  a 
new  proof  of  His  divine  authority.*  The  Jews  were  sensible  of  the 
same  inference,  but  they  resisted  its  admission.  Their  very  demand 
for  a  sign  of  His  authority  proved  that  they  understood  the  claim. 
His  answer  looked  forward,  at  this  very  commencement  of  His 
course,  to  its  highest  consummation,  while  it  rebuked  them  more 
keenly  than  ever  by  predicting  their  share  in  the  end.*  This  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Jews  made  the  demand,  which  they 
so  often  repeated,  not  of  evidence  to  justify  belief — this  was  abun- 
dantly supplied  by  the  very  spirit  of  His  proceedings,  as  well  as  by 


8  See  Notes  and  lUustrations  (A),  Thk 
Scene   of   oub   Lobd's  Minlstbt  ;   (B), 

DUBATIOM  OP  OUB  LoBD'S  MIKISTBY. 

John  it  13-lT. 


^  Ps.  Ixix.  9.    See  the  whole  psalm,  for 
its  pre-eminently  Messianic  character. 
6  John  it  lS-22. 
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the  miracles  which  we  are  presently  told  that  He  perfonned — but  of 
a  supernatural  sign  to  compel  belief ;  that  foolish  demand  which  is 
made  in  every  age  by  hearts  hardened  against  moral  evidence,  and 
which  equally  fails  to  convince  them.  Jesus  replied,  as  on  other 
occasions,  by  refusing  the  demand  made  in  a  spirit  of  defiance,  but  at 
the  same  time  intimating  that  the  sign  would  one  day  be  given,  and 
that  to  their  confusion.  For  this  end  their  evil  spirit  towards  Him 
was  already  preparing.  They  who  demanded  to  know  His  authority ' 
for  rebuking  their  profanation  of  God's  house  would  be  carried  on 
by  that  evil  spirit,  not  only  to  courses  involving  the  destruction  of 
that  house,  but  to  the  destruction  of  the  true  temple  of  which  that 
was  but  the  shrine,  the  "house  not  made  with  hands,"  whiph 
formed  in  His  person  the  dwelling-place  of  God.  And  when  their 
rage  had  achieved  that  triumph,  He  would  give  them  the  clearest 
sign  of  His  authority,  by  raising  up  again  in  three  days  that  edifice, 
whose  glory  infinitely  surpassed  the  forty  years*  work  of  Herod  on 
Mount  Zion.*  "  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  His  body."  His  words 
had  an  apparent  sense,  which  was  all  that  their  carnal  minds  could 
see  at  present ;  and  even  this  they  wilfully  perverted  by  the  altera- 
tion of  one  word,  in  order  to  make  out  a  charge  of  blasphemy 
against  Him.  He  said,  ^* Destroy  this  temple" — in  the  tone  of 
indignant  remonstrance,  like,  "Fill  ye  up  the  measure  of  your 
fathers."  And  the  very  means  they*  used  to  fulfil  His  words  was  by 
suborning  false  witnesses  to  make  him  say,  "  I  will  destroy  it." 
Hidden  beneath  this  apparent  sense,  was  not  only  the  prediction  of 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  as  the  only  cure  for 
the  pollutions  they  had  brought  upon  it ;  but  the  deeper  spiritual 
prophecy  of  His  own  death  and  resurrection,  the  end  of  which  would 
be  the  establishment  of  the  true  temple  in  heaven ;  where  the  seer 
of  Patmos  beheld  no  visible  temple,  "  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it." '  Even  His  disciples  did  not 
perceive  this  meaning  till  after  His  resurrection.  "  They  remem- 
bered," as  soon  as  they  saw  His  zeal  for  His  Father's  house,  the 
Scripture  which  marked  this  as  a  character  of  the  Christ;  but  it 
needed  reflection  after  the  event,  to  call  to  their  remembrance  the 
true  import  of  His  life  and  sayings ;  and  it  is  that  remembrance; 
recalled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  St.  John  has  recorded  for  our 
learning.  It  is  another  indication  of  the  progressive  character  of 
their  faith,  that  only  then  "  did  they  believe  the  Scripture,  and  the 
word  which  Jesus  had  said." 

These  deeds  of  authority,  and  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed 

at  the  Passover,  gained  Him  for  the  first  time  many  converts — 

converts  at  least  in  outward  profession.     But  here  we  meet  with  one 

of^the  most  striking  and  affecting  records  in  His  whole  history. 

7  Rev.  xxi.  23. 


A.D.  27. 


DISCOURSE  WITH  NICODEMUS. 
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^  Many  hdieved  (or  trusted)  in  His  name ;  but  Jesus  did  not  tnat 
Himself  to  them.**  It  is  difficult  to  express  the  antithesis  involved 
in  the  repetition  of  the  word,  which  our  version  wholly  loses. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  read  the  lesson  of  the  reserve  with  which 
Christ  treated  these  first  converts  of  His  public  ministry.  A  reason 
is  given,  which  both  explains  His  conduct  and  testifies  to  His 
omniscient  power  of  discerning  the  hearts  of  men.  He  saw  the 
elements  of  instability  in  some,  and  of  hypocrisy  and  perhaps  even 
treachery  in  others,  which  would  surely  bring  disgrace  on  His 
cause ;  and  He  would  not  own  them,  or  attach  Himself  to  them,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imperil  that  cause  through  them,  l^robably 
these  converts,  in  their  carnal  and  selfish  zeal,  began  with  the 
mistake  which  was  afterwards  repeated  by  so  many  of  His  followers, 
by  looking  for  an  independent  kingdom ;  and  He  would  not  commit 
Himself  to  them  as  King  of  the  Jews.^ 

§  3.  But  there  were  a  few  in  whom  He  did  place  confidence. 
The  type  of  these  is  the  ruler  Nioodemus,  a  man  by  no  means  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  his  nation  and  his  order,  but  showing  the 
first  elements  of  true  faith  in  his  hearty  recognition  of  the  divine^ 
authority  attested  *by  the  miracles  of  Christ.'  This  conviction, 
which  many  of  his  fellow-rulers  shared,  he  had  the  honesty  to 
avow : — ^  Rabbi,  we  know  that  Thou  art  a  teacher  sent  from  God  ;'* 
^d,  though  there  was  something  of  proud  reserve,  as  well  as  of 
moral  cowardice,  in  the  manner  of  his  coming  to  Christ,  his  sincerity 
contrasted  very  favourably  with  the  hollow  demonstrations  which 
Jesus  had  rejected.  To  him  the  Lord  unfolded  for  the.  first  time  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  His  kingdom :  the  need  of  regeneration  to  enter 
it ;  the  death  of  the  Son  of  man  and  only-begotten  Son  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  all  who  should  believe  in  Him ;  and  the  condemna- 
tion c«f  the  world  for  its  wilful  unbelief.  In  this  discourse  the 
Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  all  revealed  in  their  working  for 
man's  redemption :  the  Father  loving  the  world  so  as  even  to  give 
His  Son  to  die  for  man ;  the  Son  coming  down  from  heaven  to  be 
lifted  up  on  the  cross,  and  ascending  to  heaven  again ;  and  the  Spirit 
renewing  the  hearts  of  those  who  should  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  detailed  exposition  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  however, 
does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  this  work.^® 

§  4.  Our  Lord's  discernment  of  the  premature  and  unstable  pro- 
fessions of  the  many  who  believed  on  Him  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  His  retirement  from  Jerusalem  to  the  country  districts  of 
Judasa,  where  He  gradually,  but  surely,  gathered  converts,  who  were 
baptized,  not  by  Himself,  but  by  His  disciples."    His  converts  soon 


»  John  m.  1, 2. 


8  John  iL  23-26. 
w  John  iii.  1-21. 
»  John  iii  22 :  comp.  John  iv.  2. 


The 


word  "tarried"  seems  to  imply  a  coad- 
derable  time. 
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exceeded  those  of  John,  who  still  continued  to  baptize,  and  who  was 
now  at  iBnon,  near  Salim,  a  spot  which  numerous  streamlets  make 
very  convenient  for  an  encampment."  The  people  were  now  per- 
plexed by  something  like  an  apj^earance  of  rivalry  between  the  two 
new  teachers ;  and  one  of  the  Jews,'^  who  had  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy upon  purifying  with  John's  disciples,  came  to  him  to  ask, 
seemingly  in  a  somewhat  taunting  spirit,  how  it  was  that  He,  to 
whom  he  had  borne  witness  near  the  Jordan,  was  apparently  super- 
seding him  in  his  ministry,  John  took  the  occasion  to  bear  to 
Christ  a  final  testimony,  no  less  remarkable  for  its  explicit  state- 
ments of  Gospel  truth  than  for  its  profound  humility  and  self- 
renunciation.  Reminding  both  parties  to  the  controversy  that  he 
had  always  insisted  on  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  himself,  as  being 
the  very  purpose  of  his  mission,  he  marks  this  as  the  divinely 
appointed  order : — "  He  must  increase,  I  must  decrease."  ^*  And  to 
this  law  he  not  merely  submits,  but  derives  from  it  unbounded 
satisfaction.  Likening  himself  to  the  brid^room's  friend  (or  para- 
nymph)  at  a  wedding,  rejoicing  at  the  bridegroom's  voice,  while  Christ 
rejoiced  over  his  pure  spouse,  the  Church  about  to  be  redeemed,  he 
declares,  "  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled."  Though  himself  destined 
to  remain  outside  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  concludes  his  testimony 
by  pointing  to  his  disciples  and  all  his  hearers  the  way  within  it. 
The  limits  of  his  own  mission,  strictly  defined  from  the  first,  were 
now  reached ;  and  he  sends  them,  for  the  measureless  gifts  of  God's 
Spirit,  to  Him  who  had  come  from  heaven  and  was  above  all,  pro- 
mising everlasting  life  if  they  believed  on  the  Son,  and  denouncing 
the  abiding  wrath  of  God  on  unbelievers." 

§  .5.  Having  thus  stood  faithful  against  the  greatest  temptation, 
probably,  that  ever  assailed  a  mere  man,  the  same  temptation  to 
which  an  angel  had  yielded,  of  rivalry  with  the  Son  of  God,  John 
could  carry  a  good  conscience  into  the  prison  to  which  he  was  soon 
afterwards  consigned.  Thus  far  we  have  only  seen  John  preaching  and 
baptizing  in  the  wilderness  and  near  the  Jordan ;  but  it  would  seem 
that,  as  he  advanced  up  the  river  into  Galilee,  the  interest  which 
Herod  Antipas  always  retained  in  the  Jewish  religion  led  him  to 
wish  to  hear  the  prophet,  John  appeared  before  him  in  a  guise  unlike 
the  delicate  attire  of  the*courtier,  with  his  wild  Nazarite  locks,  and 
his  prophet's  mantle  of  camel's-hair,  such  as  Elijah  had  when  he 
showed  himself  to  Ahab.  In  the  court,  as  in  the  wilderness,  he 
went  straight  to  the  object  of  his  mission,  repentance  and  reformation 


IS  John  ilL  23, 24.  Seep.182.  Thewords 
**  John  was  not  yet  cast  into  priaon  "  form 
the  only  notice  of  the  Baptist's  imprison- 
ment in  St.  John's  GKwpel ;  a  mark  of  its 
gupfiemental  character. 

»  John  iii.  26.    The  best  MSS.  have  the 


singular,  jxerd  'lovSaiov  (not  'lovSauov). 

14  John  iii  30.    So  mutt  (dci)  is  used  in 
Matt.  xxvl.  54 ;  Mark  viii  31,  ix.  11, 12 ; 
Luke  xxii.  17,  xxir.  1,  44;  Jolm  zx. 
Acts  i.  6. 

u  John  iii.  24-36. 
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from  positive  sin.  Herod  had  married  Herodias,  the  self-divorced  wife 
of  his  half-brother  Philip ;  and,  regardless  alike  of  the  king's  favour 
and  the  woman's  vengeance,  he  said,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to 
have  her  I "  For  this  offence,  Herod,  instigated  by  Herodias,  and 
casting  to  the  winds  all  the  better  feelings  that  had  led  him  to  send 
for  John,  added  to  all  the  crimes  which  he  had  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  renounce,  that  of  shutting  up  John  in  prison.  How 
reluctant  he  was  to  proceed  further,  both  from  rtepect  for  John  and 
fear  of  the  people,  who  held  the  Baptist  for  a  prophet,  and  how  his 
conscience  troubled  him  for  this  step,  we  shall  soon  see.** 

§  6.  Meanwhile  the  Pharisees,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
aided  Herodias  in  exciting  her  husband  against  John,  prepared  to 
attack  Jesus  in  His  turn,  for  they  had  been  alarmed  by  hearing  that 
He  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John.  Jesus  heard  of 
their  plots  and  of  John's  imprisonment  about  the  same  time ;  and  He 
resolved  to  remove  from  Judasa  into  G^alilee.*^  This  may  seem  a 
Strange  step,  co^;isidering  that  it  was  Herod  who  had  imprisoned 
John.  But  our  Lord's  real  danger  was  from  the  Jews  j  and  in  the 
retired  district  round  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  He  would  be  safe  from 
Herod  till  He  gave  him  some  personal  oifenoe. 

The  route  which  Christ  followed  is  particularly  marked  by  John, 
"  He  must  needs  go  through  Samaria,"  ^  that  is,  the  district,  not  the 
city.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that  this  was  just  the  na- 
tural route.  Even  from  Jerusalem,  travellers  often  followed  the 
route  up  the  Jordan,  to  avoid  contact  with  the  hated  Samaritans ; 
and  the  appearance  of  a  Jewish  traveller  at  Jacob's  Well  was  unusual 
enough  to  cause  surprise.  But  from  our  Lord's  starting  point,  on 
the  Jordan  and  apparently  rather  high  up  its  course,  the  valley  of 
the  river  was  much  the  nearest  road  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee ;  and  He 
went  out  of  his  way,  when  He  turned  to  the  left  through  a  pass 
leading  into  the  valley  of  Shechem.  Hence  St.  John's  use  of  that 
**f»t*s*,"  the  force  of  which  we  had  just  now  to  notice.  It  marks 
the  order  in  which  our  Saviour's  public  mission  was  fulfilled.  Driven 
from  Jerusalem  and  Judasa,  He  repaired  to  the  more  ancient  sanc- 
tuary of  Israel,  where  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joshua  had  set  up  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Sitting  by  the  well  which  tradition  cherished 
as  the  gift  of  Jacob,"*'  in  the  valley  between  mounts  Gerizim  and 


»«  Matt.  xiv.  3-5 ;  Mark  vi.  17-20;  Luke 
iii.  19,  20.  Concerning  Herod  Antipas  and 
Herodias,  see  chap.  v.  ^  3,  p.  80. 

"  John  iv.  1-3 ;  Matt.  iv.  12. 

w  John  iv.  4. 

wb  The  site  of  this  well  is  one  of  the 
few  special  localities  of  our  Lord's  life 
which  is  absolutely  undisputed.  It  lies 
about  li  mile  E.  of  the  city,  close  to  the 
lower  road,  and  just  beyond  the  wretched 


hamlet  of  BaJdta.  Among  th^  Moham- 
medans and  Samaritans  it  is  known  as  Sir 
eUToMb,  or  *Ain  YaMb\  the  Christians 
sometimes  call  it  5fr  etSamariyth—*'  the 
well  of  tiie  Samaritan  woman."  Formerly 
there  was  a  square  hole  opening  into  a 
carefully-built  vaulted  chamber,  about  10 
feet  square,  in  the  floor  of  which  was  the 
true  mouth  of  the  well.  Now  a  portion 
of  the  vault  has  fkllen  in  and  completely 
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Ebal,  He  expounded  to  a  degraded  woman  of  the  haU-lieathen  people 
of  Sychar,^®  who  yet  boasted  to  be  the  true  children  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, His  own  .great  gift  of  living  water  in  the  heart,  and  the. 
spiritual  worship  which  should  supersede  that  both  of  Jerusalem 
and  Gerizim ;  and  her  eagerness  to  impart  the  news  to  her  fellow- 
townsmen  brought  to  Him  disciples,  who  at  once  received  Him  with 
that  spiritual  faith  in  his  true  mission  which  the  Jews  had  wanted : 
"  We  have  heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  *^ 

§  7.  Having  stayed  two  days  at  Sychar,  Jesus  proceeded  into 
Galilee.  "For  Jesus  himself  testified,"  says  St.  John,  "that  a 
prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country."  ^^  We  cannot  stay  to 
discuss  whether  this  is  an  explanation  of  our  Lord's  reason  for 
leaving  Judaea,  "  His  own  country  "  by  birth,^  or  whether  it  is  not 
rather  a  prophecy  of  the  reception  He  was  about  to  meet  in  Galilee, 
which  is  certainly  the  sense  of  "  His  own  country  "  elsewhere,  as  it 
was  the  country  of  His  parents  and  of  His  own  early  life ; — whether 
his  own  emphatic  testimony,  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his. 
own  country,  was  a  reason  for  His  seeking  honour  where  He  might 
have  it,  or  rather  a  motive  for  going  forward  to  meet  the  shame 
which  He  came  to  bear.  Whichever  be  the  true  meatning,  the  say- 
ing must  at  least  be  rescued  from  that  degraded  sense  in  which  it  is 
so  often  quoted,  as  if  it  were  the  just  complaint  of  disappointed 
pride.  It  was  certainly  not  uttered  in  this  spirit  by  Him  who  said^ 
"  I  receive  not  honour  from  men."  We  think  of  worldly  honour^ 
where  our  Saviour  spoke  of  that  acc&ptance  of  His  mission,  which 
alone  is  true  honour  to  a  prophet  of  God.  On  His  first  arrival  in 
Galilee,  this  honour  seemed  to  be  paid  to  Him ;  for  the  report  of  His 
miracles  at  Jerusalem,  brought  by  the  Galileans  who  had  gone  up  to 
the  Passover,  secured  Him  a  favourable  reception ;  but  it  was  only  in 
appearance.  His  marked  rejection  at  His  own  city  of  Nazareth  ^ 
soon  proved  that,  whether  the  first  application  of  the  words  just- 


covered  up  the  moath,  so  that  nothing  can 
be  seen  above  but  a  shallow  pit  half  filled 
with  stones  and  rubbish.  The  well  is  deep 
—75  ft  when  last  measured — and  there 
was  probably  a  considerable  accumulation 
of  rubbish  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  it 
contains  aifew  feet  of  water,  but  at  others 
it  is  quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  excavated  ia 
the  solid  rocic,  perfectly  round,  9  ft  in 
diameter,  with  the  sides  hewn  smooth  and 
regular. 

^  A  contemptuous  variety  of  tho  name 
of  Shechem.  The  phrase  "  a  woman  of 
Samaria,"  which  our  translators  have  used 

to  express  "  Samaritan  "  in  the  feminine,  is  '   di£^culties  of  the  Gospel  Harmony, 
apt  to  mislead  the  Englidi  reader. 


»  John  iv.  1^2.  Bishop  Horeiqr's  Ser- 
mons on  this  text  are  full  of  instruction : 
though  perhaps  he  presses  too  far  his  argu- 
ment, that  the  Samaritans  had  learnt  from 
the  Pentateuch  alone  to  expect  a  spiritual 
and  universal  Saviour. 

a  John  iv.  43-45. 

^  That  this  doubtfHl  allusion  is  St.  John's 
only  notice  of  Christ's  birthplace,  furnisheb 
another  instance  of  the  supplemental  cha- 
racter of  his  Gospel. 

^  Luke  iv.  16-31.  The  question,  whether 
the  T^ection  of  Christ  at  Nazareth  belongs 
to  this  or  a  later  time,  is  one  of  the  chief 
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quoted  be  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Galilee,  they  were  trae  alike  of  both. 
They  were,  in  fact,  uttered  by  our  Saviour  as  the  enunciation  of  a 
great  general  principle,  and  one  much  higher  than  the  worldly 
maxim,  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  The  saying  was  a  sor- 
rowful statement  of  the  truth,  that  they  to  whom  the  Gospel  is 
brought  nearest  are  the  least  ready  to  receive  it ;  that  the  prophet  is 
rejected,  even  where  he  ought  to  be  first  accepted,  "in  his  own 
country  "  where  he  is  best  known,  as  Jesus  was  already  known  in 
Galilee  by  His  miracle  in  Cana,  nay,  as  He  elsewhere  adds,  "  in  his 
own  hotise" 

This  question  of  interpretation  is  closely  connected  with  another, 
which  involves  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  Gospel  Har- 
mony :—  Did  our  Saviour,  upon  this  return  from  His  first  Passover, 
at  once  commence  his  public  ministry  in  Gralilee,  or  did  He  spend 
another  period  in  comparative  privacy  ?  The  former  seems  the  na- 
tural inference  from  the  first  three  Gospels;  though  it  is  equally 
true  that,  taken  alone,  they  would  suggest  the  still  earlier  date,  im- 
mediately upon  Christ's  baptism.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  John 
seems  to  imply  that  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  was  the  only 
great  incident  of  this  second  visit  of  Jesus  to  Galilee ;  ^  but  the  sup- 
plemental character  of  his  Gospel  makes  it  unsafe  to  argue  from  his 
silence,  nor  are  the  words  "  after  this,"  at  the  beginning  of  Chap.  V., 
a  mark  of  immediate  sequence.  If  the  feast  of  John  v.  1  be  a  Pass- 
over, it  is  almost  necessary  to  place  our  Lord's  first  circuit  before  it ; 
because  we  can  hardly  suppose  a  whole  year  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  events  of  John  iii.  and  iv.,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  admit 
the  necessary  inference,  that  two  full  years  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
passed  before  He  chose  His  Apostles.  If  the  Feast  of  John  v.  1  be  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  we  have  half  a  year  for  those  events,  and  a  year 
and  a  half  for  our  Lord's  ministry  in  Galilee,  up  to  His  last  Passover. 
The  question  seems  incapable  of  positive  decision ;  but  the  balance 
of  probability  appears  to  point  to  the  order  indicated  above. 

§  8.  On  entering  Galilee  from  Samaria,  Jesus  went  to  Cana,  led 
apparently  by  the  same  connexion  which  had  before  caused  His 
presence  at  the  marriage  there.^  His  return  came  to  the  ears  of  a 
courtier  of  Herod  Antipas,  whose  son  was  at  the  point  of  death  with 
a  fever.  The  manner  of  the  courtier's  coming  to  Christ  illustrates 
the  spirit  in  which  "  the  Galileans  received  Him."  There  seems  to 
have  been  an  expectation  Ihat  He  would  be  lavish  of  His  miracles  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  countrymen,  with  very  little  thought  of  their 
higher  purpose.  The  courtier  appears  to  have  come,  like  Naaman 
to  Elisha,  thinking  that  his  visit  was  an  honour  to  the  prophet,  who 
would  doubtless  go  back  with  him  at  once.  The  plural  form  of  our 
Lord's  rebuke — "Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not 

M  John  iv.  64.  ^  John  iv.  46-54. 
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believe," — ^proves  it  to  have  been  meant  for  the  Galileans  in  general. 
They  had  long  known  him ;  His  first  miracle  had  been  performed  at 
this  very  town,  and  they  had  seen  what  He  had  done  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  evidence  of  His  mission  was  complete.  But  they  were 
heedless  of  its  real  object,  and  seemed  to  think  they  had  a  right  to 
any  satisfaction  of  their  curiosity.  The  courtier  was  too  intent  on 
his  own  distress  to  have  patience  for  the  lesson ;  but  though  there 
waa  impatience,  there  was  also  earnest  faith,  in  his  rejoinder, — ^"  Sir, 
come  down  ere  my  child  die.*'  This  mixed  state  of  mind  our  Lord 
treated  with  as  much  wisdom  as  compassion.  Instead  of  going  down 
with  the  courtier  to  Capernaum,  He  tells  him  to  "  go  his  way,"  but 
with  the  assurance  that  "  his  child  lived."  That  the  courtier  began 
to  understand  the  lesson  of  submission  as  well  as  faith,  appears 
from  the  leisurely  mode  of  his  return.  It  was  about  noon  when  the 
conversation  took  place ;  *  and  the  moderate  journey  from  Cana  to 
Capernaum  could  have  been  accomplished  the  same  evening.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  father's  impatience,  he  stays  to  rest  his  servants  and 
horses ;  and  when,  on  the  following  day,  he  is  met  with  the  joyfui 
tidings,  "  Thy  son  liveth,"  his  first  question  proves  that,  he  was  pre- 
pared for  the  event  itself,  and  only  anxious  to*  connect  it  with  the 
Saviour's  word ;  "  he  enquired  of  them  the  Jiour  when  he  began  to 
amend."  The  answer  sets  the  seal  to  the  decisive  evidence  of  the 
miracle,  in  which,  as  compared  with  the  first  miracle  at  Cana,  we 
have  the  new  feature,  that  it  was  performed  at  a  distance  from  its 
object.  At  Cana,  Christ  speaks  the  word,  and  the  father  did  not' 
fail  to  mark  the  time,  as  it  was  just  noon.  At  Capernaum,  the  effect 
follows  at  the  same  instant,  the  nature  of  the  disease  being  such  as 
to  enable  the  bystanders  to  mark  the  very  hour  at  which  "  the  fever 
left  him."  ^  The  servants  set  out  from  Capernaum  with  the  news, 
ignorant  of  what  had  passed  at  Cana,  and  find  their  message  received 
as  the  confirmation  of  hope,  rather  than  an  unlocked  for  deliverance 
from  despair.  Then  did  master  and  servants  alike  see  the  deeper 
grace  which  lay  beneath  the  gift  of  healing,  the  new  life  to  their 
own  souls :  "  himself  believed,  and  his  whole  house."  There  re- 
mains but  one  wonder  unexplained : — that  a  miracle  resting  on  such 
evidence,  and  conveying  such  lessons,  should  not  produce  the  like 
faith  in  all  who  read  it. 

This  brief  sojourn  at  Cana,  and  this  great  miracle,  which  the  order 
of  St.  John  seems  to  require  us  to  place  immediately  after  the  return 
of  Jesus  from  Jemsalem  to  Gralilee,  may  be  r^arded  as  a  preface  to 
the  opening  of  His  public  ministry  in  the  latter  country,  which  we 
may  place  about  the  beginning  of  a.d.  28f. 

§  9.  **  The  word  which  began  from  Oalilee,  after  tne  baptism 

»  John  iv.  52,  53. 

^  This  marked  cessation  of  a  fever  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  felt  it 
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which  John  prieached,"  is  the  description  of  our  Saviour's  ministry 
by  St.  Feter.^  This  view  agrees  so  entirely  with  the  order  of  the 
first  three  Evangelists,  that,  had  we  ^Dossessed  their  Gospels  only,  we 
should  scarcely  have  suspected  the  interval  which  is  filled  up  with 
such  momentous  events  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The  full  view  of 
the  case,  drawn  from  the  comparison  of  all  the  four  Gospels,  seems 
to  be  this : — As  the  first  experimental  step  in  Christ's  public 
ministry.  He  presented  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  promised 
Messiah,  among  those  Jews  who  claimed  to  be  the  jmre  children  of 
Abraham,  at  the  centre  of  their  religious  system,  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem.  Not  till  they  had  rejected  this  special  offer  of  grace  to 
them,  and  plotted  against  His  life,  did  He  open  His  wider  mission  of 
mercy  to  the  mixed  race  of  the  Galileans  j^  and  their  position  in 
relation  to  the  Jews  of  Judeea  in  some  sense  foreshadows  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  Those  higher  privileges,  of 
which  the  Judaean  Jews  boasted,  proved  the  chief  obstacle  to  their 
reception  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners ;  and  so  He  turned  to 
"  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  Thus,  while  His  first  open 
revelation  as  the  promised  Messiah  was  made  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  the  tnie  beginning  of  His  Gospel,  in  the 
stricter  sense,  as  "the  word  which  God  sent  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ,"  was  first  opened  to  the 
Galileans.  If  His  public  ministry  began  at  Jerusalem,  His  open 
preaching  began  in  Galilee.  Perhaps  this  relation  is  implied  in  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  St.  Luke,  that  "  Jesus  returned,  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit,  into  Galilee."**  This  course  was  in  complete  accord- 
ance with  prophecy,  which  had  marked  out  the  very  spot  in  Galilee, 
where  Capernaum  stood  by  the  lake,  on  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and 
Naphthali,  as  the  chief  scene  of  the  Messiah's  ministry.'^  Nor 
should  we  omit  to  observe  the  coincidence  that,  as  the  captivity  of 
Israel  had  begun  with  the  Galileans,  so  to  them  was  first  proclaimed 
the  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 

From  this  point  the  first  three  Evangelists  begin  their  continuous 
narratives  of  our  Saviour's  life.  What  precedes  this,  in  each  of 
them,  is  introductory : — the  birth  and  youth  of  John  and  Jesus,  the 
ministry  of  John,  and  Christ's  baptism  and  temptation.  Of  these 
matters  it  is  not  probable  that  either  of  the  three  Evangelists  had 
any  direct  personal  knowledge.  St.  Luke,  who  tells  us  that  he 
followed  those  "who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word,"  is  most  full  on  those  first  incidents  which  ho 
could  only  have  learnt  from  the  members  of  the  Holy  Family.     All 


»  Acts  X.  37. 

»See    Notes     and    lUuttrationt    (C). 
Galilkr. 
»  Luke  iv.  u :  comp.  Matt.  iv.  12,  Mark 
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rendering  of  this  difflcult  passage,  see 
Bp.  Lowtb,  in  loe. 
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three  give  a  brief  axjcount  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist, 
received,  no  doubt,  from  those  of  his  disciples  who  followed  Christ. 
Their  narrative  of  the  temptation  must  have  been  derived  by- 
Matthew  directly,  by  Mark  and  Luke  at  second  hand,  from  Him 
who  passed  through  the  conflict.  After  this,  each  of  the  three 
Gospels  makes  a  pause,  such  as  would  be  properly  marked  by 
the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter,  or  even  by  making  all  that  pre- 
cetlcs  a  separate  introduction.  Their  omission  of  the  events  mean- 
while recorded  by  St.  John  is  not  surprising.  Matthew,  himself 
a  native  of  Capernaum,  naturally  begins  with  our  Lord's  resi- 
dence in  that  city,  when,  "leaving  Nazareth,  He  came  and 
dwelt  in  Capernaum."  ^^  Luke,  who  as  we  have  seen,  obtained 
information  from  the  Holy  Family,  makes  Christ's  rejection  at 
Nazareth  the  first  principal  event.  Mark,  writing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Peter,  begins  with  the  call  of  that  apostle  and  his  fellow- 
fishermen  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gralilee.  It  is  needless  to 
discuss  the  refined  question,  Why  did  not  St.  Mark  record  those 
events  of  which  Peter  was  the  witness  as  well  as  John  at  Bethabara 
(or  Bethany),  at  Cana,  at  Jerusalem,  at  Sychar,  and  again  at  Cana  ? 
Perhaps  the  extent  to  which  Mark  should  be  viewed  as  Peter's 
organ  has  been  exaggerated.  At  all  events,  it  is  enough  that  John 
was  an  especially  fit  witness  to  that  period,  not  only  from  his 
cc^nstant  companionship,  but  from  his  deeper  insight  into  his 
Master's  teaching. 

In  all  that  has  now  been  said,  the  higher  authority  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, as  inspired  writers,  is  left  untouched.  The  whole  doctrine 
of  inspiration  itself  rests  on  the  previous  establishment  of  the 
character  of  the  sacred  writers  as  well-informed,  competent,  and 
honest  witnesses.  The  same  Lord,  who  promised  the  Spirit  to  guide 
His  disciples  into  all  the  truth,  and  to  bring  to  their  remembrance 
all  His  words,  chose  those  disciples  to  be  "  eye-witnesses  and 
attendants  of  the  word."  It  was  from  those  who  had  this  character 
that  St.  Luke  claims  to  have  had  "  a  perfect  understanding  of  all 
things  from  the  very  fiirst,"  and  therefore  to  be  qualified  to  write  of 
them^  And  the  very  Evangelist  who  records  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  rests  his  own  credibility  on  his  external  means  of  infor- 
mation,- as  well  as  on  the  internal  assurance  of  the  Spirit  to  his 
truth : — "  He  that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true :  and  he 
knofwedk  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe."  ®  Inspiration 
gives  an  aiithorUy  in  addition  to  their  credibility, 

§  10.  The  epoch  thus  chosen  by  the  first  three  Evangelists,  as  the 
commencement  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  is  most  emphatically 
marked  by  the  words  of  Luke:  "  Jesus  returned  in  the  power x>f  the 
Spirit  into  Galilee."  ^*     The  time  had  come,  as  He  Himself  soon  pro- 

«  Matt.  iv.  13.  "  John  xix.  .35 :  comp.  xxl.  24.  «  Luke  IW  14. 
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daihied  at  Nazareth,  whea  the  Spirit  moved  Him  to  make  a  full 
and  plain  declaration  of  His  Messiahdhip  and  His  Gospel.  All 
three  Evangelists  begin  this  portion  of  their  narrative  with  the 
great  fact  of  His  proclamation  of  '*  the  Gospel  of  the  kingd(»n."^ 
His  first  words  echo  those  of  His  forerunn^: — ^The  time  is  ful- 
filled, and  the  kingdcHn  of  God  is  at  hand ;  repent  ye,  and  belijBve 
the  Gospel."  He  does  not  yet  announce  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as 
come,  but  only  its  near  approach^  as  the  call  to  the  preparation  of 
heart  needful  for  entrance  within  its  pale.  This  is  not,  at  least  in 
its  primary  sense,  the  language  of  expectation  for  that  kingdom  of 
glory,  for  which  the  church  still  prays ;  for  Christ  proclaimed  the 
real  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  life  in  the  hearts  of  penitent 
believers : — ^  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  their$  is  the  kingdom 
(f  heaven ; "  ••: — "  The  publicans  and  harlots  enter  into  the  kingdom  <^ 
heaven  before  you  (the  Pharisees)."  But  to  all  else,  up  to  the  very 
close  of  His  ministry,  Christ  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  heaven  only 
as  nigh.  It  only  came  to  those  who  entered  it  with  the  preparation 
on  which  first  John,  and  then  Christ  Himself,  insisted.  But  this 
was  the  great  difference  in  their  ministry.  John  never  ceased  to 
point  to  a  far  greater  One  who  was  coming  after  him:  Christ 
declared  that  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  and  the  prophecies  were 
fulfilled  in  Himself.  The  preparation  required  by  John  was  repentant 
and  r^omuUion,  Christ  goes  deeper,  and  beades  repentance  He 
demands  faith, — readiness  to  believe  from  the  heart  the  truths  He 
came  to  teach.  This  was  His  claim  in  the  outset  of  His  ministry, 
reserving  for  its  course  the  full  revelation  of  those  truths  and  the 
spmtual  exposition  of  that  faith ;  the  laws  of*  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Thus  much,  however,  was  clear  from  the  first,  that,  in 
proclaiming  the  new  order  of  things  as  a  kingdom,  Christ  pointed  to 
the  fulfilment  <^  the  covenant  with  David,  and  claimed  all  the 
authority  of  his  promised  seed. 

The  news  of  His  preaching  soon  si^ead  through  all  the  district  of 
northern  Galilee.  Unlike  John,  who  had  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the 
wilderness,  and  wftited  for  converts  to  come  out  to  him,  Jesus  went 
round  from  village  to  vills^e,  appearing  as  a  worshipper  in  the 
synag(^ues,  and  availing  Himself  of  the  customary  invitation  to 
speak  to  the  people ;  and  **  He  was  glorified  of  all."  ^ 

We  are  not  told  what  or  how  much  He  taught, — ^probably  the 
simple  lesson,  expounded  from  the  prophets,  that  **  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  at  hand."  How  near  it  was,  when  He  Himself  was 
present,  was  an  ai^pounoement  that  He  reserved  for— or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  was  impelled  by  the  Spirit  to  make  to — the 
people  of  His  own  city.    **  He  came  to  Nazareth,  where  He  had  been 

»  Matt.  iT.  1? ;  Mark  i.  14, 15 :  Lake  iv.  U,  15. 
»  Matt  ▼.  3.  "^  Luke  iv.  14, 15. 
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brought  up."*^  And  there,  even  as  He  made  the  first  plain 
announcement  of  His  Messiahship,  He  encountered  the  first  open 
opposition,  for,  as  He  Himself  said,  "  a  prophet  is  not  accepted  in  his 
own  country."  Here,  as  was  the  custom  in  all  the  Galilean  syna- 
gogues, but  doubtless  with  a  more  eager  expectation.  He  was  invited 
to  read  the  Scriptures  and  address  the  people.  It  was  plainly  not 
without  some  high  purpose  that  He  chose  the  passage  of  Isaiah: 
"  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, and  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised ;  to 
preach  the  acceptable  year  of  Jehovah"** — the  Jubilee  of  the 
world.  He  closed  the  book,  and  returned  it  to  the  officer  of  the 
synagogue  who  kept  the  sacred  rolls,  and  sat  down.  But  all  eyes 
remained  fixed  upon  Him  in  an  expectation,  which  He  satisfied 
rather  than  surprised,  by  announcing  Himself  as  the  Christy  who 
was  thus  filled  with  the  Spirit,  to  preach  this  Gospel  :^"  This  day 
is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears." 

At  first,  the  hearers  were  divided  between  admiration  of  the 
Prophet  and  offence  at  His  origin,  as  the  son  of  their  humble  fellow- 
townsman  Joseph.*^  But  when,  foreseeing  that  they  would  raise 
the  selfish  cry  for  signs  and  wonders  to  glorify  His  own  city, 
Jesus  intimated  that  He  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles — such  as  the 
Sidonian  widow  to  whom  Elijah  ministered,  and  the  Syrian 
leper  whom  Elisha  healed,*^  the  Prophet's  own  countrymen  being 
passed  over  in  both  cases — then  their  wonder  turned  to  rage.  They 
dragged  Him  out  of  the  city,  to  cast  Him  from  the  hill  upon  which 
it  was  built ;  but  He  passed  unseen  from  the  midst  of  them,  and 
so  escaped.** 

§  11.  Jesus  next  appeared  at  Capernaum,  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.** 
His  residence  at  this  city,  which  had  already  Witnessed  one  of  His 
greatest  miracles,  and  perhaps  more,  is  referred  to  by  Himself  as 
having  •  raised  the  place  to  heaven  in  privilege,  though  its  unbelief 
cast  it  down  to  hell.**  Meanwhile,  the  place  became  the  centre 
from  which  the  "  great  light,"  predicted  by  Isaiah,  shone  round 
upon  "  the  people  that  walked  in  darkness  "  and  **  sat  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death."**  The  tribes  of  Zabulon  and  Naphthali, 
after  bJeing  seduced  into  idolatry  through  their  neighbourhood  to 
the  Phoenicians  on  the  one  side,  were  among  the  first  who  succumbed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Assyrians  on  the  other.  Having  been  carried 
captive  by  Tiglath-pileser,*®  their  land  was  rejieopled  in  a  great 
degree  by  a  mixture  of  heathen  settlers,  and  thus  the  northern  part 


»  Luke  iv.  16-31. 
«  Luke  iv.  22. 
«  Luke  iv.  28-31. 


»  Isaiah  Ixi.  1, 2. 
«  Luke  iv.  23-28. 
«  Luke  iv.  31. 


«  Matt  XL  25. 

49  Matt  iv.  13-16 :  comp.  Is.  ix  1,  2. 

«  See  0.  r.  History,  chap.  xxiv.  $  8,  p.  4Y5. 
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of  Galilee  acquired  both  the  name  and  character  of  "  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles."*^ 

Our  Saviour's  chief  resort  was  now  the  margin  of  that  beautiful 
lake  which  is  variously  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  of  Tiberias,  and  ol 
Qennesareth.  "He  walked  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,"  not  liko  the 
pilgrim  who  now  tracks  His  footsteps, 

«  Where  stately  Jordan  flows  by  many  a  palm. 
Or  where  Gennesaret's  wave 
Delights  the  flowers  to  lave, 
That  o'er  her  western  slope  breathe  airs  ci  balm. 

**  All  through  the  summer  night, 

Those  blossoms  red  and  bright^ 
Spread  their  soft  breasts,  unheeding,  to  the  breeze. 

Like  hermits  watching  still 

Around  the  sacred  hill. 
Where  erst  our  Saviour  watched  upon  His  knees. 

*  The  Paschal  moon  above 

Seems  like  a  saint  to  rove. 
Left  shining  in  the  world  with  Christ  alone ; 

Below,  the  lake's  still  face 

Sleeps  sweetly  in  th'  embrace 
Of  mountains  terrac'd  high  with  mossy  stone. 

"  Here  may  we  sit,  and  dream 

Over  the  heavenly  theme, 
Till  to  our  soul  the  former  days  return ; 

Till  on  the  grassy  bed. 

Where  thousands  once  He  fed, 
The  world's  incarnate  Maker  we  discern."* 

The  region  of  beauty,  thus  mused  over  by  the  poet,  was  to  Him  the 
scene  of  constant  labour  for  the  souls  that  sat  there  in  darkness. 
Days  begun  in.  preaching  were  filled  up  with  the  relief  of  hundreds 
who  were  sick,  maimed,  or  tormented  with  devils ;  and  the  ensuing 
nights  were  spent  in  lonely  agonies  of  prayer,  or  in  crossing  over 
the  stormy  lake.  Here  Christ  is  first  presented  to  our  view  as 
preaching  the  Word  of  God  to  such  multitudes,  that  He  was  fain  to 
seek  a  station  whence  to  address  them  on  the  lake^  itself.  Two 
fishing-boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  while  their  owners  were 
employed  in  washing  their  nets.  Jesus  entered  one  of  them,  which 
was  Simon's,  as  St.  Luke  simply  tells  us,  without  any  allusion  to 


*f  See  ftirther  in  Holes  and  lUustrationt 
(C),  Gauleb. 

^Oleanders  (not  rhododendrons),  with 
which  the  western  bank  of  the  lake  is 
said  to  be  clothed  down  to  the  water's 
edge. 

40  Keble,  CTtriOian  Tear :  -  Third  Sun- 
day in  Advent"— The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  of  an 
oval  shape,  about  13  geographical  miles 
lops^  and  6  broad.  The  river  Jordan  enters 


it  at  its  northern  end,  and  passes  out  at  its 
southern  end.  In  fact  the  bed  of  the  lake 
is  just  a  lower  section  of  the  great  Jordan 
valley.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  its 
deep  depression,  its  surface  being  no  less 
than.  YOO  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Like  almost  all  lakes  of  volcanic  origin,  it 
occupies  the  bottom  of  a  great  basin,  the 
sides  of  which  shelve  down  with  a  uniform 
slope  from  the  surrounding  plateausi 
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his  previous  call.*®  After  teaching  the  people  from  a  short  distance 
off  the  coast,  Christ  bade  Simon  and  his  brother  Andrew  to  put  out 
into  deep  water,  and  to  let  down  their  nets.  Now  appears  the  firet 
mark  of  recognition : — "  Master,"  says  Simon,  "  we  have  toiled  all 
the  night,  and  have  taken  nothing:  nevertheless,  at  Thy  word, 
I  will  let  down  the  net."  *^  The  cast  was  followed  by  such  a  haul 
of  fish,  that  the  net  broke ;  they  called  for  help  to  their  partners, 
the  owners  of  the  other  ship,  who  were  no  other  than  John  the . 
son  of  Zebedee,  and  his  brother  James ;  and  the  fish  so  loaded  both 
the  ships,  that  they  began  to  sink.  Overcome  by  these  wonders, 
Peter  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  saying,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  0  Lord,"  thus,  by  direct  prayer  to  Christ,  with  con- 
fession of  sin,  recognizing  for  the  first  time  His  true  divinity.** 

What  John  records  was  not  yet  a  call  to  constant  attendance  on 
the  Master  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  though  enough  had  passed 
to  designate  these  first  disciples  for  their  future  ministry,  especially 
when  they  baptized  Christ's  converts,  and  when  He  spoke  to  them  of 
their  part  in  the  coming  spiritual  harvest.  Their  return  to  their 
homes  and  their  callings  was  an  act  of  duty,  and  it  gave  them 
besides  the  opportunity  of  preparing  for  their  final  call  in  that  gradual 
manner  which  usually  marks  God's  own  processes.  We  see  them 
diligently  employed  in  hard  and  often  fruitless  work,  and  the  two  of 
them,  who  are  able  to  employ  hired  servants,  sharing  their  father's 
labours  vrtth  filial  piety.  That,  amidst  their  worldly  business,  they 
may  have  somewhat  forgotten  their  higher  calling,  is  in  accordance 
with  human  nature,  and  seems  almost  implied  in  their  occupation 
about  their  nets  while  Jesus  was  preaching  on  the  shore.  With  His 
own  exquisite  gentleness  He  recals  them  to  Himself,  first  by  usii^ 
Peter's  boat  to  address  the  people  from,  and  then  by  repaying  its  use 
with  a  generosity  whi6h  was  nevertheless  eclipsed  by  the  miracle  it 
involved.  So  Peter  falls  down,  not  to  thank  the  giver  for  the  fish, 
'  but  to  glorify  the  Lord  by  a  confession  that  proved  himself  to  be 
now  prepared  for  the  work  to  which  he  is  forthwith  called : — "  Fear 
not ;  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men."  **  Jhe  interpretation 
of  this  figure  was  made  by  Christ  Himself,  when  He  compared  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea ;  and  the  lesson  was 
repeated  in  His  last  interview  with  His  disciples  on  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  when  the  fact  that,  with  another  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  "  the  net  did  not  hreak,^  intimated  that  the  time  was  at  length 
come  to  reward  the  spiritual  labours  of  these  "  fishers  of  men."  ** 

Meanwhile  they  left  all,  fish,  nets,  and  ship,  to  become  the  con- 
stant followers  of  Christ ;  and  the  same  course  was  taken  by  their 
partners,  James  and  John,  who  had  returned  to  the  shore,  and  were 

M  Luke  V.  1-3.  «  Luke  v.  6. 

«  Luke  V.  8.  «  Lit.,  take  fhem  aUve,  fcyi^wfpnv.  "  John  xxi.  1-11 
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busy  with  their  father  Zebedee,  mending  their  broken  nets,  when 
Jesus  called  them  in  the  words  he  had  used  to  Peter  and  Andrew. 
It  is  a  fine  touch  in  St.  Mark^s  narrative,  that  their  father  was  not 
left  uncared  for ;  "  thej  left  their  iather  Zebedee  in  the  ship  with  the 
hired  servants."  " 

Throughout  this  whole  narrative  we  have  assumed  that  the  fuller 
account  of  Luke  relates  to  the  same  events  as  the  briefer  story  of 
Matthew  and  Mark.  Those  who  take  a  different  view  are  not  agreed 
as  to  which  call  should  be  the  earlier ;  and«  as  to  difficulties  arising 
from  minor  discrepancies,  they  may  be  once  for  all  disposed  of  by 
the  following  arguments,  which  are  conclusive  in  this  and  many 
similar  cases : — "  That  there  are  some  difficulties,  yet  such  as  hardly 
deserve  that  name,  in  the  bringing  to  a  perfect  agreement  of  the 
two  accounts,  every  one  will  readily  admit;  but,  wherever  these 
occur,  the  taking  refuge  at  once  in  the  supposition  that  an  event 
happened,  with  immaterial  variations,  twice  or  even  three  times  over, 

seems  a  very  questionable  untying  of  the  knot Very  often 

a  far  more  real  difficulty  is  thus  created Any  one  who  con- 
siders the  various  aspects,  yet  all  true,  in  which  the  same  event  will 
}>resent  itself  from  different  points  of  view  to  different  witnesses, — 
who  keeps  in  mind  how  very  few  points  in  any  complex  fact  or  event 
any  narration  whatever  can  seize, — least  of  all  a  written  one,  which 
in  its  very  nature  is  limited,— will  little  wonder  when  two  or  three 
relators  have  in  part  seized  diversely  the  culminating  points  of  a 
narrative, — ^have  brought  out  different  moments  of  an  event.  He 
will  rather  be  grateful  to  that  x)rovidence  of  God,  which  thus  often 
sets  us  not  merely  in  {he  place  of  one  bystander,  but  of  many ; 
allows  us  to  see  the  acts  of  Christ,  every  side  of  which  is  significant, 
from  various  points  of  view,  to  hear,  of  His  discourses,  not  merely  so 
much  as  one  disciple  took  in  and  cairied  away,  but  also  that  which 
sank  especially  deep  into  the  heart  and  memory  of  another."  ■* 

§  12.  The  following  Sabbath  was  a  memorable  day  at  Caper- 
naum.^'^  In  the  midst  of  the  synagogue,  where  Jesus  appeared 
according  to  his  custom,  exciting  new  astonishment  by  the  power  of 
His  teaching,  there  was  one  of  those  unhappy  wretches  called 
Demoniacs.  The  state  of  such  persons  has  been  a  most  fruitful 
topic  of  controversy ;  but  one  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  its  reality 
cannot  be  denied  or  explained  away,  without  impugning  the  whole 
truth  of  the  Gospels.  For  they  most  clearly  assume  the  personal 
presence  of  evil  spirits  in  the  possessed  man,  overpowering  his  will 
and  governing  his  .actions.  The  unclean  spirits  are  said  to  ''enter 
in*'  and  "depart  out  of*'  the  patients.  They  speak  and  are  spoken 
to,  both  while  within  their  victims  and  after  they  have  come  out. 

^  Luke  v.  10-11 ;  liatt  iv.  18-22;  Mark  L  16-20. 
»  Trench,  On  the  Mirada,  iu.  p.  125.  ^  Hark  i.  21-28 ;  Luke  iv.  31-3Y 
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They  hold  converse  with. Christ  in  a  manner  quite  unsuitable  to  the 
sufferers,  but  just  on  the  terms  we  should  expect  from  fallen  spirits, 
atill  in  rebellion  against  His  authority, 'which  yet  they  are  compelled 
to  own.  He  fixes  their  very  place  of  abode,  after  they  have  left  the 
bodies  of  their  victims.  In  the  face  of  all  these  statements,  to 
explain  away  possession  as  epilepsy  or  lunacy,  is  to  accuse  our 
Saviour  and  the  Evangelists  of  a  delusion  or  imposture  (and  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  former)  as  gross  as  that  of  the  modem 
"  spiritualists."  In  some  cases,  bodily  or  mental  disease  may  have 
coexisted  with  the  posseesion,  which  is  therefore  classed  with  sick- 
nesses, while  at  the  same  time  distinguished  from  lunacy,^  a 
distinction  which  was  clearly  drawn  by  the  Jews  themselves.**  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  Jesus  simply  used  the  narne  that  had  first  been 
established  by  an  erroneous  belief,  just  as  we  keep  the  word  lunacy* 
What  should  we  think  of  a  physician,  who  so  used  that  word  as  to 
imply  his  belief  in  the  thing  ?  Who  should  describe  the  cure  of  his 
patients  as  the  moon  ceasing  to  afflict  them?  nay,  who  should 
solemnly  address  the  moon  and,  with  the  authority  of  its  Creator,  bid 
it  leave  off  hurting  the  patient !  We  do  not  affect  to  explain  the  state 
itself;  nor  need  sceptical  philosophers  complain  of  this,  till  they  have 
explained  mental  derangement.  The  limits  and  mutual  reactions  of 
the  spiritual,  mental,  and  corporeal  faculties  in  man  have  as  yet 
baffled  all  the  researches  of  science.  It  is  enough  that  we  can  see  in 
this  condition  a  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  usurped  kingdom  of 
evil  in  the  world,  under  a  personal  head  (StafioXos)  with  many 
followers  and  ministers  (daifiovcs,  dai/xdwa)  who  exercise  power  over 
fallen  man.*** 

"  Jesus  went  about  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil." 
In  His  own  temptation  He  had  sternly  rebuked  Satan's  attempt  to 
■  make  Him  a  subject,  and  now  He  proved  His  right  to  the  king- 
dom by  His  unbounded  power  over  evil  spirits,  who  confess  their 
own  defeat.  Nay,  even  before  He  exerts  His  power,  they  anticipate 
their  doom.  They  know  that  that  doom  is  certain,  that  "  their  time 
is  short,"  and  that  He  is  both  the  divine  "  Lord  of  Angels "  (the 
Archangel),  alike  of  the  holy  and  the  fallen,  and  "  the  seed  of  the 
woman"  who  was  to  "bruise  the  serpent's  head."  So,  while  he 
taught  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  the  devil  cried  out,  in  surprise 
and  terror,  "  Ha !  "^  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ?  Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ?  " — as  on  other  occasions, 
"  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?  "  ^  But  he  adds, 
"  I  know  Thee  who  Thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God  ;  "  and  this  is  one 


M  Mark  I  34 ;  Matt  It.  24. 
»  Matt.  ix.  32,  and  xiL  22,  compared  with 
Mark  viL  32. 
*>  Acts  V.  3 ;  John  xiii.  2 :  comp.  1  John 


iiL  8,  John  viii.  44. 

"I'Ea,  which  our  version  renders  i 
imperative,  "  Let  us  alone !" 

ffi  Matt.  viiL  29. 
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of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  our  Lord's  dealings  with  the  evil 
spirits,  the  testimo;iy  they  bear  to  Him.  Hell  is  before  Earth  in 
acknowledging  her  Lord.  Fear  has  a  quicker  perception  than  Love, 
or  even  than  the  sense  of  need.  '*  The  devils  also  believe  and  tremble." 
This  confession  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  an  involuntary 
utterance  of  truth  or  as  an  act  of  abject  fawning,  and  by  others  as  an 
unwilling  testimony  extorted  by  the  power  of  Christ.  But  the  fact 
that  He  rejects  it  concurs  with  other  considerations  in  suggesting 
that  its  real  motive  was  malicious.  His  acknowledgment  by  the 
devils  seemS'to  be  closely  connected  with  the  accusation  of  the  Jews : 
— "  He  casteth  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils."* 
But,  while  their  confession  proved  that  He  was  their  master.  He  will 
not  accept  their  testimony  to  His  spiritual  character  and  mission. 
He,  who  had  other  and  greater  witness  even  than  John  the  Baptist, 
will  not  \}se  their  utterances  to  reveal  what  is  revealed  by  His  own 
word.  So,  on  this,  and  all  similar  occasions,  He  silences,  we  may  say 
muzzles,  the  evil  spirit,  who  takes  a  parting  revenge  by  doing  all  the 
harm  he  could  to  the  man's  body,  as  he  had  tried  to  do  to  our 
Saviour's  reputation..  But  the  same  power  that  cast  him  out,  at  once 
healed  the  body  he  had  mangled.**  This  example  of  our  Saviour's 
power  over  the  spiritual  world  was  all  the  more  striking  by  its  con- 
trast to  those  attempts  at  exorcism  by  which  the  Jews  did  little  more 
than  admit  their  belief  in  the  reality  of  possession,  and  prove  the 
fallacy  of  their  charge  against  Christ,  that  his  real  exorcisms  proved 
him  to  be  in  league  with  evil  spirits.  The  fame  of  His  decisive 
victory  over  Satan  spread  through  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Galilee.«« 

From  the  synagogue,  Christ  went  to  the  house  of  Peter,  and 
healed  his  wife's  mother,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  The  fact  of 
Peter's  marriage,  which  thus  comes  out  incidentally,  is  alluded  to 
by  St.  Paul  as  an  argument  for  his  own  liberty  to  marry  if  he  had 
only  thought  it  expedient.  This  is  one  of  the  many  cases,  in  which 
the  fiacts  recorded  in  Scripture  seem  specially  designed  to  anticipate 
the  errors  of  later  ages.  This  great  Sabbath  of  "  doing  good  "  was 
closed  by  an  evening  no  less  memorable.  As  soon  as  the  sun  had 
set,  the  people,  who  had  scrupled  to  carry  the  sick  to  Christ  before 
the  Sabbath  ended,  brought  all  iii  the  town  who  were  suffering  from 
every  form  of  disease,  and  among  them  many  demoniacs ;  and  Jesus 
healed  them  all,  again  imposing  silence  on  the  evil  spirits,  when  they 
proclaimed  Him  as  the  Christ.  Thus  did  He  show  himself  in  the  cha- 
racter foretold  by  Isaiah : — "  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare 

«  Mark  ill  11, 22 :  oomp.  Acts  zvi.  16-18.      tUL  7. 

«*  Thia  is  the  plain  and  easy  recondlia-  *>  Mark  L  21-28 ;  Luke  ir.  31,  37.  The 
tion  of  Mark's  "  when  the  unclean  spirit  silence  of  Matthew  seems  to  indicate  that 
had  torn  hhn,"  with  Luke's  "  he  hurt  him  the  worldly-minded  publican  was  not  pre- 
not."    As  to  the  "  loud  cry,"  comp.'Acts      sent  in  the  synagogue. 
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our  sicknesees.**  *  The  memorable  Sabbath,  the  events  of  which 
are  thus  circumstantiaUy  recorded,  may  give  us  an  example  of  our 
Lord's  labours  in  His  ministry,  and  show  us  how  He  fulfilled  His 
own  great  saying  concerning  doing  good  on  the  Sabbath  days : — "  My 
Father  worketh  Jiitherto,  and  I  work,** 

§  13.  The  next  morning  shows  us  another  aspect  of  our  Saviour's 
character.  Instead  of  indolent  repose  after  puch  a  day  of  labour,  He 
rose  up  long  before  the  dawn,  and  went  into  a  solitary  place  to  pray. 
Besides  the  impressive  example  of  early  rising  and  prayer,^  we  see 
in  this  retirement,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  desire  to  withdraw 
Himself  out-  of  the  danger  of  a  precipitate  demonstration  of  premature 
sseal.  AcoOTdingly,  when  His  disciples  found  Him,  He  at  once  pn> 
posed  to  leave  Gapemaum  for  a  time,  and  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
surrounding  cities.  So  He  went  throughout  all  Galilee,  teaching  in 
the  synagc^ues  and  healing  the  sick  and  possessed.  But  it  was  not 
G^alilee  alone  that  reaped  the  benefit.  THe  fame  of  His  teaching 
and  His  miracles  drew  multitudes  from  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Syria,  from  the  whole  of  DecapoUs,  and  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan 
and  the  lake,  and  even  from  Jerusalem  and  Judsea." 

This  was  Christ*^  First  Circuit  through  Oaliiee.  Its  course  is 
conjectured  by  Gresswell  to  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  as  follows : — 
"  First,  along  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  norihwai'd,  which 
would  disseminate  the  fame  of  Jesus  in  Decapolis ;  secondly,  ak)ng 
the  confines  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  westward,  which  would  make 
Him  known  throughout  Syria ;  thirdly,  by  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  southward ;  and,  lastly,  along  the  verge  of  Samaria,  and  the 
western  region  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee — the  nearest  points  to  Judasa 
proper  and  to  PeraBa — until  it  returned  to  Capernaum."*  Such  a 
circuit  must  have  occupied  some  months;  but  perhaps  it  is  need* 
lessly  enlarged,  in  ordet  to  bring  Jesus  <  near  the  parts  from  which 
His  followers  came.  It  would  rather  seem,  notwithstanding  the 
indefinite  phrase,  '*  all. Galilee,"  that  this  first  circuit  had  a  narrower 
scope.'*  After  the  man  cured  of  leprosy  had  spread  His  fame  abroad,^* 
he  avoided  such  great  publicity  by  retiring  into  the  desert ;  and  it 
was  there  that  "  they  came  to  Him  from  every  quarter."  Nor  do  the 
meagre  details  of  this  circuit  seem  consistent  with  a  great  extent  or  a 
long  duration.  Its  only  recorded  incident  is  the  miracle  just  referred 
to,  by  which  Christ  showed  His  power  over  a  disease  incurable  in  its 
virulence,  and  excluding  the  sufferer  from  the  society  of  his  feUows 
as  well  as  the  ordinances  of  religion ;  one  which,  for  all  these  reasons, 
has  ever  been  considered  a  type  of  inveterate  sin.    In  healing  the 


•  Matt.  viU.  4-17 ;  Mark  i.  29-34 ;  Lvke 
iv.  38-41 ;  Is.  liii.  4. 

«  See  UeDi7  Vavghan's  beantiftil  lines 
with  this  title,  in  seyeral  oollectioiiB  of 
bgMsb  poetry. 


« Matt  lY.  S»>a»;  Mark  i.  35-^ ;  Loke 
iv.  42-44. 
«  Gresswell,  JHsurUxtioM,  vol.  ii.  p.  29& 
'•  See  Mark  i.  38. 
'1  See  feelow. 
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leper  by  a  touen,  our  Saviour  not  only  showed  His  power  but  claimed 
a  right  that  belonged  only  to  the  priest,  and  asserted  his  own 
exemption  frMn  ceremonial  defilement  J*  In  saying  *  I  will,  be 
thou  clean,"  he  assumed  a  still  higher  prerogative,  and  pointed  to  a 
more  thorough  purification  of  the  whole  nature ;  while,  in  sending 
the  man  to  the  priest,  and  bidding  him  offer  the  sacrifice  appointed 
by  Moses,  he  at  once  showed  his  own  reverence  for  the  law,  and 
made  his  very  enemies  witnesses  to  the  cure.  The  scene  of  this  miracle 
was  "a  certain  city,"  the  name  of  which  is  not  mentioned,  but 
which  seems  to  have  been  Christ's  abode  for  some  time.    But,  in 


Map  of  Galilee. 


"Matt  viiL  2-4;  Hark  L  40-45;  Luke 
V.  12-16 :  comp.  Lev.  xiil,  xiv..  Num.  v.  2, 3. 
With  regard  to  the  order  of  St  Matthew, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  be  evidently  places 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  early  as  pos- 
sibly as  the  great  epitome  of  our  Lord's 
teaching,  prefixing  to  it  only  those  events 


which  could  not  possibly  be  put  out  of  their 
proper  order.  After  it  he  relates,  without 
regard  to  chronological  sequence,  the  chief 
events  of  our  Lord's  earlier  ministry  in 
Galilee  (c  viii.,  ix.),  which  Mark  and  Luke 
refer  to  their  proper  places 
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9on8Gquenoe  of  the  multitudes  who  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
the  miracle,  which  the  healed  leper  "  blazed  abroad  "  contrary  to  our 
Lord's  injunction,  he  withdrew  into  the  wilderness,  and  perhaps  we 
may  see  in  this  circumstance  a  premature  termination  of  the  circuit. 
St.  Mark  alone  gives  any  hint  of  its  duration  by  the  indefinite 
phrase,  that  Christ  returned  to  Capernaum  "  after  [some]  days." 

§  14.  The  return  of  Jesus  to  Capernaum  was  followed  by  one  of 
the  most  important  incidents  of  His  ministry.  We  have  seen  that 
followers  flocked  to  Him  even  from  Jerusalem  and  Judaea.  Among 
these,  as  well  as  from  the  cities  of  Galilee,  there  were  many  Pha- 
risees and  teachers  of  the  law,  who  came  to  watch  Him.  In  their 
presence,  Jesus  performed  His  great  miracle  of  curing  the  bed-ridden 
paralytic;  but  not  till  He  had  first  said  to  him,  "Thy  sins  be  for- 
given thee  1 "  The  Jews  saw  the  full  extent  of  the  prerogative  thus 
claimed.  Malignant  as  was  their  spirit,  in  charging  Him  with  blas- 
phemy, their  reasoning  was  perfectly  right: — "Who  can  forgive 
sins,  but  Ood  alone  f^  And  even  before  replying,  Christ  proved 
His  divine  knowledge  by  discerning  in -their  hearts  the  objection 
which  horror  suspended  on  their  tongues.  Then  He  makes  good 
His  claim  by  words  as  well  as  deeds.  The  force,  of  His  argument  is 
often  lost  by  overlooking  the  proper  emphasis,  "Which  is  easier, 
to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  or  tc  say,  Rise  up  and  walk  ?  '* 
The  mere  tocrd  proves  nothing  in  either  case ;  but  when  the  ad 
followed  upon  the  latter  command,  it  proved  the  power  that  attended 
the  former.  The  helpless  patient,  rising  up  at  the  word  of  Christ,  and 
carrying  his  bed  to  his  own  house,  was  a  living  proof  that  He  who 
had  dared  also  to  utter  to  him  the  words  of  absolution  had  really 
"  power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins.**  The  force  of  the  argument  was 
at  once  felt  by  the  people,  who  saw  brought  to  their  own  doors  a 
power  which  was  the  prerogative  of  the  God  of  heaven ;  and  "  they 
glorified  Him,  who  had  given  such  a  power  to  man."  The  Pharisees 
and  doctors  would  carry  back  to  Jerusalem  the  news  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  now  openly  proclaimed  his  kingdom  over  the  most 
sacred  domain  of  man's  spiritual  life,  as  a  sinner  seeking  forgiveness 
from  his  offended  God.''* 


"  Matt,  ix,  2-8 ;  Mark  iL  1-12;  Luke  v. 
17-26.  Various  explanations  have  been 
given  of  the  means  to  which  the  earnest 
faith  of  the  bearers  of  the  paralytic  prompted 
them,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  Christ,  when 
thej  found  it  impossible  to  make  their  way 
through  the  crowd  that  blocked  up  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  court  of  the  house. 
Around  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  court 
of  an  eastern  house,  is  a  verandah,  often  9 
or  1 0  feet  deep,  over  which,  when  there  is 
more  than  one  floor,  runs  a  second  gallery 
of  like  depth,  with  a  balustrade.    Bearing 


in  mind  that  the  reception-room  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  court,  we  may  sup- 
pose either  (1)  that  our  Lord  was  standing 
under  the  verandah,  and  the  people  in 
front  in  the  court.  The  bearers  of  the  sick 
man  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  taking  off  a  portion  of  the 
boarded  covering  of  the  verandah,  or  re- 
moving the  awning  over  the  impluvium, 
TO  fievov,  in  the  former  case  let  down  the 
bad  through  the  verandah  roof,  or  in  the 
latter,  down  by  way  of  the  roof;  fiiA  ritv  m- 
pofuov,  and  deposited  it  before  the  Saviour. 
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§  15.  The  call  of  Levi  or  Matthew,  also  at  Capernaum,  from  the 
very  booth  where  as  a  publican  (portitor)  he  was  collecting  taxes,  is 
placed  by  Mark  and  Luke  directly  after  the  healing  of  the  paralytic ; 
and  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  separating  from  it  the  feast 
given  by  Matthew,  at  which  the  presence  of  many  publicans  and 
sinners  gave  our  Lord  occasion  to  teach  the  offended  Pharisees,  that  He 
«  had  not  come  to  call  the  righteous — those  who  fancied  themselves  such 
— ^but  sinners;  to  repentance.''^  At  the  same  banquet  Jesus  answered 
the  charge  made  against  His  disciples  for  not  fasting,  and  taught,  by 
the  parable  of  the  new  wine  in  old  bottles,  and  the  new  cloth  sewn 
into  an  old  garment,  the  impossibility  of  confining  the  spiritual  power 
of  His  kingdom  within  the  dead  letter  of  forms  and  traditions.'*  If, 
following  the  order  of  Matthew,  we  place  after  this  the  cure  of  the 
woman  with  an  issue  of  blood,  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  daughter 
of  Jairus,  the  giving  of  sight  to  two  blind  men,  and  the  casting  a  devil 
out  of  a  dumb  man,'^  we  have,  in  this  first  stage  of  our  Lord's  Gali- 
lean ministry,  examples  of  nearly  all  his  chief  miracles.  In  each  species 
of  miracle  we  may  trace  some  particular  infirmity,  the  fruit  and  type 
of  a  marked  sin,  not  necessarily  in  the  individual  sufferer,  but  in 
human  nature.  Disease,  in  general,  is  the  result  of  sin,  and  the  type 
of  moral  disorder;  the  demoniac^  of  passion ;  the  lepef,  of  poUtdian ; 
the  paralytic,  of  helpless  prostration  ;  the  loss  of  sight,  and  speech, 
and  hearing,  are  emblems  of  the  loss  of  spiritual  sense  by  the  wilful 
shutting  out  of  spiritual  objects;  and  the  whole  train  of  evil^  is 
crowned  by  <ieath,  the  wages  of  sin.  Nor,  in  considering  the  various 
forms  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  should  we  fail  to  notice  the  varied  exhi- 
bitions of  faith  in  those  who  came  to  Him  for  relief;  for  it  was  in 
exciting  and  rewarding  such  faith  that  the  moral  power  of  His 
miracles  was  chiefly  shown. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  had  Jesus,  after  giving  the  Jews 
assembled  at  the  Passover  the  first  great  opportunity  which  they 
lost,  gathered  in  the  first-fruits  of  the  spiritual  harvest  from  the 
rejected  soil  of  Samaria,  and  revealed  the  light  of  the  Gospel  amidst 
the  darkness  of  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  when,  according  to  the  most 
probable  interpretation  of  John  v.  1,  the  return  of  the  Passover  called 
Him  up  for  the  second  time  to  Jerusalem. 

(2).  Another  explanation  presents  itself  in 
considering  the  room  where  the  company 
were  assembled  as  the  virep^v,  and  the 
roof  opened  for  the  bed  to  be  the  true 
roof  of  the  house  (Trench,  Mirades,  199). 
(3).  And  one  still  more  simple  is  found  in 
regarding  the  house  as  one  of  the  rude 
dwellings  still  to  be  seen  near  the  Sea  of 
Oalilee,  a  mere  room  "  10  or  12  feet  high, 
and  as  many  or  more  square,"  with  no 
opsning  except  the  door.  The  root  used 
as  a  sleeping-place,  is  reached  by  a  ladder 


Arom  the  outside;  and  the  bearers  of  the. 
paralytic,  unable  to  approach  the  door, 
would  thus  have  ascended  the  root  and 
having  uncovered  it  (e^opvfavrcc),  let  him 
down  into  the  room  where  our  Lord 
was, 

7«  Matt  ix.  9-14 ;  Mark  ii.  15-17 ;  Luke 
V.  27-32. 

»  Matt  ix.  15-17 ;  Mark  a  18-22 ;  Luke 

76  Matt  ix.  18-34 ;  Mark  v.  22-43 ;  Luke 
viiL  41-56. 
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§  16.  ^  After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  and  Jesus  went 
up  to  Jerusalem."^  The  chronological  diflSculty  involved  in  this 
passage  is  discussed  elsewhere ; ''^  and  though  the  question  seems 
incapable  of  absolute  settlement,  we  may  adopt  the  probability,  that 
the  "  Feast  '*  was  the  Passover  (a.d.  28),  as  furnishing  a  definite, 
th9Ugh  not  quite  certain,  order  for  the  nanative.  But  the  difficulty 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  importance  of  the  efisuing  transactions  at 
J^insalem,  as  giving  occasion  for  the  first  of  our  Saviour's  great 
discourses,  in  controversy  with  the  unbelieving  Jews.  In  such  dis- 
courses we  first  see  the  great  principle,  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  that  controversy  is  called  forth  by  oppo- 
sition and  heresy,  and  then  by  controversy  doctrine  is  established. 
•  And  the  office  of  recording  this  aspect  of  our  Lord's  ministry  fell  to 
John,  not  only  as  His  most  constant  companion  and  the  most  inti- 
mate sharer  of  his  thoughts,  but  as  the  apostle  who  survived  till 
the  heresies,  which  are  more  than  cmce  glanced  at  in  the  New  Testar 
ment,  had  acquired  such  force  as  to  need  to  be  thus  rebuked.  The. 
occasion  was  the  miracle  which  Christ  wrought  on  the  palsied 
cripple  at  the  pool  which  was  fitly  called  Bbthbsda  {the  hoiise  of 
mercy),  which  was  near  the  sheep-gate  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  Temple.^  It  is  said  that  the  waters  of  this  tank  were  connected 
with  those  of  the  pool  of  Siloam  by  subterraneous  channeb,  through 
which  there  were  sudden  flushes  that  made  the  water  bubble  up  in 
commotion.^  At  such  seasons  the  water  was  supposed  to  have 
healing  virtues ;  confined,  however,  to  the  first  who  stepped  down  into 
the  tank,  round  which  porticoes  were  built^  to  shelter  the  multitudes 
of  sick  and  cripples,  who  came  to  take  their  chance.  The  doubts 
that  have  been  cast  upon  the  prodigy  do  not  in  the  least  detract 
from  the  use  made  of  it  by  Christ.**  On  the  contrary,  the  supposition 
of  its  being  a  delusion  sets  the  truth  of  His  miracle  in  a  more  striking 
light,  as  being  the  reality  of  that  power  which  was  there  vainly  sought. 
In  any  case,  the  miracle  itself  displayed  the  power,  which  Jesus 
claimed  in  the  subsequent  discourse,  of  exercising  authority  both  over 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  positive  institutions  of  religion.  The  case 
chosen  by  our  Lord  was  among  the  most  hopeless  of  all  that  lay  in 
the  House  of  Mercy.  The  cripple  had  been  paralyzed  for  thirty-eight 
years,  the  very  period  that  his  forefathers  had  wandered  in  the  wil* 
demess ;  and  the  burden  of  his  infirmities  was  aggravated  by  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  the  natural  reward  of  his  sins."    Thus 


"  John  V.  1. 

v*  See  JfoUs  and  lUuttratiaru  (B). 

»  The  large  reservoir  called  the  Birket 
ImxiU,  within  the  walls  of  tiie  dty,  close  by 
the  St.  Stephen's  gate,  and  under  the  north- 
east wall  of  the  Haram  area»  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  modem  representative 


ofBetheedA. 

">  Such  a  movement  of  water  may  be 
seen  in  a  canal  lock. 

^  Verse  4,  which  seems  to  assert  the 
reality  of  the  miracle',  is  now  regarded  as 
spurious. 

«  See  V.  14. 
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he  was  a  fit  type  of  the  people,  in  whom  Jesus  fulfilled  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  ''Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses." 
Jesus  healed  him,  not  by  helping  him  to  the  waters,  nor  by  any 
other  -visible  agency,  but  by  the  very  command  to  use  the  powers 
that  had  been  so  long  suspended :  "  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and 
walk ! "  Some  commentators  see  in  this  act  a  sort  of  humiliation 
for  the  sin  which  had  prostrated  the  sufferer.  At  all  events,  it  in- 
volved other  important  consequences;  for  the  offence  which  was 
loudly  expressed  by  the  Jews  gave  occasion  to  the  first  of  those 
great  doctrinal  discourses  of  our  Lord,  which  form  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

"  On  the  same  day  was  the  Sabbath ;"  and  the  Jews  at  once  accused 
the  man  of  Sabbath  breaking.  They  had,  indeed,  the  letter  of  the 
law  on  their  side ;  for  carrying  a  burden  was  a  "  servile  wcark,"  and  this 
very  act  had  been  specially  denounced  by  the  prophets.^  But  yet 
the  man's  simple  answer  involved  a  decisive  argument : — ''  He  thai 
made  me  whole,  the  same  said  unto  me,  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk." 
It  is  the  same  argument  afterwards  urged  on  just  such  another 
occasion  :  *^  How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do  such  miracles  ?  "  ^. 

Our  Lord  Himself  enforced  the  argument,  in  defending  Himself 
against  the  Jews,  who  would  ha^e  put  Him  to  death  as  a  Sabbath-^ 
breaker.  Virtually  denying  their  jurisdiction,  He  asserted  His  own 
supremacy  over  the  Sabbath,  and  by  implication  over  every  positive 
law,  by  the  proof  just  given  of  His  authority  over  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  on  no  less  a  ground  than  His  own  supreme  divinity, 
as  equal  with  the  Father: — ''My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work.**  These  words  involve  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  in 
regard  to  the  Sabbath.  When  God  finished  His  work  of  creation,  ^ 
His  Sabbatic  rest  was  not  inaction.  He  works  continually,  in  His 
providence  and  His  grace,  in  the  work  of  sustaining  His  creatures, 
and  especially  in  restoring  them  from  their  fall,  and  creating  them 
anew  to  spiritual  life.  Thus  has  God  "done  good"  hitherto, 
throughout  the  Sabbatic  cycle  of  the  ages.  In  this  work,  as  in  the 
material  creation,  the  Word  of  God  is  the  partaker  and  the  true 
agent.  So  when  He  was  made  flesh.  He  made  the  same  use  of  His 
earthly  Sabbaths,  and  employed  them  in  alleviating  the  burthens 
of  the  nature  He  had  assumed.  Thus  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  was  con- 
stituted "  Lord  <rf  the  Sabbath."  In  that  character  He  proclaimed 
the  great  principles, — "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath ;" — ^"  I  will  have  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice ;" — and 
He  added  the  practical  law,  which  once  received  in  its  spirit  would 
leave  little  ro<«n  for  casuistry,  "  Wherefore  it  is  Imvftd  " — ^not  simply 
anowahle,  as  an  exception,  but  right,  as  the  very  essence  of  the 
institution — "  It  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath-days."    Not 

«  Jer.  xvii  21,24 ;  Neh.  xv.  32-33.  «  John  Ix.  16,  \1,  24,  25,  20,  30. 
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once  only,  but  again  and  again,  He  illustrated  these  principles  by 
such  cases  as  that  of  the  beast  of  burthen  fallen  into  a  pit ;  He 
acted  upon  them,  both  in  His  ordinary  work  as  a  teacher,  the 
highest  form  of  "  doing  good,"  and  by  working  miracles  especially 
on  this  day,  and  maintained  them  in  repeated  arguments  against 
the  Jews. 

The  other  assertion  involved  in  our  Saviour's  words  was  as  clear 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Jews  as  it  was  hateful  to  their 
prejudices.  "  Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him,  be-, 
cause  He  not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God 
was  His  Father,  making  Himself  equal  with  God."*^  Instead  of 
disowning  the  inference,  our  Saviour  joins  issue  upon  its  truth. 
Pointing  to  His  works  as  a  proof  of  the  perfect  unity  of  power 
between  His  Father  and  Himself,  He  claims  the  highest  attribute 
of  God,  the  power  to  confer  spiritual  life,  and  He  declares,  as  a 
practical  appeal  to  His  opponents,  that  now  was  the  season  for  its 
exercise.  Their  indignation  at  this  new  blasphemy  is  met,  as  on 
other  occasions,  by  the  remonstrance,  "  Marvel  not  at  this,"  as  the 
preface  to  new  wonders,  for  this  power  to  give  spiritual  life,  arising 
from  the  divine  life  which  the  Son  had  in  Himself,  would  soon  be 
proved  by  His  power  to  awake  the  dead,  and  to  call  them  before  His 
own  judgment-seat.  For  to  Him  alone  was  committed  the  divine 
attribute  of  judgment,  because  with  Him  alone  were  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice. 

The  latter  part  of  the  discourse  relates  to  the  evidence  of  these 
claims.  The  recent  testimony  of  John,  added  to  the  teaching  of 
Moses  and  all  the  Scriptures,  left  the  Jews  without  excuse  for  their 
.unbelief,  which  Jesus  traces  back  to  the  depravity  of  their  will. 
But  He  appeals  to  higher  testimony  still.  His  own  witness  of  Him- 
self, confirmed  by  the  witness  of  the  works  which  the  Father  had 
given  Him  to  do.  But,  in  presentii^  these  great  truths  and  this 
convincing  evidence,  Jesus  addresses  the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  not  as 
disciples  to  be  instructed  and  convinced,  but  as  enemies  to  be  put  to 
shame  by  the  truth  they  hated ;  and  to  all  the  other  proofs  of  His 
omniscience.  He  adds  His  knowledge  of  their  ingrained  aversion  to 
God's  truth. 

•  This  discourse  may  serve  as  an  example  of  those  which  occupy 
80  large  a  proportion  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  especially  the  vith, 
viith,  viiith,  ixth,  and  xth  chapters.  The  precise  points  in  con- 
troversy, and  the  illustrations  employed  by  Christ,  vary  with  the 
several  occasions ;  but  in  all  He  appears  claimii^  a  dignity  and 
authority  no  less  than  divine:   in  all  He  convicts  the  Jews,  and 


*  John  V.  18.  Tbe  inference  is  not  drawn 
merely  ftom  Christ's  calling  God  his  Father, 
but  from  the  whole  spirit  of  His  claim. 


He  said  that  Qod  was  his  Father,  in  such 
a  manner  and  connexion  as  to  imply  His 
equality  with  God. 
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especially  their  rulers,  from  their  own  most  cherished  principles,  of 
ohstinate  unbelief  in  rejecting  His  divine  authority.  Meanwhile, 
He  had  no  sooner  borne  the  first  of  these  great  testimonies  against 
the  Jewish  rulers,  than  He  withdrew  Himself  from  their  plots 
against  His  life,®*  and  returned  from  this  Passover,  where  He  had 
once  more  experienced  and  rebuked  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  to  the 
scene  of  His  more  hopeful  labours  in  Galilee. 

■•  John  V.  16. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.>-SCENE  OF  OUE  LORD'S 
MINISTRY. 

Matthew,  Mask,  and  Lukr  record  only 
onr  Lord's  doings  in  Oalilee ;  if  we  put  aside 
a  few  days  before  the  Passion,  we  find  that 
they  never  mention  His  visiting  Jerusalem. 
John,  on  ttte  other  hand,  whilst  he  records 
some  acts  in  Galilee,  devotes  the  chief  part 
of  his  Gkwpel  to  the  transactions  in  Jadtea. 
But  when  the  supplemental  character  of 
John's  Gospel  is  borne  in  mind,  there  is 
little  difficulty  hi  explaining  this.  The 
three  Evangelists  do  not  profess  to  give  a 
chronofogy  of  the  ministry,  but  rather  a 
picture  of  it:  notes  of  time  are  not  frequent 
in  their  narrative.  And  as  they  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  GaUlee,  where  the 
Redeemer's  chief  acts  were  done,  they  might 
naturally  omit  to  mention  the  feasts,  which, 
being  passed  by  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem, 
added  nothing  to  the  materials  for  His 
Oalilean  ministry.  «John,  on  the  other  hand, 
writing  later,  and  giving  an  account  of  the 
Redeemer's  life  which  is  still  less  complete 
as  a  history  (for  more  than  one-half  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  is  occupied  with  the  last 
three  months  of  the  ministry,  and  seven 
,  chapters  out  of  twenty-one  are  filled  with 
the  account  of  the  few  days  of  the  Passion), 
vindicates  his  historical  clahn  by  supplying 
several  precise  notes  of  time.  In  the  occur- 
rences after  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  days  and 
even  hours  are  spedfled  (John  i.  29,  36,  39, 
43,  ii.  1);  the  first  miracle  is  mentioned, 
and  the  time  at  which  it  was  wrought 
(John  ii  1-11).  He  mentions  not  only  the 
Paasover  (John  il.  13»  23 ;  vi  4 ;  ziiL  1,  and 
perhaps  v.  i),  but  also  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (John  vii.  2)  and  of  Dedication  (John 
X.  22):  and  thus  it  is  ordered  that  the 
Evangelist  who  goes  over  the  least  part  of 


the  e^und  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is  yet 
the  same  who  fixes  for  us  its  duration,  and 
enables  us  to  arrange  the  facts  of  the  rest 
more  exactly  in  their  historical  places.  It 
is  true  that  the  thre«  Gospels  record  chiefly 
the  occurrences  in  Galilee ;  but  there  is  evi- 
dence in  them  that  miracles  were  wrought 
in  Judtea.  Frequent  teaching  in  Jerusalem 
is  implied  in  the  Lord's  lamentation  over 
the  lost  dly  (Matt  xxUL  37).  The  ap- 
pearance in  GaUlee  of  scribes  and  pharisees 
and  others  from  Jerusalem  (Matt  iv.  25, 
XV.  1)  would  be  best  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that  their  enmity  had  been  excited 
against  Him  during  visits  to  Jerusalem. 
The  intimacy  with  the  family  of  Lazarus 
(Luke  X.  §8),  and  the  attachment  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  the  Lord  (Matt 
xxviL  57),  would  imply,  most  probably, 
frequent  visits  to  Jerusalem.  But  why 
was  Galilee  chosen  as  the  principal  scene 
of  the  ministry  ?  The  question  te  not  eaqr 
to  answer.  The  Prophet  would  resort  to 
the  Temple  of  God ;  the  King  of  the  Jews 
would  go  to  His  own  royal  city ;  the 
Teacher  of  the  chosen  people  would  preach 
in  the  midst  of  them.  But  their  hostiUty 
prevented  it  The  Saviour,  who,  accepting 
all  the  mfirmities  of  "  the  form  of  a  servant" 
which  He  had  taken,  fled  hi  His  childhood 
to  Egjv^  betakes  Hhnself  to  GaUlee  to 
avoid  Jewish  hatred  and  machinationfii 
and  lays  the  foundations  of  His  church 
amid  a  people  of  hnpure  and  despised  race, 
(See  below.  Note  C.)  To  Jerusalem  He  comes 
occasionaUy,  to  teach,  and  suffer  persecution, 
and  finally  to  die :  "  for  it  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem"  (Luke 
xiii.  33).  It  was  upon  the  first  outbreak  of 
persecution  against  Him  that  He  left  Judaea : 
"  When  Jesus  had  heard  that  John  was 
cast  hito  prison,  He  departed  into  GaUlee" 
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(Matt  ir'  12).  And  tbftt  this  persecution 
.  aimed  at  Him  also  we  gather  from  St.  John : 
•  When  tharefore  the  Lord  knew  how  that 
the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made 
and  baptized  taiore  disciples  than  John  .... 
He  left  Judaea  and  departed  into  Galilee  " 
(John  Iv.  1,  3).  If  the  light  of  the  Sun  of 
lUghteousnera  shone  on  the  Jews  hence- 
forward from  the  far-off  shores  of  the 
Galilean  lake,  it  was  because  they  had 
refused  and  abliorred  that  light. 

(B.>-DURATION  OF  OUR  LORD'S 
MINISTRY. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  frcni 
-the  Go8p?l8  the  numbar  of  years  during 
which  the  Redeemer  exercised  his  ministry 
before  the  I^assion ;  but  the  doubt  lies 
between  two  and  three;  for  the  opini<xi, 
adopted  fh>m  an  interpretation  of  Isaiah 
Ixi.  2  by  mote  than  one  of  the  ancients, 
that  it  lasted  only  one  year,  cannot'  be 
borne  out  (Eoseb.  iii.  24;  Clem.  Alex.Si(ro»i. 
1 ;  Origen,  Frinc.  4,  6).  The  data  are  to  be 
drawn  from  St  John.  This  Evangelist 
mentions  six  feasts,  at  five  of  which  Jesus 
was  present;  the  Passover  that  fUIowed 
His  baptism  (John  ii.  13) ;  "  a  feaat  of  the 
Jews"  (eopr^  without  the  article,  J<rfjn  v. 
1) ;  a  Passover  during  which  Jesus  remained 
in  Galilee  (John  vL  4) ;  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles to  whidi  the  Ix>rd  went  up  privately 
<John  viL  2) ;  the  feast  of  Dedicatiou  (John 
X.  22);  and  lastly  the  feast  of  Passover,  at 
which  He  suffered  (John  xiL,  xiiL).  There 
are-  certainly  three  Passovers,  and  it  is 
possible  that "  a  feast "  (John  v.  l)  may  be 
a  fourth.  Upon  this  possibility  the  ques- 
tion turns:  Liicke  in  his  Commentary 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1),  in  collecting  with  great  re- 
search the  various  opinions  on  this  point, 
is  unable  to  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion upon  it,  and  leaves  it  unsolved. 
But  if  thte  feast  is  not  a  Passover,  then  no 
Passover  is  mentioned  by  John  between 
the  first  (John  ii  13)  and  that  which  is 
qwkoi  of  in  the  sixth  chapter;  and  the 
time  between  those  two  must  be  assumed 
to  be  a  shigle  year  only.  Now,  although 
the  record  of  John  of  this  period  contains 
but  few  facts,  yet  when  all  the  Evangelists 
are  compared,  the  amount  of  labour  com- 
pressed into  this  single  year  would  ba  too 
much  for  its  compass.  The  time  during 
which  Jesus  was  baptizing  (by  His  disciples) 
near  the  Jordan  was  probably  considerable, 
and  lasted  till  John's  imprisonment  (John 
iiL  22-36>  The  circuit  round  Galilee  (Matt, 
iv.  23-25)  was  a  missioQary  Journey  through 


a  country  of  considerable  population,  and 
containing  two  hundred  towns;  and  this 
would  occupy  some  time.  But  another 
such  Journey,  of  the  most  comprehensive 
kind,  is  und3rtaken  iu  the  same  year  (Luke 
viii.  1),  in  which  He  "  went  throughout 
every  city  and  village."  And  a  third  cir- 
cuit of  the  same  kind,  and  equally  general 
(Matt  ix.  35-38),  would  close  the  same  year. 
Is  it  at  all  probable  that  Jesus,  after  spend- 
ing a  considerable  time  in  Judaea,  would 
b2  able  to  make  three  circuits  of  Galilee  in 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  preaching  and 
doing  wonders  in  the  various  places  to 
which  He  came?  This  would  be  more 
likely  if  the  Journeys  were  hurried  and 
partial;  but  all  three  are  spoken  of  as 
though  they  were  the  very  opposite.  It  is, 
to  say  the  least,  easier  to  suppose  that  the 
"  feast "  (John  v.  1)  was  a  Passover,  dividing 
the  time  into  two,  and  throwing  two  of 
these  circuits  into  the  second  year  of  the 
ministry;  provided  thsre  be  nothing  to 
make  this  interpretation  improbable  in 
itselt  The  words  are,  "After  this  there 
was  a  feast  of  the  Jews;  and  Jesus  went 
up  to  Jerusalem."  These  two  facts  are 
meant  as  cause  and  effect ;  the  feast  caused 
the  visit.  If  so,  it  was  probably  one  of  the 
three  feasts  at  which  the  Jews  were  ex- 
pected to  appear  before  God  at  Jerusalem.* 
Was  it  the  Passover,  the  Pentecost  or  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles?  in  the  preceding 
chapter  the  Passover  has  been  spoken  of 
as*'  the  feast"  (ver.  45);  and  if  another 
feast  were  meant  here  the  name  of  it  would 
have  been  added,  as  in  vii.  2,  x.  22.  The 
omission  of  the  article  is  not  decisive,  for  it 
occurs  in  other  cases  where  the  Passover  is 
certainly  intended  (Matt  xxvlL  15 ;  Mark 
XV.  6);  nor  is  it  clear  «that  the  Passover 
was  called  the  fiasi,  as  the  most  eminent 
although  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  some* 
times  so  dercrib/d.  All  that  the  omission 
could  prove  would  be  that  the  Evangelist 
did  not  think  it  needAil  to  describe  the 
feast  more  precisely.  The  words  in  John 
iv.  35,  "  There  are  yet  four  months  and 
then  Cometh  harvest"  would  agree  with 
this,  for  the  barley  harvest  began  on  the 
16th  Nisan,  and  reckoning  back  four  mouths 
would  bring  this  conversation  to  the  begin* 
niug  of  December,  t.  e.  the  middle  of  Kislett. 
If  it  be  granted  that  our  Lord  is  here  mcr^ 
quoting  a  common  form  of  speech  (Alford), 
still  it  is  more  likely  that  He  would  use 
one  appropriate  to  the  time  at  which  He 

*  This  is  an  argument  a;;aiiiBt  fbfi  BOtnewiiai 
arUtnuy  hypotberis,  that  it  waa  the  PeMt  «! 
Puiim. 
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was  speaking.  And  if  these  words  were 
nttered  in  December,  the  next  of  the  three ' 
great  feasts  occurring  would  be  the  Pass- 
over. The  shortness  of  the  interval  between 
V.  1  and  vL  4  would  afford  an  objection,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  scantiness  of  historical 
details  in  the  early  part  of  the  ministry  in 
St.  John :  from  the  other  Evangelists  it 
appears  that  two  great  Journeys  might 
have  to  be  included'  between  these  verses. 
Upon  the  whote,  though  there  is  nothing 
that  amounts  to  proof,  it  is  probable  that 
there  were  four  Passovers,  and  consequently 
that  our  lord's  ministry  lasted  somewhat 
more  than  three  years,  the  "  beginning  of 
miracles"  (John  ii.)  having  been  wrought 
before  the  first  Passover.  On  data  of  cal- 
culation that  have  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  169).  the  year  <^  the  first  of  these  Pas- 
sovers was  A.u.c.  780  (a.d.  27),  and  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord  took  place  either  in 
the  be^naing  of  that  year  or  the  end  of 
the  year  preceding.  The  ministry  of  JfAat 
the  Baptist  began  in  x.v.c  779  (a.Pw  M). 

(O-QALILEK 

Teob  name,  which  in  the  Boman  age  was 
applied  to  a  large  province,  seems  to  have 
been  originally  c(»iflned  to  a  little  "circuit" 
(the  Hebrew  word  GaZU,  the  origin  of  the 
later  **  Galilee,"  signifies  a  "  circle,  or  cir- 
cuit") of  country  round  Kedesh^Naphtali, 
in  which  were  situated  the  twenty  towns 
given  by  Solomon  to  Hiram,  kmg  of  Tyre, 
as  payment  for  his  work  in  conveying 
timber  from  Lebanon  to  Jerusalem  (Josh. 
XX.  '7 ;  I K.  ix.  1 1 ;  LXX.  TaKikaUa).  They 
were  then,  or  subsequently,  occupied  by 
strangers,  and  for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives 
to  the  district  the  name  "  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles  "  (Is.  Ix.  1.  In  Matt.  iv.  15,  Ta- 
AiAota  r&v  iBvmv ;  in  1  Maca  v.  15,  TaAi- 
Aam  aAAo<^vA(0F).  It  is  probable  that  the 
strangers  increased  in  number,  and  became 
during  the  Captivity  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants ;  extending  themselves  also 
over  the  surrounding  country,  they  gave 
to  their  new  territories  the  old  name,  until 
at  length  Galilee  became  one  of  the  largest 


provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  Galilee  contained  only  a  few 
Jews  living  In  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen 
population  (1  Mace.  v.  20-23).  Strabo  states 
that  in  his  day  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Syrians,  Phcenicians^  and  Arabs  (xvi  p. 
760) ;  and  Josephus  says  that  Greeks  also 
dwelt  in  its  cities  (  ViL  12). 

In  the  iime  of  our  Lord  all  Palestine 
was  divided  into  three  provinces,  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee  (Acts  ix.  31;  Luke 
xvii.  11 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ili.  3).  ITie  latter 
included  the  whole  northern  section  of  the 
country,  namely,  the  ancient  territories 
of  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali. 
It  was  divided  into  two  sections,  ••  Lower  " 
and  "  Upper ;"  ^  Kina  kox  if  awn  ToAiAata. 
A  single  glance  at  the  ootmtry  shows  that 
the  divisicm  was  natural.  Lower  Galilee 
included  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  with 
its  oifshoots,  which  run  down  to  the  Jordan 
and  the  Lake  of  Tlb«riM,  and  the  whole 
of  tbft  hiU-oouRtry  *4JohiIng  it  «n  the 
north,  to  the  foot  of  IIk  mountalh-range. 
Vpper  Oalilee  embraced  the  whole  moun- 
tain-range lying  between  the  upper  Jordan 
and  Phoenicia.  To  this  region  the  name 
"  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles "  is  given  in  the 
0.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1 ;  Matt  iv.  15).  The 
town  of  Capernaum,  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  lake,  was  in  Upper  Galilee ;  and  this 
fact  is  important,  as  showing  how  far 
the  province  extended  southward,  and  as 
proving  that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee, 
touched  the  lake. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Ga- 
lilee became  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools 
of  learning,  and  the  residence  of  their  most 
celebrated  Rabbins.  The  National  Council, 
or  Sanhedrim,  was  taken  for  a  time  to 
Jabneh  in  Philistia,  but  was  soon  removed 
to  Sepphoris,  and  afterwards  to  Tiberias. 
The  Mishna  was  here  compiled  by  Rabbi 
Judah  Hakkode^  (dr.  a.d.  109-220) ;  and 
a  few  years  afterwards' the  o'cmoiti  was 
added.  Remains  of  splendid  synagogues 
still  exist  in  many  of  the  old  towns  and 
villages,  showing  that  from  the  second  to 
the  seventh  century  the  Jews  were  as 
prosperous  as  they  were  numerous. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  SEQUEL  OF  CHRIST  S  MINISTRY  IN  GALILEE,  FROM  AFTER  HIS 
SECOND  PASSOVER,  IN  A.D.  .28,  TO  NEAR  THE  FEAST  OF  TABER- 
NACLES,  A.D.   29. 

J  1.  Retumof  Jesus  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee— The  plucking  of  the  ears  of  com  on 
the  Sabbath  —  The  healing  of  the  withered  hand — Christ  rebuts  the  charge  of 
Sabbath-breaking  —  Plot  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians  against  Him.  $  2.  He 
retires  to  the  shore  of  the  Galilean  lake,  and  is  followed  by  multitudes — His  miracles 
prove  Him  the  servant  of  God  predicted  by  Isaiah.  $  3.  Preparations  for  organizing 
the  Christian  Church — Choice  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  —  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
— Certain  preliminary  questions  discussed  —  Unity  of  the  Discourse,  and  its  identity 
in  Matthew  and  Luke.  $  4.  The  Time  and  Scene  —  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  — 
Choice  of  the  Apostles — Characters  of  their  office  —  Personal  qualifications — The 
Lists  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  ^  5.  The  Sermon  on  the  Moukt  ;  the  Law  of  the 
New  Dispensation.  ^  6.  Effect  of  the  discourse — .^esus  returns  to  Capernaum — 
Healing  of  the  Centurion's  servant — Raising  of  the  widow's  son  to  life.  ^  7.  Last 
mention  of  John  the  Baptist  —  His  message  to  Jesus — Christ's  final  testimony  to 
John — Denunciation  of  the  Galilean  cities  —  Thanksgivipg  for  that  the  Gospel  is 
revealed  to  babes.  ^  8.  Jesus,  at  a  Pharisee's  table,  is  anointed  by  a  sinful  woman — 
He  forgives  her  sins,  and  rebukes  the  scornful  Pharisees  —  The  "woman  not  Mary 
Magdalene— Distinction  between  this  anointing  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  His 
anointing  for  His  burial  by  Mary  of  Bethany.  $  9.  Second  drcuat  through  CfalUee — 
The  women  who  ministered  to  Jesus— His  Miracles,  Discourses,  and  Parables— He 
stills  the  Storm  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  —  The  Gadarene  dsmoniac.  $10.  Third 
Circuit  through  (7ali7ee  — The  Apostles  sent  forth  — Their  commission  and  success. 
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$11.  Herod  1)elieves  Jesus  to  be  John  restored  to  life^  and  desires  to  see  Him— 
Jesus  retires  by  ship  to  a  lonely  spot  on  the*  lake,  and  is  followed  by  multitudes. 
$  12.  Approach  of  the  Passover,  to  which  Jesus  does  not  go — First  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes — Its  effect  on  the  Galileans — They- wish  to  make  Jesus  king — 
Voyage  of  th^  disciples  across  the  lake — Jesus  walks  upon  the  water,  and  saves  Peter 
—  The  ensuing  controversy — Many  desert  Jesus —  Peter's  confession,  $  13.  Jesus 
watched  by  emissaries  from  Jerusalem— He  retires  into  Phoenicia  and  Decapolis- 
The  S3nroph(enician  woman  —  Healing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — Sec!jsnd  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes — Encounters  with  the  Pharisees,  Sadduoees,  and  Herodians— 
The  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  ^  14.  Jesus  ascends  the  Upper  Jordan  to  Csesarea 
Philippi — Peter's  full  confession  of  the  Christ — The  Rock  on  which  Christ's  diurch 
is  built ;  and  the  Keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  —  Christ  predicts  His  Passion,  and 
rebukes  the  r^noustranoe  of  Peter.  $  16.  Christ's  Transfiguration — Discourse  con- 
oeming  Ellas— The  demoniac  Child — Prayer  and  Fasting — Renewed  prediction  of 
Christ's  Passion.  $  16.  His  last  return  to  Capernaum — The  contest  for  precedence 
— Example  of  the  little  child ;  and  the  ensuing  discourse — Christ's  final  departure 
from  Galilee. 

§  1.  Onoe  more  we  behold  Jesus  returning  from  the  city  of  His 
fether  David,  where  He  had  proved  himself  the  promised  spiritual 
king,  rejected  and  persecuted  with  a  spite  that  was  literally  deadly. 
Though  His  retirement  from  Jerusalem  removed  Him  beyond  the 
immediate  danger  that  the  rulers  might  have  found  means  to  take 
His  life,  either  in  a  tumult  or  by  persuading  the  Roman  procurator, 
He  was  still  pursued  by  their  hostility.  During  this  second  period 
of  his  Gralilean  ministry,  we  often  see  how  closely  He  was  watched 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  Jewish  rulers.  On  his  very  journey  He 
was  followed  by  the  same  charge  which  had  formed  their  pretext 
for  plotting  against  His  life  at  Jerusalem.  The  innocent  act  of  His 
hungry  disciples^  which  was  sanctioned  by  a  merciful  law,^  of  pluck- 
ing and  eating  the  ripe  ears,  as  they  walked  through  the  cornfields 
on  the  Sabbath,  was  construed  into  sabbath-breiiking.'  At  least, 
the  view  that  the  Feast  of  John  v.  was  a  Passover,  compared  with  the 
order  of  the  other  Evangelists,  may  justify  us  in  regarding  the  con- 
troversy that  arose  out  of  the  act  of  the  disciples  as  having  occurred 
on  the  way  back  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee.  At  all  events,  the  fact 
of  the  com  being  ripe  points  to  the  time  of  the  Passover;  though.it 
would  depend  on  the  species  of  the  grain,  whether  this  was  immie- 
diately  before  the  Passover,  when  the  barley-harvest  began,  or  later, 
when  the  wheat  was  ripe.  With  this  question  another  is  connected,, 
concerning  the  phrase  "  the  second-first  Sabbath,"  ^  of  which  the 
most  probable  interpretation  is  that  of  Wieseler,  that  it  was  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  second  year  after  the  Sabbatic  year."  * 

^Deut  xxiiL  25.     The  disciples  must  the  hands,  as  a  species  of  that  servile  labour 

have  been  living  a  hard  and  poor  life,  to  which  was  forbidden  by  the  Law. 

resort  to  such  means  of  sustenance.  *  XaPfiarov  Smrepowpuyrov. 

>  Some  think  that  the  subtle  casuistry  of  «  Matt  ziL  1-8 ;  Mark  iL  23-28 ;  Luke 
the  Jewish  doctors  found  the  sin  in  the  vL  1-11.  Others  explain  it  as  the  first  Sab- 
manual  act  of  rubbing  the  ears  of  com  in  bath  after  the  second  day  of  the  Passover. 
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In  reply  tx)  the  charge  pf  Sabbath-breaking  made  by  the  Pha- 
risees against  the  disciples,  Jesus  reminds  them  that  David,  whose 
example  they  are  not  likely  to  challenge,  ate  the  sacred  shewbread 
in  the  tabernacle,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat.  TJie  priests  might 
partake  of  it,  but  not  a  stranger."  David,  on  the  principle  that 
mercy  was  better  than  sacrifice,*  took  it  and  gave  to  the  young  men 
that  were  with  him  that  they  might  not  perish  for  hunger.  In  order 
further  to  show  that  a  literal  mechanical  observance  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  would  lead  to  absurdities,  Jesus  reminds  them  that  this  law 
is  perpetually  set  aside  on  account  of  another :  "The  priests  profane 
the  Sabbath  and  are  blameless."  '  The  work  of  sacrifice,  the  placing 
of  the  shewbread,  go  on  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  labour  even  on  that 
day  may  be  done  by  priests,  and  may  please  God.  It  was  the  root 
of  the  Pharisees'  fault  that  they  thought  sacrifice  better  than  m^rcy, 
ritual  exactness  more  than  love :  "  If  ye  had  known  what  this 
meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have 
condemned-  the  guiltless.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the 
Sabbath-day."  •  These  last  words  are  inseparable  from  the  meaning 
of  our  Lord's  answer.  In  pleading  the  example  of  David,'  the  king 
and  prophet,  and  of  the  priests  in  the  temple,  the  Lord  tacitly 
implies  the  greatness  of  His  own  position.  He  is  indeed  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King ;  and  had  He  been  none  of  these,  the  argument 
would  have  been  not  merely  incomplete,  but  misleading.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  very  strict.  Against 
labours  as  small  as  that  of  winnowing  the  com  a  severe  penalty  was 
set. .  Our  Lord  quotes  cases  where  the  law  is  superseded  or  set  aside, 
because  He  is  One  who  has  power  to  do  the  same.  And  the  rise 
of  a  new  law  is  implied  in  those  words  which  St.  Mark  alone  has 
recorded :  "  The  Sabbath  was  mAde  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath."  The  law  upon  the  Sabbath  was  made  in  love  to  men, 
to  preserve  for  them  a  due  measure  of  rest,  to  keep  room  for  the 
worship  of  God.  The  Son  of  Man  haa  power  to  re-adjust  thjs  law, 
if  its  work  is  done,  or  if  men  are  fit  to  receive  a  higher.* 

The  lesson  then  given  was  repeated  on  the  following  Sabbath, 
when  Christ  healed  a  man  with  a  withered  hand  in  the  synagogue, 
(probably  at  Capernaum),  and  silenced  the  Jews,  who  were  watch- 
ing to  see  if  He  would  perform  the  miracle,  by  the  argument  applied 
by  th^riselves  in  their  own  afiairs,  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  on 
the  Sabbath  days.  The  application  to  their  consciences  was  all  the 
keener,  as,  while  He  was  doing  good  and  saving  life,  they  were  doing 
evil  and  seeking  to  destroy  His ;  and,  stung  to  madness  by  His  dis- 
cernment of  their  secret  thoughts,  they  began  to  plot  against  Him 

»  Ex.  xzix  33 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  5, 9.  I      *  These  remarks  are  tram  ArehUsbop 

*  Hoe.  vi.  6.  '  Matt  xii.  5.  Thomson's  art  Jbbdb  CnBienr.  in  the  Diet. 

•Mattzii7,  8.  I  i^  the  BibU,  roll.  p.  I0b5, 
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with  the  adlierents  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  political  party  called. 
Herodians/^  thus  endangering  his  security  even  in  Galilee. 

§  2.  Upon  this,  Jesus  withdrew  to  some  retired  spot  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  of  Galilee ;  but  even  here  He  was  followed  by  a  mul- 
titude from  all  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  even  beyond  its  borders, 
from  Tdumea  on  the  south,  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  north.  As 
they  thronged  the  shores  of  the  lake,  Jesus  addressed  them  from  a 
small  vessel,  which  He  desired  his  disciples  to  provide.  He  healed 
their  diseases  and  cast  out  unclean  spirits,  charging  both  the  patients 
and  the  demons  not  to  make  Him  known.  In  these  acts  of  mercy, 
extended  to  many  who  were  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
and  yet  withdrawn  so  carefully  from  all  public  parade,  Matthew 
sees  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  great  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  as 
the  merciful  judge  of  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews : — the  chosen  and 
beloved  servant  of  God,  yet  so  meek,  that  He  would  not  strive  nor 
cry  for  his  rights,  nor  lift  up  the  voice  of  self-assertion  among  the 
haunts  of  men ; — so  merciful  that  He  would  not  break  the  bruised 
reed  as  useless,  nor  quench  the  smoking  lamp-wick  as  hopeless ; 
and  yet  so  powerful,  by  this  very  might  of  gentleness,  that  His  just 
judgments  should  finally  be  crowned  with  universal  victory,  and 
His  name  command  the  faith  of  all  the  nations.*^ 

§  3.  In  this  assembly  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  we  see 
at  length  all  the  elements  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ  separated 
fi-om  the  world;  and,  if  among  those  who  had  followed  him  into 
these  solitudes,  there  were  secret  unbelievers,  or  opponents,  or  even 
traitors,  we  need  be  the  less  surprised,  as  their  type  was  found  even 
among  those  whom  He  himself  chose  for  His  ministers  and  compa- 
nions. So  now  he  proceeds  to  provide  for  his  Church  the  teachers 
who  were  to  guide  them,  and  the  doctrines  which  they  were  to  teach 
and  the  people  to  receive ;  the  former  by  appointing  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  the  latter  by  the  discourse  known  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Not  that  His  appointments  were,  in  either  case,  complete 
or  final.  Much  was  left  to  be  ordered  and  revealed  in  the  future,  by 
His  own  teaching,  by  the  free  action  of  spiritual  life  in  His  people, 
•  and  especially  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  poured  out  after 
He  had  left  the  earth.  The  ministers  whom  He  now  appointed 
were  those  needed 'to  bear  witness  to  His  own  deeds  and  words;  the 
truths  He  taught  were  those  essential  to  the  v^y  entrance  into  His 
kingdom. 

One  or  two  preliminary  questions  need  to  be  cleared  up.  St.  John's 
silence  alike  concerning  the  appointment  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  at  once  explained  by  the  supplemental  cha- 
racter of  his  Gospel.    St.  Mark's  omission  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

"  Matt.  xiL  9-14 ;  Mark  iii.  1-6 ;  Luke  vi.  6-11. 

"  Matt.  xii.  15-21 ;  Mark  iii.  7-12:  comp.  Is.  xi.  10,  xL  1-3. 
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in  the  regular  order  of  the  narrative,  though  he  gives  many  of  its 
precepts  as  they  were  repeated  by  our  Saviour  on  other  occasions, 
may  be  accounted  for'  by  the  relation  in  which  his  Gospel  stands  to 
that  of  M?itthew.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  Mark  wix)tc  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  with  the  especial  view  of 
giving  an  account  of  Christ's  ministry  briefer  on  the  whole,  but 
more  minute  in  some  of  the  details.  He  therefore  omits  many 
things,  which  could  be  passed  over  without  disturbing  the  order  of 
the  narrative,  and  which  Matthew  had  already  sufficiently  recorded, 
and  among  them  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  comparison  of  Matthew  and  Luke  has  raised  the  question 
whether  the  two  Evangelists  record  the  same  or  different  discourses. 
The  different  order  in  which  the  discourse  stands  in  the  two  Gospels 
is  of  no  importance ;  for,  as  already  observed,  Matthew  evidently 
assigns  it  as*  early  a  place  as  possible.  As  to  his  not  mentioning, 
till  much  later,  the  appointment  of  the  Apostles,  which  Luke  places 
immediately  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  fact  is  that 
Matthew  does  not  directly  relate  their  appointment,  but  the  com- 
mission given  them  when  they  were  first  sent  forth,  and  he  takes  this 
occasion  incidentally  to  mention  their  names.  The  positive  argu- 
ments for  the  identity  of  the  two  discourses  are  overwhelming,  and 
the  very  variations  tend  to  establish  an  essential  sameness.  Both 
l^gin  with  the  same  blessings,  and  end  with  the  same  striking  pa- 
rable concerning  the  difference  between  hearing  and  doing.  Between 
this  common  beginning  and  ending,  there  is  much  in  Matthew 
which  Luke  does  not  give,  and  some  passages  in  Luke  which  do  not 
appear  in  Matthew ;  but  the  former  are  just  those  that  relate  to  the 
laws,  traditions,  and  practices  of  the  Jews,  while  the  latter  come  in 
with  such  natural  force  and  beauty,  as  further  illustrations  and 
isteps  in  the  argument,  as  to  put  their  real  connexion  with  it  beyond 
a  question  :  while  the  passages  common  to  the  two  Evangelists  are 
perfectly  identical  in  substance,  follow  in  the  same  order,  and  contain 
those  truths  which  are  of  universal  concern  to  the  disciples  of  Christ 
in  every  age.  St.  Luke's  greater  brevity  may  also  be  explained  by 
his  repetition  of  the  like  sentiments  in  other  passages  of  his  Gospel. 

But  these  repetitions,  as  well  as  those  already  noticed  in  Mark, 
have  been  urged  as  arguments  for  supposing  that  the  so-called 
"  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  is  but  a  collection  into  one  view  of  doc- 
trines and  precepts  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  various  occasions.  Doubt- 
less he  did  repeat,  again  and  again,  these  most  essential  elements  of  His 
teaching,  and  such  repetitions  serve  to  indicate  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  really  the  preliminaiy  abstract  of  His  doctrine}^  That 
the  truths  thus  repeated  were  really  uttered  in  this  connected  dis- 
course, is  the  positive  statement  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  confirmed 
w  Stier.  Wfn-ds  of  Jeeuf,  I  93. 


.   i\k4v>^ 
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by  the  common  circumstances  that  attend  it  in  the  two  Gospels. 
Both  mark  the  same  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  when  the  fame 
of  His  miracles  and  preaching  had  spread  through  all  parts  of  the 
land,  and  had  brought  multitudes  around  Him.  Both  name  the  same 
locality,  a  rrwuntavn,  which  Jesus  first  uses  as  a  place  of  retirement 
and  prayer,  and  of  private  intercourse  with  EQs  disciples,  and  from 
'which  He  afterwards  comes  down  to  some  elevated  station,  from 
from  which  to  address  both  them  and  the  people  together.**  Both 
represent  our  Lord,  directly  after  the  discourse,  as  entering  Caper- 
naum ;  and  both  record  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  as  at 
once  following  upon  His  iretum  to  that  city. 

§  4.  Our  Saviour's  whole  position  at  this  period  of  His  ministry 
not  only  suggested,  but  may  even  be  said  to  have  claimed  some  such 
public  exposition  of  His  doctrine  as  we  find  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  His  mission  had  been  unfolded  step  by  step,  till  it  lay 
fully  open  to  the  enquiries  of  His  disciples  and  the  objections  of  His 
foes ;  and  the  time  had  come  to  rebuke  malignant  cavils,  to  correct 
erroneous  expectations,  and  to  satisfy  humble  and  earnest  enquiries. 
The  multitudes  who  had  followed  Him  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
were  in  a  condition  not  unlike  those  whom  Moses  had  led  out  into 
the  wilderness.  They  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to  prepare  them 
to  hear  the  law  of  God  from  His  own  lips ;  and  they  are  assembled 
before  a  mount,  whose  very  name  marks  it  as  far  more  glorious  than 
Sinai,  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  But,  in  this  case,  as  in  that,  a 
solemn  pause  precedes  the  utterance  of  the  divine  word.  The  Me- 
diator himself  is  called  to  close  and  secret  communion  with  God, 
while  the  people  have  an  interval  of  awful  expectation.  Alone,  like 
Moses,  Jesus  "  went  up  into  the  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued 
all  night  in  prayer  to  God."  " 


u  This  view  remoTes  the  triyial  objection 
that  lias  been  raised  from  the  comparison 
of  Matt.  V.  1  with  Luke  yi  17.  The  former 
passage  agrees  with  Luke  vL  12;  and«  in 
the  latter,  the  words  cirl  roirov  Tredivov, 
whidi  our  translators  render  in  the  plain, 
suggest  rather  some  jdatform,  such  as  is 
described  in  the  following  quotation  from 
Dean  Stanley's  work :— "  According  to  tra- 
dition, the  'Mount  of  Beatitudes'  lies  a 
Uttie  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  is  a 
Hquare-fihaped  hiU,  about  60  feet  in  height, 
with  two  tops,  called  the  Horns  qf^Eattin, 
from  the  village  of  Hattin  at  its  base." 
(See  Map^  p.  203.)  "  The  situation  so  strik- 
ingly coincides  with  the  intimations  of  the 
Gk>spel  narrative,  as  almost  to  force  the 
inference  that  in  this  instance  the  eyes  of 
those  who  selected  the  spot  were  for  once 
rightly  guided.  It  is  the  only  height  seen 
in  this  direction  twax  the  shores  of  the  lake 

N.  T.  HIST. 


of  Qennesareth.  The  philn  on  which  it 
stands  is  easily  accessible  from  the  lake, 
and  from  that  plain  to  the  summit  is  but 
a  few  minutes'  walk.  The  platform  at  the 
top  is  evidently  suitable  for  the  collection 
of  a  multitude,  and  oorreeponds  precisely 
to  the  'level  place'  (jonov  mSufov)  to 
which  He  would  '  come  down '  as  from  one 
of  its  higher  horns  to  address  the  i>eople. 
Its  situation  is  central  both  to  the  peasants 
of  the  Galilean  hills  and  the  fishermen  of 
the  Galilean  lake,  between  which  it  stands, 
and  would  therefore  be  a  natural  resort 
both  to  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  when  they 
retired  for  solitude  from  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  and  also  to  the  crowds  who  assembled 
'  from  Galilee,  from  Decapolis,  from  Jeru- 
slaem,  from  Judaaa,  and  fit)m  beyond 
Jordan ' "— (Stanley,  S.  A  P^  p.  360.) 
u  Luke  vi.  12. 
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At  break  of  day  he  called  to  Him  His  disciples.  That  this  term 
signifies  a  select  body,  chosen  by  Himself  from  the  mass  of  His 
followers,  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Mark,  "  He  calleth  whom  He 
would;  and  they  came  unto  Him."  Out  of  this  number  he  chose 
twelve,  whom  He  named  Apostles,**  and  ordained  them,  "  that  they 
should  be  with  Him,  and  that  He  might  send  them  forth  to  preach, 
and  to  have  power  to  heal  sicknesses,  and  to  cast  out  devils."  For 
these  works  they  afterwards  received  a  special  commission  from 
Him,  and  performed  them,  as  his  emissaries,  during  His  ministry  on 
earth.  After  His  ascension,  it  became  their  chief  mission  to  bear 
witness  to  Christ's  resurrection,  as  the  crowning  fact  of  His  course, 
and  by  this  evidence  to  call  both  Jews  and  Grentiles  to  believe  the 
Grospel.  For  this  their  constant  personal  intercourse  with  Christ 
was  the  first  qualification ;  and  therefore  Peter  speaks  of  them  as 
"  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  us,  who  did  eat  and  drink 
with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead."  "  So,  when  the  vacant  place 
of  Judas  had  to  be  filled  up,  his  successor  was  chosen,  according  to 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Peter,  "  out  of  these  men  which  have  com- 
panied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out 
among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that  same  day 
that  He  was  taken  up  from  us,  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  His  resur- 
rection." "  To  this  rule  the  case  of  St.  Paul  is  only  an  apparent 
exception.  His  want  of  fellowship  with  Jesus  upon  earth  was  sup- 
plied by  those  special  revelations,  to  which  he  appeals  in  proof  of 
his  apostolic  mission, — "  Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?  Have  not  /  seen 
CAris^?"— "Paul,  an  apostle  ofJesusOhnathythewtHqfOod;''^ 
,"  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
God  the  Father,  who  raised  Him  irom  the  dead."  The  marks  of  the 
apostolic  office,  thjen,  were  these : — personal  intercourse  with  Christ  j 
appointment  by  Himself;  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  breathed  upon 
them  by  Christ  and  more  openly  conferred,  according  to  His  promise, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  giving  them  power  to  work  miracles  and  to 
speak  in  foreign  tongues ;  to  which  was  added  the  power  to  confer 
that  gift  on  others.  The  union  of  these  signs  distinguished  the 
apostles  from  every  other  class  of  ministers.  The  number  of  the 
Apostles,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  is 
clearly  symbolical  of  their  primary  mission  to  the  Jews. 

Among  the  disciples  chosen  to  this  office,  we  find,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  those  who  had  been  the  first  to  follow  Christ,  and 
who  had  abready  received  from  Him  a  special  call.  Though  the 
call  of  all  alike  proceeded  frpm  their  Master's  grace,  we  cannot  fail  to 


14  Apostle  is  a  Greek  word— airrforoAos, 
"one  sent  forth,"  from  awwrHWu,  "  I  send 
forth." 

1*  Acts  X.  41.  The  superiority  of  such 
evidence  to  that  which  might  have  been 


fttmished  if  the  risen  Saviour  had  been 
**  shewn  openly  to  all  the  people"  is  de- 
monstrated  by  Bp.  Uorsley,  in  his  Sermoiu 
on  the  Re$urr«<^ion. 
17  Acts  i.  21, 22. 
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notice  those  personal  qualifications  which  He  Himself  condescended  to 
own  and  use  in  His  service :— the  firm  faith  of  Peter  (the  Bock) ;  the 
enei^  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  whom  He  sumamed  Boanerges  (Sons 
<f  Thunder),  united  in  John  with  ^xat  spirit  of  loylb  which  made 
him  the  beloved  disciple;  the  fraternal  and  friendly  affection  of 
Andrew  and  Philip;  the  devotion  and  guileless  sincerity  of  Nathanael ; 
the  selfHsacrifice  of  Matthew;  the  practical  godliness  of  James, 
and  the  firm  resolve  of  his  brother  Judas  to  "contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints;"  and,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  moral  scale,  that  love  of  the  wwld,  which  made 
Judas  Iscariot  an  awful  example,  that  even  one  of  those  chosen  by 
Christ  to  livevTith  Him  v  and  hear  His  word  could  yet  betray  hU 
Master  suid  prove  to  have  been  all  along  "  a  son  of  perdition  " — ^for 
"  He  knew  from  the  beginning,  who  should  betray  Him." 

We  have  seen  the  conversion  and  call  of  seven  of  the  Apostles. 
The  rest  (except  perhaps  Judas  Iscariot)  wore  also  Galileans,  and 
had  probably  joined  the  Master  during  his  circuit  of  Galilee.  The 
following  are  their  names  and  order,  as  given  by  the  three  Evange- 
lists (besides  the  list  of  the  Eleven  in  Acts  1. 13) : — 


Matthew. 

1.  Simon  Peter,  imd 
a.  Andrew,  biBbratber 
8.  Jamei^  and    l  Kms  of 
4.  John,  /Zebedee 

6.  FbiUp.  and 

6.  fiartholomew. 

7.  Thomas,  and 

8.  Matthew,  the  publican. 

».  James,  the  son  of  Alphwis. 
10.  LebbaBiis,BaTnamedThaddsBia8. 
41.  Simon,  the  Oanaanite. 
12.  Jndaa  Iscaxiot,  ^  who  also 
betnqrfd  Him." 


Mark. 

1.  Simon  Peter. 

8.  James,  and 

8.  John,  /BoaoerBes. 

4.  Andrew. 

&  Philip. 

6.  Bartholomew. 

7.  Uattbew. 

8.  Thomas. 

9.  James,  the  son  of  Alphaaos. 

10.  Tbftddsras. 

11.  Simon,  the  Oanaanite. 

18.  Judas  Inariot,   •■  who  also 
betn^edHhu." 


Luke. 

1.  Simon  Peter,  and 
a.  Andrew,  his  tarothar. 

3.  James,  and 

4.  John. 

0.  PhiUp,  and 

6.  Bartholomew. 

7.  Katihew,  and 

8.  Thomas. 

9.  James,  the  son  of  Alphiena 
ip.  Simon  Zelotes. 

11.  Jndas,  the  brother  of  James.l« 
18.  Judas  Xsoariot,  "  which  was 
also  the  traitor." 


In  the  form  of  the  list,  esjpecially  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  it  is 
remarkable  how  much  the  names  go  in  pairs.  This  circumstance 
confirms  the  assumption  that  Bartholomew  is  the  Nathanael  of  St. 
John,  who  was  brought  to  Jesus  by  Philip. 

§  5.  The  close  connexion  between  the  appointment  of  the  apostles 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  seen  in  the  statement  of  St.  Luke, 
that  Jesus  "  came  down  with  them  "  to  address  "  the  company  of  His 
disciples  and  the  great  multitude  of  people  out  of  all  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  sea-coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon."  **  As  those 
tWelve  chosen  ministers  stood  with  Him  on  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes 
in  the  morning  glow  that  shone  upon  the  lake,  they  resembled  the 
heads  of  the  twelve  tribes,  who  were  called  up  with  Moses  to  hear  the 
law  given  upon  Sinai.    The  discourse  which  follows  was  spoken  first 

u  Lake  v£  16 ;   where  the  original  is      and   to  Jesus,  see  iVofef  and  lUustra- 
'Iou3ac  'lojcto/Sov.     Respecting  the  whole      tions  (A), 
question  of  their  relationship  to  each  other  ^^  Luke  vi  17. 
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to  them,  as  the  manual  of  their  instnictions,  the  code  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  which  they  were  the  new  niinisters,  the  outline  of  the 
truths  they  were  to  teach.  It  is  addressed  also  to  the  disciples  in 
general,  in  that  and  every  age,  proclaiming  the  spirit  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation, to  which  they  profess  to  have  submitted,  the  truths  they 
have  to  learn,  the  obligations  they  have  to  fulfil,  the  tests  by  which 
they  must  be  tried,  the  characters  they  must  bear,  if  they  are  indeed 
the  disciples  of  Jesus. 

It  was  uttered  to  the  disciples  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  to 
whom,  as  representing  the  whole  world,  it  points  out  the  only  path 
of  duty  and  happiness,  that  which  gives  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  invites  them  into  that  kingdom  by  the  most  alluring  promises 
of  blessedness ;  claims  their  submission  to  its  just  and  holy  laws ; 
and  warns  them  of  the  danger  and  ruin  of  remaining  without  it.  To 
all  these  classes  it  exhibits  the  characters  that  all  men  must  beai^  the 
truths  that  all  must  learn,  the  spirit  that  all  must  cultivate,  the  life 
that  all  must  live,  if  they  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  ensure  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  It  is  to  the  New  Covenant 
what  the  law  given  from  Sinai  was  to  the  Old ;  and,  to  exhibit  the 
unity  of  the  Covenants,  its  precepts  are  based  upon  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, unfolded  in  all  their  spiritual  breadth,  cleared  of  all  the 
human  interpretations  by  which  their  spirit  had  been  bound  down 
or  frittered  away,  and  expanded  into  the  new  law  of  Love.*  The 
keynote  to  this,  the  main  body  of  the  discourse,  is  struck  by  the 
words: — "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the 
prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil ; "  and,  "  except 
your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  ?* 
The  principle  of  eU  Christian  goodness,  and  especially  of  all  Christian 
love,  is  laid  in  lestoration  to  the  image  of  God  himself: — "Be 
ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect ;  **  "  Be  ye  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful."  And  its 
practical  climax  is  attained  in  the  Christian  law  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness and  charity : — "  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
also  to  them  likewise." 

To  these  precepts  there  is  a  p7'eface  and  a  condusion.  The  former 
insists  on  the  spirit  and  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  by  repentance,  humility,  faith  in  Him  and  endurance  for  His 
sake.  But  these  conditions,  unlike  the  curses  of  the  law,  are  pro- 
nounced as  blessings  and  sustained  by  promises."  In  the  conclusion^ 
the  principle  of  judgment  is  brought  in,  to  enforce  all  that  has  been 
said :  character  is  brought  to  the  test  of  deeds,  not  words ;  and  a  final 
note  of  warning  and  promise,  equally  mingled,  assures  the  hearers 

»  Matt  V.  21,  vit  12 ;  Lake  vi.  27-36.  «  Matt  vL  17-20. 

»  Matt  V.  1-12;  Luke  rl  20-26 
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tlutt  as  they  sow,  so  shall  they  reap;  everlasting  life  from  liying 
fidth  in  Christ,  destruction  from  pursuing  their  self-will. 

§  6.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  carried  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
the  conviction  that  Jesus  was,  to  say  the  least,  far  above  all  their 
ordinary  teachers ;  "  for  He  taught  them  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes ; "  and  He  was  followed  by  a  new  concourse  of 
disciples,  as  He  returned  into  Capernaum.^  Here  He  healed  the 
servant  of  the  Eoman  centurion,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Jewish 
proselyte,  and  whose  faith,  greater  than  was  found  in  Israel,  called 
forth  the  contrast,  often  afterwatds  repeated,  between  the  multitudes 
of  Gentiles  who  should  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  **  the  children  of  the  kingdom,"  who 
should  be  "  cast  out  into  outer  darkness.'*  **  At  the  gate  of  Nain, 
near  Capernaum,  He  repeated  by  a  single  word  the  miracle,  which 
Elisha  had  only  performed  with  reiterated  and  agonizing  prayers,  of 
restoring  the  life  of  an  only  son  to  his  widowed  mother.** 

§  7.  About  this  time  we  have  the  last  notice  of  John  the  Baptist 
before  his  death.  He  was  still  shut  up  in  his  prison  which,  Josephus 
tells  us,  was  at  Machaerus  in  Persea,  a  fortr^  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  Asmonasans  and  Herodians.^  Here  his  disciples  came 
to  tell  him  of  the  deeds  of  Christ.  We  cannot  suppose  that  John 
himself  had  had  a  moment's  doubt  of  the  truth  he  himself  had  furst 
proclaimed,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  On  a  former  occasion,^  he 
had  said  enough  to  clear  up  all  uncartainty  and  remove  all  jealousy 
from  the  minds  of  his  disciples:  but,  less  instructed  and  less 
magnanimous  than  their  master,  they  still  need  a  further  lesson ;  and 
for  this  John  sends  two  of  them  to  Christ.  They  found  Him  in  the 
act  of  healing  many  of  their  diseases,  casting  out  imclean  spirits,  and 
preaching  the  Gkwpel  to  the  poor.  His  only  reply  is  to  bid  them 
report  to  John  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  which  he  would 
doubtless  tell  them  were  the  signs  of  Messiah  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets,^®  and  He  adds  a  gentle  rebuke  to  their  slowness  of  belief.* 
With  this  message  He  sends  them  back  to  John,  whose  life  was  soon 
after  terminated.  Nothing  but  the  death  of  the  Baptist  would 
satisfy  the  resentment  of  Herodias.  Though  foiled  once,  she  con- 
tinued to  watch  her  opportunity,  which  at  length  arrived.  A  court 
festival  was  kept  at  Machaarus  in  honour  of  the  king's  birthday. 
After  supper,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  came  in  and  danced  before 


»MattviL28,vlH.L 

«  Matt  viii  5-13 ;  Luke  vii.  I-IO. 

»  Luke  vii.  11-17.  See  KebH  ChritUan 
Year :  "  Burial  of  the  Dead."  The  site  of 
the  village  is  the  modem  Nein,  sitaated  on 
the  north-western  edge  of  the  "  Little  Hei- 
mon,"  where  the  ground  &lls  into  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.    The  entrance  to  the 


place  most  probably  always  have  been  up 
the  steep  ascent  from  the  plain ;  and  here^ 
on  the  west  side  of  the  village,  the  rock  is 
full  of  sepulchral  caves. 

»  Matt  zl  2 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  zviii.  5.  $  2. 

»  John  Hi. 

a  Is.  xxxv.  5,  xlii  6,  Y ;  Ixi.  1. 

»  Matt  xi.  1-6 ;  Luke  vii.  18-22. 
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the  company,  and  so  charmed  was  the  tetrarch  by  her  grace,  that  he 
promised  with  an  oath  to  give  her  whatever  she  should  ask.  Salome, 
prompted  by  her  abandoned  mother,  demanded  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  promise  had  been  given  in  the  hearing  oC  his  dia- 
tinguished  guests,  and  so  Herod,  though  loth  to  be  made  the 
instrument  of  so  bloody  a  work,  gave  instructions  to  an  officer  of  his 
guard,  who  went  and  executed  John  in  the  prison,  and  his  head  was 
brought  to  feast  the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose  sins  he  had 
denounced. 

Meanwhile  Jesus,  turning  to  the  people,  vindicates  John  from 
any  suspicion  of  wavering  or  timeserving  that  his  message  might 
have  raised,  and  bears  testimony  to  his  true  character  as  *'  a  prophet, 
yea,  more  than  a  prophet."  They  had  gone  forth  to  the  wilderness 
to  see  him,  and  what  had  they  beheld  ?  No  pliant  reed,  that  would 
bend  before  the  wind  of  adversity :  no  dainty  courtier,  to  fear  a 
king's  frown  or  a  queen's  hatred.  No !  he  was  the  very  Elijah  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets  as  the  Messiah's  herald ;  but  their  childish 
lolly,  never  knowing  what  to  ask  for  or  expect,  vented  itself  in  dis- 
content and  unbelief  alike  against  the  stem  asceticism  of  John  and 
the  winning  love  of  Jesus,  ^  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her 
children."  And  now  the  time  was  already  come  for  Christ  to  reveal 
Himself  as  a  judge^  to  those  who  would  not  accept  Him  as  a  Saviour. 
The  cities  of  Galilee  most  favoured  by  His  ministry-^Ohorazin, 
Bethsaida,  and  especially  Oapemaum--*are  doomed  to  a  for  heavier 
judgment  than  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Sodom  and  Qomorrha.  Suda.  words, 
uttered  now  over  Galilee,  as  afterwards  over  Judsea  and  Jerusalem, 
show  the  wounded  sympathies  of  the  human  friend,  as  well  as  the 
just  indignaticm  of  the  divine  Judge;  and  Jesus  finds  His  only  con- 
solation in  thankful  acknowledgment  of  the  Father's  wisdom  in 
hiding  the  mjrsteries  of  the  kingdom  from  those  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  and  revealing  them  to  babes.  None  may  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  this  humble  submission  of  the  Son,  in  His 
character  of  Mediator,  to  the  Father's  will;  but  it  has  a  practical 
aspect,  which  Christ  Himself  proceeds  to  enforce,  as  an  example  to 
all  who  labour  under  the  burthens  and  weariness  of  the  world,  to 
come  to  Him  and  learn  the  like  spirit  of  meekness  and  humility,  as 
the  only  means  of  finding  rest  to  their  souls.  "  For  My  yoke  " — 
this  of  meek  submission  to  God — ''is  easy,  and  My  burthen  is 
light."  «> 

§  8.  Abundant  as  were  the  proofs  that  Jesus  was  the  JlfessuzA, 
the  Christ,  He  had  not  yet  been  actually  anointed.  This  act  of 
consecration  was  at  length  performed,  not  by  the  high-priest  in  the 
temple  court,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  ''  God  save  the  King,"  as 

»  Matt  xi.  7-30 ;  Luke  vlL  34-35. 
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Zadok  and  Nathan  had  anointed  Solomon,  hut  at  a  hanquet  in  the 
honse  of  a  Pharisee  named  Simon,  who  had  soomed  to  render  to 
Jesus  even  the  common  c^ces  of  hospitality.  There,  as  Jesus  was 
reclitiing  at  the  tahle,  a  degraded  woman  stole  hehind  His  couch, 
washing  with  her  tears  of  penitence  the  feet  for  which  Simon  had 
offered  no  water,  and  having  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head, 
she  kissed  them  in  token  of  homage,  and  anointed  them  with  some 
choice  unguent  from  an  alabaster  box,  the  purchase  doubtless  of  her 
evil  gains.  The  Pharisee's  indignation  at  her  iM:esence  was  almost 
forgotten  in  his  satisfaction  at  Christ's  want  6i  discernment  and 
apparent  degradation.  '*  This  man,"  thought  he  to  himself  *'  if  he 
had  been  a  prophet,  would  have  known  who  and  what  manner  of 
woman  this  is  that  toucheth  Him,  for  she  is  a  sinner."  Our  Lord 
replies  to  the  unuttered  thought  by  a  parable  which  leads  Simon 
to  confess  that  they  love  most  who  have  had  most  forgiven ;  and 
then,  turning  to  the  woman,  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Anointed 
of  Jehovah,  he  declares  the  forgiveness  of  her  many  sins  for  her 
much  love,  and  dismisses  her  in  peace;  while  the  Pharisees  only 
dare  to  murmur  within  their  hearts,  "  Who  is  this  that  forgiveth 
smsalso?"" 

No  reader,  with  a  mind  unmystified  by  tradition,  could  fail  to 
understand  the  delicacy  which  keeps  the  evangelist  silent  about  this 
woman's  name.  The  assumption — most  unfortunately  countenanced 
by  the  heading  of  the  chapter  in  our  version — that  she  was  Mary 
Magdalene,  is  only  based  on  our  finding  Mary  presently  afterwards 
mentioned  among  the  women  who  ministered  to  Jesus,  and  as 
one  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven  devils.  This  phrase  must  here, 
as  in  every  other  passage,  be  taken  literally,  not  figuratively  for 
sins;  and  thus  it  implies  an  intensity  of  demoniacal  possession 
utterly  incompatible  with  a  life  of  profligacy.  Argument  is,  how- 
ever, almost  wasted  on  an  error  which  has  no  evidence  on  its  side, 
except  that  mere  sequence  of  the  narrative,  which  would  just  as 
well  prove  Joanna,  or  Susanna,  or  any  one  of  the  "  many  others,"  to 
have  been  the  pardoned  sinner.  The  loss  of  any  countenance  to  the 
legends  and  works  of  art  which  have  sprung  from  the  mistake  is 
the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  their  influence  is  at  least  questionable ; 
while  the  great  moral  of  our  Lord's  imbounded  mercy,  even  to 
those  sinners  for  whom  the  world  has  none,  needs  no  aid  from  those 
who  even  go  so  far  as  to  stain  the  purity  of  the  family  of  Bethany 
by  identifying  that  Mary  at  once  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
sinner. 

That  repetition  of  the  act  by  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  which 
forms  the  pretext  for  this  last  assumption,  had  a  purpose  and  spirit 
altogether  different,  though  there  was  a  certain  natural  resemblance 

«  Luke  viL  8»-50. 
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in  the  manner  of  performing  it.**  Each  ahowed  sacrifice  in  ihe 
precious  gift  she  brought ;  but  with  the  one  it  was  an  offering  of 
penitence,  with  the  other  of  pure  devotion.  The  **  sinner  "  anointed 
Christ  as  the  "  Prince  and  Saviour,  who  gave  repentance  to  Israel 
and  remission  of  sin :"  Mary,  whom  Jesus  had  long  since  loved,^ 
gave  the  funeral  unction  to  the  body  of  her  dear  Mend,  in  prospect 
of  His  death. 

§  9.  Jesus  now  made  a  Second  Circuit  cf  Galilee^  attended  by  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  by  certain  women  who,  having  been  healed  of 
evil  spirits  and  infirmities,  proved  their  gratitude  by  ministering  to 
Him  of  their  substance.  Such  ministry,  the  chief  social  comfort  of 
our  Lord's  lonely  life,  followed  Him  to  His  death  and  burial ;  and 
some  of  these  devoted  women  were 

«  Last  at  the  eroBB,  and  earliest  at  the  tomb." 

Such  was  Mary,  sumamed  Magdalene,  from  her  native  village  of 
Magdala,**  who  is  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  in  association 
with  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Ghuza,  Herod's  steward,  and  Susanna,  and 
many  others.**  The  chief  events  of  this  circuit  were,  the  healing  of 
a  blind  and  dumb  demoniac,  followed  by  a  controversy  with  the 
Pharisees,  who  charged  Jesus  with  casting  out  devils  by  the  power 
of  Beelzebub ;  *•  the  reproof  of  the  Pharisees  for  seeking  a  sign,  in 
which  Jonah's  three  days'  confinement  in  the  fish  is  made  a  type  of 
our  Lord's  burial;*'  the  visit  of  our  Lord's  mother  and  brethren, 
which  called  forth  the  declaration,  that  His  true  disciples  are  His 
nearest  relatives  ;*  the  stem  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
solemn  warnings  to  all  the  people  concerning  faithfulness  and  watch- 
fulness, ••  enforced  by  the  use  He  makes  of  the  fate  of  Pilate's  victims 
and  those  crushed  by  the  tower  of  Siloam,  as  well  a^  by  the  parable 
of  the  barren  fig-tree ;  ^  the  great  parable  of  the  Sowery  and  the 
other  parables  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^^    The  same 


«  Matt  xzvi.  1 ;  Mark  xiv.  3;  John  zi 
2,  ziL  3,  foil.  If  it  were  allowable  to  argue 
firom  such  minute  points  at  all,  it  might  be 
urged  that  the  wiping  with  the  hair  was  in 
the  one  case  before,  in  the  other  after  the 
anointing.  That  the  feet  were  anointed,, 
and  not  the  head,  in  both  cases,  may  have 
some  symbolical  meanfaig,  or  may  have 
been  only  a  sign  of  the  humility  which 
did  not  venture  to  assume  a  priestly  ftinc- 
tion.  But  as  the  times  and  places  were 
evidently  so  difliBrent,  the  resemblance  be- 
tween tiie  acts  can  be  no  ugnment  ft>r  the 
Identity  of  the  actor;  and  the  argument 
that  John  zi.  2  cannot  refer  by  anticipation 
to  John  zlL  3  is  simply  absurd.  If  we 
might  indulge  in  conjectural  identi&cations, 
we  should  be  taiclined  to  suspect,  fVom  the 
real  likeness  of  gpirit,  that  the  Simon  of 


the  former  some  was  the  &ther  of  Judos 
Iscariot,  the  fault-finder  in  the  latter. 

"  John  xi.  5. 

**  Thi»  was  one  of  the  many  *'  Migdob  '* 
(watch-towers)  of  Palestine,  and  is  pro- 
bably  the  modem  d-Medjel,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  lake^  about  3  miles  N.  of  Tabariyeh. 

»  Luke  viii.  1-3. 

»  Matt  zii  22-37 ;  Mark  ilL  19-30 ;  Luke 
zi.  14. 16,  17,  23. 

V  Matt  ZiL  38-45 ;  Luke  zL  16,  24-36. 

"  Matt  zii.  46-50 ;  Mark  iii.  31-35 ;  Luke 
vliL  19-21. 

»  Luke  zL  37-54;  zii. 

«  Luke  ziii  1-9. 

«i  Matt  ziiL;  Mark  iv.  1-34 ;  Luke  viiL 
4-18.  On  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  Parables 
in  general,  see  Notei  and  Illustrations  (B). 
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evening  on  which  these  parables  were  spoken,  Jesus  dismissed  the 
multitudes  that  followed  Him,  and  took  ship  to  eross  to  the  east 
side  of  the  lake.  On  the  voyage  He  performed  the  miracle  which 
He  afterwards  repeated,  stilling  a  raging  storm  by  His  word,  and 
thus  again  showing  Himself  to  the  affrighted  disciples  as  Lord 
ef  the  most  ungovernable  powers  of  nature.  To  them  the  miracle 
was  the  more  striking  &om  their  daily  occupation  among  those 
waters,^ 

The  country  of  Gadara  (or  Gergasa),**  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
was  now  the  scene  of  one  of  Christ's  greatest  miracles,  the  healing  of 
the  man  possessed  by  a  legion  of  devils,  who  were  permitted  to 
punish  the  illegal  cupidity  of  the  country  people  by  entering  and 
destroying  their  swine.**  The  Gadarenes,  caring  more  for  their 
swine  than  for  their  souls,  entreated  Him  to  leave  their  country,  and 
He  recrossed  the  lake  to  Capernaum,  where  the  people  were  awaiting 
Him.*''  The  features  of  the  country  strikingly  illustrate  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  narrative.  Gadara  stood  on  a  partially  isolated 
hill,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberias,  where  lie  the  extensive  and 
remarkable  ruins  of  Um  Keis,  It  occupies  the  crest  of  a  ridge 
between  two  wadys ;  and  as  this  crest  declines  in  elevation  towards 
the  east  as  well  as  the  west,  the  situation  is  strong  and  commanding. 
Christ  came  across  the  lake  from  Capernaum,  and  landed  at  the 
south-eastern  corner,  where  the  steep  lofty  bank  of  the  eastern 
plateau  breaks  down  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  The  demoniacs 
met  Him  a  short  distance  from  the  shore;  on  the  side  of  the 
adjoining  declivity  the  "  great  herd  of  swine "  were  feeding ;  when 
the  deinons  went  among  them,  the  whole  herd  rushed  down  that 
"  steep  place  "  into  the  lake  and  perished ;  the  keepers  ran  up  to -the 
city  and  told  the  news,  and  the  excited  population  came  down  in 
haste,  and  "besought  Jesus  that  He  would  depart  out  of  their 
coasts."  Another  thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  most  interesting 
remains  of  Gadara  are  its  torribs,  which  dot  the  cliffs  for  a  consider- 
able distance  round  the  city.  They  are  excavated  in  the  limestone 
rock,  and  consist  of  chambers  of  various  dimensions,  some  more  than 


«Matt  viil.  1S-2Y;  Mark  iv.  35-41; 
Luke  viii.  22-25. 

« In  theGoepel  of  Matthew  (viiL  28)  we 
have  the  word  Getgmenes  (repye«r»}»/*)i', 
instead  of  rdta^vwi').  which  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  Gergashites  in  Oen.  xv.  21,  and 
Dcat  vii.  1,  whom  Jerome  locates  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Tibi-rias.  Origen  also 
says  that  a  city  called  Gergesa  anciently 
stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  Even 
were  this  true,  still  the  oth3r  Grospcl  j  woald 
be  strictly  accarats.  Gadara  was  a  large 
city,  and  its  district  would  include  Gorged 


But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  most 
ancient  MSB.  give  the  word  Gerasenes  (Pe- 
pcunivStv),  while  others  have  Gadarenes 
(Taiofirivuiv) :  eithsr  one  or  other  of  these 
readings  is  preferable  to  Gergeunes  (Fcp- 
yeoTjwi*'). 

**  St  Matthew  mentions  two  demoniacs, 
Mark  and  Luke  only  one.  Le  Clerc  ob- 
serves :  "  Qui  plura  narrat  pandora  com- 
plectitur ;  qui  paudora  memorat  plura  non 
negat." 

«  Matt  viil.  28,  ix.  1 ;  Mark  yT  1-21 ; 
Luke  vlii  26-40. 
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20  feet  square,  with  reoesaes  in  the  sides  for  bodies.  The  present 
inhabitants  of  Um  Keis  are  all  troglodytes,  "  dwelling  in  tombs," 
like  the  Demoniacs  of  old;  and  occasionally  they  are  almost  as 
dangerous  to  the  unprotected  traveller. 

About  this  time  we  must  place  Christ's  second  rejection  at  Nazareth, 
if,  indeed,  it  was  different  from  the  flrst.^  The  great  ext^it  of  this 
circuit,  during  which  **  He  went  through  every  city  and  village,** 
makes  it  probable  that  the  end  of  the  year  28  should  be  placed  about 
its  termination,  if  not  earlier,  leaving  the  three  months  before  the 
Passover  of  b.o.  29  for  the  third  circuit. 

§  10.  After  this,  Jesus  made  a  Third  Circuit  of  Galilee,  as  exten- 
sive as  the  former: — ^''He  went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages, 
teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom, and  healing  every  sickness  and  every  disease  among  the 
people."*^  Jesus  was  followed  by  multitudes  that  were  at  last 
beyond  the  reach  of  His  single  powers.  According  to  the  image 
used  by  an  ohd  prophet,  He  saw  them  scattered  abroad  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,  and  worn  out  with  their  efforts  to  come  to  Him, 
and  He  had  compassion  on  them.  What  He  had  first  told  His 
4^sciples  at  Sychar  had  now  come  true  on  a  far  larger  scale;  the 
spiritual  harvest  was  too  great  for  the  labourers;  and  so,  after 
bidding  them  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more 
labourers,  He  gives  them  their  first  commission  to  begin  their 
work.**  He  sent  them  out  by  two  and  two,  giving  them  power  to 
cast  out  devils  and  heal  diseases,  and  to  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God.  They  were,  in  fact,  to  be  His  representatives,  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  those  who  could  not,  or  only  with  great  difficulty,  attend 
on  His  own  ministry.  He  gave  them  a  charge,  containing  much 
that  would  prepare  them  for  their  future  ministry ;  but  some  things 
suited  only  to  their  present  mission,  especially  the  prohibition  to 
enter  the  country  of  the  Gentiles  or  cities  of  the  Samaritans.  This 
restriction  doubtless  referred,  not  only  to  the  gradual  process  by 
which  the  Gospel  was  diffused,  but  also  to  the  limited  conceptions 
of  the  Apostles  themselves,  who  could  not  yet  have  preached  it 
except  to  the  Jews.*®  The  chaise  that  He  gave  them,  while  cton- 
taining  much  that  applied  specially  to  their  present  condition, 
embraces  also  the  great  principles  by  which  His  ministers  are  to 
be  guided  in  every  age.  Their  success  was  an  earnest  to  them- 
selves, and  an  example  to  all  their  successors,  of  His  constant 
presence  with  His  servants.  "They  went  through  the  towns, 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  healing  everywhere."  "  They  cast  out 
many  devils,  and .  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
healed  them." 

«  Matt  zUi.  54-58 ;  M&rk  vl.  1-6.  I      «  M&tt  ix  36-38 ;  Mark  vi.  0-13. 

«  Matt.  ix.  35  I     «  Matt  x. ;  Mark  vi.  7-13 ;  Luke  ix.  1-6. 
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§11.  The  return  of  tlie  Aposiles  coincided  with  some  strange 
news,  which  was  l»ought  to  Jesus  from  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas. 
We  have  seen  how  Herod  had  imprisoned  John  the  Baptist  for 
protesting  against  his  unlawful  marriage  with  Herodias ;  and  how 
at  last,  amidst  the  revelry  of  a  birthday  feast>,  the  wanton  wiles  of 
Herodias's  daughter  had  obtained  the  prophet's  execution.  And 
now  that  Herod  heard  of  the  miracles  and  success  of  Christ,  his 
Alarmed  conscience  imagined  John  risen  from  the  dead,  and  he 
desired  to  see  Jesus.^  Our  Lord  would  neither  incur  danger  before 
His  time,  nor  gratify  the  king's  curiosity ;  and  He  seems  to  have  had 
another  motive  for  retirement,  in  the  elation  of  His  disciples  at  their 
success.  So  He  withdrew  with  them  by  ship  into  a  lonely  place. 
But  the  people,  who  saw  His  departure,  hastened  on  foot  from  all 
the  cities  round  the  lake;  and  soon  the  multitudes  not  only  left 
Him  and  the  disciples  no  time  even  to  eat,  but  began  to  be  in  want 
of  food  themselves.*^ 

§  12.  At  this  point  the  Gospel  of  John  connects  itself  once  more  with 
the  other  three ;  and  we  obtain  from  it  the  note  of  time  which  has 
been  long  wanting.  **  The  Passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh."  ® 
This  must,  in  all  probability,  be  reckoned  as  the  Third  Passover 
during  our  Lord's  ministry ;  for,  even  if  the  "  feast  of  the  Jews,"  in 
John  v.,  be  not  the  Passover,  the  intervention  of  a  second  Passover 
is  impKed  in  the  scene  where  the  disciples  plucked  and  ate  the  ears 
of  com.  The  reason  given  by  John  ^  for  Christ's  absence  from  this 
Passover  is  rendered  the  more  cogent  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
Herod's  state  of  mind ;  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
our  Lord's  presence  at  Jerusalem  would  have  brought  on  that  very 
conjuncture  of  Herod,  Pilate,  and  the  Jewish  rulers,  which  occurred  a 
year  later,  when  His  time  was  come.  The  season  gives  a  double 
significance  to  the  miracle  by  which  Christ  fed  the  people  in  the 
desert,  while  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem  were  eating  the  unleavened 
bread  of  human  manufacture,^  and  also  to  the  subsequent  discourse 
in  which  Jesus  revealed  Himself  as  the  true  bread  of  life  that  had 
come  down  from  heaven." 

That  discourse  forms  a  marked  epoch  in  His  ministry.  It  is  very 
•affecting  to  observe  how,  the  mor  Christ  multiplied  miracles  before 
His  Galilean  followers,  the  further  were  they  from  receiving  His 
Spiritual  teaching.  The  personal  benefits  they  had  now  so  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  came  to  be  everything  to  them ;  and 
the  witness  which  the  works  bore  to  Christ  was  only  valued  as 
exciting  selfish  hopes  in  them.     It  was  to  see  and  to  profit  by  more 


«>  Matt  xiv.  1, 2 }  Mark  vi.  14-16. 
»i  Matt.  xiv.  13-15  ;   Mark  vt  30-36 ; 
Luke  ix.  10-12 :  John  vi.  1-5. 
«  John  vi.  4. 
^  John  viL  1.  "  After  these  things  Jesus 


walked  in  Galilee ;  for  He  would  not  walk 
in  Jewry,  because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill 
Him." 

M  Matt.  xiv.  16-21 ;  Mark  vi.  3f-44 ;  Luke 
ix.  13-lY ;  John  vi.  5-13.    »  John  vi.  22-71. 
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miracles,  that  they  ran  after  Him  round  the  lake;  and  this  last 
wonder  of  His  feeding  five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  with  five  barley-loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  leaving 
twelve  baskets  of  fragments  to  be  gathered  up,  while  it  convinced 
them  that  He  was  the  prophet  predicted  by  Moses,**  excited  proud 
hopes  of  independence  instead  of  humble  faith  in  Him,  and  they 
were  ready  to  take  Him  by  force  and  make  Him  king.^  On  this 
first  mention  of  such  a  design,  we  may  well  consider  what  it  in- 
volved. It  was  no  offer  of  a  peaceful  succession,  made  by  a  united 
peopla.  With  Judaea  governed  by  a  Roman  procurator,  and  Galilee 
held  by  Herod  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor, — with  factions 
among  the  Jews  themselves  ready  to  support  the  Idumsean  dynasty, 
and  even  to  cry  out,  "  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar," — ^His  consent 
would  have  been  the  signal  for  a  war  such  as  burst  out  under 
Nero.  And  here  we  may  doubtless  see  one  of  those  occasions 
on  which  Jesus  Himself  was  tempted,  though  without  sin.  The 
people  of  Galilee  repeated  the  offer  which  Satan  had  made  on  the 
Mount  of  Temptation;  and  from  Satan  it  came  this  time  also, 
though  made  through  them.  History  furnishes  its  memorable  ex- 
amples, how  hard  such  an  offer  is  to  refuse ;  and  that  there  was  a 
real  conflict  in  our  Saviour's  mind  is  proved  by  His  departing  alone 
into  a  mountain  to  pray.  But  first,  while  He  sent  away  the  people, 
the  disciples,  who,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  were  ready  to  take  the 
same  part,  were  directed,  not  without  great  reluctance,  to  recross  the 
lake  to  Bethsaida.** 

The  night  fell,  and  Jesus  watched  the  lonely  vessel,  tossed  about 
by  the  waves  and  adverse  wind,  an  emblem  of  the  love  and  vigilance 
which  attends  His  people  in  the  voyage  of  life.  As  the  night 
reached  its  darkest,  and  the  storm  its  highest,  they  thought,  doubt- 
less almost  with  despair,  of  their  rescue  from  the  like  peril  when 
Jesus  was  with  them  in  the  ship ;  but  they  had  to  learn  that  He 
helps  when  the  time  seems  all  but  past,  and  the  means  exhausted. 
It  was  only  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  that  He  came  to  them, 
walking  on  the  waves;  and  even  then  He  made  as  though  Ho 
would  have  passed  them ;  but  their  cry  of  fresh  terror  at  the  sup- 
posed apparition  was  answered  by  the  cheering  announcement  of 
His  presence.  Then,  as  so  often  happens  at  an  unhoped  deliverance, 
presumption  succeeded  to  despair ;  and  Peter,  the  representative  of 
this  feeling  among  the  Apostles,  was  saved  by  Jesus  from  perishing 
in  the  waves  on  which  He  had  had  the  rashness,  but  not  tiie  faith, 
to  walk.  How  much  they  needed  such  lessons  we  learn  from  the 
statement  of  Mark,  that,  even  while  confessing  Him  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  ** their  heart  was  hardened^*  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 

«  Defut  xviiL  16.         «'  John  vL  14, 15.   I  "  He  oongtrained  His  disciples  to  get  into 
«Matt.  xiv.  22,  23;  ^fark  vi.  45,  46.   I  the  ship." 
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miracle  of  the  loaves.**  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  same 
error  among  the  people,  who  sought  Jesus,  as  He  himself  says,  not 
because  they  had  seen  the  miracles,  but  because  they  had  eaten  of 
the  loaves.  Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  Jesus  was  received  by  the 
disciples  into  the  ship,  its  voyage  came  to  an  end  at  "  the  land  of 
Gennesaret,*'  the  fertile  plain  upon  the  western  shore,  which  gave  to 
the  lake  one  of  its  names,  and  in  which  Capernaum  stood.®*  From 
all  the  cities  or  villages  of  that  fair  region,  the  wonted  crowds 
flocked  to  Jesus  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  His  landing,  bringing  their 
sick  and  afflicted ;  and  numbers  were  healed  by  merely  touching  the 
border  of  His  garment  as  He  passed  by.  He  was  found  at  Caper- 
naunUby  the  people  who  had  been  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
and  who  had  recrossed  it  in  boats  on  the  following  day.  Then  foL^ 
lowed  the  controversy,  in  which,  notwithstanding  what  they  had 
just  seen,  they  required  some  new  sign  to  match  that  of  the  manna 
in  the  wilderness.  In  reply,  He  teaches  them  the  doctrine  that 
spiritual  life  can  only  be  received  by  spiritually  eating  His  flesh 
and  drinking  His  blood.  This  called  forth  the  full  hostility  of  the 
carnal  mind  to  spiritual  truth,  even  among  His  disciples.  Many 
of  them  said,  '*  This  is  a  hard  saying ;  who  can  hear  it  T  not  so 
much  hard  to  understand  as  to  receive  with  heartfelt  sympathy. 
And  now  He  plainly  told  them,  from  His  own  super-human  know- 
ledge, that  there  were  unbelievers  among  them ;  and  many  of  His 
disciples  finally  forsook  Him.  Then  the  twelve,  by  the  mouth  of 
Peter,  answer  His  appeal,  **  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?"  by  the  solemn 
profession  of  their  faith  in  Him,  as  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
only  teacher  of  eternal  life ;  but  Jesus  warns  even  them  that  "  one 
of  them  had  a  devil,*'  alluding  thus  plainly,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
treason  of  Judas  Iscariot."  .The  defection  of  the  great  body  of 
Christ's  disciples,  leaving  only  the  twelve  in  constant  attendance 
upon  Him,  marks  the  last  period  of  His  Galilean  ministry  as  a 
season  of  special  intercourse  with  them,  in  preparation  for  their 
apostolic  work. 

§  13.  Among  the  followers  of  Jesus  during  these  transactions  we 
have  repeated  mention  of  "  the  Jews,"  a  term  which,  in  the  records 
of  His  controversial  teaching,  generally  denotes  the  leaders  of  the 
two  great  parties,  and  more  especially  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  for 
the  Sadducees  seem  as  yet  to  have  regarded  the  new  teacher  with 
scornful  indifference.  Many  of  these  came  from  Jerusalem  and 
Judaea,  expressly  to  watch  Him ;  ^  and  their  hatred  must  have  been 
inflamed  afresh  by  such  teaching  as  that  just  related.     The  words** 

»  Matt.  adv.  23-33;  Mark  vi.  47-62;   I      «  John  vi.  22-71. 
John  vi.  15-21.  «  Sae  Matt  xv.  .1 ;  Mark  viL  1 ;  and 

«>Matt.  xiv.  34-36;  Mark  vi.  53-56;      many  other  passages. 
John  vi.  21.      .  I      « John  vii.  1. 
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of  St.  John  imply  that  a  new  conspiracy  against  Jesus  was  fonned 
by  the  rulers  at  this  Passover,  for  which  reaaon  He  remained  in 
Galilee  six  months  longer,  till  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Disap- 
pointed by  His  absence,  more  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  went  to 
meet  Him  on  His  own  ground ;  and  their  fault-finding  gave  Him  the 
opportunity  of  denouncing  the  vain  traditions  by  which  they  an- 
nulled the  spirit  of  the  law,  while  adding  to  its  burdensome  obli- 
gations.** 

But  they  had  probably  another  object  besides  controversy,  to  stir 
up  Herod  against  Jesus,  who  therefore  withdrew  for  a  time  out  of 
Herod's  jurisdiction,  first  into  the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Decapolis.  His  stay  in  Phoenicia  was  marked  by 
that  condescension  to  the  prayer  of  the  Syro-Phcenician  woman  (a 
native  of  the  country,  but  of  Greek  educatioui  the  counterpart  to 
the  woman  of  Sarepta  in  the  time  of  Elijah),  which  was  the  first  case 
of  His  performing  a  miracle  for,  and  recognizing  the  faith  of,  an 
actual  heathen;  for  the  centurion  already  mentioned  was  a  pro- 
selyte.*^ Passing  round  the  north  side  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  to  the 
Decapolis,*  *»  Jesus  healed  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  with  many  others, 
and  again  repeated  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  multitudes  that  fol- 
lowed Him,— -4000  men,  besides  women  and  children, — with  seven 
loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes,  seven  baskets  full  of  fragments  being 
taken  up.**  Grossing  the  lake  to  Magdala  (or  rather  Magadan),  in 
the  district  of  Dalmanutha,**^  He  again  encountered  the  Pharisees, 
this  time  in  league  with  the  Sadducees  and  Herodians,*^  who  asked 


«  Matt.  XV.  1-20 ;  Mark  viL  1-23. 

«  Matt  XV.  21-28 ;  Mark  vii.  24-30.  St. 
Matthew  speaks  of  ''a  womaa  of  Oanaan" 
in  place  of  St  Mark's  **  Syro-Phceniclan," 
on  the  same  ground  that  the  Septuagint 
translate  Canaan  by  Phoenicia.  The  names 
Canaan  and  Fhcenida  had  succeeded  one 
another  as  geographical  names  in  the  same 
country. 

*^  This  name  occurs  only  three  times 
in  the  Scriptures,  Matt.  iv.  25,  Mark  v.  20, 
and  vii.  31.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (B.a  66)  ten 
cities  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  partially 
colonised*  and  endowed  with  peculiar  privi- 
leges; the  country  around  them  was  hence 
called  Decapolis.  Pliny  enumerates  them 
as  follows  :—Scythopoli8,  Hippos,  Qadara, 
PellSk  Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Dion,  Canatha, 
DamascoB,  and  Baphana.  All  the  cities  of 
Decapolis,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Spjrthopolis,  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
It  would  appear,  however,  firom  Matt  iv. 
26,  and  Mark  viL  31,  that  Decapolis  was  a 
general  appellation  for  a  large  district  ex- 
tending along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 


«  Matt  XV.  29-38;  Mark  vii,  31,  viiL  9. 

«»»  The  name  Magdala  is  found  in  the 
received  Greek  text  and  the  A.  V.  of  Matt 
I  XV.  39  only ;  but  the  chief  MSS.  and  ver- 
sions exhibit  the  name  as  Magadan.  In 
the  present  text  of  the  parallel  narrative 
of  St  Mark  (viii.  10)  we  find  the  ''parts 
of  Dalmanutha,"  though  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  two  were  in 
agreement,  both  reading  Magadan,  as  Mark 
still  does  in  Oodex  D.  Dalmanutha  war 
probably  at  or  near  Ain  d-Barideh,  about 
a  mile  bslow  d-M^del,  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  M-M^deL  is 
doubtless  the  representatlYe  of  an  ancient 
Migdol  or  Magdala,  possibly  that  from 
which  St  Mary  came.  Her  native  place 
was  possibly  not  fax  distant  from  the  Ma- 
gadan of  our  Lord's  history,  and  we  qui 
only  suppose  that,  owing  to  the  familiar 
recurrence  of  the  word  Magdalene,  the  less 
known  name  was  absorbed  in  the  better, 
and  Magdala  usurped  the  name,  and  pos- 
sibly also  the  position  of  Magadan. 

«7  Comp.  Matt  zvt  l,  with  Mark  viiL  14. 
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and  were  refused  a  **  sign,"  some  great  wonder  wrought  expressly  for 
t}iem,  to  prove  that  He  was  the  Christ.  He  answers  them  as  He 
had  answered  a  similar  request  before ;  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas'"®  was  all  that  they  should  have.  His  resurrection  after  a 
death  of  three  days  should  be  the  great  sign,  and  yet  in  another 
sense  no  sign  should  be  given  them,  for  they  should  neither  see  it 
nor  believe  it.  The  unnatural  alliance  between  Pharisee  and  Sad- 
ducee  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  zealots  of  tradition  and  the 
political  partisans  of  Herod  •  joined  t(^ether  for  once  with  a  common 
object  of  hatred.  After  they  had  departed,  Jesus  crossed  the  lake 
with  His  disciples,  and,  combining  perhaps  for  the  use  of  the  dis- 
ciples the  remembrance  of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  with 
that  of  the  conversation  they  had  just  heard,  warned  them  to  "  be- 
ware of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod.^® 
So  little  however  were  the  *  disciples  prepared  for  this,  that  they 
mistook  it  for  a  reproof  for  having  brought  only  one  loaf  with  them ! 
They  had  forgotten  the  five  thousand  and  the  four  thousand,  or  they 
would  have  known  that  where  He  was,  natural  bread  could  not  fail 
them.  It  was  needful  to  explain  to  them  that  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  was  the  doctrine  of  those  who  had  made  the  Word  of  God 
of  none  effect  by  traditions  which  appearing  to  promote  religion 
really  destroyed  it,  and  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees  was  the  doctrine 
of  those  who,  under  the  show  of  superior  enlightenm^it,  removed  the 
foundations  of  the  fear  of  God  by  denyii^  a  future  state."  He  used 
the  same  figure  on  another  occasion,  explaining  that  by  "  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees  "  he  meant  hypocrisy ;  '^  that  of  the  Sadducees  and 
Herodians  was  an  ungodly  worldly  policy. 

§  14.  From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  Jesus  went 
with  His  disciples  up  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  staying  at  Beth- 
saida,''^  where  he  healed  a  blind  man,  to  CaBsarea  Philippi,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river.  This  city,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  Holy 
Land,  marking  the  northmost  limit  of  our  Saviour's  travels,^*  wae 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  £Us  course; 
events  that  were  designed  to  prepare  the  disciples  for  the  consum- 
mation now  rapidly  approaching.  We  have  seen,  and  we  might, 
had  the  plan  of  this  work  permitted  detailed  exposition,  have  traced 

«  Matt.  XT.  39,  xvi  4 ;  Mark  vilL  10-12.  j  W.  side  of  the  lake.    Dr.  Bobinson  pUoes 


•  For  ••  leaven  of  the  Sadducees,"  in 
Matt  xvL  «=s*  leaven  of  Herod,"  Mark 
viitM. 
■  »  Mark  viiL  16. 

»»  Matt  xvi.  4-13;  Mark  viii.  13-21. 

"  Luke  xiL  1. 

w  Mark  viii.  23-26.  There  were  two 
places  of  this  name.  1.  The  native  place 
of  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip  was.  on  the 


it  at  'Ain  et-Tobbigdh,  a  short  distance  N. 
of  KJuin  Minyth,  which  he  identifies  with 
Capernaum.  2.  The  town  mentioned  in 
the  text  was  N.£.  of  the  lake. .  It  was 
formerly  a  village,  but  rebuilt  and  adorned 
by  I'hilip  the  Tetrarcb,  and  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  town  under  the  name  of  Julias, 
after  the  daughter  of  the  emperor.  (See 
Map,  p.  203.)  7*  Comp.  chap.  v.  p.  Sa 
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muoli  more  minutely,  the  gradual  deyelopment  of  the  faith  of  the 
disciples  in  their  Lord.  Now  the  time  was  come  for  a  full  and  in- 
telligent profession  of  their  faith.  Having  first  asked  them  about 
the  various  opinions  that  the  people  entertained  of  Him,  some  saying 
that  He  was  John  the  Baptist^  others  that  He  was  Elijah,  and  others 
that  He  was  Jeremiah  or  one  of  the  old  prophets  risen  again,  he  makes 
the  direct  appeal  to  them : — "  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  "  With- 
out waiting  to  consult  the  rest,  Peter  answers,  "Thou  art  the 
Chbist,  the  Son  of  the  living  Grod."  This  formula  was  not  uttered 
now  for  the  first  time;  but  on  no  former  occasion  does  it  seem  to 
have  expressed  a  conviction  so  deep  and  spiritual.  It  calls  forth  a 
blessing  upon  Simon,  as  having  spoken  by  the  express  revelation  of 
God ;  and  then  is  added  that  great  saying  concerning  the  foundation 
of  Christ's  Church,  which  has  been  perverted  into  the  comer-stone 
of  the  Romish  faith.^'  Its  true  interpretation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Hebrew  custom  of  giving  significant  names,  not  solely,  or  even 
chiefly,  to  describe  qualities  in  the  persons  who  bore  them,  but  to 
commemorate  truths  in  which  they  were  concerned.  It  is  simply 
absurd  to  insist  on  finding  in  the  words,  "Thou  art  Peter ^  the 
necessary  antecedent  to,  "on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church." 
The  true  connexion  is  this : — ^**  Thou  art  rightly  called  Peter,''^  for 
thou  hast  uttered  a  confession  which  embodies  the  foundation  of 
Christian  truth,  the  divine  nature  and  the  true  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church.  The  con- 
current testimony,  both  of  prophecy  and  of  the  New  Testament, 
points  to  Christ  himself  as  the  Bock,  and  the  only  foundation  of 
His  Church ;  ^*  and  surely  it  must  be  His  strength,  and  not  Peter's, 
which  forms  a  basis  too  steadfast  for  the  powers  of  destruction 
("  the  gates  of  Hades ")  to  prevail  against !  But  still,  in  a  secon- 
dary sense,  the  Apostles  are  spoken  of,  together  with  the  Prophets, 
as  the  foundation  on  which  the  Church  is  built,  but  in  subor- 
dination to  "Jesus  Christ,  the  chief  comer-stone;"'^  and,  in  this 
sense  Peter  himself  was  one  of  the  first  stones  of  the  edifice,  of 
which  he  himself  calls  all  believers  "living  stones."^'  His  position 
in  the  Church  is  then  illustrated  by  another  figure,  which  has  been 
equally  perverted;  as  if  the  servant  who  has  charge  of  the  keys 
of  a  house  were  almost  on  a  level  with  the  master  himself.  The 
event  fomished  the  simple  and  natural  interpretation,  when,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  Peter  was  the  first  to  admit  a  multitude  of 
the  believing  Jews,  and  afterwards,  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  a 
number  of  Gentile  proselytes,  into  the  Christian  Church.  He  did 
both  as  the  organ  of  the  other  Apostles,  who  shared  his  action 

»  Matt  xtL  13-20 ;  Mark  viil.  37-30;  Luke  Iz.  18-31. 
'•  Acts  iv.  11, 12 ;  1  CSor.  lii.  11.         "  Eph.  11.  20 ;  Jlev.  xxL  14.         n  i  Peter  11.  6. 
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in  the  first  case,  and  confinned  it  in  the  second ;  for  to  them  Christ 
afterwards  gave  the  same  privilege  that  He  now  gave  to  Peter.  The 
only  distinction  between  him  and  the  other  Apostles  is  a  priority,  in 
time,  corresponding  to  the  priority  of  his  confession  of  Christ.  As 
to  the  power  of  "binding  and  loosing,"  which  is  more  fully  ex- 
pressed after  our  Saviour's  resurrection  as  the  retention  and  remis* 
sion  of  sins,  its  signification  is  a  question  too  purely  theological  to  be 
discussed  here. 

And  now,  after  commanding  His  disciples  not  yet  to  divulge  the 
great  truth  they  had  confessed.  He  reveals  to  them  the  greater  mys- 
tery of  His  death  and  resorrection ;  but  so  little,  even  yet,  were  they 
prepared  for  such  an  issue  of  His  course,  that  Peter,  the  very  apostle 
who  had  just  been  foremost  in  the  confession  of  Christ,  now  took  upon 
himself  to  remonstrate  and  protest,  "  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord :  thiff 
shall  not  be  unto  Thee  1 "  In  these  words  Jesus  sees  another  assault 
of  Satan,  using  Peter's  prejudices  as  a  temptation  to  renounce  His 
great  work,  and  He  rebukes  him  with  the  same  stem  authority  as  in 
their  former  conflict,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ! "  Then,  turning 
to  His  disciples,  He  warns  them  that  they  must  all  pass  through  the 
same  temptation,  and  make  the  same  choice  between  the  world  and 
Himself,  a  choice  on  which  depended  the  salvation  or  loss  of  their 
own  souls.  They  must  decide  to  suflfer  with  Him  upon  earth,  if  they 
would  reign  with  Him  hereafter.  For  He  would  surely  come  in  the 
glory  of  God  and  with  the  holy  angels,  to  reward  every  man  according 
to  his  works,  and  then  He  would  be  ashamed  of  those  who  were  now 
ashamed  of  Him.  Nay  1  so  certain  was  all  this,  and  to  them  of 
such  supreme  moment,  that  some  of  them  would  in  that  day  taste 
of  eternal  death ;  another  of  the  allusions  which  we  have  already 
seen  our  Saviour  make  to  the  character  of  Judas.'* 

§  15.  Having  thus  received  a  foretaste  of  "  the  sufferings  of  Christ," 
the  minds  of  the  disciples  were  soon  relieved  by  a  glimpse  of  "  the 
glory  that  should  follow."  Just  a  week  after  the  above  discourse, 
Jesus  took  with  him  Peter,  James,  and  John,  the  three  disciples  who 
were  also  to  be  the  witnesses  of  His  agony  at  Gethsemane,  to  behold 
a  vision  of  His  heavenly  glory.  The  scene  is  traditionally  identified 
with  Mount  Tabor,  but  this  cannot  have  been  the  place:  all  we 
can  infer  from  the  Gospel  narrative  is,  that  it  was  a  high  mountain 
near  to  Caesarea  Philippi.*  His  first  object  was  prayer ;  and  as  He 
prayed.  His  fieu;e  and  raiment  were  transfigured  to  the  same  glo- 
rious majesty  and  brilliant  whiteness  in  which  He  appeared  to  John 
long  afterwards  at  Patmos.  With  Him  were  seen  in. glory  Moses 
and  Elijah,  the  lawgiver  and  reformer  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  and 

**  Matt  ztL  21-28;  Mark  viii.  31— ix.  |  » Possibly  one  of  the  lower  summits  of 
1 ;  Lake  ix.  22-27.  See  Bp.  Horsl^'s  4th  Uermon  itself.  See  Nota  and  Illuitra- 
Sermon.  1  tions  CC), 
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their  converse  with  Him  concerning  "  His  decease  which  He  should 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem  ^  showed  to  the  disciples  the  harmony  of 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  with  the  Gospd  in  regarding  Christ's 
sufiferings  as  the  prelude  to  His  glory ;  and  that  that  glory  would 
l)e  shared  by  His  followers,  was  intimated  by  the  glory  in  which 
Moses  and  Elijah  themselves  appeared.  Nor  was  there  wanting  a 
sensible  proof  of  the  presence  of  God  the  Father;  but  instead  of 
the  ^*  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest,*'  amidst  which  Qod  had 
revealed  himself  both  to  Moses  and  Elijah  upon  Mount  Sinai,  it  was 
a  bright  cloud  out  of  which  a  voice  came,  saying,  *•  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye  Him.**  The  disciples, 
who  had  given  way,  while  the  Master  was  praying,  to  a  super- 
natural drowsiness  like  that  which  overcame  them  at  Gethsemane, 
awoke  just  in  time  for  Peter  to  express  the  fond  desire  to  remain 
amidst  such  bliss,  when  the  voice  was  heard  from  the  cloudy  the 
vision  vanished,  and  they  were  left  alone  with  Jesus.  As  they  came 
down  from  the  mountain.  He  charged  them  not  to  tell  what  tkey 
had  seen,  till  after  His  resurrection ;  and  He  explained,  in  reply  to 
their  enquiries  about  the  coming  of  Elijah  before  the  Messiah,- that 
Elijah  had  already  come  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  had 
been  persecuted  by  those  very  scribes  who  had  taught  men  to  expect 
him^  and  so  the  Son  of  Man  would  also  suffer.*' 

The  three  disciples  descended  with  Jesus  to  the  world  beneath, 
in  a  double  sense ;  for  a  most  humiliating  scene  was  enacting  in 
their  absence.  The  remaining  Apostles  had  attempted  to  heal  a 
frightful  case  of  demoniacal  possession ;  and  their  failure  had  sub- 
jected them  to  the  scornful  objections  of  the  scribes,  and  the  unbelief 
of  the  people.  After  rebukir^  that  unbelief,  and  bringing  the  father 
of  the  sufferer,  who  had  expressed  it,  to  cry  with  tears,  "  Lord,  I 
believe :  help  Thou  mine  unbelief,"  Jesus  cast  out  the  furious 
demon ;  and  then  told  His  disciples,  in  private,  the  secret  of  their 
failure,  because  of  their  unbelief,  and  the  unbounded  power  of  faith : 
"  This  kind  goeth  not  out,  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.**^.  Once  more, 
soon  after  this,  Jesus  foretold  to  the  disciples  His  betrayal  and  death, 
and  His  resurrection  the  third  day  after ;  but  they  were  imwilling 
to  accept  the  plain  meaning  of  His  words,  and  afraid  to  ask  Him  for 
an  explanation.^ 

§  16.  Jesus  now  returned  with  the  Twelve,  for  the  last  time,  to 
the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.^  At  Capernaum  he  released 
Peter  by  a  miracle  from  his  difficulty  about  the  tribute-money,  the 
''didrachm,"  which  corresponds  in  value  to  the  half-shekel,  and 
seems  therefore  to  have  been  the  poll-tax  of  that  amount,  which 


n  Matt  zviL  1-13 ;  Mark  ix.  3-13;  Lake 
iz.  28-36. 

»  Mutt  xviL  14-21 ;  Mark  ix.  14-29  ; 
Luke  ix.  37-43. 


«Mott  xviL  22,  23;  Mark  Ix.  30-32- 
Luke  ix.  43-45. 
8»  Matt,  Mark.  U.  oe. 
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was  paid  for  the  temple-service.  The  piece  of  money,  a  **  stater," 
which  Peter  found  in  the  fish's  mouth,  was  equal  to  a  shekel,  and 
therefore  the  inrecise  amount  of  the  tax  for  his  Master  and  himself.  The 
exemption  which  Jesus  claimed,  though  he  waived  it  lest  he  should 
offend  the  Jews,  may  be  regarded  as  an  assertion  of  His  divinity.* 

From  the  great  lessons  they  had  lately  received,  the  Apostles 
seem  as  yet  to  have  derived  only  a  vague  idea  that  their  Master's 
kingdom  was  at  hand,  and  that  they  must  not  lose  its  advantages  to 
themselves.  The  contest  which  «aro6e  among  them  for  precedence 
gave  an  occasion  for  our  Saviour's  teaching,  by  the  pattern  of  a  little 
child  whom  He  set  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  great  lessons  of  hu- 
mility, brotherly  love,  forgiveness  and  forbearance;  to  which  He 
added  that  of  reverent  regard  for  children,  just  because  they  hold 
out  to  us  an  example  of  the  state  of  innocence  from  which  we  have 
fallen,  and  which  must  be  regained,  by  repentance  and  conversion, 
before  we  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  thus  the  last 
lesson  which  our  Lord  taught  in  Gralilee  re-echoes  the  first  with 
which  He  opened  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Indeed,  the  whole 
discourse,  which  is  reported  most  fully  by  St.  Matthew,  forms  a 
most  impressive  climax  to  the  teaching  which  was  so  begim.  Christ's 
own  example,  in  coming  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  is  held  forth  as 
the  great  motive  to  compassionate  love  and  mutual  forgiveness.  The 
power  of  binding  and  loosing  is  now  extended  to  all  the  Apostles ; 
His  presence  is^  promised  in  all  their  assemblies ;  and  His  Father's 
answer  to  all  their  prayers.  Once  more  the  solemn  warning  is  repeated, 
concerning  resistance  to  sin,  and  decision  between  the  Master  and  the 
world ;  and  the  note  of  future  judgment,  already  struck  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  concludes  the  whole;  but  for  the  gentle  final 
words  recorded  by  St.  Mark : — **  Have  peace  one  with  another."" 

Immediately  after  this  the  first  two  Evangelists  mention  the  final 
departure  of  Jesus  from  (Galilee  into  that  part  of  Peraea  which  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  Judaea.*^  But,  in  fact,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  departure  from  Galilee,  and  the  retirement  into  Perasa,*^ 
is  to  be  filled  up  by  Christ's  visit  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
many  other  important  incidents  which  are  related  by  Luke  and 
John.    The  narrative  of  these  events  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 


»  Matt  xWL  34-27.  See  the  Appendix 
to  the  Old  Tutammt  HvsUyry,  on  Weights, 
Measures,  and  Money. 


»Matt.  zviiL;  Mark  ix.  33-50;  Luke 
is.  46-50.  ^  Matt  xix.  1 ;  Mark  x.  1. 

"  John  X.  44. 
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(A.)— THE  BRETHREN  OF  THE 
LORD. 

Thb  difBealt  question  as  to  who  were  "the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  "  has  given  rise  to 
mnch  oantroversy.  They  are  first  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  xilL  65:  "Is  not  this  the 
carpenter's  son  ?  is  not  his  mother  called 
Mary  ?  cmd  kis  brethrfn,  James,  and  Joeea, 
and  Judas,  and  Simon?  and  his  sisters, 
are  they  not  all  with  us?"  The  natural 
conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  Jesus 
had  four  brothers  of  the  above  names, 
as  well  as  sisters.  But  by  comparing 
Matt.  xzvlL  66,  and  Mark  xv.  40,  with 
John  xix.  26,  we  find  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  a  sister  named  like  herself,  Mary,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and  who  had  two 
ions,  James  the  Little,  and  Joees.  By  re- 
ferring to  Matt  ziii.  65,  and  Mark  vi.  3,  we 
find  that  a  James  and  a  Joses,  with  two 
other  brethren  called  Jude  and  Simon,  and 
at  least  three  sisters,  were  living  with  the 
Yu-gin  Mary  at  Nazaj«th.  By  referring  to 
Luke  vi.  16  and  Acts  i.  13,  we  find  that 
there  were  two  brethren  named  James  and 
Jude  among  the  Apostles.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  natural  to  tUnk  that  we  had  here 
but  one  family  of  four  brothers  and  three 
or  more  sisters,  the  children  of  Clopas  and 
Mary,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  There  are  diflScnltles,  however,  in 
the  way  of  this  conclusion.  For,  1 .  the  four 
brethren  in  Matt  ziiL  55  are  described  as 
the  brothers  (iStk^oC)  of  Jesus,  not  as  His 
cousins :  2.  they  are  found  living  as  at  their 
home  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  seems 
unnatural  if  she  were  their  aunt  their 
mother  being,  as  we  know,  still  alive; 

3.  the  James  of  Luke  vL  16  is  described  as 
the  son  not  of  Clopas,  but  of  Alphseus ; 

4.  the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord "  (who  are 
plainly  James,  Joees,  Jude,  and  Simon) 
appear  to  be  excluded  from  the  Apostolic 
bimd  by  their  declared  unbdief  in  His 
Messiahship  (John  viL  3-5),  and  by  being 
formally  distinguished  from  the  disciples 
by  the  Gospel-writers  (Matt  xii.  4S ;  Mark 
iiL  33;  John  U.  12;  Acts  L  14);  6.  James 
and  Jude  are  not  designated  as  the  Lord's 
brethren  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles; 
6.  Mary  is  designated  as  mother  of  James 
and  Joses,  whereas  she  would  have  been 
oalhd  mother  of  James  and  Jude,  had 


James  and  Jude  been  Apostlee^  and  Joeoa 
not  an  Apostle  (Matt  xxvii.  46). 

These  are  the  six  chief  olitjections  which 
may  be  made  to  the  hypothesis  of  there 
'being  bat  one  family  of  brethren  named 
James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon.  The  fol- 
lowing answers  may  ba  given : — 

Objection  1. — "  They  are  called  hreOirm,** 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  aficA^ 
frequently  signifies  not  "brothers,"  but 
cousins  or  other  near  relations;  and  the 
translation  of  the  word  by  "  brothers"  in 
Matt  xiU.  65  would  produce  very  grave 
difficulties.  For,  first  it  introduces  two 
sets  of  four  first-cousins,  bearing  the  same 
names  of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Shnon, 
who  appear  upon  the  stage  without  any- 
tliing  to  show  which  is  the  son  of  Clopas, 
and  which  his  cousin;  and  secondly,  it 
drives  us  to  take  our  choice  between  three 
doubtful  and  improbable  hypotheses  as  to 
the  parentage  of  this  second  set  of  James, 
Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon.  There  are  three 
such  hypotheses :— (a.)  The  Eastern  hypo- 
thesis, that  they  were  the  children  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  (p.)  The  Hel- 
vidian  hypothesis,  that  James,  Joees,  Jude, 
Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  were  children 
of  Joseph  and  Maiy.  This  hypothesis  also 
creates  two  sets  of  cousins  with  the  same 
names,  and  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  com- 
patible with  our  Lord's  recommending  His 
mother  to  the  care  of  St  John  at  His  own 
death ;  for  if,  as  lias  been  suggested,  though 
with  great  improbability,  her  sons  might 
at  that  thne  have  been  unbelievers,  Jesus 
would  have  known  that  that  unbelief  was 
only  to  continue  for  a  few  days,  (c.)  The 
Levirate  hypothesis  may  bo  passed  by.  It 
was  a  mere  attempt  made  in  the  eleventh 
century  to  recondle  the  Greek  and  Latin 
traditions  by  supposing  that  Joseph  and 
Clopas  were  brothers,  and  that  Joseph 
raised  up  seed  to  his  dead  brother. 

(J^ection  2.—"  The  four  brothers  and 
their  sisters  are  always  found  livhig  and 
moving  about  with  the  Virgin  Mary."  If 
they  were  the  children  of  Clopas,  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  their  aunt  Her  own 
husband  would  appear  without  doubt  to- 
have  died  at  some  time  between  a  j>.  8  and 
A.D.  26.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  for  be- 
lieving Clopas  to  have  been  alive  during 
our  Lord's  ministry.     WhaX  difficulty  is 
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there  in  sapposing  that  the  two  widowed 
sisters  should  have  lived  together,  the  more 
BO  as  one  of  them  had  but  one  son,  and  he 
was  oftoi  -taken  from  her  by  his  ministerial 
duties  ?  And  would  it  not  be  most  natural 
that  two  fiamilies  of  first  coushis  thus  living 
t(^;ether  should  be  popularly  looked  ui)on 
as  oae  family,  and  spoken  of  as  brothers 
and  sisters  instead  of  cousins  ?  It  is  notice- 
able that  St.  Mary  is  nowhere  cidled  the 
mother  of  the  four  brothers. 

Objection  3.^"  James  the  Apostle  is  said 
to  be'  the  son  of  Alphsens,  not  of  dopas." 
But  Alphteus  and  Clopas  are  the  same  name 
rendered  into  the  Greek  language  in  two 
different  but  ordinary  and  recognized  ways, 
from  the  Aramaic  word.  (Ciompare  the 
two  forms  Clovis  and  Aloysius.) 

Objection  4. — ^Dean  Alford  considers  John 
vli.  6,  compared  with  vL  67-70,  to  decide 
that  none  of  the  brothers  of  the  Lord  were 
of  the  number  of  the  Twelve.  If  this 
verse,  as  he  states,  makes  the  "  crowning 
difficulty  "  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity 
of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  the  Apostle, 
with  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the 
difficulties  are  not  too  formidable  to  be 
overcome.  Many  of  the  disciples  having 
left  Jesus,  St.  Peter  bursts  out  in  the  name 
of  the  Twelve  with  a  warm  expression  of 
faith  and  love ;  and  after  that— very  likely 
(see  Greswell's  Harmony)  full  six  months 
afterw/uxls — the  Evangelist  states  that 
"  neither  did  His  brethren  believe  on  Him." 
Does  it  follow  from  hence  that  all  His 
brethren  disbelieved?  Let  us  compare 
other  passages  in  Scripture.  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  state  that  the  thieves  railed 
on  our  Lord  upon  the  Cross.  Are  we  there- 
fore to  disbelieve  St  Luke,  who  says  that 
one  of  the  thieves  was  penitent,  and  did  not 
rail?  (Luke  xxiii.  39,40.)  St  Luke  and 
St  John  say  that  the  soldiers  offered 
vinegar.  Are  we  to  believe  that  all  did  so  ? 
or,  as  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  tell  us, 
that  only  one  did  it  ?  (Luke  xxiii  36 ;  John 
xix.  29;  Mark  xv.  36;  Matt,  xxvii.  48.) 
St  Matthew  tells  us  that  "  his  disciples " 
had  indignation,  when  Mary  poured  the 
ointment  on  the  Lord's  head.  Are  we  to 
suppose  this  true  of  all  ?  or  of  Judas  Isca- 
riot  and  perhaps  some  others,  according  to 
John  xiL  4  and  Mark  xiv.  4  ?  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  suppose  that  St  John  is 
here  speaking  of  all  the  brethren.  If  Joses, 
Simon,  and  the  three  sisters  disbelieved,  it 
would  be  quite  sufficient  ground  for  the 
statement  of  the  Evangelist  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Matt.  xii.  47,  Mark  iii.  32, 
.  where  it  is  reported  to  Him  that  His  mother 


and  His  brethren,  desigiuitec  I^  St  Mark 
(iii.  21)  as  oi  vap*  avrov,  were  standing 
without  Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  ' 
that  the  disbelief  of  the  brethren  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  James  and  Jnde^  Apostles 
though  they  were,  and  vouched  for  half  a 
year  before  by  the  warm-tempered  Peter, 
could  have  had  no  share  in  it.  It  might 
have  been  similar  to  that  feeUng  of  un- 
faithful restlessness  which  perhaps  moved 
St  John  Baptist  to  send  his  disciples  to 
make  thehr  inquiry  of  the  Lord  (see  Grotius 
in  loc,  and  Lardner,  vL  p.  497.  Lond.  1788). 
With  regard  to  John  ii.  12,  Acts  L  14,  we 
may  say  that "  his  brethren  "  are  no  more 
excluded  from  the  disciples  in  the  first 
passage,  and  from  the  Apostles  in  the  second , 
by  being  mentioned  parallel  with  them, 
than  "  the  other  Apostles,  and  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas"  (1  Cor.  ix.  5). 
excludes  Peter  from  the  Apo6tolic  band. 

Objection  6.—"  If  the  title  of  brethren 
of  the  Lord  had  belonged  to  James  and 
Jude.  they  would  have  been  designated  by 
it  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles."  The  omission 
of  a  title  is  so  slight  a  ground  fw  an  argu- 
ment that  we  may  pass  this  by. 

Objection  6.— That  Mary  the  wife  of 
GLopas  should  be  designated  by  the  title 
of  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Jude,  if  James  and  Jude 
were  Apostles,  appears  to  Dean  Alford  ex- 
tremely improbable.  Thwe  is  no  impro- 
bability in  it  if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem 
likely,  an  elder  brother  of  Jude,  and  next 
in  order  to  James. 

(B.)-THE  PARABLES  OF  CHRIOT. 
The  word  Pardbie  (irapa/3oAi})  does  not  of 
itself  tanply  a  narrative.  Thejuxtarposition 
of  two  things,  differing  in  most  points,  but 
agredng  in  some,  is  sufficient  to  bring  the 
comparison  thus  produced  within  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word.  In  Hellenistic  Greek 
the  word  acquired  a  meaning  co-extensive 
with  that  of  the  Hebrew  mAskdi,  for 
which  the  LXX.  writers,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  make  it  the  equivalent  That 
word  (=  timUitude)  had  a  large  range 
of  application,  and  was  applied  some* 
times  to  the  shortest  proverbs  (1  Sam.  x; 
12,  xxiv.  13;  2  Chr.  viL  20),  sometimes 
to  dark  prophetic  utterances  (Num.  xxiii. 
7,  18,  xxiv.  3;  Ez.  XX.  49),  sometimes  to 
enigmatic  maxims  (Ps.  IxxviiL  2 ;  Prov.  i. 
6),  or  metaphors  expanded  into  a  narrative 
(Ez.  xii.  22).  In.  Ecclesiasticus  the  word 
occurs  with  a  striking  frequency,  and,  m 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  its  use  by  th«  son  of 
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Sirach  throws  light  <m  the  position  occupied 
IqT  parables  in  our  Lord's  tcacliing.  In  the 
ir.  T.  itoetf  the  word  is  used  with  a  like 
latitude.  WUbr  rttwrtipd  most  frequently 
to  the  illustrations  which  have  givm  ft  a 
special  meaning,  it  is  also  applied  to  a 
short  saying  like,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself" 
-(Lake  iv.  23),  to  a  mere  comparison  with- 
out a  narrative  (Matt.  xxly.  32),  to  the 
figurative  character  of  the  Levitical  ordi- 
nances (Heb.  ix.  9),  or  of  single  facts  in 
|)acriarchal  history  (Heb.  xi.  19). 

To  understand  the  relation  of  the  pa- 
rables of  the  Gospels  to  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing, we  must  go  back  to  the  use  made  of 
them  by  previous  or  contemporary  teadiers. 
We  have  sufiBcient  evidence  that  they  were 
firequently  employed  by  them.  They  ap- 
pear frequently  in  th6  Gremara  and  Mldrash, 
and  are  ascribed  to  Hillel,  Shammai,  and 
other  great  Rabbis  of  the  two  preceding 
centuries.  Later  Jewish  writers  liave  seen 
in  this  employment  of  parables  a  conde- 
scension to  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  who  cannot  be  taught  other- 
wise. For  them,  as  for  women  or  children, 
parables  are  the  natural  and  fit  method  of 
instruction.  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  this  represents  the  use  made 
of  them  by  the  Babbis  of  our  Lord's 
time.  The  language  of  the  Son  of  Sirach 
confines  them  to  the  scribe  who  devotes 
htanself  to  study.  They  are  at  once  his 
glory  and  his  reward  (Eoclu&  xzxix.  2, 3). 
The  parable  was  made  the  instrmnent  for 
teaching  the  young  disdple  to  discern  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  of  which  the  "ac- 
cursed" multitude  were  ignorant.  The 
teachhig  of  our  Lord  at  the  commence- 
ment of  His  ministry  was,  hi  every  way, 
the  opposite  of  this.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
"  words  of  grace  "  which  He  spake,  **  not 
as  the  scribes."  So  for  some  months  He 
tanght  in  the  eynagogues  and  on  the  sea- 
shore of  Galilee,  as  He  had  before  taught 
in  Jerusalem,  and  as  yet  without  a  par- 
able. But  then  there  oomes  a  change. 
The  direct  teaching  was  met  with  scorn, 
unbelief,  hardness,  and  He  seems  for  a 
time  to  abandon  it  for  that  which  took 
the  fbrm  cf  parables.  The  question  of 
the  disciples  (Matt.  xllL  10)  implies  that 
they  were  astonished.  Their  Master  was 
no  longer  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  as  before.  He  was  falUng  back 
into  one  at  least  of  the  forms  of  Babbinic 
teaching.  He  was  speaking  to  the  multi- 
tude in  the  parables  and  dark  sayings 
which  the  Rabbis  reserved  for  their  chosen 


disciples.  Here  for  them  were  two  gnmnda 
of  wonder.  Here^  &nr  us,  is  the  Icey  to 
the  ezplanatioa  which  He  gave,  that  He 
had  ctaoasD  this  form  of  teaching  because 
the  people  were  spiritually  blind  and  deaf 
(Matt.  xili.  13),  and  in  order  that  they 
might  remain  so  (Mark  iv.  12).  UpQuthis 
we  may  observe  tliat  all  experience  shows 
(1)  that  parables  do  attract,  and,  when  once 
understood,  are  sure  to  be  remembered ;  (2) 
that  men  may  listen  to  them  and  see  that 
th^  have  a  meaning^  and  yet  never  care  to 
Ask  what  that  meaning  is.  Their  worth,  ais 
instruments  of  teaching,  lies  in  their  being 
at  once  a  test  of  character,  and  in  their, 
presenting  each  form  of  character  with  that 
which,  as  a  penalty  or  blessing,  is  adapted 
to  it.  They  withdraw  the  light  fhnn  those 
who  love  darkness.  They  ^^ect  the  truth 
which  they  enshrine  from  the  mockery  of 
the  scoffer.  They  leave  something  even 
with  the  careless  whichmay  be  interpreted 
and  understood  afterwards.  They  reveal, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  seekers  after  tmtibt. 
These  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  will 
not  rest  till  the  teacher  has  explained  it. 
are  led  step  by  step  to  tibe  laws  of  inter- 
pretalion,  so  that  they  can  "understand  all 
parables,"  and  then  pass  on  into  the  higher 
region  in  which  parables  are  no  l<Higer 
necessary,  but  all  thfaigs  are  spoken  plainly. 
In  this  way  the  parable  did  its  work,  found 
out  the  fit  hearers  and  led  them  on. 

From  the  time  indicated  l^  Matt  xiii., 
accordingly,  parables  enter  largely- into 
our  Lord's  recorded  teaching-  Eachparabte 
of  those  which  we  read  in  the  Gospels  may 
have  been  repeated  more  than  once  with 
greater  or  less  variation  (as  e.  p.  those  of 
the  Pounds  and  the  Talents,  Matt.  xzv.  U ; 
Luke  xiz.  12 ;  of  the  Supper,  in  Matt  xxii. 
2,  and  Luke  xiv.  1«).  Everything  leads  us 
to  believe  that  there  were  many  others  of 
which  we  have  no  record  (Matt  xiiL  34 ; 
Mark  iv.  33).  In  those  which  remain  it  is 
possible  to  trace  somethhig  like  an  order.* 

(A.)  There  is  the  group  with  which  the 
new  mode  of  teaching  is  ushered  in,  and 
which  have  for  their  sulject  the  laws  of 
the  Divine  Kingdom,  in  its  growUi,  its 
nature^  its  consummation.  Under  this 
head  we  havfrr- 

1.  The  Sower  (Matt  xiii.;  Mark  iv.; 

Luke  viiL). 

2.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Matt.  xiiL). 


•  The  number  of  panldes  in  the  Gospeto  will  of 
nine  depend  on  the  range  given  to  tie  <»epU- 
oation  at  the  name.    Thus  Mr.  Oreswell  recacqng 


twenty-seven;    ArdhUahop  Trench,  thirty, 
others,  the  number  has  been  extended  to  flfty. 
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&  TlieHafitard-Seed  (Matt  zUi.;  Mark 

iv.). 
4.  The  Seed  cast  into  theOroond  (Mark 

iv.> 
6.  The  Leaven  (Matt.  ziiL). 
6.  The  Hid  Treasure  (Matt.  xiii.). 

I.  The  Ftorl  of  Great  Price  (Matt  xiiL). 
8.  The  Net  cast  hito  the  Sea  (Matt  xiii.). 

(R)  After  this  there  is  an  interval  of 
some  months,  of  which  we  know  annpa* 
ratively  little  Either  there  was  a  return 
to  the  more  direct  teaching,  or  else  these 
were  repeated,  or  others  like  them  spoken. 
Whoi  the  next  parables  meet  us,  thej  are 
of  a  different  type  and  oocui^  a  different 
position.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  interval 
"between  the  missionof  the  Seventy  and  the 
last  ai^roach  to  Jerusalem.  They  are 
drawn  from  the  Ufe  of  men  rather  tlian 
from  the  world  of  nature.  .Often  they 
occur,  not  as  in  Matt.  xiiL,  In  discourses  to 
the  multitude,  but  in  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  disciples  or  other  inquirers. 
They  are  such  as  these — 

9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke  viL). 
10.  The  Merciless  Servant  (Matt  xvffi.). 

II.  The  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.). 
12.'  The  Friend  at  Midnight  (Luke  xl.). 

13.  The  Rich  Fool  (Luke  xii.). 

14.  The  Wedding  Feast  (Luke  xiL). 

16.  The  Fig-Tree  (Luke  xiiL). 

le.  The  Gieat  Sup^  (Luke  xiv.> 

17.  The  Lost  Sheep  (Matt  xvlii. :  Luke 

XV.). 

18.  The  Lost  Piece  of  Money  (Luke  xv.). 

19.  The  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  xv.). 

20.  The  Unjust  Steward  (Luke  xvi.). 

21.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Luke 

xvi). 

22.  The  Ui^ust  Judge  (Luke  xviU.). 

23.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke 

xviii.). 

24.  The    Labourers   in    the    Vineyard 

(Matt  XX.). 

(C.)  Towards  the  close  of  Our  Lord's 
mini^ry,  immediately  before  and  after  the 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  parables  assume 
a  new  character.  They  are  again  theocratic, 
but  the  phase  of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  on 
which  they  chiefly  dwell,  is  that  of  its  final 
oonsuxomation.  They  are  prophetic,  In 
part,  of  the  r^ectiom  of  Israel,  in  part  of 
the  great  retribution  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  Th^  are  to  the  earlier  parables 
what  the  prophecy  of  Matt.  zxiv.  is  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  To  this  class  we 
may  refer — 


25.  The  Pounds  (Luke  xlz.). 

26.  The  Two  Sons  (Matt  xxL). 

27.  The  Vineyard  let  out  to  Husband- 

men   (Matt    xxi.;    Mark   xiL; 
Luke  XX.). 
^.  The  Marriage^Feast  (Matt  xxii.). 

29.  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  (Matt. 

XXV.). 

30.  The  Talents  (Matt  xxv.). 

31.  The  Sheep  and   the  Goats  (Matt 

XXV.). 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  several  Gospels 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  parables  of  the 
first  and  third  groups  belong  to  St  Matthew, 
emphatically  the  Evangelist  of  the  Ung- 
dom.  Those  of  the  second  are  found  for 
the  most  part  in  St  Luke.  They  are  such 
as  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  hi  the 
Gospel  which  dwells  most  on  the  sympathy 
of  Christ  for  all  men.  St  Mark,  as  giving 
vivid  recollections  of  the  acts  rather  than 
the  teaching  of  Christ  is  the  scantiest  of 
the  three  qmoptic  Gospels.  It  is  not  less 
characteristic  that  there  are  no  parables 
properly  so  called  in  St  John.  It  is  as  if 
he,  sooner  than  any  other,  had  passed  Into 
the  higher  sti^  of  knowledge,  in  which 
parables  were  no  Longer  necessary,  and 
therefore  dwelt  less  on  them.  That  which 
his  spirit  appropriated  most  readily  were 
the  words  of  eternal  life,  figurative  it  might 
be  in  fbnn.  aboundhig  hi  bold  analogies, 
but  not  hi  any  single  instance  taking  the 
form  of  a  narrative. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  hiw  of  interpretation. 
It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  that 
there  is  a  scope  or  purpose  for  each  parable, 
and  that  our  aim  must  be  to  discern  this, 
not  to  find  a  special  significance  In  each 
drcumstanoe  or  incident  The  rest  it  is 
said,  may  be  dealt  with  as  the  drapery 
which  the  parable  needs  for  its  grace  and 
completeness,  but  which  is  not  essential. 
It  may  be  queeticMied,  however,  whether 
this  canon  of  interpretation  is  likely  to  lead 
us  to  the  fall  meaning  of  this  portion  of 
Our  Lord's  teaciiing.  True  as  it  doubtless 
is,  that  there  was  in  each  parable  a  leading 
thought  to  be  learnt  partly  tnm  the  para- 
ble itself  partly  from  the  oocaslon  of  Its 
utterance,  and  that  aU  else  gathen  round 
that  thought  as  a  centre,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  great  patterns  of  interpre- 
tation which  He  hhnself  has  given  us,  there 
is  more  than  thia  Not  only  the  sower  and 
the  seed  and  the  several  soils  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  sidritual  life,  but  the 
birds  of  the  air,  the  thorns,  the  soordiing 
heat  have  each  of  them  a  significance. 
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The  explanation  of  the  wheat  and  the 
tares,  given  with  less  ftilness  (an  outline 
as  it  were,  which  the  advandng  scholars 
would  he  able  to  fill  up),  is  equally  specific. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  these  two  in* 
stances  that  we  are  at  least  Justified  *ln 
looktug  for  a  meaning  even  In  the  seeming 
accessories  of  a  parable.  The  very  form  of 
the  teachhig  make»  it  probable  that  there 
may  b^  in  any  case,  more  than  one  legiti- 
mate explanation.  The  outward  fact  in  na- 
ture, or  in  social  life,  may  correspond  to 
spiritual  facts  at  once  in  God's'  government 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dividoal  soul.  A  parable  may  be  at  once 
ethical,  and  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term 
prophetic.  There  is  thus  a  wide  field  open 
to  the  discernment  of  the  interpreter. 
There  are  also  restraints  upon  the  mere 
fertiUty  of  his  imaguiation.  (1.)  The  ana- 
Ic^es  must  be  real,  not  arbitrary.  (2.)  The 
parables  are  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  a 
whole,  and  the  interpretation  of  one  is  not 
to  over-ride  or  encroadi  upon  the  lessons 
taught  by  others.  (3.)  The  direct  teaching 
of  Christ  presents  the  standard  to  which 
all  our  interpretations  are  to  be  referred, 
and  by  which  they  are  to  be  measured. 
(Trench  on  the  Parables,  Introductory 
Remarks.) 


(a>— THE  SCENE  OP  THE 
TRANSFIGURATION. 

Thb  Transfiguration  is  usually  placed  on 
Mount  Tabor,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  single 
mountains  of  Palestine.  It  rises  abruptly 
from  the  north-eastern  arm  of  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  stands  entirely  insulated, 
except  on  the  west,  where  a  narrow  ridge 
connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Nazareth.  It 
presents  to  the  eye,  as  seen  fixim  a  dis- 
tance, a  beautiful  appearance,  being  so  sym- 
metrical in  its  proportimu^  and  rounded 


oiT  like  a  hemisphere  or  the  segment  of  a 
drcle.  If  one  might  choose  a  place  which 
mig^t  be  deemed  peculiarly  fitting  for  the 
Transfiguration,  there  is  none  certainly 
which  would  so  entirely  satisfy  our  feelings 
in  this  reeped  as  the  lofty,  majestic,  beau- 
tiAil  Tabor.  It  is  impossible^  however,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 
It  is  susceptible  of  proof  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  from  later  hi^ry,  that  a  fbr- 
tress  or  town  existed  on  Tabor  fhxm  very 
early  times  down  to  bxx  50  or  53;  and,  as 
Josephns  says  (^e/Z.  Jud.  iv.  i,  $  8)  that 
he  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  a  city 
there,  about  a  J>.  60,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  Tabor  must  have  been  inhabited  dur- 
ing the  intervenhag  period,  that  is,  in  the 
days  of  Christ  Tabor,  therefore,  could  nor 
have  been  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration; 
for  when  it  is  said  that  Jesus  took  his  dis- 
ciples "  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart  and 
was  transfigured  before  them  "  (Matt  xvii. 
1, 2),  we  must  understand  that  he  brought 
them  to  the  smnmit  of  the  mountain,  where 
they  were  alone  by  themselves.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  with  certainty  what 
place  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of  this  mar- 
vellons  scene.  The  evangelists  record  the 
event  in  connexion  with  a  Journey  of  the 
Saviour  to  Geesarea  Philippi,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  coi^jectured 
that  the  Transfiguration  may  have  taken 
place  on  one  of  the  summits  of  Mount  Her- 
mon  in  that  vidnity.  "  It  is  imposstble," 
says  Dean  Stanly,  **  to  look  up  fhnn  the 
plain  to  the  towering  peaks  of  Hermon. 
almost  the  only  mountain  which  deserves 
the  name  in  Palestine^  and  not  be  struck 
with  the  appropriateness  to  the  scene.  .  .  . 
Hig^  up  on  its  southern  slopes  there  must 
be  many  a  point  where  the  disciples  could 
be  taken '  apart  \ij  themselves.'  Even  the 
transient  comparison  of  the  celestial  splen- 
dour with  the  snow,  where  akme  it  ooold 
be  seen  in  Palestine,  should  not,  perhaps^ 
be  wholly  overlooked."— A  dt  P^  p.  392. 
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Bethany. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   LAST   SIX  MONTHS   OF   CHRIST's  MINISTRY.      FROM  THE    FEAST 
OF  TABERNACLES,   A.D.  29,  TO  HIS  FOURTH  PASSOVER,   A.D.  30. 

^  1.  Approach  of. the  Feast  of  TaJbemacUi — Jesns  challenged  by  His  brethren  to  show 
HimiBelf — His  Journey  through  Samaria,  and  rejection  there  —  Commission  of  the 
Seventy  Disciples.  ^  2.  Expectation  concerning  Jesus  —  He  appears  in  the  Temple 
— Last  day  of  the  Feast  —  Christ  the  Living  Water — The  attempt  to  arrest  Him 
fails  — Nicodemus  in  the  Council — The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  —  Controversy 
with  the  Pharisees  —  The  witness  to  Christ  —  Attempt  to  stone  Him.  ^  3.  The 
Man  bom  blind  restored  to  sight  —  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World  —  Character  of 
the  Miracle — The  Man  before  the  Council  —  His  excommunication  —  The  Pharisees 
blind  in  sin  —  Jesus  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd.  ^  4.  Jesus  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication — The  Jews  attempt  to  stone  Him,  and  He  retires  to  Bethabara  —  The 
interval  here  filled  up  by  St.  Luke.  $  5.  The  Family  at  Bethany — The  Raising  of 
Lazarus.  $  6.  A  Council  held  concerning  Jesus  — The  prophecy  of  Caiaphas — 
Christ's  death  resolved  on  —  He  retires  to  Ephraim.  ^  7.  His  return  towards  Jeru- 
salem—  Denunciation  of  Herod  —  Lamentation  for  Jerusalem.  ^  8.  Events  and 
discourses  in  the  progress  through  Peraea.  $  9.  He  recrosses  the  Jordan  to  Jericho 
—  Heals  the  two  blind  men  —  Conversion  of  Zacchseus — Christ  arrives  finally  at 
Bethany  six  days  before  the  Passover ;  and  spands  the  Sabbath  there. 

§  1.  Our  Lord's  ministry  in  Galilee  had  lasted  probably  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  without  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  approach  of  the 
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Feast  of  Tabernacles  called  for  a  decision  whether  He  would  go  up  to 
it.^  The  tone  of  His  recent  discourses  proved  that  His  work  in 
Gralilee  was  done.  The  hollow,  selfish,  and  worldly  motives  of  the 
great  bulk  of  His  followers  had  been  exposed,  and  His  few  sincere  ' 
disciples  had  received  some  training  for  their  work,  and  had  been 
taught  to  expect  the  issue  of  His  course.  It  only  renaained  to  give 
thiB  Jews  at  Jerusalem  one  more  opportunity  for  repentance  and 
feith,  and  then  the  time  would  come  for  Him  to  be  offered.  The 
general  expectation,  with  which  at  this  juncture  His  course  was 
watched,  shows  itself  in  the  challenge  of  His  brethren,  who  were  as 
yet  not  full  believers  in  Him,  to  put  His  claims  to  a  more  open  proQi 
by  shewing  himself  in  Judaea.  But,  with  the  answer  that  His  time 
was  not  yet  come,  he  bade  them  go  up  to  the  feast  without  Him, 
•  while  He  remained  in  Galilee  for  some  days,  and  then  went  up  "  as 
it  were  in  secret."* 

This  secresy  seems  to  refer  to  his  travelling  by  way  of  Samaria, 
instead  of  by  the  mote  frequented  route  through*  Peraea,  which, 
though  longer,  was  usually  taken  by  the  Jews  of  Judaea  and  Galilee, 
to  avoid  intercourse  with  the  Samaritans.  The  choice  of  this  route, 
and  the  previous  delay,  may  have  been  intended  to  disconcert  some 
plan  for  seizing  Him  on  the  journey ;  as  we  afterwards  find  that  His 
sudden  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  Feast  made  His  arrest  imprac- 
ticable. It  also  gave  one  more  day  of  grace  to  the  Samaritans ;  but 
for  the  most  part  in  vain,  as  we  see  in  "the  case  of  the  first  villages,  to 
which  Christ  sent  forward  messengers,  but  the  people  would  not 
receive  Him,  as  He  was  on  His  way  to  Jerusalem.  The  sons  of 
Zebedee,  who  would  have  called  down  fire  from  heaven,  as  Elijah 
did,  to  punish  the  insult,  were  checked  by  the  rebuke : — "  Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not 
come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them."  *  To  vaaous  persons 
who  met  Him,  ofifering  to  become  His  disciples,  but  pleading  some 
excuse  for  delay.  He  taught  the  necessity  of  leaving  all,  to  follow 
Him.*  During  His  progress  through  Samaria,  He  sent  forth  seventy 
disciples,  two  and  two,  to  go  before  Him,  preaching  the  Gt)spel  in 
every  place  that  He  designed  to  visit.  This  differed  in  several  points 
from  the  previous  commission  of  the  Apostles.  The  number  of  the 
Seventy,  and  the  scene  of  their  mission,  Samaria,  alike  indicated  that 
the  time  was  at  hand  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen ; 
whereas  the  number  of  the  Apostles  corresponded  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  to  whom  their  commission  also  restricted  them ;  nor 
had  the  Seventy  received  the  special  training  of  the  Twelve.  Some 
have  also  seen  a  s^nificance  in  the  sending  forth  of  the  Twelve  at 
the  season  of  the  Passover,  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  of  the 
Seventy  at  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  end  of  all  the 
'Johnvii2.  s  John  viL  2-10.  >  Lake  iz.  Sl-56.  «  Luke  ix  57-62. 
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labours  of  the  year.  In  other  respects,  their  instructions  were  the 
same ;  and  they  may  be  regarded  as,  in  spirit,  those  which  should 
ever  guide  Christ's  ministers.  Few  in  comparison  to  the  spiritual 
harvest,  they  were  bidden  to  go  forth  praying  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
to  send  more  labourers ;  exposed  to  the  malice  of  men,  like  lambs 
among  wolves,  they  were  to  preserve  their  meekness,  and  to  rely  on 
His  protection  who  had  sent  them.  They  must  neither  make  pro- 
vision for  the  journey  nor  stay  to  exchange  salutations  by  the  way  ;* 
but  on  entering  any  house,  they  were  to  pronounce  Peace  upon  it, 
and  peace  should  abide  there  if  they  were  worthily  received,  or  return 
to  them  if  they  were  rejected.  In  the  same  house  they  were  to 
remain,  eating  and  drinking  what  was  set  before  them,  "  for  "—said 
Christ,  laying  down  the  principle  afterwards  so  fully  developed  by 
St.  Paul-^"  the  labourer  is  worth  his  wages."  They  were  to  deal  in 
like  manner  with  the  cities  they  visited ;  remaining  in  those  that 
received  them,  but,  where  they  were  rejected,  wiping  ofif  the  very 
dust  from  their  feet  as  a  witness  against  the  city.*  This  sentence 
gives  occasion  to  Jesus  to  repeat  the  doom  of  Woe !  upon  the 
favoured  cities  of  Galilee,  on  which  He  had  now  finally  turned 
his  back, — Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  especially  Capernaum.  He 
concludes  with  the  assurance  that  the  reception,  whether  of  obedi- 
ence or  contempt,  given  to  them  would  be  regarded  as  given  to 
himself.^ 

§  2.  Meanwhile  His  movements  and  character  were  the  great  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  Jerusalem.  While  all  were  asking,  "  Where  is 
He?"  some  said  "He  is  a  good  man;"  others,  "Nay,  but  He 
deceiveth  the  people.".  But  all  spoke  privately,  for  fear  of  the  rulers. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  Feast  when  He  appeared,  teaching  in 
the  Temple.  To  the  expressions  of  wonder  at  the  learning  shewn 
by  a  Galilean  peasant^  He  replied  by  declaring  His  doctrine  to  be 
not  His  own,  but  His  that  sent  Him,  promising  too  that  whoever 
desired  to  do  God's  will  should  be  taught  these  truths.  He  denounced 
the  conspiracy  against  His  life  on  the  old  charge  of  having  broken 
the  Sabbath  by  the  miracle  performed  on  His  previous  visit  to 
Jerusalem.  His  boldness  and  impunity  raised  the  question,  whether: 
the  rulers  knew  that  He  was  indeed  the  Cli^:ist ;  but  still  the  people 
were  perplexed  by  His  humble  and  apparently  well-known  origin,  so 
opposed  to  the  mystery  with  which  they  expected  the  Christ  to  come. 
His  miracles,  however,  which  it  was  felt  that  the  Christ  himself  could 
not  surpass,  gained  many  converts ;  and  the  Ph^isees  and  chief 
priests  at  length  sent  officers  to  apprehend  Him.  As  they  watched 
their  opportunity,  Jesus  continued  to  discourse  in  language  more  and 
more  perplexing  to  His  adversaries,  till,  on  the  last  and  greatest  day 

'  Comp.  2  Kings  iv.  ?.%  *  Oomp.  Acts  xiiL  $1. 

'  Luke  z.  1-18.    Some  place  )iere  the  Healing  of  the  Ten  Lepers,  Luke  xvii.  11-19, 
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of  the  feast,^  when  the  ceremony  was  performed  of  fetching  water 
from  the  well  of  Siloam,  and  pouring  it  on  the  altar,  while  the 
priests  sang  the  words  "  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the 
wells  of  salvation,"  He  proclaimed  himself  the  giver  of  the  water  of 
life,  meaning  thereby  the  Holy  Spirit.  Upon  this  the  controversy 
among  the  people  grew  warmer.  Some  said  that  He  was  the  ex- 
pected prophet;  some  that  He  was  the  Christ;  while  others  again 
objected  his  Galilean  origin,  pleading  that  Christ  was  to  come  of  the 
seed  of  David,  and  from  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  His  more  vehement 
opponents  wished-  to  apprehend  him,  but  neither  they  nor  the 
officers  risked  the  attempt.  Nay,  carried  away  themselves  by  the 
power  of  His  teaching,  the  officers  returned  to  their  employers  with 
the  words,  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  As  the  rulers  began 
to  vent  curses  on  all  His  foll6wers,  Nicodemus,  the  secret  disciple, 
who  was  one  of  their  number,  ventured  to  remind  them  that  the  law 
forbade  the  condemning  of  a  man  unheard ;  •  but  he  only  brought 
suspicion  and  taunts  upon  himself,  for  taking  the  part  of  a  Galilean, 
This  eventful  day  was  concluded  by  the  dispersion  of  the  people 
to  their  homes,  while  Jesus  retired  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.^®  • 

On  His  reappearance  in  the  Temple,  the  next  morning,  a  subtle 
snare  was  laid  for  Him.  The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  brought  to  Him 
a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and,  quoting  the  law  of  Moses,  that  such 
should  be  stoned, "  asked  for  His  judgment  of  the  case,  "  But  what 
sayest  Thou  ?  "  Either,  they  thought.  He  must  decide  against  the 
law,  and  appear  at  once  a  blasphemer  of  Moses  and  a  partisan  of  gross 
sin,  or  incur  popular  odium  by  condemning  the  culprit  to  death. 
But  Christ  well  knew  how  to  repel  such  attacks  by  an  appeal  to 
higher  principles,  which  at  once  justified  His  conduct  and  condemned 
his  assailants.  The  same  law  which  adjudged  the  guilty  to  death 
required  the  witnesses  to  cast  the  first  stones,  in  token  of  their 
abhorrence  of  the  crime.  But  wh6  dared  do  this,  if  conscious  that 
his  guilt  was  the  same  ?  And  such  was  the  prevalent  corruption, 
that  all  the  accusers  were  in  this  case.  So,  without  answering  them. 
He  stooped  down,  and  wrote  in  the  sand  of  the  Temple  court,  what 
we  are  not  told,  but  we  may  imagine  passages  of  Scripture  which 
would  carry  conviction  to  the  most  hardened  among  them ;  and 
then  rising  up,  he  says,  "  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  .her,"  and  continued  His  writing.  -  They  slunk 
away,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest ;  and  as  no  accuser  was  left, 
Jesus  dismissed  the  woman  with  the  words,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee :  go  and  sin  no  more," — an  absolution  from  punishment,  which 
she  might,  by  penitence  and  amendment,  convert  into  the  full  pardon 

*  Concerning  the  order  of  the  Feast  of  I      ^  Comp.  Deut.  xix.  16-19. 
Tabernacles,  see  the  Old  Tatament  History,         ^  John  vii.  11,  viii.  1. 
p.  220.  '      11  Lev.  XX.  10 ;  Dent.  xxii.  21-24 
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of  her  sin.^  Two  plain  inferences  from  this  transaction  deserve 
notice.  The  tacit  confession  of  gross  sin  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
does  away  with  the  idea  that  they  were  honest  though  mistaken 
enthusiasts  for  what  they  deemed  truth  and  righteousness  ;  and  the 
fact  that  Christ  does  not  disclaim  the  authority  to  judge  the  case — 
nay,  assumes  it  in  His  last  words — gives  another  proof  of  His 
divinity. 

Then  follows  another  controversy  with  the  Jews,  whose  reiterated 
objection,  that  Jesus  bare  witness  to  himself,  is  met  by  the  reply 
that  the  Father  bore  witness  with  Him.  Whatever  there  may  seem 
to  be  of  narrow  technicality  in  the  allusion  to  the  law  which  required 
two  witnesses,"  belongs  solely  to  their  objection,  which  He  repels  on 
their  own  ground.  As  their  opposition  became  the  more  obstinate, 
He  the  more  plainly  traced  it  to  their  corrupt  nature,  in  bondage  to 
sin;  and,  in  reply  to  their  claim  of  freedom,  as  the  children  of 
Abraham,  He  denounced  them  as  children  of  the  devil,  because  they 
did  his  works,'  especially  in  seeking  to  kill  Christ ;  while  He,not  only 
proclaimed  Himself  before  Abraham  in  dignity  and  glory,  but 
assumed  to  Himsetf  the  great  title  of  the  self-existent  Jehovah — 
"  Before  Abraham  was,  I  AM."  At  this  they  took  up  stones,  to 
stone  Him  as  a  blasphemer ;  but  He,  who  patiently  suffered  when 
He  was  condemned  even  by  the  show  of  law,  conveyed  himself  by 
His  miraculous  power  out  of  the  midst  of  the  excited  rabble,  and  so 
left  the  Temple." 

§  3.  He  seems,  however,  not  yet  to  have  left  the  city  itself;  for 
the  order  of  St.  John's  Gospel  hardly  permits  of  our  referring  to  any 
other  time  than  this  the  great  miracle  of  healing  a  man  blind  from 
his  birth,  which  furnishes  a  critical  example  of  a  miracle  tried  by 
every  possible  test.**  The  act  itself  was  prefaced  by  a  rebuke  of  the 
hasty  judgment  of  the  disciples,  curious  to  know  whether  the  man's 
blindness  was  to  be  ascribed  to  his  parents'  sin  or  to  his  own.  Jesus, 
on  the  other  hand,  saw  in  him  only  a  fit  object  for  the  divine  work, 
which  He  hastened  to  perform  while  it  was  yet  time,  alluding  to  the 
approaching  end  of  His  course  in  the  memorable  saying : — "  I  must 
work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day :  the  night 
cometh,  when  no  man  can  work,^^  Then,  giving  a  high  meaning  to 
the  miracle  by  declaring  Himself  the  Light  of  the  Worldy  He  spat  on 
the  ground  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  with  which  having  anointed 
the  man's  eyes.  He  sent  him  to  wash  them  at  the  pool,  outside  the 
city,  which  bore  the  appropriate  name  of  Silo  am,  that  is,  Sent}^ 

13  Deut.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15. 

1*  John  viil.  12-59.  "  John  ix. 

'•  Siloam  is  one  of  the  few  undisputed 
localities  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem ; 
still  retaining  its  old  name  (with  Arabic 
modification,  SUuxirC),  while  every  other 


I'  John  viil.  2-11.  The  genuineness  of 
the  passage  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion. 
Its  omission  from  the  best  MSS.  is  ac- 
counted for  by  Augustin  from  the  fear 
that  it  might  be  perverted  into  an  excuse 
for  sin. 
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In  this  proceeding  we  have,  united  with  the  divine  power  by  which 
the  miracle  waa  wrought,  the  indication  of  His  command  over 
natural  means,  and  an  act  to  be  performed  by  thesufiferer  himself  (as 
in  the  case  of  Naaman)  which  at  once  tested  his  faith,  and  called 
the  attention  of  those  who  beheld  him  going  to  the  pool  with 
besmeared  eyes,  and  returning  with  all  the  joy  of  restored  sight. 
Many  of  these  had  long  seen  the  blind  man  begging  at  his  accustomed 
seat,  and  at  first  they  doubted  if  it  were  he,  or  another  like  him. 
Soon  agreed  that  it  was  he,  they  learnt  from  him  the  manner  of  the 
miracle  which,  he  said,  had  been  wrought  upon  his  sight  by  "  a  man 
called  Jesus,"  of  whom  he  could  not  tell  where  He  was, — so  plain  it 
■  is  that  Christ  was  a  stranger  to  the  man.  The  wondering  neigh- 
bours brought  him  before  the  Pharisees,  whose  jealous  enmity  again^ 
as  in  the  miracle  at  -  Bethesda,  found  a  pretext  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  Sabbath  Day,  The  man  answered  their  questions  with 
the  same  simple  story  that  he  had  told  to  his  neighbours.  "The 
growth  of  conviction  among  themselves,  already  hinted  at  in  the 
doubt — *'  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on 
Him  ?  "  " — was  now  shewn  in  an  open  division  of  opinion :  some 
repeated  the  old  objection,  "  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  He 
keepeth  not  the  Sabbathniay ; "  while  others  rejoined  with  the 
unanswerable  plea,  "How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do  such 
miracles?"  They  could  only  agree  in  throwing  the  onm  of  the 
decision  on  the  poor  man,  who  declared  at  once  that  he  believed 
Jesus  to  be  a  prophet.  They  now  tried  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
reality  of  his  former  state ;  and  thereby  only  brought  out  decisive 
evidence.  The  caution  of  his  parents,  who  would  not  say  that 
their  son  had  been  healed  by  Christ,  for  fear  of  exijommuni- 
cation,  added  weight  to  their  plain  testimony  that  he  had  been  bom 
blind.  Their  next  attempt  to  extort  from  the  man  himself,  under 
the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath,^^  a  confession  that  he  had  been 
leagued  in  an  imposture  with  a  man  whom  they  knew  to  be  a 


pool  has  lost  its  Bible  designation.  This 
is  the  more  femarkable,  as  it  is  a  mere 
suburban  tank  of  no  great  size,  and  for 
many  an  age  not  particularly  good  or  plen- 
tiful in  its  waters,  though  Josephus  tells  ns 
that  in  his  day  they  were  both  "  sweet  and 
abundant"  Apart  tram  the  identity  of 
name,  there  is  an  nnbroken  chain  of  ex- 
terior testimony,  during  eighteen  centuries, 
connecting  the  present  Birket  SUicdn  with 
the  ShOoah  of  Isaiah  (viiL  6)  and  the 
SUocan  of  St.  John.  From  Josephus  .we 
learn  that  it  was  without  the  city ;  that  it 
was  at  this  pool  that  the  "  old  wall "  took 
a  bend  and  shot  out  eastward ;  that  there 
was  a  valley  under  it,  and  one  betide  it ;  a 


hill  right  opposite,  apparently  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Kedron,  hard  by  a  diff  or  rock 
called  Peristereon ;  that  it  was  at  the  ter- 
mination or  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon ;  that 
close  beside  it,  apparently  eastward,  was 
another  pool,  called  Solomon's  pool,  to 
which  the  "  old  wall "  came  after  leaving 
Siloam,  and  past  which  it  went  on  to  OphkUt 
where,  binding  northward,  it  was  united  to 
the  eastern  arcade  of  the  Temple. 

"  John  viL  48. 

"  This^  is  the  force  of  the  phrase,  Give 
gUn-y  to  God  (v.  25),  that  is  by  telling  the 
truth,  as  in  the  appeal  of  Joshua  to  Achan. 
Josh.  vli.  19. 
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sinner,  was  disconcerted  by  the  answer,  "  Whether  He  be  a  sinner  or 
no,  I  know  not :  one  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I 
see.'*  As  their  importunities  turned  to  revilings,  he  boldly  reproved 
his  judges  for  their  unbelief  and,  in  his  simple  faith,  declared  the 
great  principle, — "  If  this  man  were  not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing." 
Exasperated  at  being  thus  taught  by  one  whom  .their  prejudice 
r^arded  as  bom  in  sin,  they  cast  him  out  of  the  synagogue.  But 
his  excommunication  onlj^  made  the  man's  faith  in  Christ  complete, 
and  called  forth  from  Jesus  the  sentence  upoh  the  Pharisees  that 
they  were  the  truly  blind,  given  up  to  judicial  blindness,  the  more 
intense  because  it  was  wilful: — "If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should 
have  no  sin :  but  ye  say.  We  see ;  therefore  your  sin  remaineth." 

Upon  this  follows  the  parable  in  which  He  represents  Himself  as 
the  Good  Shepherd,  who  knows  His  own  sheep,  and  preserves  to  life 
eternal  those  given  to  -Him  by  His  Father,  by  laying  down  His  own 
life  for  the^i,  while  the  hireling  (the  type  of  the  Jewish  Fulers)  only 
thinks  of  saving  his  own  life  by  flight.  And  in  speaking  of*  the 
great  voluntary  sacrifice  He  was  about  to  complete,  He  at  once 
asserted  His  own  divine  power,  foretold  His  resurrection,  and  rebuked 
the  impotence  of  their  murderous  malice: — "Therefore  doth  My 
Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  My  life,  that  I  might  take  it 
again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself.  I 
have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This 
commandment  have  I  received  of  My  Father."  At  all  this,  the 
division  about  Him  among  the  people  became  still  more  vehement, 
some  saying  that  He  had  a  devil  and  was  mad*,  others  that*  both  His 
words  and  deeds  disproved  the  charge.'* 

§  4.  From  these  transactions  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  St.  John 
passes  at  once  over  a  period  of  two  months,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  presently,  to  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  in  the  winter ;  ^  at 
which,  as  Jesus  was  walking  in  the  portico  of  the  Temple,  named 
after  Solomon,**  He  was  pressed  by  the  Jews  to  relieve  them  from 
all  doubt,  and  to  tell  them  plainly  whether  He  was  the  Christ.  He 
replied  by  reminding  them  of  what  He  had  told  them  before,  and  of 
the  wor^  He  had  done;  and,  recurring  to  the  parable  concerning 
His  sheep.  He  accounts  for  their  obstinate  unbelief  because  they 
were  none  of  His,  and  reasserts  more  plainly  than  ever  His  equality 
with  the  Father.  Once  more  they  took  up  stones,  to  stone  Him  as 
a  blasphemer ;  but  He  vindicated  His  claims  from  the  Scriptures  and 
from  His  works ;  and  when  they  tried  to  take  him.  He  agi^in  escaped, 
and  retired  to  Bethabara  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  place  where  John 
had  baptized.    There  He  remained  for  some  time,  and  many  were  ^ 


i»  John  X.  1-21. 

»  John  X.  22.  This  was  the  festival  on 
the  25th  of  Chisleu  (the  beginning  of  De- 
cember), instituted  by  Judas  Maccabeus 


on   the   cleansing   of  the  Temple.     Se« 
chap.  ii.  ^  4,  p.  23.  * 
«  Comp.  Acts  iii.  11,  V.  12. 
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led  to  believe  in  Him  by  comparing  His  miracles  with  John's  pre- 
dictions.^ From  this  pla<je  of  retirement  Jesus  was  summoned  to 
Bethany  by  the  tidings  of  the  illness  of  Lazarus ;  and,  after  raising 
him  from  the  dead,  our  Lord  again  retired  to  "  a  country  near  the 
^vildeme8s,  to  a  city  called  Ephraim,"  where  He  remained  with  His 
disciples  till  the  approach  of 'His  last  Passover.^  Six  days  before 
the  Passover,  He  is  again  at  Bethany;  and  here  the  narrative  of 
St.  John  falls  in  again  with  the  other  three  Gospels.^ 

Now  these  brief  notices  by  St.  John  cover  a  period  of  about  six 
months, — two  from  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation, and  four  from  the  latter  to  the  Passover, — concerning  which 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  are  almost  silent ;  but,  on  turning  to 
St.  Luke,  we  find  it  necessary  to  place  in  this  interval  that  large 
section  which  contains  some  of  the  most  striking  parables  and  most 
impressive  discourses  recorded  in  his  Gospel.^  The  three  Evan- 
gelists all  notice  the  departure  of  Christ  from  Galilee  for  Judasa  ;* 
and  the  two  former  then  pass  on,  with  only  one  incident  between,^ 
to  the  events  which  Luke  places  just  before  our  Lord's  final  return 
.  to  Jerusalem,  concluding  with  the  healing  of  the  blind  men  at 
JerichoJ  in  which  we  have  a  concurrence  of  place  as  well  as  time.^ 
Unless,  therefore,  we  give  up  all  idea  x)f  chronological  order  in  this 
part  of  St.  Luke's-  Gospel,  the  whole  section  referred  to  must  be 
placed  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  return  to  Bethany 
before  the  Passover ;  and  then  there  remains  the  still  more  difficult 
question,  which  portion  of  it  is  to  be  placed  before  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  and  which  portion  after.  The  question  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  the  whole  Gospel  Harmony :  nor  is  its  importance 
at  all  equal  to  the  labour  spent  on  its  discussion  j  for  the  great 
discourses  and  parables  recorded  both  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  have 
no  relation  to  the  particular  time  or  order  of  their  delivery.  The 
list  of  them  will  be  seen  in  the  "  Table  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gt)8pels  "  (p.  315,  foil.).  Their  exposition  lies  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  work.  The  order  of  the  incidents,  which  appears  on  the  whole 
preferable,  and  which  agrees  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Robinson's  scheme, 
will  appear  in  the  following  narrative.  . 

§  5.  The  two  months  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that 
of  the  Dedication  seem  to  have  been  spent  partly  in  Jerusalem  and 
partly  in   its  neighbourhood,  especially  in   that  happy  home  at 


^  John  X.  22-42.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  place  had  become  a  sort  of  head- 
quarters of  John's  disciples. 

^  John  xi.  54.  55. 

M  John  xii.  1 ;  comp.  Matt  xxi.  1,  Mark 
xi.  1,  Luke  xix.  29,  all  which  passages  mark 
B  thany  as  thf^  place  where  Christ  entered 
Jerusalem.   . 


a  liUke  X.  17,— xviii.  14. 

M  Matt  xix.  1,  Mark  x.  1,  Luke  ix.  51. 

^  The  tempting  question  of  the  Pha- 
risees, which  gave  occasion  for  our  Lord's 
teaching  about  divorce,  Matt.  xix.  3-12. 
Mark  x.  2-12. 

a  Matt  xix.  13,  xx.  34  ;  Mark  x.  13-52 ; 
Luke  xviii.  15  xix.  1. 
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Bethany^  the  house  of  Lazarus,  and  his  sisters  Martha  and  Mary. 
Even  here  there  were  dififerences  of  character ;  but  Christ  knew  how 
to  use  and  improve  them.  The  zealous  active  Martha,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  elder  sister,  was  the  first  to  receive  Jesus  into 
the  house,  where  her  gentler  sister  Mary  sat  at  His  feet  and  heard 
His  word.  Busied  with  the  cares  of  hospitality,  in  which  she  desired 
to  show  such  a  guest  unusual  honour,  Martha  appealed  to  Jesus  to 
command  her  sister's  help.  But  He  assured  her,  that  aU  her  anxiety 
was  superfluous,  compared  to  the  one  thing  which  alone  is  needful, 
and  Mary  had  chosen  that  good  part,  which  would  be  hers  for  ever, 
when  all  cares  about  the  body  should  have  ceased.*^  Though  Martha 
needed  the  lesson,  as  she  afterwards  needed  a  rebuke  to  that  impa- 
tience which  often  goes  with  zeal,*^  we  must  not  misunderstand  the 
narrative,  as  if  she  were  altogether  in  the  wrong.  Her  zeal  was 
honoured  in  its  turn ;  and  she  had  an  equal  share  with  her  brother 
and  sister  in  the  Lord's  affection.^ 

The  highest  proof  of  this  affection,  was  furnished  by  that  which  is 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest,  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  Driven,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  Jerusalem  by  renewed  plots  against  His  life  at 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  he  retired  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  the 
place  where  John  first  baptized,  and  remained  there  for  some  time 
receiving  many  new  disciples.**  He  seems  to  have  been  still  at 
Bethabara,  when  He  received  tidings  of  what  He  knew  to  be  the 
mortal  illness  of  His  beloved  friend  Lazarus.  It  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  to  relate,  in  other  words,  that  most  pathetic  of  all  the 
records  that  human  language  has  ever  embodied.  Our  Lord  gave 
the  crowning  testimony  of  His  own  works  to  His  supreme  power 
over  life  and  death,  by  restoring  life  to  a  body  upon  which  corrup- 
tion had  laid  its  hold ;  and  He  taught  the  full  significance  of  the 
miracle  by  the  words : — "  I  am  the  Rbsurbection  and  the  Life  ; 
he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die."** 

» It  was  situated  «  at"  (wpos)  the  Mount 
f  Olives  (Mark  xL  1 ;  Luke  xiz.  29),  aUut 
fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18), 
on  or  near  the  usual  road  fh)m  Jericho  to 
the  city  (Luke  xix.  29,  comp.  1 ;  Mark  si.  1, 
comp.  X.  46),  and  close  by  and  west  (?)  of 
another  village  called  Bethphage,  the  two 
being  several  tunes  mentioned  together. 
Bethany  is  now  known  by  a  name  derived 
from  Lazarus— el-' Jzorfygfc  or  Lazarieh. 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit, 
and  not  very  far  from  the  point  at  which 
the  road  to  Jericho  begins  its  more  sud- 
den descent  towards  the  Jordan  valley. 
Sl-'Atariy^  is  a  ruinous  and  wretched 
village,  a  wild  mountain  hamlet  of  some 


twenty  families.  In  the  village  are  shown 
the  traditional  sites  of  the  house  and  tomb 
of  Lazarus^  The  house  of  Simon  the  leper 
is  also  exhibited.  The  name  Beth-any  is 
usually  explained  to  mean  H<fuse  of  Dates; 
but  Mr.  H.  Dixon  has  given  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  word  really  signifies 
Jkome  of  the  Poor  (  The  Hciy  I,cmd,  p.  214). 

^  Luke  X.  38-42 :  comp.  John  xi.  1,  xii. 
1-3,  Matt  vi.  33,  John  xvii.  3,  Psabn  Ixiii. 
24-26,  John  iv.  14. 

M  John  xL  24,  foU.         M  John  xi  5,  20. 

M  John  X.  39-42.  In  the  interval  before 
this  feast  Bobinson  places  the  return  of 
the  seventy  disdplea  and  the  piisirable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan :  Luke  x.  17-37. 

M  John  xL  1-44. 

M   3 
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§  6.  The  miracle  was  witnessed  by  many  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
come  out  of  Jerusalem  to  Bethany  (the  distance  being  only  twc 
miles)  to  console  the  bereaved  sisters.  Even  the  deep  distress  of 
Jesus  at  his  friend's  death  had  given  some  of  them  occasion  to  express 
their  unbelieving  cavils ;  *"  and,  while  some  were  convinced  by  the 
miracle,  others  went  away  to  give  information  to  the  Pharisees,* 
A  council  was  at  once  summoned ;  and  the  discordant  religious  views 
of  the  difTerQut  sects  were  overcome  by  the  common  alarm,  lest 
Christ's  success  should  provoke  the  jealousy  of  Rome,  and  brii^ 
down  destruction  on  the  nation.  Gaiaphas,  the  high-priest,  the 
leader  of  the  rulers,  took  up  the  argument  of  political  expediency, 
and  proi)osed  that  one  man  should  be  given  up  to  death  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  whole  people.  These  words  expressed  a  meaning  far 
deeper  than  he  himself  understood ;  and  his  suggestion  of  a  sacrifice 
to  save  the  people  from  the  anger  of  Gsesar  was  in  fact  a  prophecy, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  uttered  through  him  as  the  head  of  the 
nation,  of  the  atonement  which  the  death  of  Christ  should  make  for 
the  sins  of  all  the  world  and  the  common  salvation  of  all  God's 
people.*'  From  that  hour  th6  death  of  Jesus  was  resolved  on ;  and 
the  only  hindrance  to  its'  accomplishment  was  God's  purpose  that 
the  sacrifice  should  be  offered  at  the  Passover.  To  this  end  Jesus 
with,drew  to  Ephraim  in  the  wilderness,  and  remained  there  with 
His  disciples.^  Thence  He  seems  to  have  withdrawn  beyond  the 
Jordan,  perhaps  to  place  Himself  within  Herod's  jurisdiction ;  for 
He  was  clearly  in  Peraea  when  He  commenced  that  final  movement 
towards  Jerusalem,  which  forms  the  turning-point  in  the  narrative 
of  St.  Luke.» 

§  7.  As  He  proceeded  leisurely  through  Perssa  towards  Jerusalem, 
teaching  in  the  villages  on  the  way.  He  was  warned  of  Herod's 
designs  on  His  life.  The  information  was  given  by  the  Pharisees, 
evidently  with  the  view  of  hastening  our  Lord's  return  within  their 
own  reach — "  Get  thee  out,  and  depart  hence :  for  Herod  will  kill 
thee  " — and  His  answer  involved  a  keen  rebuke  of  their  treacherous 
affectation  of  regard  for  His  safety.  He  bids  them  go  themselves  to 
tell  Herod  that  His  time^was  indeal  at  hand,  but  that  His  course  was 
not  to  be  shortened  by  the  wiles  of ,"  that  fox."  His  death  was  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  open  violence  of  His  own  countrymen  at 


3»  John  xi  3Y. 

w  Vera.  46,  46.        ^  John  xL  47t52. 

»  John  xi.  53,  54.  By  the  "  wilderness" 
(6pi}jiM>$)  is  probably  meant  the  wild  un- 
cultivated hill-country  N.E.  of  Jerusalem, 
lying  between  the  central  towns  and  the 
Jordan  valley.  In  this  case  the  coi^ecture 
of  Dr.  Robinson  is  very  admissible,  that 
Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical,  and  that 
their  modem  representative  is  et-Taiyiheky 


a  village  on  a  conspicuous  conical  hill, 
commanding  a  view  **  over  the  whole 
eastern  slope,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea"  (Bob.  L  444).  It  is  situated 
4  or  6  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  16  fh>m 
Jerusalem;  a  position  agreeing  tolerably 
with  the  indications  of  Jerome  in  the  Cno- 
magUcon  (Ephraim,  Ej^ron),  and  is  too 
conspicuous  to  have  escai)ed  mention  in  the 
Bible.       »  Luke  xiiL  22;  Matt.  xix.  1,  2. 
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Jerusalem,  where  fonner  prophets  had  been  slain,  "  for  it  cannot  be 
that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem !  *'  And  then,  apostrophising 
the  city,  to  which  His  fece  was  now  turned,  He  uttered  that  exqui- 
sitely pathetic  lamentation,  which  He  afterwards  repeated  in  sight  of 
its  walls.*®  His  ministry  had  led  Him  thither  at  least  four  times, 
and  this  visit  was  to  be  His  last,  the  last  visit  of  any  prophet ;  and 
thenceforth  the  place  which  God  had  chosen  for  His  house  would  bo 
left  desolate,  and  they  should  see  Him  no  more,  till  the  day  when, 
in  a  sense  yet  to  be  accomplished,  they  should  say,  "  Blessed  is  He 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."** 

§  8.  To  this  progress  through  Persea  should  probably  be  referred 
those  most  impressive  parables  and  lessons  which  occupy  the  14th, 
15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  chapters  of  St.  Luke,**  the  last  few  of 
which,  as  already  observed,  bring  this  Gospel  again  into  connexion 
with  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  As  bearing  upon  the  course  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  we  should  especially  notice  the  warning  which 
He  gives  His  disciples,  now  for  the  third  time,  and  in  greater  detail 
than  before,  of  His  passion,  death,  and  resurrection ;  ^  and  His 
answer  to  the  ambitious  request  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  which  taught 
that  all  niust  suffer  with  Him  before  they  reign  with  Him.** 

§  9.  He  now  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  advanced  towards  Jerusalem 
by  the  high  road  through  Jericho.  That  city  was  the  scene  of  the 
healing  of  two  blind  men,  who  saluted  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  David,** 
and  of  thie  conversion  of  the  publican  Zacchaeus.**  At  length,  while 
the  Jews,  who  had  already  assembled  at  Jerusalem  to  purify  them- 
selves before  the  Passover,  were  wondering  whether  He  would  come, 
and  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had  commanded  His  first  appear- 
ance to  be  announced  to  them,  that  He  might  be  apprehended.  He 
arrived  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Passover,  that  is,  on  Friday 
the  8th  of  Nisan,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath.*^^  The  Sabbath  was  spent 
at  Bethany ;  and  to  the  evening  suooeeding  it  we  should  probably 
refer  (though  the  matter  has  been  much  disputed)  the  supper  in 
the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  at  which  Martha  served,  while  Lazarus 
sat  at  table,  and  at  which  Mary  anointed  Christ,  in  preparation  for 


«  Luke  xUL  31-35;  oampw  Matt.  zziiL 
37-39. 

«i  Oomp.  Pb.  cxviiL  26.  To  maka  this 
propliecj  refer  to  our  Lord's  entry  into 
Jerusalem  a  few  dayi*  afterwards  —  an 
event  which  preceded  his  final  rc^Jection— 
betrays  the  greatest  confusion  of  thought. 
Our  Lord  only  alludes  to  the  vain  "  Ho- 
sannas"  of  that  day  as  a  contrast  to  the 
true  welcome  that  is  yet  to  be  given  to  Him 
by  the  Jews  in  common  with  the  G«ntiles 
(oomp.  Rev.  i.  1). 

«  For  the  enumeration,  see  the  Table 
oy  THE  Harmony  ov  the  Goepios  (p.  317). 


«  Matt  XX.  17-19 ;  Mark  x.  32^34 ;  Luke 
xviii.  31-34. 

M  Matt  XX.  20-28 ;  Mark  x.  35-45. 

«  Matt  XX.  29-34 ;  Mark  x.  46-52 ;  Luke 
xviii.  35,  xix.  i.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  apparent  discrepancy,  the  very 
existence  of  which  is  a  proof  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  honesty  of  the  witnesses. 
Possible  reconciliations havebeen  suggested, 
enough  to  shew  that  there  is  no  real  contra- 
diction. 

«  Luke  xix.  2-28.  Observe  the  express 
notice,  in  the  last  verse,  of  his  leaving 
Jericho  for  Jerusalem.  *^  John  xii.  1. 
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His  burial.*^  His  presence  there  was  soon  known  at  Jerusalem,  and. 
many  of  the  Jews  went  out  with  the  double  motive  of  seeing  Jesus, 
and  Lazarus  whom  He  had  raised  from  the  dead.  The  living  proof 
of  the  miracle  converted  into  believers  many  who  had  gone  from 
curiosity.  At  this  the  Pharisees  were  doubly  enraged ;  and  perhaps 
history  records  no  example  of  infatuation  equal  to  their  resolve  to 
put  Lazarus  as  well  as  Jesus  to  death.*®  This  Sabbath  was  the  ninth 
of  Nisan,  which  in  that  year  corresponded  to  March  31st  of  the  Julian 
Calendar.  The  intervention  of  the  Sabbath  delayed  the  execution 
of  the  design  till  the  following  week,  when  Jesus  at  length  "  offered 
Himself"  publicly  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophecy  :  "  Lol  I  come,  to  do 
Thy  will,  0  God."  «» 


«  John  xii.  2-8 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  1-16 ;  Mark 
jdv.  1-11.  In  John  the  feast  is  represented 
as  taking  place  in  the  house  of  Mary  and 
Martha ;  in  Matthew  and  Mark  as  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper.  But  a  leper,  as 
such,  would  have  been  compelled  to  lead  a 
separate  life,  and  certainly  could  not  have 
given  a  feast  and  received  a  multitude  of 
guests.  Among  the  conjectural  explana- 
tions which  have  been  given  of  this  differ- 
ence, the  hypothesis  that  this  Simon  was 
the  father  of  the  two  sisters  and  of  Lazarus, 
that  he  had  been  smitten  with  leprosy,  and 
that  actual  death,  or  the  civil  death  that 
followed  on  his  disease,  had  left  his  child- 
ren free  to  act  for  themselves,  is  at  least  as 


probable  as  any  other,  and  has  some  sup- 
port in  early  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

Dr.  Robinson  (^Harmony)  takes  the  "  six 
days  before  the  Passover  "  to  include  both 
extremes ;  and  so  places  Christ's  arrival  at 
Bethany  on  the  Sabbath  itself  (the  9tli  of 
Nisan)  postponing  the  feast  in  Simon's 
house  to  the  Tuesday  evening. 

«  John  xiL  9-11.  The  first  impression 
produced  by  this  passage  would  perhaps  be 
that  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was  a  recent 
event.  But  our  Lord's  absence  in  Ephraim 
would  whet  that  public  curiosity,  for  the 
gratification  of  which  the  first  opportunity 
was  now  given  (comp.  John  xii.  11, 18). 

«>  Pb.  xl.  6    Heb.  X.  5-9. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE   PASSION  OF   OUR  LORD.      FROM   PALM  SUNDAY  TO  EASTER  EVE, 
APRIL   1st   TO   APRIL    7tH,   A.D.    30. 

^  L  The  Firgt  Day  qf  the  Pcuchal  Week :  Sunday,  April  1st,  the  10th  of  N'isan ;  the  Paschal 
Lamb  selected  —  Christ  fulfils  the  prophecy  of  Zschariah  by  entering  Jerusalem— 
The  ffosanmu  of  the  people — He  returns  to  Bethany.  $  2.  Second  Day  of  the  Week : 
the  11th  of  Nisan,  Monday,  April  2nd— Cleansing  of  the  Temple  —  The  barren  fig- 
tree.  5  3.  7%ird  Day  qfthe  Week :  the  I2th  of  Nisan,  Tuesday,  April  3rd ;  the  last 
great  day  of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  Temple— Lessons  to  His  disciples  by  the 
way — Rebuke  of  the  Pharisees,  who  questioned  His  authority  —  Parables  concerning 
their  rejection  of  W<tn     ^  4.  Devices  to  entrap  Him  —  The  Pharisees  and  Herodfans 

—  The  dues  of  Ceesar  and  of  God — The  Sadducees  and  the  Resurrection  —  The  Pha- 
risees and  Scribes— The  Great  Conmiandment  ^  5.  Jesus  now  questions  them: 
How  is  Christ  at  once  David's  Son  and  Lord?— Denunciation  of  "the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  as  hypocrites  —  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem  —  Praise  of  the  poor  widow 

—  Christ's  final  departure  l^m  the  Temple.  J  6.  His  prophecy  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world.  ^  7.  Consultation  of  the  Jews  in  the 
house  of  fia^itpht" — Treason  of  Judas  Iscariot  ^  8.  Fourth  Day  of  the  Week :  tiie 
13th  of  Nisan,  Wednesday,  April  4th  —  A  break  in  the  Gospel  narrative.  ^  9.  P^fth 
Day  of  the  Week :  the  14th  of  Nisan,  Thursday,  April  6th,  tiU  tumtet —The  first  day 
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of  Unleavened  Bread — Preparation  for  the  Passover.  ^  10.  Evening.  The  PASsovBa 
killed — Jesus  eats  the  Paschal  Sapper  with  His  disciples  —  He  washes  the  disciples' 
feet — Reveals  the  treachery  of  Judas — Declares  that  His  hour  is  come ;  and  warns 
Peter  of  his  fall,  and  the  rest  of  their  desertion.  ^  11.  Institution  of  the  Lord's 
SuPPKK — Christ's  last  discourse  and  intercessory  prayer.  ^  12.  They  go  out  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives — Christ's  agony  in  the  Qarden —  An  angel  strengthens  Hun  —Sleep 
of  His  disciples.  ^  13.  Arrival  of  Judas,  and  arrest  of  Jesus  —  Flight  of  all  the  disciples 
but  Peter  and  John  — Jesus  in  ihie  house  of  Annas  —  Peter  denies  his  Master  •—  Jesus 
hiterrogated  by  the  High  Priest  ^  14.  Sixth  Day  qftke  Week:  the  15th  of  Nisan, Friday, 
April  6th— Good  Fridat — J<sus  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim  as  a  f^lse  prophet 
and  blasphemer  — The  suborned  witnesses  break  down — He  avows  Himself  the  Christ 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  is  condemned  and  buifetted.  $  15.  The  impotence  of  the  Jews 
to  execute  the  sentence  secures  the  concurrence  of  tlie  Gentiles  in  His  death,  and 
its  execution  by  the  Cbogs — They  bring  Him  before  Pilate  on  the  charge  of  making 
Himself  a  king  — Am  kingdom  n^  of  this  worW  — "What  is  truth?"— Pilate 
finds  no  fault  in  Him — Sends  Him  to  Herod,  who  mocks  Him — Pilate's  offer 
to  release  Christ  *-  The  people  chootse  Barabbas  —  The  ensuing  contest,  and 
Pilate's  final  sentence — Remorse  and  suicide  of  Judas  Iscariot  ^  16.  The  Cbu- 
CIFIZ.ION— a  Roman  execution,  with  some  peculiar  circumstances- The  place: 
Golgotha  or  Calvary.^ The  bearing  of  the  Cross  — Simon  the  Cyrenian- The 
lamenting  women  —  The  two  thieves  —  The  wine  and  myrrh  reAised  —  The  first  of 
the  Seven  Say ings  —  Time  of  the  Crucifixion — The  soldiers  part  Christ's  garments 

—  Pilate's  superscription  on  the  Cross.  $  17.  Taunts  and  temptations  of  the  passers- 
by— The  Unpenitent  and  the  penitent  thief  —  Christ's  second  saying— The  Vlrghi 
Mary  and  St.  John  —  Christ's  third  saying— The  miraculous  darkness— Christ's 
sense  of  desertion—  His  fourth  saying  —  His  dyhig  thirst  —  His  last  three  sayings  — 
"  It  is  finished ! "  -Portents  at  His  death  —  llie  Centurion's  confession— Departure 
of  the  people.    $  18.  Preparation  for  the  Sabbath  —  The  legs  of  the  thieves  broken 

—  Jesus  is  found  already  dead  —  His  side  pierced  —  The  "  blood  and  water  "  —  Phy- 
sical cause  of  His  death.  $  19.  The  entombment  of  Christ  ^  20.  Seventh  Day  qf  the 
Week :  the  16th  of  Nisan,  Saturday,  April  7th,  tram  the  preceding  sunset  —  The 
watch  and  seal  set  upon  the  sepulchre. — Note.  It  is  an  interesting  fetct  that  the  days 
of  Nisan  ML  among  the  days  of  the  w(  3k  in  the  same  way  in  a.d.  30,  and  in  a.d.  33 
in  which  the  Authorised  Vcrdon  and  Mr.  Lewin  place  the  Passion. 

§  1.  The  great  events  of  the  succeeding  eight  days,  including  the 
"  Passion  Week  "  and  "  Easter  Day,"  must  be  viewed  as  one  con- 
nected series;  and  the  Evangelists  enable  us  to  trace  the  incidents 
of  each  day.  In  denoting  the  days  for  clearness  sake,  by  their 
present  names,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  corresponding 
Jewish  days  began  from  sunset  on  the  preceding  evening.  St.  Luke 
gives  us  this  general  description  of  our  Lord's  proceedings  on  the 
first  three  days  of  the  week : — "  Li  the  day-time  He  was  teaching  in 
the  temple,  and  at  night  He  went  out  and  abode  in  the  Mount  of 
Olives." »      . 

(1.)  PcUm  Sunday^  the  10th  of  Nisan  {April  1st), — This  was  the 
day  on  which  the  lamb  for  the  Passover  was  selected,  to  be  kept  up 
till  the  time  of  slaying  it.  In  fulfilment  of  the  type,  as  Himself  the 
Lamb  of  God,  chosen  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  but  now 

1  Luke  xxL  37. 


A.D.  30. 
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made  manifest,  and  anticipating  the  plans  of  His  enemies  to  seize 
Him,  Christ  prepared  to  present  Himself  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
But  He  came  to  the  people  also  in  another  character,  as  the  promised 
Son  of  David,  their  rightful  King  and  Judge.  In  a  most  wondrous 
manner  did  He  unite  the  assertion  of  His  high  claims  with  the 
meekness  of  the  victim ;  while  He  abstained  from  giving  any  just 
offence  to  the  Boman  powers.  The  prophet  Zechariah  had  both 
foretold  the  manner  and  explained  the  meaning  of  this  the  great 
advent  of  the  Messiah  : — "  Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion  ; 
shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem;  behold  thy  King  cometh  unto 
thee :  He  is  just,  and  having  salvation ;  loivly,  and  riding  upon  an 
ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass.""  But  there  was  none  of  the 
elaborate  preparation  which  marks  a  royal  entrance.  Two  disciples, 
sent  forward  from  Bethany  to  Bethphage,  a  village  higher  up  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,*  found  an  ass  tied  up  to  a  door 
at  the  meeting  of  two  roads,  with  her  colt,  on  which  no  man  had  yet 
ridden,  and  they  had  only  to  say  to  the  owner,  "  The  Lord  hath  need 
of  them,"  to  obtain  them.  Whether  the  owner  was  a  disciple,  or 
whether  his  mind  was  bowed  at  the  moment  to  the  Lord's  will,  is 
not  explained.  The  only  trappings  of  the  ass  were  the  coarse 
garments  of  the  disciples,  doubtless  travel-stained  and  worn ;  and  so 
Jesus  mounted  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  far 
less  of  outward  ppmp  than  even  David  when  he  returned  from  exile. 
But  He  met  with  a  reception  apparently  as  joyful  and  as  worthy  of 
a  restored  monarch.  The  multitude  who  had  come  to  the  feast, 
hearing  of  His  approach,  and  moved  by  the  crowning  miracle  of 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  went  forth  to  meet  Him,  bearing  in 
their  hands  the  fronds  of  the  palm-tree,  the  well-known  sign  of 
victory,  and  spreading  their  garments  beneath  His  feet.  As  He 
began  to  descend  the  Mount,  in  full  view  of  the  temple,  all  the 
disciples  burst  forth  into  a  shout  of  joy,  praising  God  for  all  the 
wondrous  works  that  Christ  had  done,  and  the  people  took  up 
the  cry,  in  the  prophetic  words  of  David  himself,  saying,  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David,  that  is,  "  The  Lord  preserve  the  Son  of  David." 


*  Zech.  ix.  9.  In  the  old  times  of  Israel, 
Judges  and  their  sons,  and  afterwards  the 
king's  sons,  rode  upon  asses. 

s  There  are  no  vestiges  of  the  site  of 
Bethphage  (the  House  of  Pigs).  We  follow 
the  tradition,  which  places  the  village  about 
half  way  between  Bethany  and  the  siunmit 
cf  the  Mount,  as  best  suiting  the  narrative. 
St  Matthew  seems  clearly  to  imply  that 
Bethphage  was  the  village  to  which  the 
disciples  were  sent  St  Mark  and  St  Luke 
mention  "  Bethphage  and  Bethany "  to- 
gether, as  villages  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
at  which  Jesus  arrived  on  his  road  firom 


Jericho ;  and  Bethphage,  being  named  first 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  more 
easterly,  but  the  inference  is  of  course 
uncertain.  It  is  clear  from  St  John  that 
Bethany  was  the  place  of  our  Lord's  abode, 
doubtless  in  the  house  of  Lazarus;  and  the 
same  Evangelist  specifies  the  time,  "  on  the 
next  day"  after  the  supper  in  Shnon's  house ; 
that  is,  if  this  supper  be  rightly  placed  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday  (Matt  zxi.  1,  folL ; 
Mark  xi.  1,  folL ;  Luke  xix.  29,  folL ;  John 
xiL  12). — Respecting  the  localities  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  see  NoUt  and  IUustratian$  (A). 
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They  blessed  Him  as  the  King  of  Israel,  head  of  the'kingdom  of 
their  father  David,  coming  in  the  name  of  JehovaTi,  and  repeated 
the  welcome  with  which  the  angels  had  heralded  His  birth.*  For 
the  moment,  the  Pharisees  thought  that  all  their  plots  were  frus^ 
trated,  and  said  to  each  other,  "  Perceive  ye  how  we  prevail  nothing  ? 
Behold  the  world  is  gone  after  Him."  Some  of  them  took  courage 
to  address  Him  in  an  affected  protest  against  the  enthusiasm  which 
endangered  all  concerned, — "  Master,  rebuke  Thy  disciples !"  And 
He  answered,  "  I  tell  you  that,  if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the 
stones  would  immediately  cry  out  !'*  ** 

In  all  this  scene,  there  is  more  of  the  king  than  of  the  victim ; 
and  this  was  in  truth  the  first  part  of  its  complex  character.  We 
know,  what  was  as  yet  hidden  even  from  the  disciples,®  that  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God  for  man's  redemption  demanded  Christ's 
death  before  His  triumph ;  and  we  dare  not  pry  into  the  mystery  of 
any  possible  alternative.  But  to  the  Jewish  people  the  alternative 
was  now  distinctly  offered,  for  the  last  time,  between  the  acceptance 
and  the  rejection  of  their  spiritual  king,  and,  even  amidst. their 
shouts  of  triumph,  the  evil  choice  was  made  by  the  malice  of  the 
priests  and  the  fickleness  of  the  people.  Reverting  to  the  type  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb ;  as  it  was  selected  from  the  best  of  the  flock,  without 
spot  or  blemish,  so  the  people's  praises  marked  out  Christ,  on  this 
10th  of  Nisan,  as  the  faultless  Lamb  of  God.  And  He  well  knew 
the  issue :  and  so,  pausing  in  His  triumphal  progress  as  He  drew  near 
to  the  city.  He  once  more  bewailed  its  rejection  of  the  day  of  grace, 
and  predicted  its  destruction.'' 

Entering  into  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  He  still  met  with  the 
same  reception,  the  people  crying,  "This  is  Jesus,  the  prophet  of 
Nazareth  of  Galilee  I "  and  coming  to  Him  in  the  Temple  to  be  healed. 
What  most  incensed  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  was  to  hear  the 
children  crying  in  the  Temple,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ;"  and, 
as  before,  they  asked  Him  to  silence  them ;  but  He  only  reminded 
them  of  David's  words,  "  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
Thou  hast  perfected  praise."  In  the  evening  He  returned  to 
Bethany.* 

§  2.  Monday,  the  llth  of  Nisan  (^ April  2nd). — Having  on  the 
preceding  days  shewn  Himself  in  the  Temple  as  King  in  Zion,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  Jesus  now  proceeded  to  the  practical 
exertion  of  his  authority  by  cleansing  the  Temple,  as  he  had  already 
done  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry.     There  is,  however,  a 


«  Gomp.  F6.  cxviiL  25 ;  Lnke  ii.  14. 

SMatt  xxi..  1-16;  Mark  to.  1-10;  Luke 
six.  31-40 ;  John  zii.  12-16. 

*  John  xii.  16. 

'  Luke  six.  39-44.  That  frequent  reper 
tition,  which  iis  esteemed  the  mark  of  cer- 


tainty, is  to  be  observed  in  this  prediction 
of  our  Lord:  fir8t,onhi8way  to  Jerusalem; 
secondly,  on  this  occasion ;  thirdly,  during 
his  last  day  in  the  Temple ;  and  finally,  on 
His  last  farewell  to  the  city. 
8  Matt.  xxi.  10-17 ;  Mark  xL  11. 
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striking  difference  between  the  two  scenes,  in  the  greater  severity 
which  He  now  used.  Instead  of  the  command  to  the  dove-sellers, 
"  Take  these  things  hence,  **  He  overthrew  their  seats  as  well  as  the 
tables  of  the  money-changers.  While  there  was  a  hope  of  reforma- 
tion, He  had  been  content  with  the  language  of  reiQonstrance,  "  Make 
not  My  Father's  house  a  house  of  merchandise ;"  but  now  that  the 
offenders  had  resumed  a  traffic  doubtless  as  dishonest  as  it  was 
unlawful.  He  takes  up  the  stem  language  of  the  Judge,  not  without 
a  hint  that  the  privileges  they  abused  should  be  extended  to  strangers, 
who  would  use  them  better : — "  It  is  written.  My  house  shall  be 
called  of  all  nations  the  house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den 
of  thieves,^  He  continued  teaching  in  the  Temple,  the  chief  priests 
not  daring  to  lay  hands  on  Him  amidst  the  attentive  crowds.® 

On  the  same  day  a  striking  incident  had  occurred,  on  his  way 
from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  in  the  morning.  Eager  to  "  be  about  His 
Father's  work,"  and  not  to  disappoint  the  people  who  "  came  early  ' 
in  the  morning  to  hear  Him  in  the  Temple,"  ^®  He  left  Bethany  beforQ 
the  hour  of  breakfast,  which  in  the  East  is  late  in  the  morning ;  and, 
being  hungry,  Jie  looked  for  soma  figs  on  one  bf  the  trees,  which 
grew  among  the  olives  on  the  mount,  as  is  indicated  by  the  name  of 
Bethphage  (the  House  of  Figs),  This  particular  tree  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  a  show  of  leaves  unusual  for  so  early  a  period 
of  the  season,  which  gave  the  hope  that  there  might  perhaps  be  fruit 
among  them ;  but  He  found  none,  for  "  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet." 
So  He  uttered  the  doom  against  it,  "  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  hence- 
forward for  ever."  The  sentence  took  effect  at  once,  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  fig-tree  was  found  dead."  • 

This  is  eminently  a  case  in  which  the  objections  of  a  short-sighted 
infidelity  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation ;  for  even  the  lowest 
view  of  Christ's  character,  as  confessedly  among  the  best  of  men,  is 
inconsistent  with  such  an  explosion  of  unreasonable  anger  as  cursing 
a  tree  for  not  bearing  fruit  before  its  time ;  nor  could  we  understand 
God's  hearing  such  a  prayer !  But  in  truth.  He  saw  in  that  luxuriant 
but  barren  fig-tree  a  fit  type  of  the  Jewish  people,  with  the  fair  out- 
ward show  of  religion  that  they  had  preserved  since  the  captivity, 
but  with  no  fruit  fit  for  their  Lord's  use.  The  figure  was  the  more 
appropriate  in  that  very  point  which  has  been  ignorantly  converted 
into  an  objection.  "  The  time  of  figs  was  not  yet ;"  but  neither  pro- 
perly was  it  the  time  of  leaves.  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  is  formed 
before  the  leaves  open;  and  when  they  are  fully  expanded,  ripe 
fruit  ought  to  be  found  behind  them.  So  the  tree  was  a  fit  type  of 
that  premature  outward  show  of  devotion  with  which  He  was  even 
now  welcomed  by  the  people,  the  fruit  of  whose  "  Hosannas  "  would 

»  Matt.  xxi.  1 2, 13 ;  Mark  xi.  15-19 ;  Luke  I       w  Luke  xxl.  38. 
x!x.  -15-48 :  comp.  John  ii.  13-1 1.  \       ^^  Matt.  xxi.  18, 19 ;  Mark  xi.  12-14. 20 
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soon  be  "  Crucify  Him!  "  and  it  was  on  such  a  deceitful  show  that 
liis  sentence  really  felL  In  any  case,  let  us  remember  that  He  was 
the  Lord  of  the  creation,;  and  this,  His  only  miracle  of  destruction, 
furnished  a  most  emphatic  warning  to  the  people  who  had  often  been 
described  as  trees  of  the  Lord's  planting,  but  as  often  warned  that 
they  would  be  rooted  up,  if  they  bare  no  fruit  worthy  of  repent- 
ance. 

§  3.  Tuesday^  the  ilth  of  Nisan  (April  Srd),  is  memorable  as  the 
last  day  of  our  Lord's  public  teaching ;  and  the  story  of  it  comprises 
an  epitome  of  His  controversies  with  His  enemies,  His  most  solemn 
lessons  to  His  disciples  and  the  people,  ai^id  His  prophecies  and 
warnings  concerning  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  and  of  the 
world  itself  and  His  own  final  coming  as  the  Judge  of  men. 

On  the  walk  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  the  surprise  of  the 
disciples  at  seeing  the  fig-tree  already  dead  led  our  Saviour  to 
inculcate  faith  as  the  means  of  working  such  wonders  and  of 
obtaining  the  answer  to  prayer,  and  mutual  forgiveness  as  a  condition 
of  prayer  being  heard  by  God.**  On  his  entrance  into  the  Temple, 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  somewhat  recovered  from  their  astonish- 
ment of  the  previous  day,  demanded  the  authority  by  which  He  had 
acted.  ^  Their  object  was  doubtless  to  elicit  such  a  declaration  of  His 
divine  power,  as  had  already  more  than  once  exposed  Him  to  the 
dar,ger  of  being  stoned  as  a  blasphemer.  Jesus  met  the  question  by 
another,  which,  while  it  implied  the  answer,  confounded  their  scheme. 
He  asked  them  to  tell  Him  first,  whether  the  baptism  of  John  was 
from  heaven  or  of  man.  If  they  confessed  the  former,  they  stood 
convicted  aa  unbelievers ;  but,  if  they'  maintained  the  latter,  they 
themselves  would  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  common  people,  who 
all  held  John  to  be  a  prophet.  So  they  were  put  to  silence ;  and 
Jesus  pointed  the  moral  of  the  scene  by  the  parable  of  the  Tivo  Sons 
and  the  vineyard.^  Still  more  striking  pictures  were  given  of  their 
guilt  in  His  rejection,  and  of  God's  purpose  to  transfer  to  others  the 
privileges  they  had  forfeited,  by  the  parables  of  the  Wicked  Husband- 
men^*  and  of  the  Wedding  Garment}'^ 

§  4.  Some  effort  must  now  be  made  to  check  the  influence  of  all 
these  discourses  on  the  people ;  and  each  party  of  His  enemies  tried 
in  turn  both  to  gain  a  victory  over  Him  in  argument,  and  to  entrap 
Him  out  of  his  own  mouth.-  The  first  scheme,  concerted  by  the 
Pharisees  with  the  Herodians,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Roman  power, 
was  to  convict  Him  ,of  treason  to  Caesar.  But  .He  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  their  money  bore  the  image  and  superscription  of  Caesar  as  a 
proof  that,  by  accepting  the  emperor's  protection,  they  had  themselves 


w  Matt.  xxi.  20-22 ;  Mark  xL  20-26. 
13  Matt.  xxi.  23-32;    Mark  xi.  27-33; 
Luke  XX.  1-8. 
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decided  the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute,  and  He  laid  down  for  all 
such  cases  the  great  law,  "Render  to  CaBsar  the  things  that  are 
Caasar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  axe  God*s."  So  they  were  put  to 
silence." 

The  Sadducees  made  the  next  attempt,  proposing  a  case  which 
seemed  to  place  the  Mosaic  law  of  levirate  marriages  in  conflict  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  so  tempting  Jesus  either  to  join 
them  in  denying  the  doctrine,  or  to  discredit  the  authority  of  Moses. 
After  sweeping  away  the  fallacy  by  declaring  the  spirituality  of  the 
future  state,  Christ  goes  on  to  refute  the  Sadducean  objections  to  the 
resurrection  out  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which  some  suppose  to 
have  been  the  only  part  of  the  Scriptures  that  they  received. 
The  argument,  from  the  fact  of  God's  declaring  himself  to  Moses 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  "  they  all  live 
unto  God,""  may  seem  rather  to  bear  upon  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  than  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  this  was  the 
very  point  of  the  Sadducean  heresy.  They  acknowledged  neither 
angel  nor  disembodied  spirit,  and  so  from  their  point  of  view  the 
argument  was  conclusive.** 

On  learning  the  discomfiture  of  their  rivals,  the  Pharisees  made  a 
last  combined  eiffort  for  victory.  Their  own  teaching  was  full  of 
subtle  comparisons  and  minute  distinctions  between  the  various  com- 
mandments of  God*s  law.  They  might  well  suppose  that  they  were 
opening  an  imbounded  field  for  controversy,  and  obtaining  immense 
chances  of  advantage,  by  proposing  the  question,  "  Which  is  the 
great  commandment  in  the  law?"  or,  as  it  stands  in  St.  Mark, 
"  Which  is  the  first  commandment  of  all  f^  The  reply  was  at  once 
our  Lord's  final  triumph  over  error  and  the  very  central  truth  of"  all 
His  doctrine.  Heedless  of  their  refinements.  He  marks  that  as  the 
first  and  great  commandment  which  is  the  sura  and  root  of  all  the 
rest,  Love  to  God  ;  created  as  a  principle  in  the  hearty  imbuing  the 
soul — the  whole  nature  of  the  living  man,  formed  into  a  sound 
doctrine  by  the  mind,  and  carried  out  practically  with  all  his  strength. 
It  deserves  remark,  that  the  tongue,  which  is  so  often  the  only 
instrument  of  professing  love  to  God,  is  not  here  mentioned.  To 
complete  the  lesson,  and  to  leave  no  room  for  perverse  distinctions 
between  duties  to  God  and  man,  our  Lord  makes  the  second  com- 
mandment, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  the  necessary 
result  and  complement  of  the  first.  The  lesson  was  the  more  im- 
pressive and  convincing,  inasmuch  as  this  double  commandment  was 

*<  Matt.  xxii.  15-22 ;  Mark  ziL  13-17 ;  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  other 

Luke  zx.  20-26.  Scriptures,  and  demolishes  the  fancy  that 

" Exod.  iii.  6.    "In  the  buth **  is  sup-  the  Jews  had  no  knowledge  of  a  future 

posed  to  denote  this  section  of  the  Book  of  state.    (See  above,  p.  144.) 

Exodus.  The  phrase  "Even  Moees  shewed"  '"Matt,  xxii  23-33;  Mark  xii.  18-27; 

indicates  how  much  wider  an  argument  Luke  xx.  27-40. 
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not,  though  it  might  well  have  been,  the  Great  Teacher's  epitome  of 
the  law  in  His  own  words,  but  both  its  branches  were  to  be  found, 
in  so  many  words,  in  the  law  of  Moses.  So,  in  our  Saviour's  private 
exposition  of  the  same  doctrine  to  His  disciples.  He  taught  them 
that  it  was  no  new  commandment,  though  it  had  a  new  life,  as 
coming  from  Himself,  and  as  a  principle  created  in  their  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

This  was  the  last  lesson  of  positive  doctrine  that  our  Saviour 
taught  in  public.  He  had  begun  His  ministry  by  declaring  that  He 
came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets :  He  closed  it  by  announcing 
that  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law."  Scarcely  less  interesting 
than  the  truth  itself  is  the  effect  it  had  on  the  hearers.  The  very 
Scribe  who  had  proposed  the  question,  seeing  the  harmony  of  the 
answer  with  Scripture,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  its  spiritual 
meaning  which  all  his  learning  had  never  given  him  before,  was  the 
first  to  confess  its  truth  in  words  worthy  of  being  adopted  as  the 
Christian  creed,  and  with  a  heartiness  which  called  forth  from  Jesus 
the  reply,  "  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  There 
the  sacred  story  leaves  him :  but  may  we  not  suppose  him  to  be  a 
type  of  many,  who  were  prepared  in  heart,  at  this  last  hour  of  Christ's 
ministry,  for  the  conversion  which  passed  upon  them  after  His 
ascension  ?  "  * 

§  5.  Meanwhile  our  Lord's  reply  had  finally  silenced  all  the 
cavillers :  "  No  man  after  that  durst  ask  Him  any  question."  And 
now  the  time  was  come  for  Him  to  question  them,  and  to  make  a 
last  exposure  of  their  destructive  system  of  hypocrisy,  as  a  warning 
to  His  disciples  and  the  people.  Looking  upon  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  had  assembled  in  the  Temple  to  enjoy  their  expected 
triumph.  He  proposed  a  question  which  at  once  implied  His  own 
double  claim  to  the  throne  of  David  and  of  God,  and  left  those  who 
rejected  it  in  either  part  without  excuse : — How  could  Christ  be  at 
the  same  time  David's  Son,  and  his  Lord,  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God  ?  ^  The  only  possible  answer  was  that  full 
admission  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
would  have  identified  Him  in  all  points  with  Jesus;  and  rather 
than  confess  this,  their  obstinate  silence  rejected  the  last  opportunity 
of  offered  grace.*^ 

Then  ensued  our  Lord's  final  outpouring  of  just  indignation  on 
the  false  and  profligate  teachers  who  had  long  led  on  th^  people,  like 
the  blind  leading  the  blind,  to  the  ruin  they  were  soon  to  consummate. 
The  woes  denounced  on  the  "  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,"  by 
the  voice  of  God's  own  Son  in  BUs  holy  Temple,  in  the  character  of  a 

»  Matt.  xxu.  34-40 ;  Mark  xii.  28-34. 

»  2  Sam.  xxiii  2 ;  Ps.  ex.  I :  comp.  Acts  ti.  34,  36 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25. 
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Judge,  and  as  a  foretaste  of  the  last  judgment,  stand  in  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  blessings  uttered  on  humble  disciples  from  the  Mount, 
just  as  the  crimes  that  called  them  down  were  the  very  opposite  to 
the  virtues  there  inculcated  :  saying  and  not  doing, — binding  grievous 
burthens  for  other  men's  shoulders,  while  they  would  not  so  much 
as  .touch  them, — loving  all  marks  of  outward  honour,  even  in  the 
house  where  God  only  should  be  honoured,  and  displaying  all  forms 
of  ostentatious  devotion,  while  their  lives  were  full  of  rapacity  and 
vice ;  converting  proselytes  to  the  law,  only  to  make  them  twofold 
more  the  children  of  hell  than  themselves, — frittering  away  the 
most  solemn  obligations,  and  at  the  same  time  extenuating  the 
greatest  crimes,  by  their  false  casuistry,— oleansing  the  outside  of  cup 
and  dish,  which  reeked  within  with  abomination  that  they  swallowed 
as  their  daily  food,  "  straining  out  the  gnat,  and  swallowing  the 
camel ; " — ^their  hypocrisy  could  find  no  fitter  image  than  the  whited 
sepulchres,  which  they  were  so  fond  of  garnishing  without,  while 
the  mass  of  corruption  was  still  festering  within.  Ay !  and  the 
fact,  that  their  chiefest  care  was  bestowed  on  the  sepulchres  of  those 
prophets  whom  their  fathers  slew,  suggested  the  climax  of  the 
denunciation.  In  their  affected  care  to  wash  their  hands  of  their 
fathers'  deeds,  they  confessed  themselves  the  children  of  those  who 
slew  the  prophet^  and  were  about  to  surpass  their  worst  crimes  by 
an  act  which  should  bring  on  them  the  guilt  of  all  the  blood  shed 
under  the  Old  Covenant.  At  last  the  utterance  of  wrath  dies  away 
in  tones  of  the  deepest  pity,  as  He  repeats  ^i8  lamentation  over 
Jerusalem,  and  her  doom  of  desolation  till  His  coming.** 

Our  Saviour's  praise  of  the  poor  widow,  who  cast  two  mites — all  she 
had — ^into  the  treasury,  as  having  given  more  than  all  the  sums  that 
the  rich  cast  in  from  their  abundance,  is  the  last  event  of  this  day 
in  the  Temple,  according  to  the  first  three  Evangelists.**  St.  John, 
who  passes  over  the  other  incidents  of  this  and  the  preceding  day, 
relates  the  coming  of  certain  Greeks,  who  were  introduced  by  Philip 
and  Andrew  to  Jesus,  and  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  that  the  hour 
was  now  come  for  the  Son  of  man  to  be  glorified,  and  for  the  Father's 
name  to  be  glorified  by  His  death,  followed  by  the  approving  voice 
of  God  from  heaven.  A  brief  conversation  ensued,  after  which  Jesus 
departed  finally  from  the  Temple,  uttering  His  last  words  of  pro- 
mise to  believers  and  of  warning  to  those  who  rejected  Him ;  words 
addressed  especially  to  many  of  the  chief  rulers,  who  believed  in 
secret,  but  feared  to  confess  Him,  "  for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  of  God."  ** 

§  6.  But  the  greatest  words  of  this  eventful  day  were  uttered  by 
our  Lord  to  His  disciples  after  He  had  left  Jerusalem.    As  unconscious 

22  Matt.  zxiiL  13-39 ;  Mark  xiL  40 ;  Luke  xx.  41. 
»  Mark  xiL  41-44 ;  Luke  zxi.  1-4.  ^  John  xiL  20-60. 
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of  what  was  passing  in  His  mind,  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
inattentive  to  His  prophecy  of  its  ruin,  they  had  called  His  attention, 
as  He  departed  from  the  Temple,  to  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings ; 
and  He  had  replied  that  the  time  was  coming  when  not  one  stone 
would  be  left  upon  another.  The  eastern  valley  was  no  sooner 
crossed,  than  they  began  to  ask  Him  when  these  things  would 
happen,  and  what  would  be  the  signs  of  His  coming  and  of  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  threefold  form  of  this  enquiry  is  an  impor- 
tant guide  to  the  momentous  discourse  which  Jesus  uttered  as  He  sat 
upon  the  slope  of  Olivet,  in  full  view  of  the  Temple.  Here  He  is  seen 
as  the  great  Prophet  of  the  new  dispensation,  briefly  recounting  the 
warnings  long  before  uttered  by  Daniel,  and  yet  to  be  more  fully 
revealed  throtigh  St.  John. 

The  first  part  of  the  discourse  describes  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  perhaps  the  fearful 
calamities  which  attended  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  by 
Hadrian.  Equally  clear  is  the  reference  of  the  last  part,  though  the 
point  of  transition  is  very  difficult  to  fix,  to  the  scenes  preceding  and 
attending  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  final  judgment ;  and  to  these 
a  practical  application  is  given  by  the  parables  of  the  faithful 
and  unfaithful  Servant,  and  of  the  wise  and  foolish  Virgins ;  while 
the  whole  concludes  with  a  plain  description  of  the  judgment  day.^ 

§  7.  Meanwhile  the  rulers  and  chief  priests,  with  the  scribes  and 
elders  of  the  people,  met  again  at  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  to  consult 
how  they  could  secure  the  prey  which  seemed  to  have  escaped  them.^ 
The  scheme  of  arresting  Him  in  the  Temple,  or  of  stirring  up  either 
liie  Roman  government  or  the  popular  fury,  had  been  foiled  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  His  own  prudence  and  triumph  in 
every  argument ;  and  now  they  still  feared  that  any  attempt  to 
apprehend  Him  on  the  feast  day  would  provoke  an  insurrection. 
The  only  course  left  was  to  seize  Him  by  treachery  in  His  retirement ; 
and  for  this  an  opportunity  was  unexpectedly  offered  this  very  night. 
Judas  Iscariot,  whom  Jesus  had  foreknown  as  the  traitor  from  the 
first,  came  to  the  chief  priests,  and  agreed  to  place  his  Master  in 
their  hands .  for  the  paltry  bribe  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  very 
sum  fixed  in  the  law  as  compensation  for  the  life  of  a  slave.^  Judas 
stands  alone  in  sacred  history  as  a  man  devoted  by  name,  by  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  Himself,  to  perdition.  How  then  did  he  obtain  this 
awful  pre-eminence  ?  Simply  by  love  of  the  world.  He  is  the  most 
marked  type  of  those  false  disciples  who  joined  Christ  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  earthly  kingdom ;  and  when  our  Lord's  repeated  announce- 
ments of  His  sufiferings  and  death  shewed  this  to  be  a  vain  hope,  he 


^  Malt,  xziv.,  XXV. ;  Mark  xiii. ;  Luke 
xxi.  6-36. 

'"Ex.  xxi.  32:  comp.  Zech.  xi.  12,  13; 
MatU  xxvii.  9.    We  ahall  have  to  recur  to 


the  folfllment  of  this  prophecy,  viewed  as 
the  completion  of  the  first  stage  in  the 
establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  (see 
chap.  xix.  ^  20.) 
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prepared  to  sell  himself  and  his  Master  to  the  rulers.  He  seems  to 
have  had  that  practical  talent  for  business  which  gains  confidence, 
and  was  made  the  treasurer  of  the  little  band;  and  this  position 
became  a  snare  to  him.  In  that  character  he  raised  his  hypocritical 
objection  to  the  wastefulness  of  Mary's  act  of  self-devotion,  contem- 
plating the  securing,  the  common  purse  for  himself  in  the  approaching 
end : — "  This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  because  he 
was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  what  was  put  therein."*' 
The  reply  of  Jesus,  implying  his  knowledge  that  Judas  cared  as  little 
for  the  poor  as  for  Him,  seems  to  have  set  the  seal  to  the  traitor's  pur- 
pose ;  for  Matthew  and  Mark  place  his  communication  to  the  chief 
priests  immediately  after  the  feast  in  Bethany.  Whether  that  feast 
be  rightly  placed  after  the  Sabbath  (on  Saturday  evening)*,  or  on  the 
Tuesday  evening,  it  seems  clear  from  the  three  Evangelists  that  the 
latter  was  the  date  of  Judas's  bargain,  two  days  before  the  Passover.* 
§  8.  Wednesday^  the  IZth  of  Nisan  {April  4:th). — Having,  on  the 
previous  evenihg,  told  His  disciples  the  time  of  His  betrayal,  though 
without  naming  the  traitor,  our  Lord  remained  at  Bethany  till  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  and  a  solenm  silence  rests  over  this  period  of 
His  life.    A  sacred  poet  has  jrentured  to  fill  up  the  interval : — 

•*  On  thee  and  thine,  thy  warfare  and  thine  end. 

Even  in  His  hour  of  agony  He  thought, 
When,  ere  the  final  pang  His  soul  should  rend, 

Tli€  ransom'd  spirits  one  by  one  were  brought        • 
To  His  mind's  eye-^two  silent  nights  aqd  days 
In  calmnffls  for  His  far-seen  hour  He  stays."  ^ 

At  all  events,  the  lesson  is  most  impressive  that,  in  the  very  last 
week  of  His  ministry,  after  three  days  of  incessant  activity,  our  Lord 
secured  this  unbroken  interval  of  holy  contemplation,  as  the  fittest 
preparation  for  His  Passion.  The  idea,  that  He  may  have  spent  the 
day  in  converse  with  His  disciples,  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  silence 
of  St.  John,  who  is  so  full  in  his  relation  of  the  next  day's  scenes. 

§  9.  Thursday,  the  l^th  of  Niaan  {April  6th).—*'  Then  came  the 
day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  the  "Passover  must  be  killed."  **  The 
exact  time  appointed  in  the  law  for  killing  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  on 
the  14:th  of  Nisan  "  between  the  evenings,"  or  about  sunset.  As  to 
the  exact  time,  the  Babbis  are  divided :  some  interpreting  the  phrase 
of  the  interval  between  sunset  and  the  end  of  twilight ;  others  of  the 
interval  between  the  marked  decline  of  the  sun  towards  the  horizon 
and  the  actual  sunset.  For  many  reasons  the  latter  appears  to  be  the 
correct  view ;  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  lamb  was  killed 
soon  after  the  evening  sacrifice  (the  9th  hour),  which,  allowing  for 


S7  John  xiL  6. 

»  Matt.  zxvi.  1,  2,  14-16;  Mark  ziv.  1, 
2, 10, 11 ;  Luke  xxii.  1-6. 
**  Keble,  ChriUian  Tear :  Monday  fte- 


fore&tster. 

*  Luke  xxiL  7,  The  *•  Passover  "  means 
here  the  Paschal  Lamb.  The  importance 
of  noticing  this  will  appear  presently. 
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the  time  of  roasting  it,  would  bring  the  Paschal  Supper  to  the  usual 
hour  of  the  evening  meal,  and  so  within  the  14th  day.  The  Feast 
of  the  Passover  itself,  in  other  words  the  Feast  or  Days  of  unleavened 
bread,  did  not  properly  begin  till  after  sunset  and  the  paschal  meal, 
so  that  the  l^th  of  Nisan  was  the  first  day  of  the  Feast, 

But,  as  all  leaven  was  scrupulously  removed  about  noon  on  the  14tb, 
in  preparation  for  the  feast,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  call  this  "  the 
day,^^  or  as  Matthew  and  Mark  have  it,  "  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread."  ^*  So  Josephus,  in  one  place,  makes  the  14th  of  Nisan  the 
first  day  of  the  feast,  which  he  elsewhere  fixes  to  the  15th;  and  he 
assigns  eight  days  as  its  duration.*^  These  considerations  afford  great 
help  in  deciding  the  important  question, — Was  the  supper  which 
our  Lord  ate  with  His  disciples  on  the  Thursday  evening  the  true 
Paschal  Supper,  or  did  the  latter  fall  on  the  following  evening,  the 
same  as  that  of  His  crucifixion  ?  ^  The  truth  of  the  former  view 
could  never  have  been  questioned,  had  we  possessed  the  first  three 
G-ospels  only.  They  expressly  call  the  Supper  of  the  Thursday 
evening  the  passover ;  and  even  if  St.  John  does  not  so  call  it,  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  his  silence,  any  more  than  from  his  not 
mentioning  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  considering  th6 
supplementary  nature  of  his  Gospel.^ 

There  are,  however,  other  passages  in  St.  John's  narrative  of  our 
Saviour's  pa^ion,  which  'seem  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the 
Passover  was  yet  to  be  eaten  on  the  Friday  evening ;  but  all  these 
passages  admit  of  another  explanation.^  The  beautiful  idea,  of 
making  the  time  when  "  Christ  our  'Passover  was  slain  for  us " 
coincide  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  has  influenced  many 
.  a  devout  mind ;  but  every  such  temptation  to  tamper  with  historic 
truth,  besides  being  inadmissible  by  the  laws  of  evidence,  generally 
involves  the  retribution  of  losing  some  more  valuable  point.  The 
true  view  seems  to  be  that  our  Lord  observed  this,  the  greatest 
sacrifice  of  the  Old  Covenant,  before  He  offered  the  one  great  sacrifice 
of  the  New ;  and  by  so  doing  He  ©xactly  fulfilled  the  type.  For  the 
Passover  was  the  sign  of  God's  merciful  forbearance  to  His  people  : 
their  actual  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  type  of  salvation  by  Christ, 
took  place  on  the  following  day.  The  case  has  a  beautiful  analogy 
to  that  of  the  Sabbath.     Our  Lord  rested  in  the  grave  on  the  Jewish 


»  Matt.  xxvi.  It ;  Mark  xiv.  12.  Our 
translators  have  created  imnecessary  diffi- 
culty by.  inserting,  in  the  former  passage, 
•♦  the  [feast  of]  unleavened  bread." 

s>  Joseph.  Ant.  iL  15,  $  1 ;  iii.  10,  $  5 ; 
B.  J.  V.  3,  $  I. 

»  The  latter  day  of  course  involves  the 
moving  all  the  previous  events  of  the  week 
one  day  back  among  the  days  of  the  month, 
the  days  of  the  week  remaining  the  same ; 


for  that  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  slain  on  the 
evening  of  fA«  lAth  qfNimn,  and  that  Christ 
'Was  crucified  on  Friday,  are  fixed  data. 

«*  We  by  no  means  admit,  however,  that 
this  supper  is  not  intended  in  John  ziii.  1. 
See  below. 

^  For  the  detailed  argument,  see  Notei 
and  lUustrations  (B),  in  which  is  also  given 
an  account  of  the  feast,  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary ta  explain  our  Lord's  Supp3r. 
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3abbath,  before  he  instituted,  by  .His  resurrection,  the  New  Sabbath 
of  holy  joy  and  active  benevolence, — the  Lord's  Day.  In  both  cases 
the  "  oldness  of  the  letter  "  was  duly  fulfilled,  before  it  was  succeedeti 
by  "  the  newness  of  the  spirit."  Our  Lord  first  united  with  the 
Jews,  His  brethren  after  the  flesh,  in  observing  the  form  of  the  old 
sacrifice ;  and  then,  having  done  with  old  things,  He  took  the  first 
step  in  making  all  things  new,  by  offering  Himself  as  the  true 
sacrifice,  **  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'* 
These  preliminary  difficulties  being  removed,  so  as  we  trust  to  throw 
a  clearer  light  on  the  spirit  of  this,  the  most  momentous  event  in  the 
sacred  history,  we  return  to  the  naiTative. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  disciples,  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  a 
'^tum  to  the  city,  asked  the  Master  where  they  should  prepare  the 
Passover.  He  sent  Peter  and  John  into  the  city  to  a  certain  man, 
whom  they  were  to  recc^nize  by  a  sign,  and  who,  at  the  simple 
intimation  of  the  Lord's  will,  shewed  them  to  a  large  upper  room, 
furnished  and  in  proper  order,  where  they  prepared  the  feast.  En- 
tering the.  city  privately,  while  the  people  were  similarly  engaged  in 
their  several  households,  Jesus  sat  down  with  the  twelve  apostles 
to  eat  the  Passover  before  sunset. 

§  10.  The  Evening  and  Night  of  Thursday,  AprU  6th :  the  14M- 
16th  Nisan,^^ — Following  the  usual  order  of  the  feast,  after  first 
assming  the  disciples  of  the  ardent  desire  He  had  felt  to  eat  with 
them  this  His  last  Passover  on  earth,  and  promising  its  fulfilment  in 
God's  Kingdom,  He  took  the  first  of  the  four  cups  of  wine  mixed 
with  water,  whicb  were  drunk  at  the  feast,  and  having  given  thanks. 
He  bade  them  divide  it  among  themselves,  for  that  He  would  not 
drink  wine  till  the  Kingdom  of  God  should  come.**  For  this  refusal 
of  the  cup,  which  He  repeated  later  in  the  feast,  there  seems  to  have 
been  both  a  physical  and  a  ceremonial  reason.  Li  the  same  spirit  in 
which  he  refused  the  opiate,  which  was  commonly  offered  before 
crucifixion,  He  would  not  incur  either  the  danger  or  the  suspicion 
of  his  mind  being  clouded  with  wine ;  and  he  abstained  also  as  the 
officiating  priest,  about  to  lay  down  his  own  life  in  sacrifice. 

Even  as  the  cup  was  passing  round,  the  disciples  again  raised  the 
old  question,  which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest  in  that  Kingdom 
of  which  He  had  spoken.  He  decided  the  controversy  by  marking 
the  place  of  the  faithful  servant  as  that  of  the  highest  honour, 
according  to  His  own  example ;  and  promised  an  ample  recompense 


3SB  It  is  impo68ible  here  to  keep  exactly 
to  the  Jewish  reckoning  of  the  days,  as  there 
is  nothing  in  the  narrative  ta  determine 
the  precise  moment  of  sunset  We  know 
that  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  slain  before 
the  14th  of  Kisan  closed ;  but  so  near  sun- 
set, that  the  "  Lord's  Supper  "  was  probably 


instituted  after  the  dividing  point  was 
passed— Another  indication,  perhaps,  of  the 
transition  from  aid  to  new  things.  It  was 
not  till  nightfall  that  Jesus  went  forth 
with  His  disciples  to  Gethsemane. 

»Matt  xxvL  17-20;  Mark  xiv.  12-lt; 
Luke  xxii.  7-14. 
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for  their  share  in  His  humiliation.^  Then,  ming  from  the  table, 
before  beginning  to  eat  the  supper,**  He  at  once  enforced  the  lesson, 
and  gave  them  a  proof  of  His  love  enduring  to  the  end,  by  girding 
Himself  with  a  towel  and  washing  their  feet,  the  most  humble  of  all 
menial  services.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  Peter,  with  his  wonted 
ardour,  refused  at  first ;  but,  when  Jesus  told  him  that  this  washing 
was  a  sign  of  union  to  Him,  he  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  not  my  feet  only, 
but  also  my  hands  and  my  head.*'  Our  Lord's  reply  taught  the 
distinction  between  the  washing  which  renews  the  nature  and  that 
which  needs  daily  repetition  to  cleanse  from  daily  pollution,  and  He 
added,  "  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all ; "  for  Judas  had  been  a  partaker  of 
the  rite.s» 

Resuming  his  garments,  Jesus  discoursed  further  of  the  example 
He  had  now  given,  and  once  more  hinted  at  the  traitor.  For  now 
this  bitter  sorrow  had  taken  full  possession  of  His  mind ;  and  their 
sitting  down  again  to  the  feast  was  followed  by  the  affecting  scene  of 
His  plainly  declaring  that  the  traitor  was  one  of  them.  In  their 
sorrow  and  confusion  they  ask,  "  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  Is  it  I  ? "  Judas 
asks  the  same  question,  lest  he  should  seem  guilty,  but  he  alone 
hears  the  answer,  "Thou  hast  said  it."  Peter  now  urges  John, 
who  reclined  next  Jesus  at  supper,  with  his  head  upon  His  bosom, 
to  beg  the  Master  to  tell  them  who  should  be  the  traitor;  and  to 
his  request  Jesus  replies,  "  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop, 
when  I  have  dipped  it."*®  It  seems  that  John  had  not  time  to 
communicate  the  answer  to  the  other  disciples ;  for  when  the  sign 
was  followed  by  the  command,  given  with  all  the  dignity  of  self- 
sacrifice,  "  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  they  supposed  it  only  to 
be  some  comfaission  given  to  Judas  as  the  purse-bearer,  and  they 
were  still,  to  say  the  least,  in  doubt  about  the  tmitor.  So  he  went 
forth  to  concert  his  measures  with  the  rulers,  under  cover  of  the 
night  which  had  now  set  in. 

Then  Christ  announced  to  those  who  were  left,  that  the  hour  was 
come  for  the  Son  of  Man  to  be  glorified,  and  for  God  to  be  glorified 
in  Him ;  that  He  was  going  before  them  on  a  path  by  which  they 
should  soon  follow  Him,  but  that  they  were  not  yet  ready ;  and  mean- 
while He  gave  them  the  new  commandment,  that  they  should  love 
one  another.  The  impatient  zeal  of  Peter  rebelled  at  the  thought 
of  not  following  his  Master  now ;  and  his  self-deceiving  readiness  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  Christ's  sake  was  rebuked  by  the  prediction, 
that  he  would  deny  Him  thrice  on  that  very  night  before  the  crowing 


'f  Luke  xxii.  24-30. 

«  This  we  take  to  be  the  true  meaning 
of  John  xiiL  1.  The  phrase,  *•  supper  being 
ended,"  in  v.  2,  is  based  on  the  inferior 
f  eading  yevofi^vov  for  yivofUvov, 


3»  See  especially  v.  2. 

«>  Matt  xzvi.  25 ;  John  xiiL  26.  The  sop 
or  morsel  (ij/utniw)  was  a  portion  of  the 
bitter  herbs,  dipped  into  the  sauce.  caUed 
charatetht  as  to  which  see  p.  287. 
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of  the  cock ;  while  the  other  disciples,  who  might  be  beginning  to 
think  themselves  above  the  weakness  of  Peter  as  well  as  the  treachery 
of  Judas,  were  warned  that  they  too  would  abandon  Him  that  night 
and  be  scattered  abroad ;  but  He  appointed  to  meet  them  in  Galilee 
after  His  resurrection.*^ 

§  11.  Either  just  before  or  just  after  this  scene,  as  the  supper  was 
drawing  to  an  end,  Christ  took  a  loaf  of  the  unleavened  bread,  and 
having  given  thanks.  He  broke  it  and  gave  it  them  to  eat,  as  the 
emblem  of  His  body,  broken  for  men.  Then,  the  supper  being  ended. 
He  took  a  cup,  the  third  of  those  usually  partaken  of,  and  divided  it 
in  like  manner  among  them,  as  the  pledge  of  the  New  Covenant  in 
His  blood,  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Thus  He  instituted  the 
Lord's  Suppeb,  to  be  observed  to  all  future  time,  in  remembrance 
ofHim.*2 

Between  the  end  of  the  meal  and  the  hymns  of  praise  which 
followed  it,  there  was  an  interval  of  most  soleron  and  delightful  con- 
verse, in  which  the  disciples^  bowed  down  with  sorrow  at  what  they 
had  heard,  were  assured  that  He  would  not  leave  tliem  comfortless, 
though  hated  and  persecuted  by  the  world,  but  He  would  come  again 
to  take  them  to  the  mansions  He  now  went  to  prepare  for  them ;  and 
that  meanwhile  they  would  be  divinely  comforted,  enlightened,  and 
inspired  for  their  work  by  the  Paracletef  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth* 
Those  exquisite  chapters  of  St.  John  which  contain  this  discourse 
conclude  with  that  most  solemn  and  affecting  of  all  the  utterances  of 
human  language,  our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer  in  presence  of  His 
disciples.**  The  momentous  scenes  transacted  in  that  upper  chamber 
ended  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  probably  the  "  Great  Hallel " 
(Psalms  cxv.-cxviii.)  which  concluded  the  whole  ceremony,  and 
then  they  went  out  together  to  the  first  scene  of  suffering  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.** 

§.  12.  Going  down  into  the  ravine  which  divides  Jerusalem  from 
the  Mount,  they  crossed  the  brook  Kedron,  and  entered  the  Garden 
of  Gtethsemane  (the  Oil  Press),  A  part  of  the  garden  still  exists 
between  the  brook  and  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  marked  by  a  few 
olive-trees,  which  are  old  enough  to  have  grown  there  since  our 
Saviour's  time^**  Here  Jesus  took  apart  the  same  three  disciples, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  who  had  seen  His  glory  on  the  mount  of 


«i  John  xiii.  36-38 ;  Matt  xzvi.  31-36 ; 
Mark  zlv.  27-31.  It  is  impossible,  wlthiu 
our  limits,  to  discuss  all  the  minute  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  order  of  the  different 
Evangelists.  They  are  ably  treated  in 
Dr.  Robinson's  Harmony. 

4*  Matt.  xxvi.  26-29 ;  Mark  zlv.  22-25 ; 
Luke  xxiL  19,  20 ;  1  Ck>r.  xL  23-25. 

4»  John  xiv.-rvii  The  break  at  xiv.  31 
is  only  apparent.     It  indicates  the  first 


movement  towards  departure;  but  the 
discourse  is  resumed  and  concluded  before 
th^  leave  the  bouse.' 

**  Matt  xzvl.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26 ;  Luke 
xxiL39. 

«  The  present  garden  is  50  paces  square. 
That  it  was  much  larger  is  clear  from 
Luke  xxiL  41.  There  are  8  trees,  the  age 
of  which  has  been  reckoned  at  2000  years. 
See  ftirther,  p.  285. 
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transfiguration,  to  be  near  Him  during  that  last  agony  of  tempta- 
tion, which  darkened  His  soul  and  convulsed  His  frame.  Leaving 
them  with  the  charge  to  watch,  for  He  knew  that  the  traitor  was 
approaching,  He  retired  about  a  stone's-throw  further,  to  pray,  while 
His  spirit  was  overwhelmed  with  terror  as  He  contemplated  the  sins 
of  mankind  that  were  now  laid  upon  Him.**  His  human  nature 
shrank  from  the  burthen,  which  His  will  to  save  mankind  still 
resolved  to  bear.  In  agonizing  prayer  to  His  Father,  He  contem- 
plates for  a  moment  some  possible  alternative : — "  Abba !  Father ! 
all  things  are  possible  unto  Thee ! " — ^in  the  resources  of  divine  om- 
nipotence there  might  be  some  other  method  of  saving  man — "  If  it 
be  possible,  if  Thou  be  willing,  take  away  this  cup  from  me " — in 
which  the  torture  of  the  scourge  and  the  cross  was  the  least  bitter 
ingredient :  but  He  leaves  all  to  His  Father's  will ;  "  nevertheless, 
not  My  will,  but  Thine  be  done  I  "  In  no  scene  of  our  Lord's  life  do 
we  behold  more  clearly  the  union  of  His  perfect  humanity  with  His 
divinity.  K,  at  the  first  view,  the  former  element  seems  the  more 
conspicuous,  we  must  remember  that  this  was  the  very  crisis  of  His 
humiliation,  in  which,  laying  aside  His  divine  attributes,  "  He  hum- 
bled Himself  and  became  obedient  to  death,"  bowing  down  before 
the  Father,  as  the  representative  of  sinful  man.  But  the  very  power 
to  do  this,  the  close  communion  with  His  Father  concerning  His 
will  and  counsels,  and  the  perfect  triumph  of  resignation  over  all 
human  weakness,  are  proofs  of  His  true  deity.  Encouraged  by  His 
example,  and  strengthened  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  many  a  follower  of 
Christ  has  drunk  the  cup  of  suffering  and  self-denial  because  it  was- 
God's  will ;  but  for  them  that  cup  has  never  been  mixed  with  the 
bitterness  of  God's  wrath.  In  this  fearful  conflict  Jesus  was  not  left 
alone.  As  in  His  first  great  temptation,  an  angel  from  heaven 
strengthened  Him.  But  His  last  earthly  comfort  failed ;  for,  when 
He  came  to  His  discii)les.  He  found  them  sleeping!  The  well- 
deserved  rebuke,  directed  especially  to  Peter,  who  had  boasted  of 
his  power  to  follow  his  Master  even  to  death, — "  What,  could  ye  not 
watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation ! " — is  softened  by  the  compassionate  excuse,  "  The  spirit 
indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak ! "  A  second  and  third  time 
He  departs  to  reiterate  the  same  prayer,  and  returns  to  find  them 
sunk  in  sleep  so  profound  that  they  knew  not  what  to  answer  Him. 
But  the  third  time  He  rouses  them  by  announcing  the  danger  against 
which  they  should  have  watched,  and  says,  with  an  irony  which 
lets  them  know  that  the  opportunity  was  now  past  for  rendering  the 
last  service  He  had  asked  of  them : — "  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your 
rest :  it  is  enough,  the  hour  is  come ;  behold,  the  Son  of  Man  is 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners ! "  And  now  that  they  are  fully 
<•  "  He  began  to  be  sore  amaxed  and  to  be  very  h^vy,"  Mark  adv.  33; 
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awake.  He  adds,  " Rise. up,  let  us  go;  lo,  be  that  betrayeth  Me  is  at 
hand."« 

§  13.  At  the  same  moment,  torches  were  seen  among  the  trees, 
and  a  multitude  appeared,  consisting  of  officers  of  the  Temple,  and 
others,  hastily  armed  with  swords  and  staves,  sent  by  the  chief 
priests  under  the  guidance  of  the  traitor  Judas ;  for  he  well  knew 
the  garden,  where  he  had  spent  many  an  hour  with  Jesus.  The 
Lord  gave  Himself  into  their  hands  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove 
how  entirely  the  surrender  was  His  own  act.  Twice  they  re- 
coiled from  His  presence  and  fell  to  the  ground,  before  Judas  took 
courage  to  give  the  signal  to  seize  Him,  by  the  traitor's  kiss.  At 
the  sight  of  the  officers  binding  his  Master,  Peter  drew  his  sword, 
one  of  the  only  two  that  the  disciples  had,  and  struck  off  the  right 
ear  of  one  of  the  high-priest's  servants.**  Christ  rebuked  his  un- 
timely zeal,  in  obtruding  such  puny  help  upon  Him  who  could  have 
commanded  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  provoking  violence  from  the 
captors ;  at  the  same  time  healing  the  servant'^  ear.  Then,  turning 
to  the  officers.  He  remonstrated  against  their  show  of  force  as  if  He 
were  a  thief,  when  they  might  have  taken  Him  any  day  as  He  was 
teaching  in  the  Temple.  To  both  parties  He  explained  that  this 
hour  of  triumph  was  granted  to  them  and  to  the  powers  of  darkness, 
in  order  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled. 

The  disciples  were  afraid  to  share  or  even  to  watch  His  fate,  as 
He  had  foretold.  "  They  all  forsook  Him,  and  fled."  The  concern 
of  Peter  to  make  good  his  boast,  and  the  love  of  John,  induced 
them  alone  of  all  the  rest  to  follow  at  a  safe  distance.  There  was 
indeed  one  young  man,  an  attendant,  it  seems,  on  Jesus  or  one  of 
the  Apostles,  who  ventured  to  follow  Christ;  but,  y^hen  he  was 
seized  by  his  only  garment,  he  fled,  leaving  it  in  the  captor's  hand. 
The  particular  mention  of  this  incident  by  Mark  only,  has  given  rise 
to  the  conjecture  that  it  refers  to  himself.*^ 

The  divine  prisoner  was  led  first  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  high-priest,  Gaiaphas ;  perhaps  to  avoid  committing  the 
rulers  publicly,  till  it  was  decided  whether  they  would  risk  a  public 
trial.  But  there  seems  now  to  have  been  no  wish  to  draw  back ; 
and  Annas  sent  Him  bound  to  Gaiaphas,  who  had  already  openly 
advised  His  death.^ 

Peter  and  John  still  followed  at  a  distance;  but  John,  having 
some  acquaintance  with  the  high-priest,  not  only  ventured  himself 
into  the  palace,  but  spoke  to  the  female  servant  at  the  door,  who 


«7Matt.  zxvL  36-46;  Mark  ziv.  32-43; 
Luke  X3cii.  39-46.  Some  interpret  the 
words  interrogatively :  "  Are  you  sUU 
asleep  and  taking  your  rest?  You  have 
indulged  in  it  long  enough,"  &c. 

^  St.  John  alone  names  Peter  and  the 


servant ;  an  indication  of  the  late  date  of 
his  (iospel,  when  the  names  could  be  given 
with  safety. 

•  Mark  xiv.  61,  62. 

w  Tliia  point  is  expressly  referred  to  by 
St.  John,  xviii.  14. 
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let  in  Peter.  To  understand  what  ensued,  the  structure  of  an 
oriental  house  should  he  rememhered.  The  gate  gives  entrance  to 
'  an  open  courtyard,  and  it  was  in  the  middle  of  this  court  that  the 
servants  and  officers  made  a  fire  to  keep  off  the  chilness  of  a  spring 
night.  Jesus  was  led  into  one  of  the  chamhers  opening  into  the 
court,  whence  He  could  see  what  passed  round  the  fire.  Where 
John  was  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  seems  that,  being  known  to  the 
servants,  he  was  left  immolested,  and  so  became  an  eye-witness  of 
what  followed  to  the  very  end;  and  hence  the  vast  importance 
which  is  assigned  to  his  testimony. 

Peter,  with  characteristic  rashness,  ventured  into  the  circle  round 
the  fire,  which  was  soon  joined  by  the  damsel  who  had  given  him 
admittance.  She  looked  at  Peter,  and  recognized  him  as  the  disciple 
of  Jesus ;  but  he  rudely  denied  it.  Alarmed  and  consciencenstricken, 
he  retired  to  the  porch,  just  in  time  to  hear  the  first  warning  note*of 
cock-crow.  Soon  after,  another  maid  pointed  him  out  to  the  by- 
standers, saying,  "  He  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth ; "  and  Peter's 
fears  only  led  him  to  a  more  resolute  denial.  About  an  hour  later, 
the  evidence  against  him  was  completed  by  a  kinsman  of  Malchus, 
the  servant  whose  ear  he  had  cut  off.  This  man  declared  that  he- 
had  seen  him  in  the  garden.  Peter's  continued  denials  only  furnished 
fresh  proofs  to  the  bystanders  by  means  of  his  Galilean  dialect ;  and, 
thus 'convicted,  he  added  oaths  and  curses  to  the  protestation,  "I  . 
know  not  the  man."  At  that  moment  the  cock  crew  again ;  Jesus 
turned  and  looked  on  Peter  from  the  room  where  He  was  waiting  in 
bonds ;  and  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly." 

Such  was  the  end  of  Peter's  readiness  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
'  Master's  sake.  More  than  thirty  years  later,  he  was  permitted  to  fol- 
low, as  Christ  had  promised  him,  in  the  path  of  martyrdom ;  but  now 
Jesus  had  to  tread  that  path  alone,  as  His  sacrifice  alone  could  atone 
for  sin.  His  demeanour  throughout  His  trials,  first  before  the  San- 
hedrim, and  then  before  Pilate,  is  to  be  viewed  in  a  threefold  aspect, — 
as  a  man  falsely  accused,  as  a  religious  teacher  called  to  defend  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  as  the  Son  of  God,  arraigned  in  His  humi- 
liation before  those  who  would  in  the  last  day  stand  at  His  judgment 
seat.  He  knew  how  the  trial  would  end,  nay,  how  it  must  end,  in 
order  that  the  very  purpose  of  His  mission  might  not  foil;  but, 
while  He  scorns,  in  dignified  silence,  to  urge  the  illegality  of  the 
procedure  and  the  weakness  of  the  evidence,  before  judges  who  had 
prejudged  the  case,  neither  does  He  utter  a  word  of  unseemly  bra- 

ii'Matt.  xxvi.  47-68 ;  69,  75 ;  Mark  xiv. 
43-54 ;  66-72 ;  Luke  xziL  47-62 ;  John^viii. 
1-18,  25-27.  We  do  not  enter  on  the  minor 
que&tions  as  to  the  order  of  the  three  denials, 
which  again  illustrate  that  unity  amidst 
diversity  which  characteriiies  fiedtbful  wit- 


The  double  crowing  of  the  cock, 
mentioned  only  by  St  Mark,  is  consistent 
with  everyday  experience,  and  forms  a 
valuable  note  of  time ;  for  the  cock  always 
crows  soon  after  midnight,  as  weU  as  at  the 
break  of  day. 
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vado  or  provocation.    ^  In  His  humiliation,  His  judgment  was  taken 
away,  yet  He  opened  not  His  mouth ! " 

The  first  interrogation  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  high- 
priest  just  after  Peter's  first  denial,  preparatory  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrim  at  dawn.  *'  The  high-priest  asked  Jesus  of  His  disciples, 
and  of  His^  doctrine." "  The  former  question  may  have  been  de- 
signed to  ascertain,  before  summoning  the  Sanhedrim,  how  far  the 
new  leaven  had  spread  among  its  members ;  *  but  Jesus  betrayed 
no  man.  To  the  other  question  He  only  replied  by  appealing  to 
the  evidence  of  those  who  had  been  His  hearers,  and  upon  this  an 
officer  struck  Him  for  contempt  of  the  high-priest."  Caiaphas  seems 
then  to  have  retired  to  summon  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  Peter's  second 
and  third  denials  occurred  in  the  meantime. 

§  14.  Good  Friday,  still  the  l&th  of  Nisan  {April  6«A).—- At  dawn 
of  day  the  council  met,  and  Jesus  was  arraigned  before  them.^ 
Their  first  object  was  to  condemn  Him  as  a  false  prophet  and  blas- 
phemer, crimes  punishable  by  the  Mosaic  law  with  death.  .We  shall 
presently  see  how  they  proposed  to  execute  the  sentence.  '  The  law 
required  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses ;  and  several  witnesses  were 
suborned,  while  others  seem  to  have  come  forward  willingly  to  court 
the  powers  that  were  in  the  ascendant;  but  their  testimony  was  too 
evidently  false  to  be  admitted.  When, at  last  two  were  found  to 
swear  to  the  same  point,  and  to  pervert  the  words  he  had  used  about 
the  destruction  and  resurrection  of  the  temple  of  His  body,  into  a 
threat  that  He  would  destroy  the  Temple,  they  were  still  at  variance 
with  one  another.** 

To  all  this  evidence  Jesus  made  no  reply,  as  indeed  none  was 
necessary ;  till  the  high-priest  reproached  Him  for  His  silence,  and 
adjured  Him  by  the  living  Gkxl  to  say  whether  He  was  the  Christ 
the  Son  of  God.  He  might  have  been  the  Messiah,  and  yet  not  have 
claimed  the  divinity  implied  in  the  latter  title.  But  he  plainly 
said  I  AM,  and  warned  them  of  the  time  when  they  should  see  Him 
sitting  in  His  power  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  This  was  enough.  Rending  his  clothes — the 
wonted  sign  of  distress  and  horror— the  high-priest  appealed  to  the 
council,  who  at  once  condemned  Jesus  for  blasphemy,  while  the 
officers  covered  His  face,  spat  on  Him,  and  bufifetted  Him  with 


»  John  xyliL  19. 

^See;  besides  the  case  of  Nioodemna, 
J<dmxiL42. 

MJohn  zviiL  19-24.  Luke  xxiL  63-65, 
thoui^  pAiallel  In  time,  seems  rather  to 
correspond  to  Matt  zxvL  17-68  and  Marie 
ziv.  64,  65.  Bat  the  insolent  menials  of 
the  hig^-priest  are  not  nniilcely  to  have 
indulged  in  their  brutal  outrages  in  the 
Interval  of  waiting  for  the  Sanhedrim. 


»  Luke  zxiL  66. 

<«Matt  aociL  59-63;  Mark  ziv.  55-61. 
The  account  seems  to  imply  some  sort  of 
cross-examination,  which  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  conducted  by  those  who  still 
maintained  the  sense  of  fairness,  of  which 
Gamaliel  afterwards  gave  an  example,  % 
as  seems  most  probable,  Nioodemus  kdA  the 
other  secret  friends  of  Christ  were  afraid  to 
interfere. 
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blows,  mocking  His  prophetic  powers  by  asking  Him  to  tell  who 
struck  Him,  and  adding  many  other  blasphemies.*? 
-  §  15.  The  next  step,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  would  have 
been  to  have  led  Him  without  the  city  and  stoned  Him  to  death.  But 
the  subjection  of  Jews  to  Bome  had  deprived  even  their  highest 
court  of  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  and,  instead  of  venturing  to 
offend  the  procurator,  they  needed  all  his  support,  in  case  of  a  rising 
of  the  people.  So  they  took  a  course  which  secured  the  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  own  sayings  respecting  the  manner  of  His  death.  It  became 
the  act  of  Pilate,  with  the  approval  of  Herod ;  thus  uniting  with  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  Jews  their  own  civil  authority  and  the 
supreme  power  of  Bome,' — a  concurrence  of  the  representatives  of  all 
the  world,^ — and  securing  the  infliction  of  that  form  of  death,  the 
most  ignominious  as  well  as  painful,  which  could  best  mark  God's 
wrath  against  sin,**  and  which,  as  especially  the  punishment  of  a 
slave,  showed  the  Saviour  descending  to  the  lowest  depths  of  humi- 
liation, as  a  proof  that  He  would  save  the  most  degraded. 

They  led  Him  to  the  Prceiorium^  where  the  Boman  procurator, 
Pontius  Pilate,  had  just  taken  his  seat  early  in  the  morning;  but, 
as  they  could  not  enter  a  court  inaugurated  by  heathen  sacrifices 
without  incurring  a  pollution  that  would  have  prevented  their  keeping 
the  feast,**^  Pilate  came  out  to  ask  them  the  charge  on  which  they 
delivered  up  the  prisoner.  They  only  replied  that  He  was  a  male- 
factor ;  and  Pilate  gave  them  leave  to  deal  with  Him  according  to 
their  law.  But  they  declined  the  responsibility,  and  charged  Him 
with  the  political  offence  of  forbidding  the  people  to  pay  tribute  to 
Cgesar  (the  very  trap  into  which  they  had  vainly  tried  to  draw  Him), 
and  making  himself  a  king,  a  claim  which  they  alone  had  desired 
Him  to  make  in  a  form  hostile  to  the  emperor.  Armed  with  this 
definite  charge,  and  of  course  knowing  nothing  of  a  spiritual  kingdom* 
Pilate  went  back  to  the  Prsetorium  and  began  his  examination  by 
asking,  "  Art  Thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  "  Jesus  replied  that  His 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  as  the  peaceful  conduct  of  His  dis- 


w  Matt.  xxvL  63-68 ;  Mark  xiv.  61-65 ; 
Luke  xxii.  67-71,  and  63-65:  comp.  Is.  1, 
6,  liii.  7.  The  <rv  elira«  ("  thon  hast  spoken 
the  truth  ")  of  Matthew  is  a  Greek  idiom 
of  not  less  emphatic  assent  than  the  eyta 
€lfii  of  Mark.  Both  are  united  in  the 
phrase  of  Lnke^  vfJieU  X^ere  on  ryw  ei/uii. 

M  CSomp.  Ps.  ii. 

^  The  best  expositors,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  have  found  also  in'  the  lingering 
death  of  the  cross  a  type  of  the  slow  extinc- 
tion of  that  sinful  nature  in  the  Christian, 
which  St.  Paul  so  often  represents. 

»  The  Prsetorium,  translated  in  the  A.V. 
the  "hall  of  judgment"  CJohn  xviii.  28\ 


was  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  mili- 
tary governor,  wherever  he  happened  to 
be.  In  time  of  peace  some  one  of  the  best 
buildings  of  the  city  was  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  Prastorium  of  Pilate  was 
either  the  palace  of  Herod,  or  the  citadel 
called  Antonia,  close  to  the  Temple.  Re- 
specting I'ontius  Pilate,  see  chap.  v.  pp. 
84,  85. 

«i  John  xviii.  28.  The  phrase  «  eat  the 
passover  "  must  here  be  taken  in  a  general 
sense  for  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread; 
unless  it  refers  to  the  chagigah,  or  volun- 
tary thank-offering. 
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• 
ciples  proved;  and,  when  further  .pressed  with  the  question,  "Art 
Thou  a  king  then?**— He  explained  His  kingdom  to  consist  in 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  and  claimed  the  allegiance  of  every- 
one who  was  himself  true.  To  this  appeal,  Pilate  made  the  often 
quoted  rejoinder,  "  What  is  truth  ?" — a  question  perhaps  expresshig 
the  contempt  of  a  Boman  for  speculation  on  moral  subjects,  but  not 
uttered  in  the  "  jesting  "  spirit  ascribed  to  it  by  Bacon.  It  is  true 
that  he  "stayed  not  for  a  reply,"  and  he  left  the  prastorium,  to  tell 
the  Jews  that  he  found  no  fault  in  the  accused.  He  seems  to  have 
brought  Jesus  out  with  the  intention  of  dismissing  Him ;  but  the 
priests  and  elders  began  to  upbraid  Him  with  new  charges,  declaring 
that  he  had  stirred  up  all  the  people  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  to 
which  He  made  no  reply.® 

Catching  at  the  mention  of  Galilee  as  the  chief  scene  of  His 
seditious  teaching,  Pilate  resolved  to  send  Him  to  Herod  Antipas, 
who  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover, — a  practice  by  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  conciliate  the  Jews.**  Herod  rejoiced  at 
obtaining  the  interview  which  he  had  long  sought  in  vain,  and  put 
many  questions  to  Jesus,  in  the  hope  of  His  working  some  miracle. 
Provoked,  however,  at  receiving  no  answer,  and  seeing  the  vehemence 
of  Christ's  accusers,  Herod  with  his  soldiers  made  a  mockery  of  His 
regal  claims,  and  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate  arrayed  in  the  imperial 
purple.  The  occasion  was  seized  for  a  reconciliation  between  the 
king  and  the  procurator,  who  had  been  long  at  variance,  and  the  words 
of  David  were  fulfilled,  "  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and 
the  rulers  took  counsel  together,  i^inst  the  Lord  and  against  His 
anointed."  ** 

Finding  himself  compelled  to  decide  the  case,  Pilate  tried  an  appeal 
to  the  generous  feelings  of  the  people.  It  was  a  customary  act  of 
grace,  in  honour  of  the  Passover,  for  the  Boman  governor  to  release 
some  prisoner,  whom  the  people  chose.  Knowing  that  the  charge 
against  Jesus  sprang  from  the  envy  of  the  priests,  and  that  the  people 
had  shewn  such  enthusiasm  for  Christ,  he  proposed  to  release  Him 
whom  they  had  so  lately  hailed  as  their  King.  But  the  plan  was 
defeated  by  a  cunning  manoeuvre  of  the  priests.  There  was  another 
prisoner,  named  Bababbas,  a  murderer  and  robber,  and  the  leader  of 
one  of  those  insurrections  against  the  Boman  government,  which  were 
frequent  during  the  later  days  of  Judasa.  The  feelings  of  the  people 
were  easily  inflamed  on  behalf  of  this  patriot  brigand ;  and  they  pro- 
bably saw  by  this  time  that  Jesus  was  not  about  to  fulfil  their  hopes 
of  a  miraculous  restoration  of  David's  kingdom.  Pilate  awaited 
their  decision  with  an  anxiety  the  more  intense,  because  while  sitting 

<o  >fatt.  xxvli.  1, 2,  U,  14 ;  Mark  xv.  1-6 ;  i      •  Gomp.  chap.  v.  $  3. 
Lake  xxiil.  1-6;  John  xviii.  28-38  j  oomp.         «  Luke  xxlll,  4-12;  Ps.  11  1,  2:  comp. 
l8.mL7.  I   Acts  iv.  26.  2«. 
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on  the  tribunal  be  received  a  warning  message  from  bis  wife,  who 
bad  just  awakened  from  a  harassing  dream  about  tbe  '*  just  man." 
He  repeated  tbe  question,  "  Wbicb  of  tbe  two  sball  I  release  to  you  ?  " 
and  they  replied,  "  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas  1 "  Again  be  tried  to 
bring  them  to  reason,  and  to  revive  their  interest  in  Christ,  by  asking, 
"  What  will  ye  then  tbat  I  shall  do  to  EQm  whom  ye  cad  the  King 
of  the  J1SW8  f  "  The  answer  was  ready  "  Crucify  Eim,"*  Still  Pilate 
made  a  third  appeal—"  Why,  what  evil  hath  He  done  ?  "  and,  again 
declaring  that  he  found  no  fault  in  him,  he  proposed  the  strange 
compromise,  to  scourge  Him  and  let  Him  go  1  But  by  this  time  the- 
people,  always  ready  for  sedition,  and  continually  prompted  by  the 
priests,  were  roused  by  the  show  of  opposition  to  one  of  those  tumults 
which  were  sure  to  bring  disgrace  on  a  Roman  governor.  The  loud 
cries  of  "  Crucify  Him  1 "  prevailed  over  reason  and  conscience ;  and 
Pilate  released  Barabbas,  and  yielded  up  Jesus  to  their  will. 

But  first  a  ceremony  was  enacted  between  the  governor  and  the 
Jews,  vain  on  His  part,  but  of  awful  significance  on  theirs !  Pilate 
washed  his  hands  before  the  people,  protesting  "  I  am  innocent  of  tbe 
blood  of  this  just  person:  see  ye  to  it;'*  and  they  accepted  the 
tremendous  responsibility : — **  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our 
children."^  That  responsibility  they  were  afterwards  as  eager  to 
disclaim ;  **  but  the  curse  of  His  innocent  blood  still  works  upon 
their  scattered  race,  only  to  be  expiated  when  their  faith  "  brings 
this  Man's  blood  upon  llxem  "  as  an  atonement. 

Jesus  was  now  handed  over  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  whose  brutality 
was  inflamed  with  contempt  for  the  peasant  king  of  the  despised 
Jews.  To  the  torture  of  the  scourging  which  preceded  crucifixion 
were  added  the  mockery  of  the  crown  of  thorns,*'  the  purple  robe, 
and  the  reed  for  a  sceptre,  while  the  soldiers  mingled  their 
parody  of  the  forms  of  homage  with  blows  and  spitting  in  His 
face. 

The  scene  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Pilate  one  more  effort  to  save 
Jesus,  in  which,  if  unsuccessful,  be  would  at  least  indulge  his  levity 
by  an  insult  to  the  Jews.  As  a  proof  that  he  believed  Him  innocent, 
he  brought  him  out  and  shewed  Him  invested  with  the  insignia  of 

have  been  i^  ox^i^.  Obviously  some 
small  flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant;  per- 
haps capparei  tpinotce.  Hasselqnist  (7)-a- 
vdt,  p.  260)  says  that  the  thorn  nsed  was 
the  Arabian  NaJbk.  "  It  was  very  suitable 
for  their  pnrpo^  as  it  has  many  eharp 
thorns  which  inflict  painful  wounds;  and 
its  flexible,  pliant,  and  round  branches 
might  easily  be  plaited  in  the  form  of  a 
crown."  It  also  resembles  the  rich  dark 
green  of  the  triumphal  ivy-wreath,  which 
would  give  additional  ptmgency  to  its 
ironical  purpose. 


«  Matt,  xxvii  15-26 ;  Mark  xv.  6-16 ; 
Luke  xxiii.  13-25 ;  John  xvUL  39,  40. 

*  Acts  V.  28. 

^  SreV^ai'Of  c{  ijtavB&v,  Matt,  xxvii.  29. 
The  Rhamnus  or  Sphia  Christi,  although 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
.salem,  cannot  be  the  plant  intended,  be- 
cause its  thorns  are  so  strong  and  large 
that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  (irXc- 
^a^Tcc)  into  a  wreath.  The  large-leaved 
acanthus  (bear's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited 
for  the  purpose.  Had  the  acacia  been  in- 
tended, as  some  suppose,  the  phrase  would 
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royalty  1  But  -the  ii^galt  excited  rage  and  not  compassion,  and  the 
cry  was  again,  **  Crucify  Him  I  **  **  Take  ye  Him  and  crucify  Him ; 
for  I  find  no  fault  in  Him,**  rejoined  Pilate,  knowii^  that  they  dared 
not  take  him  at  his  word ;  while  they  cried  that  He  deserved  death 
according  to  their  law,  hecause  He  made  himself  the  Son  of  God. 

Pilate's  reluctance  had  for  some  time  shewn  a  mixture  of  super- 
stitious fear,  which  these  words  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Leading 
Jesus  hack  into  the  hall,  he  asked  Him,  "  Whence  art  Thou  ?  "  but 
he  received  no  answer.  When  he  urged  the  question  by  speaking  of 
his  power  to  crucify  or  to  release  Him,  Jesus  told  him  that  he  could 
have  no  power  at  all  over  Him  unless  it  were  given  him  from  above, 
and  with  divine  authority  pronounced  the  guilt  of  His  betrayers  the 
greater.  Pilate  was  now  determined,  if  possible,  to  release  Him ;  but 
the  Jews  knew  how  to  work  upon  a  fear  more  present  to  him  than 
that  of  the  last  judgment : — **  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not 
CsBsar's  friend."  The  dread  of  being  denounced  to  Tiberius  for 
acquitting  an  usurper  was  decisive  to  his  weak  and  selfish  spirit. 
Leaving  the  PraBtorium,  and  planting  the  Bema  or  judgment-seat 
in  the  'open  place  called  Odbhatha  (the  pavement^^  in  full  view  of 
the  Temple  and  the  people,  Pilate  passed  sentence  on  Him  whom  he 
had  so  often  declared  innocent,  and  of  whose  right  to  be  his  judge  he 
was  not  unaware.  Still  venting  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience  in 
insults  on  his  instigators,  he  again  said  to  the  Jews,  ^  Behold  your 
King  1 "  **  Away  with  Him !  crucify  Him ! "  was  still  the  answer. 
And  when  he  asked,  "Shall!  crucify  your  Kingf* — ^the  chief 
priests,  in  their  rs^e,  abjured  the  independence  which  was  the 
strongest  passion  of  a  Jew,  **  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar."  •• 

The  providence  of  God  took  them  at  their  word,  when  their  last 
efforts  for  freedom  ended  in  their  dispersion  over  all  the  world.  No 
less  signal  was  the  retribution  which  befel  the  other  actors  in  this 
greatest  crime  of  the  world's  history.  The  unjust  judge,  whose 
reluctance  was  the  measure  of  his  conscious  guilt,  soon  incurred  the 
very  displeasure  the  fear  of  which  urged  him  to  the  crime,  and,  like 
Judas,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.^^  There  was  no  delay  in  the  fate 
of  the  arch-traitor  himself.  Bemorse  seized  him  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  Jesus  was  condemned,  an  end  which  he  had  probably  expected 
to  see  averted  by  the  people  or  the  governor,  so  that  he  might  have 
enjoyed  the  reward  of  his  treason,  without  its  involving  his  Master's 
death.    He  now  carried  back  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief 


«  John  adx.  13.  Thto  was  a  paved  plat- 
form on  the  ridge  of  the  rock  between  the 
castle  of  Antonia  and  the  western  comer 
of  4be  Temple.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  the  "  pavement "  (XtMorpMrovX 
was  some  mosaic  or  tessellated  work,  upon 
whidi  the  bema  was  placed,  perhaps  some 


such  work  as  that  which  we  are  told  by 
Snetonias  (^Ccetar,  46)  Jnlius  Caesar  was 
accustomed  to  cany  with  him  on  his  expe- 
ditions. 

«  Matt  xxvll.  26-30 ;  Mark  zv.  15-19 ; 
John  xiz.  1-16. 

TO  See  chap.  v.  p.  86. 
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priests,  and  confessed  his  sin,  hoping  perhaps  that  good  might  yet  be 
done  by  this  assertion  of  Christ's  innocence.  Their  only  answer  was 
to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  him ;  and,  casting  down  the  money 
on  the  pavement  of  the  Temple,  he  went  and  hanged  himself.  His 
death  was  made  more  horrible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jenisalem  1^ 
the  circumstance  recorded  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts;  but  most 
awful  of  all  is  the  sentence  which  was  more  than  once  pronounced 
upon  him  by  the  Lord,  and  with  which  Peter  dismisses  his  name 
from  the  apostles'  list,  "from  which  Judas  by  transgression  fell, 
that  he  might  go  to  his  oum  place**  With  a  scrupulousness  which 
is  the  most  striking  example  of  religious  formalism  glossing  over 
moral  deformity,  the  chief  priests  decided  that  the  thirty  silver 
pieces,  as  the  price  of  blood,  must  not  be  put  back  into  the  trea- 
sury, so  they  purchased  with  them  the  potter's  field  without  the 
city,  as  a  burial  place  for  strangers,  thereby  fulfilling  to  the  very 
letter  a  prophecy  of  Zechariah.^  It  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
narrative  that  the  field  thus  purchased  was  also  the  place  where 
Judas  conmiitted  suicide,  and  the  double  memorial  of  the  scene  and 
the  price  of  blood  was  preserved  by  its  name,  Aceldama  {the  ftdd 
o/Uoody* 

§  16.  That  great  sacrifice  was  meanwhile  accomplished,  which  no 
uninspired  pen  would  dare  to  relate,  were  it  not  necessary  to  gather 
up  in  one  view,  and  in  some  points  to  explain,  the  several  state- 
ments of  the  Evangelists.  The  points  that  require  notice  are,  the 
manner  and  pkux  and  time  of  the  execution,  the  incidents  that 
marked  it,  and  the  sayings  which  our  Saviour  uttered  from  the 
cross/^  It  was  a  Roman  execution,  conducted  in  the  usual  forms  of 
crucifixion,  but  with  some  important  variations.  The  scourging 
had  already  been  inflicted,  and  Jesus  was  now  clothed  by  the  soldiers 


"  Zech.  xi.  12,  folL  The  reading  "Je- 
remiah," in  Matt.  zxvlL  9,  is  probabjiy  a 
gloas.  There  is  evidence^  both  iu  MSS.  and 
versions,  especially  the  very  ancient  Syriac, 
that  "  the  prophet "  alone  was  the  original 
reading. 

'2  Matt  xxvii.  3-10 ;  Acts  i.  18, 19.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  "  pur- 
chased "  in  the  latter  passage  is  an  instance 
of  a  common  figure  of  speech,  implying 
indirect  agency.  The  ••  field  of  blood  "  is 
now  shown  on  the  steep  southern  face  of  the 
valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom,  near  its  eastern 
end,  on  a  narrow  plateau,  more  than  half 
way  up  the  hillnside.  Its  modern  name  is 
Hak  ed-damm.  It  is  separated  by  no  en- 
closure ;  a  few  venerable  olive-trees  occupy 
part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by  a  ruined 
square  edifice— half  built,  half  excavated — 
which,  perhaps  originally  a  church,  was  in 
Manndrell's  thne  in  use  as  a  cham^-bouse. 


It  was  believed  in  the  middle  ages  that  the 
soil  of  this  place  had  the  power  of  veiy 
rapidly  consuming  bodies  buried  in  It,  and 
in  consequence  either  of  this  or  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  spot,  great  quantities  of  the 
earth  were  taken  away;  amongst  others 
by  the  Pisan  Crusaders  in  1218  for  their 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  by  the  Empress 
Helena  for  that  at  Rome.  B?sides  the 
charnel-house  above  mentioned,  there  are 
several  large  hollows  In  the  ground  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood,  which  may  have 
been  caused  by  such  excavations  The 
formation  of  the  hill  is  cretaceous,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  chalk  is  always  £&• 
vourable  to  the  rapid  decay  of  animal 
matter. 

^The  interesting  but  somewhat  dan- 
gerous field  <a  symbolical  interpreution 
con  scarcely  be  entered  upon  here. 
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.with  His  own  garments,  of  which  more  presently,  in  place  of  the 
purple  robe  of  mock  royalty,  and  was  led  forth  from  the  city  to 
the  place  of  public  execution.  This  was  necessarily  without  the 
city,  but  it  was  evidently  near  to  one  of  the  gates,  and  beside  a 
public  road.  Such  is  the  sum  of  our  "knowledge,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  its  being  on  a  hill.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Golgotha  (the 
place  of  a  skull),  is  interpreted  by  all  four  Evangelists  by  the  equi- 
valent Greek  word  Kpcwiov,  which  is  duly  rendered  in  the  Vulgate, 
in  each  case,  ccdvaria ;  but,  wjth  that  capricious  variety  which  is 
one  of  its  chief  blots,  our  Version  gives  us  only  in  St.  Luke  the  word 
Calvary^  which  has  so  long  been  the  key-note  of  the  most  sacred 
associations  of  thought  and  feeling.''* 

One  ignominious  feature  of  crucifixion,  the  criminal's  carrying  his 
own  cross  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  not  omitted  in  the  case  of 
Jesus,  as  we  learn  from  St.  John ;  but  the  other  three  Evangelists 
state  that  the  soldiers  laid  the  burthen  upon  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian, 
who  happened  to  be  coming  into  Jerusalem  from  the  country.  The 
obvious  reconciliation  is  that  so  often  presented  to  the  eye  by  great 
painters,  that  our  Saviour,  exhausted  by  His  previous  agony,  sunk 
beneath  the  weight,  which  no  one  else  would  defile  himself  by 
lifting.  The  enforced  service  seems  to  have  brought  upon  Simon 
the  blessing  pronounced  by  Christ  on  those  who,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
take  up  the  cross  and  follow  Him ;  for  St.  Mark  speaks  of  Simon  and 
his  sons,  Alexander  and  Rufus,  as  persons  well  known  in  the  Church. 
The  procession  was  followed  by  a  multitude,  among  whom  were 
many  women  lamenting  Him ;  but  He  bade  them  weep  not  for  Him, 
but  for  the  fearful  troubles  that  were  coming  on  the  land.  That  no 
circumstance  of  disgrace  might  be  wanting  to  bring  the  substitute 
for  sinners  down  to  the  lowest  level  of  those  for  whom  He  died,  two 
common  a-nd  probably  atrocious  criminals  were  led  with  Him  to 
death,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold. 

.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  condemned  were  stripped 
and  fastened  to  the  cross,  which  was  usually  of  the  form  familiar  to 
us  under  the  name  of  the  Roman  cross ;  ^*  but  not  nearly  so  high  as 
is  commonly  represented.  The  feet  of  the  sufferer  were  only  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  ground — a  fact  of  some  weight,  as  showing  that  Jesus 
suffered  in  the  midst  of  his  persecutors,  and  not  looking  down  from 
above  their  heads.  The  body  was  either  nailed  or  bound  by  cords 
to  the  cross,  or  in.  both  ways.  Our  Lord  was  nailed,  both  by  the 
hands  and  feet,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold ;  ^  a  method  more  ex- 


'*  The  popular  expression  '«  Mount  Cal- 
vary "  has  nothing  in  either  of  the  Gospels 
to  support  it. 

'*  That  is  the  form  of  +,  the  two  pieces 
being  unequal,  as  disthiguished  &om  the 
(rreek  cross,  +,  with  equal  arms,  and  the 


diagonal  or  *'  St  Andrew's  efoss,"  X  ;  not 
to  mention  ornamented  forma  See  ^ote* 
and  lUustrcUions  (C). 

7«P&  xxiL  16;  Zech.  xii.  10;  John  xx 
25,  27,  &c. :  comp.  Kev.  i.  1,  the  latter 
passage  referring  to  all  his  wounds. 
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quisitely  painful  at  first,  though  tending  to  shorten  the'  torture; 
When  the  cross  was  abready  standing,  the  sufferer  was  raised  up  and 
affixed  to  it ;  but  otherwise,  as  in  our  Saviour's  case,  He  was  fastened 
to  it  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  the  shock  when  it  was  dropped 
into  the  hole  or  socket  must  have  been  terrible.  To  deaden  the 
sense  of  these  tortures,  a  soporific  was  usually  administered ;  but  our 
Lord  refused  the  mixture  of  wine  and  myrrh  thus  offered  E[im,  ^vo- 
>  bably  for  a  reason  already  noticed.^  He  still  observed  the  meek 
silence  which  Isaiah  had  foretold,  till  all  the  horrid  details  were 
accomplished,  and  He  hung  upon  the  cross  between  the  two  male- 
factors, on  His  right  and  on  His  left ;  being  thus  emphatically  **  nuin- 
bered  with  the  transgressors."'*  It  was  then  that  He  uttered  the 
first  of  the  seven  sayii^s,  which  have  ever  been  revered  as  His  dying 
words,  a  prayer  for  His  murderers, — "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do^  '* 

St.  Mark  gives  us  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  the  third 
hour  (or  9  o'clock  a.m.),**  the  very  time  when  the  morning  sacrifice 
was  offered.  All  the  three  first  Evangelists  agree  in  placing  his 
death  at  the  9th  hour,  which  was  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice ; 
the  whole  space  of  six  hours  being  divided  at  noon  by  the  beginning 
of  the  miraculous  darkness.  The  apparent  discrepancy  with  the 
statement  of  St.  John,  that  it  was  about  the  fiixth  Jiour  when  Pilate 
condemned  Him,  is  explained  by  supposing  that  St.  John's  reckoning 
is  from  midnight,  and  that  the  intervening  time  (6-9  a.m.)  was 
occupied  in  preparations." 

The  execution  was  carried  out,  and  the  cross  watched,  by  a  guard 
of  four  soldiers,  with  a  centurion ;  and  the  garments  of  the  sufferers 
were  their  perquisite.  Four  parts  being  made,  there  remained  the 
upper  robe,  woven  throughout  without  a  seam,  the  ty^  of  Christ's 
perifect  righteousness,  and  the  source  of  healing  to  many  who  had 
touched  it.  As  it  would  have  been  spoilt  by  dividing  it,  the  soldiers  de- 
cided to  cast  lots  for  it,  thus  fulfilling  another  prophecy :  "  They  parted 
my  raiment  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots."  ^ 


77  Mark  xv.  23.  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  Matthew  (xxviL  34)  it  is  "  vinegar 
mingled  witk  gaU;"  bnt  the  same  drink 
mi|^t  easily  be  called  either  vinegar  or 
wine,  since  it  was  the  thin  acid  wine,  usa- 
.  ally  dmnk  hy  the  Roman  soldiers,  and 
which  was  offered  to  oar  Saviour  at  a 
Viter  period  of  His  sofferingai  (See  below, 
note  88.)  There  is  more  difficulty  as  to 
the  "  gall "  and  the  "  mjnrrh."  The  term 
XoAi},  "gall,"  may  well  have  been  applied 
to  some  soporific  substance,  and  may  have 
been  used  by  St.  Matthew,  who  writes  with 
a  constant  view  to  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  mark  the  Ailfllment  of 


the  prediction  in  Ps.  Izix.  21 :  **  They  gave 
me  also  gall  for  my  meat,  and  in  my  thirst 
they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink."  The 
exact  soporific  ingredient  appears  to  have 
been  myrrh,  as  we  see  firom  St.  Mark. 

"  Is  IIIL  12 ;  Mark  xv.  28. 

»  Luke  xxiii.  34. 

»  Mark  xv.  24-28. 

"ijohn  xix.  14;  where,  however,  the 
Godex  Bezae  and  another  MS.  of  hi(^  value 
read  the  third  hour.  The  view  mentioned 
above  is  mahitained  by  Wieseler,  Chron, 
Syn^  pp.  410-414. 

82  Pb.  xxii.  16 ;  John  xix.  23,  24.  This 
has  given  occasion  to  the  remark,  that 
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The  cnstom  of  writing  up  the  culprit's  crime  on  a  scroll  above  his 
head  gave  Pilate  another  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  Jews,  while 
bearing  unconscious  witness  to  the  truth.  To  avoid  all  ambiguity, 
he  wrote  the  title  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  fact  which  forbids 
our  explaining  the  various  readings  of  the  Evangelists  by  transU-* 
tion,  and  leaves  this  a  decisive  proof  that  their  inspiration  did  not 
preclude  varieties  of  expression,  even  in  quoting  important  docu- 
ments.   They  give  it  in  the  following  forms : — 

"  This.  10  jEsna,  the  King  of  thb  Jews"  (Matthew). 

**  Thk  Kino  of  thb  Jkwb"  (Mark). 

"  This  is  the  Ktso  of  the  Jews"  (Luke). 

"  Jesus  of  Nazabbxh,  the  Kikg  of  the  Jews"  (John). 

That  the  last  was  the  exact  form  may  be  safely  inferred  from  St. 
John's  presence  at  the  cross,  where  the  words  were  before  his  eyes 
for  all  that  memorable  six  hours,  and  from  his  care  to  specify  the 
languages  in  which  it  was  written.  And  who  but  a  slave  to  the 
letter  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  sceptic  pre-determined  to  wrest  every 
difiference  into  a  contradiction,  on  the  other,  would  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  other  three  Evangelists,  intent  only  on  recording  the 
real  point  of  the  inscription,  were  content  to  give  its  general  sense, 
— "The  King  op  the  Jews"?  Pilate's  shaft  did  not  miss  his 
mark.  The  chief  priests  wished  him  to  amend  the  description  thus : 
"  He  said,  I  am  King  of  the  Jews ;"  but  he  silenced  them  with  the 
answer,  "  What  I  have  written  I  have  written."  ** 

§  17.  For  the  first  three  hours  (9 — 12  a.m.),  Jesus  hung  upon  the 
cross,  exposed  to  all  the  insults  of  the  rulers,  and  of  the  rabble  whose 
cries  had  changed  with  His  change  of  fortime.  Some  stood  to  enjoy  the 
sight ;  while  others,  passing  in  and  out  of  the  neighbouring  city-gate, 
wagged  their  heads,  and  taunted  Him  with  the  very  prophecy  which 
was  being  fulfilled, — the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  His  body,  that 
it  might  be  raised  again  in  three  days.  A  strong  temptation  was 
added  to  these  taunts.  He  was  challenged  to  prove  His  divine 
power  and  kingdom  by  coming  down  from  the  cross :  nay,  even  the 
chief  priests  offered  to  believe  Him  on  that  sign,  though  they  dis- 
believed the  still  higher  proof  given  by  His  resurrection.  Of  the 
very  culprits  who  hung  beside  Him,  one  joined  in  the  railing,  and 
ddred  to  demand  their  deliverance  and  His  as  a  proof  that  He  was 
the  Christ.  But  the  other  reproved  his  comrade's  madness,  con- 
fessing the  justice  of  their  sentence,  and  bearing  witness  to  Christ's 
innocence,  and  then  turned  to  Him  with  the  prayer,  "Lord  re- 
member me,  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom."  Jesus  opened 
His  lips  for  the  second  time  with  these  words,  which  at  once  assure 


Christians  have,  in  their  party  divisions, 
paid  less  respect  to  theh:  Master  than  the 
heathen  soldiers  did. 


«Matt.  xxvii.  31-38;  Mark  xv.  20-28} 
Luke  xxiii.  26>34.  38 ;  John  xix.  17-24. 
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the  penitent  sinner  that  "  He  is  able* to  save  even  to  the  uttermost," 
and  the  dying  believer  that  to  be  "  absent  from  the  body  "  is  to  be 
"  present  with  the  Lord  "  in  immediate  bliss  : — **  Verily  I  say  unto 
thee,  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in  paradise."  **  Thus  did  Jesus, 
even  on  the  cross,  anticipate,  in  the  case  of  these  two  types  of  sinners, 
the  sentence  He  will  pass  on  those  who  stand  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left  hand  of  His  judgment-seat. 

Having  thus  forgiven  His  persecutors,  and  blessed  the  penitent 
sinner,  our^Lord  spoke  for  the  third  time,  in  tender  care  of  those 
dear  to  Him  on  earth.  Three  women,  with  the  beloved  disciple, 
had  dared  to  stay  by  His  cross.  They  were  "  the  three  Marys ;" 
his  mother ;  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Clopas  ;^  and  Mary  qf  Magdala. 
With  filial  love,  even  in  that  hour  of  agony,  He  bade  His  mother 
behold  a  son  in  the  beloved  disciple,  and  that  disciple  to  look 
upon  her  as  His  mother ;  and  henceforth  Mary  found  a  home  with 
John.** 

It  was  now  noon,  but  such  a  noon  as  had  never  been  seen  in 
Judaea.  The  position  of  the  Paschal  full  moon  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  a  solar  eclipse ;  and  yet  a  supernatural  darkness  rested  upon 
^11  the  land,  from  the  6th  hour  to  the  9  th  hour,  as  if  to  veil  the 
last  agonies  of  the  Redeemer  from  the  eyes  of  men.  But  far  deeper 
than  that  darkness  was  the  gloom  that  weighed  upon  the  Saviour's 
80uli  as  He  bore  the  whole  burthen  of  the  divine  wrath  for  the  sins 
of  all  men.  To  that  awful  mystery  our  only  guide  is  in  the  words, 
with  which  at  the  ninth  hour  he  broke  the  solemn  silence,  "  My 
God !  my  God !  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  words  already  used 
prophetically  by  David  in  the  great  Psalm  which  describes  the 
Messiah's  sufferings, — words  which  never  since  have  been,  nor  ever 
will  be  again,  wrung  from  any  human  being,  except  through 
sinful  despondency  or  final  impenitent  despair ;  for  He  endured  His 
Father's  desertion  that  we  might  never  have  to  bear  it.  Their  sense 
was  lost  upon  the  bystanders,  who,  remembering  the  connexion  of 
the  promised  Elijah  with  Christ,  caught  at  the  sound  of  the  word 
"  Eli "  (^My  God)  ss  a  call  for  the  prophet.®^  At  this  moment  the 
SuflFer:r's  mortal  frame  endured  its  last  agony  of  intense  thirst,  and, 
to  fulfil  one  more  prophecy  He  exclaimed,  "  I  thirst."    One  of  the 

••  Matt  xxvii  39-44 ;  Mark  xv.  29-32 ;      minute  account 


Luke  xxiiL  36-37,  39-43.  The  bearing  of 
fheae  last  words  on  the  great  question  of 
tho  state  of  departed  spirits  between  death 
and  the  resurrection  cannot  be  discussed 


»This,  and  not  CUophat,  is  the  true 
reading.  The  name  is  properly  represented 
by  the  Greek  Alphaeus ;  and  the  Cleopas  of 
Luke  xxiv.  18  is  a  Greek  name,  belonging 


here.  The  statement  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  a  different  person. 

that  the  malefactors  reviled  Him,  is  easily  "  John  six.  25-27.    It  may  be  Inferred 

explained  by  the  indefinite  use  of  the  |  that  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  was  no 

plural    It  is  of  course  possible  that  both  !  longer  living. 

Joined,  at  firtt,  in  the  same  insults;  but  ^  The  "Eli"  of  Matthew  is  the  Hebrew 

this  seems  hardly  consistent  with  Luke's  form,  the  "  Eloi "  of  Mark  the  Aramaic. 
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bystanders  filled  a  sponge  from  a  vessel  standing  near,  with  the 
n^ixture  of  acid  wine  and  water  which  was  the  common  drink  of  the 
Homan  soldiers,^  and  lifting  it  on  a  stalk  of  hyssop,  put  it  to  His 
mouth,  while  the  rest  said,  "  Let  us  see  if  Elijah  will  come  to  help 
him."  ^  Though  offered  in  derision,  it  waa  doubtless  refreshing  to 
His  sinking  frame. 

And  now  all  that  man  could  inflict  had  been  endured ;  all  that 
the  Son  of  God  could  do  and  bear  for  man  had  been  done  and  suffered. 
The  end  of  His  agony  and  the  completion  of  His  redeeming  work  are 
both  announced  by  the  loud  cry,  "  It  is  finished  ;"  the  soul  which 
had  animated  His  mortal  body  is  yielded  back  to  God  with  those 
words  of  perfect  resignation, ''  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My 
spirit ;"  ®  and,  bowing  His  head  upon  his  breast.  He  expired." 

Separate  as  the  divine  sufferer  was  from  all  other  men  in  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  His  sacrificial  death,  the  spirit  with  which,  as 
a  man.  He  yielded  up  His  life  is  none  the  less  a  model  for  His 
disciples.  His  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  His  murderers,  and 
His  resignation  of  His  spirit  to  God,  were  repeated,  almost  in  the  same 
words,  by  the  first  Christian  martyr,  Stephen ;  and  it  has  ever  been 
the  great  desire  of  His  followers  to  die,  as  He  died,  in  charity  with 
man,  in  affection  to  their  kindred,  and  in  resignation  to  God's  will. 
Like  Him  too,  they  put  off  the  body  of  sin  and  death  for  ever,  and 
cease  from  their  works  as  He  did  from  His ;  in  the  firm  belief  that, 
if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  shall  also  live  with  Him.** 

His  death  was  followed  by  portents  not  to  be  overlooked  by  any 
of  the  multitudes  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  and  forming  irrefragable 
evidence  for  all  future  time.  The  priest,  who  entered  the  Holy  Place 
at  this  very  hour,  with  the  blood  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  saw  the  veil 
rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  That  veil  was  the  special, 
as  the  Temple  itself  was  a  more  general  symbol  of  Christ's  body,  the 
visible  covering  which  enshrined  the  abode  of  deity ;  and  the  ona 
was  rent,  and  the  other  broken,  to  show  that  "  a  new  and  living  way 
was  consecrated  for  us  to  enter  into  the  Holiest  of  all,  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh."  •*  The  rocks 
which  surrounded  Jerusalem  were  rent  with  a  great  earthquake,  and 


^  The  thin  sour  wine  of  the  Bonuui  sol- 
diers  was  called  acetum,  or  posca,  when 
mixed  with  water.  This  must  not  be  con- 
fotinded  with  the  soporific  previously  of- 
fered to  our  Lord.    See  note  11. 

^b  It  is  still  believed  that  drinking  causes 
the  death  of  impaled  persons,  and  water  is 
withheld,  to  prolong  their  suffeiings. 

^  Literally,  place  it  <u  a  dqmeit,  the 
same  word  of  which  St  Paul  uses  the 
cognate  noun  in  the  celebrated  passage, 
2  Tim.  i.  12. 


80  Matt.  xxvlL  46-60;  Mark  xv.  33-3?; 
Luke  zziii.  44-46 ;  John  six.  28-30.  It 
deserves  notice  that,  in  the  last  words, 
Matthew  and  Mark  mention  only  the  loud 
cry,  Luke  the  prayer  of  resignation,  and 
John  the  proclamation.  *  It  is  finished."— In 
Notes  and  Illuttrations  (C)  an  account  is 
given  of  the  Roman  punishment  of  cruci- 
fixion, which  illustrates  many  of  the  details 
mentioned  in  the  text 

«  See  Rom.  vL  2-13.     «  Heb.  x.  19,  foil 
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the  graves  were  opened,  to  show  that  His  death  was  the  banning 
of  new  life ;  and  many  of  the  saints,  those  perhaps  who  had  lately 
died  in  the  fiaith  of  His  speedy  coming,  rose  and  were  seen  by  many 
in  the  city  after  His  resurrection."*  Even  such  wonders  were  not 
enough  to  break  down  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Jews ;  they  had  to 
wait  for  the  stronger  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  at  the  most, 
they  departed  with  deep  feelings  of  wondering  grief.  But  the  Roman 
centurion  saw  enough  in  the  manner  of  Christ's  death,  and  in  His 
expiring  words,  to  make  Him  glorify  Grod  by  the  confession,  "  Truly 
this  was  a  just  man !  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God  1 ''  The  most 
attached  of  His  friends,  including  the  devoted  women  who  fol- 
lowed Him  from  Galilee,  only  ventured  to  view  the  scene  from  a 
distance.** 

§  18.  The  day  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  at  sunset  the 
Sabbath  would  begin.**  "That  Sabbath-day  was  a  high  day;" 
especially  as  being  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
when  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were  offered  in  the  Temple,  and 
whence  the  fifty  days  were  reckoned  to  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  For 
that  Sabbath  this  day  itself  was  the  "preparation."  This  state- 
ment, twice  made  by  St.  John,  has  caused  much  debate;  but  it 
seems  to  refer  simply  to  the  custom  of  preparing  for  any  sacred 
festival  on  the  previous  day.  On  this  "preparation  day  "  especially, 
they  would  put  away  all  pollutions  and  signs  of  mourning,  that 
might  mar  the  coming  feast.  So,  though  they  had  not  scrupled  to 
enact  on  it  a  deed  which  would  have  profaned  any  day,  they  could 
not  endure  its  defilement  by  the  consequences  of  their  judicial 
murder.  Pilate  readily  granted  their  request,  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  crucified  might  be  ended  by  breaking  their  legs  (for  to  despatch 
them  with  the  sword  was  deemed  too  honourable),  and  that  they 
might  be  buried."*  This  was  done  to  the  two  malefactors ;  but  as 
Christ  was  found  to  be  dead  already.  His  limbs  were  left  unbroken. 
To  make  sure,  however,  of  His  death,  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced 
His  side  with  a  spear ;  and  blood  and  water  were  seen  to  flow  mingled 
from  the  wound.  Thus  was  fulfilled  both  the  prophetic  ordinance 
of  the  true  Paschal  lamb,  "  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken," 
and  that  other  prophecy,  "They  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they 
pierced."  ^ 

Most  justly  does  St.  John  lay  the  utmost  stress  on  the  truth  of 
his  testimony,  as  an  eye-witness,  to  this  incident,  not  only  for  the 


<"  Matt  zxvlL  61-54 ;  Mark  xv.  38 ;  Luke 
xxili.45. 

M  Matt  xxvii.  51-56. 

">The  sunset,  at  a  time  so  near  the 
equinox,  was  of  course  soon  alter  6  p.  m. 

MThe  Romans  generally  allowed  the 
body  to  rot  upon  the  cross;  but  in  conse- 


quence of  Deut  xsL  22,  23,  an  express 
national  exception  was  made  in  fiivour  c^ 
the  Jews. 

^  John  xix.  31-42 :  oomp.  Ex.  xii.  46 ; 
Ps.  xxxiv.  20;  Zech.  xxii.  10;  Ps.  xx.  16, 
17 ;  Rev.  i.  7. 
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spiritual  sense  which  he  afterwards  gave  it,"^"»  but  as  the  very  turning- 
point  on  which  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  rests.  It  established 
beyond  a  doubt  the  reality  of  Christ's  death,  without  full  proof  of 
which  the  evidence  of  His  resurrection  would  always  have  been 
questionable.  And  the  matter  was  put  beyond  all  dispute  by  the 
care  of  Pilate  to  ascertain  from  the  centurion  the  truth  of  a  death 
so  tinusually  speedy .••  The  tortures  of  crucifixion  were  often  pro- 
longed three  days,  and  even  more;  but  the  exhaustion  of  our 
Saviour's  toil-worn  frame,  by  His  night  of  agony,  and  by  His  inex- 
pressible mental  anguish  on  the  cross,  are  causes  adequate  to  explain 
His  dying  in  six  hours ;  while  the  abundaiit  flow  of  lymph  and 
blood,  due  to  the  piercing  of  the  pericardium,  makes  it  probable  that 
he  died  literally  of  " a  broken  heart."* 

§  19.  Meanwhile  Joseph  of  Arimathaaa,  a  rich  man  and  a  mem-!- 
ber  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  had  been  no  party  to  their  councils  against 
Jesus,  now  boldly  avowed  his  secret  discipleship  by  coming  to  Pilate 
and  begging  the  body  of  Jesus.  Pilate  consented,  as  soon  as  he 
had  satisfied  himself  of  the  real  death.  Joseph's  example  gave 
courage  to  Nicodemus,  who  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloe$ 
to  anoint  the  corpse ;  even  as  the  Jewish  kings  used  to  be  buried  in 
spices.  The  near  approach  of  the  Sabbath  left  no  time  for  the  final 
funeral  ceremonies.  They  took  down  the  body  from  the  cross ;  and 
wrapping  it  hastily  in  linen,  with  the  spices,  they  laid  it  in  a  new 
rock-hewn  sepulchre,  which  Joseph  had  made  for  himself,  in  a 
garden  close  at  hand.  To  secure  the  sepulchre  during  the  Sabbath, 
they  rolled  a  great  stone  against  its  door,  and  departed.  Thus  was 
the  prophecy  fulfilled,  that  the  Messiah  should  "make  his  grave 
with  the  rich."  *"*  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  sister  of  Christ's 
mother,  who  had  sat  opposite  the  sepulchre  during  the  burial,  and  had 
seen  how  the  body  was  laid  in  it,***  went  home,  postponing  the  pre- 
paration of  their  spices  and  ointments  for  the  full  performance  of  the 
funeral  rites  till  after  the  Sabbath ;  and  then  "  they  rested  the  Sab- 
bath day  according  to  the  commandment."  The  mother  of  Jesus 
seems  to  have  been  led  home  from  the  cross,  when  the  body  was 
taken  down,  by  John,  her  new-found  son.**** 

§  20.  The  Sabbath-day  (Eastee  Eve)  :  Saturday,  the  \Qth  of 
Nisan^Ap^mth^from  the  preceding  sunset, — The  sacred  narrative 
leaves  the  disciples  in  the  overwhelming  grief  and  desolation  amidst^ 
which  they  kept  this  Sabbath ;  having,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
events  of  the  next  day,  reassembled  from  their  dispersion,  and  look- 
ing forward,  though  with  only  the  faintest  hope,  to  the  third  day, 

»« Is.  im.  9. 


»«>  1  John  V.  6,  8. 

»  Mark  xv.  44,  45. 

M  This  is  ably  maintained  in  the  work 
of  Dr.  Stroud,  On  the  Physical  Cause  of  the 
Death  qf  Chriit. 


!•»  Hence  they  were  prepared  to  see  at 
once  that  Jesus  had  left  the  sepulchre. 

»«  Matt,  xxvii  57-61 ;  Mark  xv.  42-47  ; 
Luke  xxiii.  50-56 ;  John  xiz.  38-42. 
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on  which  Jesus  had  foretold  His  resurrection.^**  The  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  also  remembered  the  prediction  with  alarm,  and  on 
the  pretence  that  His  disciples  might  steal  away  the  body,  they 
obtained  Pilate's  permission  to  set  a, watch  of  soldiers  over  the 
tomb,  saw  that  it  was  securely  shut,  and  sealed  the  stone.^^ 

»«  See  Luke  xriv.  21. 

10^  Matt,  xxvii.  62-66.    On  the  Bite  of  the  Sepulchre  see  liotet  and  lUustraliong  (D). 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.)— THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. 

The  "Mount  of  Olives"  (rh  opos  rSiV 
ikcLiMvy  is  the  usual  form  of  the  name  in 
the  N.  T.,  but  in  Acts  i.  12  we  find  it 
called  "  the  mount  called  Olivet "  (opos  to 
KoA.ov/mci'oi'  i\aiMv\  the  word  Olivet  being 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  OUvetum,  whldi. 
is  a  translation  of  iXauav,  signt^^g  a 
place  where  olives  grow,  an  olive-garden 
Or  olive-yard.  St.  Luke  uses  the  form 
iXaiMV  in  two  other  passages  (Luke  zix. 
29,  xxi.  31)  but  the  received  text  erro- 
neously reads  ikatMv,  "of  olives,"  which  is 
followed  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
.  The  Mount  of  OUves  is  the  well-known 
eminence  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem.  It  is, 
however,  not  so  much  a  "mount''  as  a 
ridge,  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
running  in  general  direction  north  and 
south ;  covering  the  whole  eastern  side  of 
the  city.  At  its  northern  end  the  ridge 
bends  round  to  the  west,  so  as  to  form  an 
enclosure  to  the  city  on  that  side  also.  But 
there  is  this  difference,  that  whereas  on  the 
north  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile  of  tolerably 
level  surface  intervenes  between  the  walls 
of  the  city  and  the  rising  ground,  on  the 
east  the  mount  is  close  to  the  walls,  parted 
only  by  that  which  from  the  city  itself 
seems  no  parting  at  all — ^the  narrow  ravine 
of  the  Kidron.  It  is  this  portion  which  is 
the  real  Mount  of  Olives  of  thp  history. 
The  northern  part  Is,  though  geologically 
continuous,  a  distinct  mountain.  We  will 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  this  portion. 
In  general  height  it  is  not  very  much 
above  the  city:  300  feet  higher  than  the 
Temple  Mount,  hardly  more  than  100  above 
the  so-called  Zion.  The  word  "ridge" 
has  been  used  above  as  the  only  one  avail- 
able for  an  eminence  of  some  length  and 
even  height,  but  that  word  is  hardly  ac- 
curate. There  is  nothing  "  ridge-like  "  in 
the  appearance  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or 


of  any  other  of  the  Umestone  hills  of  this 
district  of  Palestine;  all  is  rounded,  swell- 
ing, and  regular  in  form.  At  a  distance 
its  outline  is  almost  horizontal,  gradually 
sloping  away  at  its  southern  end;  but 
when  seen  from  below  the  eastern  wall  of 
Jerusalem, .  it  divides  itself  into  three,  or 
rather  perhaps  four,  independent  summita 
or  eminences.  Proceeding  from  north  to 
south  these  occur  in  the  following  order : — 
Galilee,  or  Viri  Galihei ;  Mount  of  the  Ascen- 
sion ;  Prophets,  subordinate  to  the  last,  and 
almost  a  part  of  it ;  Mount  of  Offence. 

I.  Of  these  the  central  one,  Moust  op 
THE  AacBKmov,  distinguished  by  the  mi- 
naret and  domes  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  is  hi  every  way  the  most  im- 
portant Three  paths  lead  from  the  valley 
to  the  summit  (see  the  drawhig  on  p.  291). 
The  first  passes  under  the  north  wall  of 
the  enclosure  of  Gethsemane,  and  follows 
the  line  of  the  depression  between  the 
centre  and  the  northern  hilL  The  second 
parts  from  the  first  about  50  yards  beyond 
Gethsemane,  and  striking  off  to  the  right 
up  the  very  breast  of  the  hill,  surmounts 
the  projection  on  which  is  the  traditional 
spot  of  the  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem, 
and  thence  proceeds  directly  upwards  to 
the  village.  The  third  leaves  the  other 
,two.at  the  K.E.  comer  of  Gethsemane,  and 
making  a  considerable  detour  to  the  south 
visits  the  so-called  "Tombs  of  the  Pro- 
phets," and,  followhig  a  very  slight  de- 
pression which  occurs  at  that  part  of  the 
mount,  arrives  in  its  turn  at  the  village. 
Of  thes^  three  paths  the  first,  from  the  fact 
that  it  follows  the  natural  shape  of  the 
ground,  is  unquestionably  older  than 
the  others,  which  deviate  in  pursuit  of 
certain  artificial  objects.  Every  considera- 
tion is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  road 
usually  taken  by  our  Lord  and  His  dis- 
ciples in  their  morning  and  evening  transit 
between  Jerusalem  and  Bethany,  and  that 
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also  by  which  the  Apostles  returned  to 
Jemaddem  after  the  Ascension.  The  central 
hill,  which  we  are  now  considering,  pur- 
ports to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of  the 
most  sacred  and  impressive  events  of  Chris- 
tian history.  Daring  the  middle  ages  mosl* 
■of  these  were  protected  by  an  edifice  of 
some  sort ;  and  to  Judge  from  the  reports 
of  the  early  travellers,  the  mount  must  at 
one  time  have  been  thickly  covered  with 
churches  and  convents.  The  majority  of 
these  sacred  spots  now  command  littie  or 
no  attention ;  but  three  still  remain,  suffi- 
ciently sacred — if  authentic— to  consecrate 
any  place.  These  are :  1.  Getbsonane,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mount  2.  The  spot  from 
which  our  Saviour  ascended,  on  the  sum- 
mit. 3.  The  place  of  the  Lamentation  of 
CJhrist  over  Jerusalem,  halfway  up. 

1.  Of  these,  Gethsenume  is  the  only  one 
which  has  any  claim  to  be  authentic.  It 
was  situated  about  i  or  f  of  a  mile  English 
firom  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  between  the 
brook  Eedron  and  the  foot  of  the  mount. 
There  was  a  "  garden,"  or  rather  orchard 
(K^irof),  attached  to  it,  containing  olive- 
trees,  from  which  the  place  obtained  its 
name  (the  Oti-Press).  A  modem  garden, 
in  which  are  8  venerable  olive-trees,  and  a 
grotto  to  the  north,  detached  fh)m  it,  and 
in  closer  connexion  with  the  Church  of  the 

'  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin,  both  securely  en- 
closed, and  under  lock  and  key,  are  pointed 
out  as  making  up  the  true  Gethaemane. 
The  largest  of  these  trees  is  6  yards  round, 
and  they  are  reckoned  to  be  2000  years 
old,  so  that  they  may  have  be^i  contem- 
porary with  our  Lord.  But  against  this, 
it  has  been  ui^  that  Titus  cut  down 
all  the  trees  round  about  Jerusalem ;  and 
certainly  this  is  no  more  than  Josephus 
states  in  express  terms  (£.  J.  vi.  1.  $i). 
The  probability  therefore  would  seem  to 
be,  that  they  were  planted  by  Christian 
hands  to  mark  the  spot;  unless,  like  the 
sacred  olive  of  the  Acropolis,  they  may 
have  reproduced  themselves.  There  are  at 
present  only  8 /trees. 

2.  The  first  person  who  attached  the 
Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Mount  of  Olives 
seems  to  have  been  the  Empress  Helena 
(a.d.  325).  Eusebius  states  that  she  erected, 
as  a  memorial  of  that  event,  a  sacred  house 
of  assembly  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
mount,  where  there  was  a  cave  which  a 
sure  tradition  testified  to  be  that  in  which 

'  the  Saviour  had  imparted  mysteries  to  His 
disciples.  But  neither  this  account,  nor 
that  of  the  same  author  when  the  cave  is 
agam  mentioned,  do  more  than  name  the 


Mount  of  Olives,  generally,  as  the  place 
from  which  Christ  ascended:  they  fix  no 
definite  spot  thereon.  It  took  nearly  three 
centuries  to  harden  and  narrow  this  ge* 
neral  recognition  of  the  connexion  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  with  Christ  into  an  in- 
vention in  contradiction  of  the  Go^)el  nar- 
rative of  the  Ascension.  For  a  contradic- 
tion it  undoubtedly  is.  Two  accounts  of 
the  Ascension  exist,  both  by  the  same  au- 
thcff— the  one,  Luke  xxiv.  60,  51,  the  other 
Acts  L  6-11.  The  former  only  of  these 
nunes  the  place  at  which  our  Lord  ascended. 
That  place  was  not  the  summit  of  the 
Mount,  but  Bethany—"  He  led  than  out  as 
fiir  as  to  Bethany  "—on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Mount  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional spot  The  narrative  of  the  Acts 
does  not  name  the  scene  of  the  occurrence, 
but  it  states  that  after  it  had  taken  place 
the  Apostles  "  returned  to  Jerusalem  ftom 
the  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  firom  Je- 
rusalon  a  sabbath  day's  Journey."  It  waa 
thehr  natural,  their  only  route;  but  St 
Luke  is  writing  for  Gentiles  ignorant  of 
the  localities,  and  therefore  he  not  only 
names  Olivet  but  adds  the  general  infor- 
mation that  it— that  is,  the  summit  and 
main  part  of  the  mount— was  a  sabbath 
day's  Journey  from  Jerusalem.  The  sped- 
flcation  of  the  distance  no  more  applies  to 
Bethany  (m  the  further  side  of  the  mount 
than  to  Gtethsemane  on  the  nearer. 

3.  The  third  of  the  three  traditionary 
spots  mentioned— that  of  the  Lamentation 
over  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41-44)— is  not 
more  happily  chosen  than  that  of  the 
Ascension.  It  is  on  a  mamelon  or  prota- 
benmce  which  prqjects  from  the  slope  of 
the  breast  of  the  hill,  about  300  yards  above 
Gethsemane.  The  inappropriateness  of  this 
place  has  been  noticed  by  many;  but  Dean 
Stanley  was  the  first  who  gave  it  its  death- 
blow, by  pointing  out  the  true  spot  to  take 
its  place.  In  a  well-known  passage  of 
Sinai  amd  PdUttine  (190-193),  he  shows 
that  the  road  of  our  Lord's  "  Triumphal 
entry  "  must  have  been,  not  the  short  and 
steep  path  over  the  summit  used  by  small 
parties  of  pedestrians,  but  the  longer  and 
easier  route  roimd  the  southern  shoulder 
of  the  southern  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
mount 

II.  We  have  spoken  of  the  central  and 
princix>al  portion  of  the  mount  Next  to 
it  on  tiie  southern  side,  separated  twm  it 
by  a  slight  depression,  up  which  ihe  path 
mentioned  above  aa  the  third  taices  its 
course,  is  a  hill  which  appears  neither  to 
possess,  nor  to  have  possessed,  any  inde- 
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pendent  nume.  It  ts  remarkable  only  for 
the  &ct  that  it  containa  the  "shigular  ca- 
taoomb  "  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Pbo- 
PHKTS,  probably  in  allnsion  to  the  words 
of  Christ  (Matt,  zxiii.  29). 

III.  The  most  southern  portion  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  is  that  usually  known  as 
the  MouKT  OF  Offkncs,  Mom  OffentionU, 
though  by  the  Arabs  called  Baten  el  ffauxt, 
**the  bag  of  the  wind."  It  rises  next  to 
&at  last  mentioned;  and  in  the  hollow 
between  the  two,  more  marked  than  the 
depressions  between  the  more  northern  por- 
tions, runs  the  road  from  Bethany,  which 
was  without  doubt  the  road  of  Christ's 
entry  to  Jerusalem.  The  title  Mount  of 
Offence,  or  of  Scandal,  was  bestowed  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  "  Mount  of  Cor- 
ruption" on  which  Solomon  erected  the 
high  places  for  the  gods  of  his  foreign  wives 
(2  K.  xxiii.  13 ;  1  K.  xi.  1).  The  southern 
summit  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
centre  one,  and  it  is  much  more  definitely 
separated  from  the  surrounding  portions  of 
the  mountain  than  the  others  are.  It  is 
also  sterner  and  more  repulsive  in  its 
form. 

lY.  The  only  one  of  the  four  summits 
remaining  to  be  considered  is  that  on 
the  north  of  the  "  Mount  of  Ascension  " — 
the  Karem  es  Seyad,  or  Vineyard  of  the 
Sportsman ;  or;  as  it  is  called  by  the  modem 
Latin  and  Greek  Christians,  the  Ynu  Ga- 
iXLMi.  This  is  a  hill  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  the  Mount  of  the  Ascension, 
and  so  nearly  its  equal  hi  height  that  few 
travellers  agree  as  to  which  is  the  more 
lofty.  The  summits  of  the  two  are  about 
400  yards  apart  It  stands  directly  oppo- 
blte  the  N.E.  comer  of  Jemsalem,  and  is 
approached  by  the  path  between  it  and  the 
Mount  of  Ascension,  winch  strikes  at  the  top 
into  a  cross  path  leading  to  et-IsaiHifeh 
aadAnata.  The  Arabic  name  well  reflects 
the  fruitful  character  of  the  hill,  on  which 
there  are  several  vineyards,  besides  much 
cultivation  of  other  kinds.  The  Christian 
name  is  due  to  the  singular  tradition,  that 
here  the  two  angels  addressed  the  Apostles 
after  our  Lord's  ascension— ^  Ye  men  of 
Galilee!"  This  idea,  which  is  so  incom- 
patible, on  account  of  the  distance,  even 
with  the  traditional  spot  of  the  Ascension, 
is  of  late  existence  and  inexplicable  origin. 

The  presence  of  the  crowd  of  churches  and 
other  edifices  implied  in  the  foregoing  de- 
scription must  have  rendered  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  dur&ig  the  early  .and  middle  ages 
of  Christianity,  entirely  unlike  what  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  or  of 


our  Lord.  Except  the  high  {Places  on  the 
summit,  the  only  buildings  then  to  be  seen 
were  probably  the  walls  of  the  vineyards 
and  gardens,  and  the  towers  and  prenes 
which  were  their  invariable  accompani- 
ment. But  though  the  churches  are  nearly 
all  demolished,  there  must  be  a  consfderar 
ble  difference  between  the  aspect  of  the 
mountain  now  and  in  those  days  when 
it  received  its  name  from  the  abnndanoe 
of  its  olive-groves.  It  does  not  now  stand 
so  pre-eminent  in  this  respect  among 
the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jem- 
salem. <*  It  is  only  in  the  deeper  and  niore 
secluded  slope  leading  up  to. the  northern- 
most summit  that-  these  venerable  trees 
spread  into  anything  like  a  forest"  Thie 
cedars  commemorated  by  the  Talmud  have 
fared  still  worse :  there  is  not  one  of  them 
to  be  found  within  mimy  miles. 

Two  religious  ceremonies  performed 
there  must  have  done  much  to  increase  the 
numbers  who  resorted  to  the  mount  The 
appearance  of  the  new  moon  was  probably 
watched  for,  certainly  proclaimed,  from  the 
summit  The  second  ceremony  referred  to 
was  the  burning  of  the  Red  Heifer.  This 
solemn  ceremonial  was  enacted  on  the  cen< 
tral  mount,  and  in  a  spot  so  carefully  spe- 
cified that  it  would  seem  not  difficult  to 
fix  it  It  was  due  east  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  at  such  an  elevation  on  the  mount  that 
the  officiating  priest  as  he  slew  the  animal 
and  sprinkled  her  blood,  could  see  the 
facade  of  the  sanctuary  through  the  east 
gate  of  the  Temple.  To  this  spot  a  viaduct 
was  constructed  across  the  valley  on  a 
double  row  of  arches,  so  as  to  raise  it  &r 
above  all  possible  proximity  with  graves 
or  other  defilements.  It  was  probably  de* 
molished  by  the  Jews  themselves  on  the 
approach  of  Titus,  or  even  earlier,  when 
Pompey  led  his  army  by  Jericho  and  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  would  account 
satisfactorily  for  its  not  being  alluded  to  by 
Josephus.  "  The  lasting  glory  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,"  it  has  been  well  said,  ••  belongs 
'  not  to  the  Old  Dispensation,  but  to  the  New. 
Its  very  barrenness  of  interest  in  earlier 
times  sets  forth  the  abundance  of  those 
associations  which  it  derives  from  the  clos- 
ing scenes  of  the  sacred  history.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  brings  before  us  more  strikingly 
the  contrast  of  Jewish  and  Christian  feeling, 
the  abrupt  and  inharmonious  termination 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation — if  we  exclude, 
the  culminating  point  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory—4han  to  contrast  the  blank  which 
Olivet  presents  to  the  Jewish  pilgrims  of 
the  middle  ages,/  only  dignified  by  the  sa> 
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crifioe  of  'the  red  heiferf  and  the  vision 
too  great  for  words,  which  it  offers  to  the 
Ghristian  trayeller  of  all  times,  as  the  most 
detailed  and  the  most  authentic  abiding- 
place  ofJesnsCbrist  . . .  Itisnaelesstoseek 
for  traces  of  His  preaenoe  in  the  streets  of 
the  since  ten  times  captured  city.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  find  them  in  the  free  epaoe 
of  the  Homit  of  Olives  "  (Stanley,  Sin.  and 
Pai.  189). 


(B.)— THE  PASCHAL  SUPPER. 

A  general  account,  of  the  Passover  is 
given  in  the  Old  Tutament  Hiitory,  App. 
pp.  215  foU.  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  here 
some  particulars,  in  order  to  show  its  con- 
nodon  with  the  last  Supper  of  our  Lord. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Paschal  feast 
was  kept  by  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our 
liord  differed  in  many  details  from  that 
or^finally  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  Ex. 
xiL  The  multitodeB  that  came  up  to  Jeru* 
aalem,  met»  as  they  could  find  accommoda- 
tion, fBunily  by  family,  or  in  groups  of 
fHends,  with  one  of  their  number  as  the 
celebrant,  or  "  proclaimer "  of  the  feast. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  feast  took  place  in 
the  following  order.  (1)  The  members  of 
the  company  that  were  Joined  for  this  pur- 
pose met  in  the  evening  and  reclined  on 
conches,  this  position  being  now  as  much  a 
matter  of  rule  as  standing  had  been  ori 
ginally  (eomp.  Matt.  zzvi.  20,  av^xctro; 
Luke  zxiL  14 ;  and  John  ziiL  23. 25).  The 
bead  of  the  household,  or  celebrant,  began 
by  a  form  of  blessing  "  for  the  day  and  for 
the  wine,"  pronounced  over  a  cup,  of  which 
be  and  the  others  then  drank.  The  wine 
was,  according  to  Rabbinic  traditions,  to 
be  mixed  with  water;  not  for  any  myste- 
rious reason,  but  because  that  was  regfunded 
as  the  best  way  of  using  the  best  wine 
(oomp.  2  Mace  zv.  39).  (2)  All  who  were 
present  then  washed  their  hands ;  this  also 
having  a  special  benediction.  (3)  The  table 
was  then  set  out  with  the  paschal  lamb, 
unleavened  bread,  bitter  herbs,  and  the  dish 
known  as  CJuarowth,  a  sauce  made  of  dates, 
figs,  raisins,  and  vinegar,  and  designed  to 
commemorate  the  mortar  of  their  bondage 
inl^^ypt  (4)  The  celebrant  first,  and  then 
the  others,  dipped  a  portion  of  the  bitter 
herbs  into  the  Charoseth  and  ate  them. 
(5)  The  dishes  were  then  removed,  and  a 
cnp  of  wine  again  brought  Then  followed 
an  interval  which  was  allowed  theoretic- 
ally for  the  questions  that  might  be  asked 
by  children  or  proseljrtes,  who  were  asto- 


nished at  Aucfa  a  strange  beginnings  of  a 
feast,  and  the  cup  was  passed  round  and 
drunk  at  the  close  of  it  (6)  The  dishes 
being  brought  on  again,  the  celebrant  re- 
peated the  commemorative  words  which 
opened  what  was  strictly  the  paschal  sap- 
per, and  prononnoed  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving, foltowed  by  PiB.  odii  and  csdv. 
(7)  Then  came  a  second  washing  of  the 
hands,  with  a  short  fonn  of  blessing  as 
before^  and  the  celebrant  broke  one  of 
the  two  loaves  or  cakes  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  gave  thanks  over  it.  All  then 
took  portions  of  the  bread  and  dipped 
them,  together  with  the  bitter  herbs.  Into 
the  Charoseth,  and  so  ate  them.  (8)  After 
this  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
with  bread,  &a,  as  th^  liked ;  and  after 
another  blesshig,  a  third  cup^  known  eqie- 
Idally  as  the  *  cup  of  blessing,"  was  handed 
round.  (9)  This  was  succeeded  by  a  fourth 
cup,  and  the  recital  of  Pa.  cxv.-czviiL  fol- 
lowed by  a  prayer,  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly known  as  the  cup  of  the  Hallel,  or 
of  the  Song.  (10)  There  iraght  be,  in  con*> 
cluai(xi,  a  fifth  cup,  provided  that  the 
"great  HaUel"  (possibly  Psalms  cxz.- 
cxzxviL)  was  sung  over  it 

Comparing  the  ritual  thus  gathered  tnm 
Rabbinic  writers  with  the  N.  T.,  and  as- 
suming that  it  represents  substantially  the 
common  practice  of  our  Lord's  time;  and 
that  the  meal  of  which  He  and  His  dls- 
oipleB  partook  was  the  Passover,  we  are 
able  to  point  though  not  with  absolute 
certainty,  to  the  points  of  departure  whidi 
the  old  iMractice  presented  for  the  institu- 
tion of  the  new.  To  (1)  or  (3)  or  even  to 
(8),  we  may  refer  the  first  words  and  the 
first  distribution  of  the  cnp  (Luke  scxiL 
17, 18) ;  to  (4)  or  i1\  the  dipping  of  the  sop 
(^wfiww)  of  Jolm  xiiL  26 ;  to  (?),  or  to  an 
interval  during  or  after  (8)  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  bread  (Matt  xzvl  26 ;  Mark 
xiv.  22;  Luke  xxiL  19 ;  1  Cor.  xL  23, 24); 
to  (9)  or  (10)  ("after  supper,"  Luke  xxil. 
20)  the  thanksgiving,  and  distribution  of 
the  cup^  and  the  hymn  with  which  the 
whole  was  ended.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
according  to  this  order  of  succession,  the 
question  whether  Judas  partook  of  what 
in  the  language  of  a  later  age,  would  be 
called  the  consecrated  elements,  is  most 
probably  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

In  the  preceding  account  we  have  as- 
sumed that  the  meal,  at  whkih  our  Lord 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
was  the  paschal  supper.  Bat  this  has  been 
much  disputed.  If  we  liad  nothing  to 
guide  us  but  the  three  first  Gospels,  no 
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doubt  of  the  kind  ootild  well  be  raised, 
.though  the  oarratives  may  not  be  free 
from  difficulties  in  themselves.  We  find 
-them  speaking  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
usage,  of  the  day  of  the  supper  as  that 
on  which  "  the  Passover  must  be  killed," 
•and  as  "  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  " 
(Matt  xzvi  17 ;  Mark  xiv.  12 ;  Luke  zzii. 
7).  Each  relates  that  the  use  of  the  guest- 
chamber  was  secured  in  the  manner  usual 
with  those  who  came  from  a  distance  to 
keep  the  festival  Each  states  that  "  they 
made  ready  tiie  Passover,"  and  that,  when 
the  evening  was  come,  our  Lord,  taking  the 
place  of  the  head  of  the  family,  sat  down 
with  the  Twelve.  He  Himself  distinctly 
calls  the  meal "  this  Passover  "  (Luke  xxii. 
15, 16).  After  a  thanksgiving.  He  passes 
round  the  first  cup  of  wine  (Luke  xxii.  17), 
and,  when  the  supper  is  ended,  the  usual 
'*  cup  of  blessing "  (oomp.  Luke  xxii.  20 ; 
4  Cor.  X.  16,  xi.  25).  A  hymn  is  then  sung 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv.  26),  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  was  the  last  part  of 
the  HaUeL 

But  on  the  otiier  hand,  if  we  had  no 
information  but  that  which  is  to  be  gathered 
from  St  John's  Grospel,  we  should  natur- 
ally infer  that  the  evening  of  the  supper 
was  that  of  the  13th  of  Nisan,  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  paschal  meaL  It  appears 
to  be  spoken  of  as  occurring  before  the  feast 
of  the  Passover  (xiil.  1,  2).  Some  of  the 
disciples  sui^iose  that  Christ  told  Judas, 
while  they  were  at  supper,  to  buy  what 
they  "  had  need  of  against  the  feast "  (xiiL 
129).  In  the  night  which  follows  the  supper, 
the  Jews  will  not  enter  the  Pnetorium  lest 
they  should  be  defiled  and  so  not  able  to 
••  eat  the  Passover  "  (xviiL  28).  When  our 
Lord  is  before  Pilate,  about  to  be  led  out  to 
crucifixion,  we  are  told  that  it  was  "  the 
prq>anition  of  the  Passover"  (xix.  14). 
After  the  crucifixion,  the  Jews  are  soli- 
citous, "because  it  was  the  preparati(»i, 
that  the  bodies  should  not  remain  upon 
the  cross  on  the  Sabbath  day,  for  that 
Sabbath  day  was  a  high  day  "  (xix.  31). 

We  have  to  tbow  that  the  passages  in 
St  John  may  be  fairly  interpreted  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  our  own 
conclusion. 

1.  John  xiii.  1,  2.  irpb  rrfi  iofyr^.  The 
words  are  of  doubtful  extent;  and  we  may 
r^ard  the  first  verse  as  incomplete  in 
itself;  understanding  its  purport  to  be  that 
"  Before  the  Passover,  in  the  prospect  of 
His  departure,  the  Saviour's  love  was  ac- 
tive called  forth  towards  His  followers, 
»ad  He  gave  proof  of  His  love  to  the  last" 


2.  John  xiH  29.  It  is  urged  that  the 
things  of  which  they  had  **  need  against 
the  feast "  might  have  been  the  provisions 
ipT  the  Chagigah,  perhaps  with  what  else 
was  required  for  the  seven  days  of  unlea* 
vened  bread.  The  usual  day  for  sacrificing 
the  Chagigah  was  the  16th,  which  was  then 


a  John  xviiL  28.  The  Jews  refused  to 
enter  the  Praetorium,  lest  they  should  be 
defiled  and  so  disqualified  from  eating  the 
Passover:  The  words  may  either  be  taken 
in  a  general  sense  as  meaning  "  that  they 
might  go  on  keeping  the  Passover,"  or 
that  TO  ircUrxa  may  be  understood  speci- 
fically  to  denote  the  Chagigah. 

4.  John  xix-  14.  «  The  preparatton  of 
the  Passover"  at  first  sig^t  would  seem 
as  if  it  must  be  the  prqparation  for  the 
Pastoeer  on  the  14th.  Bat  while  there 
was  a  regular  ''preparation"  for  the 
Sabbath,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  "  pre- 
paration "  for  the  festivals.  It  seems 
to  be  essentially  connected  with  the  Sab< 
bath  itself  (John  xix.  31).  The  phrase  in 
John  xix.  14  may  thus  be  understood  as 
the  preparation  of  the  Sabbath  which  fell 
in  the  Passover  week.  Thus  the  day  of 
the  preparation  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
might  have  fallen  on  the  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation, the  15th  of  Nisan. 

5.  John  xix.  31.  "  That  Sabbath  day  was 
a  high  day."  Any  Sabbath  occurring  in  the 
Passover  week  might  have  been  considered 
<'  a  high  day,"  as  deriving  an  accession  of 
dignity  flrom  the  festival  But  the  special 
dignity  of  this  day  may  have  resulted 
from  its  being  that  on  which  Uie  Omer 
was  offered,  and  from  which  were  reckoned 
the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost 

6.  The  difficulty  of  supposing  that  our 
Lord's  apprehension,  trial,  and  crucifixion 
took  place  on  the  day  of  holy  convocation 
has  been  strongly  urged.  But  we  have 
better  proof  than  either  the  Mishna  or  the 
Gemara  can  afford,  that  the  Jews  did  not 
hesitate,  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  domi- 
nation, to  carry  arms  and  to  apprehend 
a  prisoner  on  a  solemn  feast-day.  We 
find  them  at  the  feast  of  Tabemades,  on 
the  "  great  day  of  the  feast,"  sending  out 
officers-  to  take  our  Lord,  and  rebuking 
them  for  not  bringing  Him  (John  viL 
32-46).  St  Peter  also  was  seized  during 
the  Passover  (Acts  xil  3, 4).  And,  again, 
the  reason  alleged  by  the  rulers  for  not 
apprehending  Jesas  was,  not  the  sancti.^ 
of  the  festival,  but  the  fear  of  an  uproar 
among  the  multitude  which  was  assembled 
(Matt  xxvL  5). 
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In  fine,  due  weight  should  be  given  te 
the  antecedent  probability  that  the  meal 
was  no  other  than  Che  regular  Passover, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  contrary 
view  cannot  be  maintained  without  some 
artificial  theory,  having  no  foundation 
either  in  Scripture  or  ancient  testimony. 


(C.)~CRUCIFIXION. 

The  Romans  unanimously  considered 
crucifixion  the  most  horrible  form  of  death, 
worse  even  thj.ii  burning,  since  the  "  cross  " 
precedes  "  burning "  in  the  law-booka 
Hence  it  is  called  cruddissimum  teter- 
rimumque  suppluHum  (Cic.  Verr.  v.  66), 
and  to  a  Jcw  it  would  acquire  factitious 
horror  from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi.  23. 
Among  the  Romans  also  the  degradation 
was  a  part  of  the  infliction,  since  it  was 
especially  a  servile  punishment,  so  that 
even  a  freedman  ceased  to  dread  it ;  or  if 
applied  to  freemen,  it  was  only  in  the  case 
of  the  vilest  criminals,  thieves,  &c.  Indeed 
exemption  from  it  was  the  privilege  of 
every  Roman  citizen. 

The  cross  was  of  various  forms,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal : — 

1.  The  ci'ux  simplex,  or  mere  stake  "  of 
one  single- piece  without  transom,"  was 
probably  the  original  of  the  rest.  The  cri- 
minal was-  tied  to  the  stake  (ad  palum 
deligare,  Liv.  xxvL  13),  from  which  he 
hung  by  his  arms.  Trees  were  naturally 
convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read 
of  theh:  bemg  applied  to  such  use  in  the 
Martyrologies.  2.  The  crux  decussata  is 
called  St  Andrew's  cross,  although  on  no 
good  grounds,  since,  according  to  some,  he 
was  killed  with  the£word.  It  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  Greek  letter  X.  3.  The  crux 
commissa,  or  St.  Anthony's  cross  (so  called 
from  being  embroidered  on  that  saint's 
cope,  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  Art,  i.  xxxv.), 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  T.  This  shape  is  often 
alluded  to  by  the  Fathers  as  "  the  mystical 
Tau."  4.  The  crux  immissa  (or  Latin 
cross)  differed  ftrom  the  former  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  upright  above  the  cross-bar, 
and  was  in  the  form  of  -f- .  That  this  was 
the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our  Lord  died 
is  obvioud  from  the  mention  of  the  « title," 
as  placed  above  our  Lord's  head,  and  from 
the  almost  unanimous  tradition;  it  is  re- 
peatedly found  on  the  coins  and  columns 
of  Constantine.  There  was  a  projection 
from  the  central  stem,  on  which  the  body 
of  the  sufferer  rested.  This  was  to  prevent 
the  weight  of  the  body  from  tearing  away 
the  hands.    Whether  there  was  also  a  sup- 
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port  to  the  feet  (as  we  see  in  pictures),  is 
doubtful  An  inscription  {titidm  or  elo- 
gium)  was  generally  placed  above  the  cri- 
minal's head,  briefly  expressing  his  guilt, 
and cjirried  before  him.  It  v.as covered  with 
white  gypsum,  and  the  letters  were  blacki 
It  is  a  question  whether  tying  or  nailing  to 
the  cross  was  the  more  common  method. 
That  our  Lord  was  nailed,  according  to 
prophecy,  is  certain  (John  xx.  25,  27,  &c. ; 
Zech.  xii.  10 ;  Ps.  xxii.  16).  It  is,  however, 
extremely  probable  that  both  methods  were 
used  at  once. 

The  punishment  commenced  with  scourg- 
ing, after  the  criminal  had  been  stripped ; 
hence  in  the  common  form  of  sentence 
we  find  "summove,  lictor,  despUia^  ver- 
bera,"  &c.  (Liv.  i.  26).  It  was  inflicted 
n  t  with  the  comparatively  mild  viiga, 
but  the  more  terrible  fagdlum  (Hor. 
Sat  L  3;  2  Cor.  xL  24,  25)  which  was 
not  used  by  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxv.  3).  In- 
to these  scourges  the  soldiers  often  stuck 
nails,  pieces  of  bone,  &c.,  to  heighten  the 
pain.  The  scourging  generally  took  place 
at  a  colunm,  and  the  one  to  which  our 
Lord  was  bound  was  seen  by  several  of  the 
Fathers,  and  is  still  shown  at  several 
churches  among  the  relics.  In  our  Lord's 
case,  however,  this  infliction  seems  neither 
to  have  been  the  legal  scourging  after  the 
sentence,  nor  yet  the  examination  by  tor- 
ture (Acts  xxil.  24),  but  rather  a  scourging 
btfore  the  sentence,  to  excite  pity  and  pro- 
cure inununity  from  further  punishment 
(Luke  xxiii.  22 ;  John  xix.  1) ;  and  if  this 
view  be  correct,  the  scourging  in  Matt, 
xxvli.  26  is  retrospective,  as  so  great  an 
anguish  could  hardly  have  been  endured 
twice.  How  severe  it  was  is  indicated  in 
prophecy  (Ps.  xxv.  16;  Is.  L  6).  The 
scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other  in- 
sults to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected 
were  illegal,  and  arose  from  ^he  sponta- 
neous petulance  of  the  brutal  soldiery.  The 
criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  it  Hence  the  teim  Fur- 
ci/cr— crossbearer.  He  was  sometimes. - 
scourged  and  goaded  on  the  way. 

The  place  of  execution  was  outside  the 
city  ("  post  urbem,"  Cic.  Verr.  v.  66 ;  "  extra 
portam,"  Plant  Mil.  61.  iL  4,  6 ;  Acts  vU. 
58;  Heb.  xiiL  12;  and  in  camps  "extra 
vallum"),  often  in  some  public  road  or 
other  conspicuous  place  like  the  Campus 
Martius,  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose. Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution, 
the  sufferer  was  stripped  luiked,  the  dress 
being  the  perquisite. of  the  soldiers  (Matt 
xxvii.  35) ;  the  cross  was  then  driven  into 
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the  ground,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  con- 
demned were  a  foot  or  two  above  the  earth 
(in  pictures  of  the  crucifixion  the  cross  is 
generally  much  too  large  and  high),  and  he 
wag  lifted  upon  it,  or  else  stretched  upon  it 
on  the  ground,  and  then  lifted  with  it. 
Before  the  nailing  or  binding  took  place  a 
medicated  cup  was  given  out  of  kindness, 
to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden  the  pangs 
of  tbe  sufferer.  Our  Lord  refused  it,  t^t 
his  senses  might  be  clear  (Matt,  xxvii.^ ; 
Mark  xv.  23). 

Our  Lord,  when  crucified,  was  watched 
according  to  custom  by  a  party  of  four 
soldiers  (John  xix.  23),  whose  express  oflBoe 
was  to  prevent  the  stealing  of  the  body. 
This  was  necessary  ft-om  the  lingering  cha- 
racter of  the  death,  which  sometimes  did 
not  supervene  even  for  three  days,  and  waa 
at  last  the  result  of  gradual  l)enumbing 
and  starvation.  But  for  this  guard,  the 
persons  might  have  been  taken  down  and 
recovered,  as  was  actually  done  in  tbe  case 
of  a  friend  of  Josephus  (  Vit.  75).  Among 
the  Convulsionnaircs  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  women  would  be  repeatedly  crucified, 
and  even  remain  on  the  cross  three  hours ; 
the  pain  consisted  almost  entirely  in  the 
mailing^  and  not  more  than  a  basonful  of 
blood  was  lost  Fracture  of  tbe  legs  was 
especially  adopted  by  the  Jews  to  hasten 
death  (John  xix.  31),  and  it  was  a  mitiga^ 
tion  of  the  punishment.  Generally  the 
body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the  cross,  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  rain,  or  to  be  de- 
voured by  bhds  and  beasts.  Sepulture  was 
generally  therefore  forbidden,  though  it 
might  be  granted  as  a  special  favour  or  on 
grand  occasions.  But  in  consequence  of 
Deut.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  national  ex- 
ception was  madelay&rYour  of  the  Jews. 

(D.)— THE   SITE  OF  THE   HOLY 
SEPULCHRK 

The  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been 
a  fhiitful  subject  of  controversy.  Its  dis- 
covery by  Constantine  is  related  by  Euse- 
bius,  who  tells  us  that  certain  impious 
persons  had  heaped  earth  upon  the  sacred 
cave  and  erected  a  temple  of  Venus  upon 
the  site ;  that  Constantine  caused  the  Temple 
to  be  demolished  and  the  earth  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  that  as  soon  as  this  was  done, 
there  appeared  immediately  beneath  the 
covering  of  earth  the  cave  in  which  our 
Saviour  had  been  buried  (Euseb.  Vit, 
CoMt.  ill  25-28). 


'This  is  not  the  place  to  give  an  acopunt 
of  the  controversy.  We  can  only  mention 
the  three  principal  Views  that  have  been 
held  upon  the  subject. 

1.  The  first  of  these  theories  maintains 
that  the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, which  is  situate  in  the  heart  of 
the  modem  city,  is  the  site  of  the  actu|d 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  The  first  person 
who  ventured  publicly  to  express  his  dis- 
sent from  this  view  was  Korte,  a  (jerman 
printer,  who  travelled  in  Palestine  about 
the  year  1728.  '  On  visiting  Jerusalem  he 
was  struck  with  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  reconciling  the  site  of  the  present  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  Bible  narrative,  and  on  his  return 
home  published  a  work  denying  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  so-called  sacred  locality. 
His  heresies  excited  very  little  attention  at 
the  time,  or  for  long  afterwards ;  but  the 
spirit  of  enquiry  which  has  sprung  up 
during  the  present  century  has  revived  the 
controversy  which  has  so  long  been  dorm- 
ant, and  many  pious  and  earnest  men, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  have  ex- 
pressed with  more  or  less  distinctness  the 
difBculties  they  feel  in  reconciling  the  as- 
sumed locality  with  the  indications  in  the 
Bible.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent locality  being  the  correct  one,  are  well  . 
summed  up  by  the  Rev.  George  Williams 
in  his  work  on  the  Holy  City,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Professor  Willis  all  has  been 
said  that  can  be  urged  in.  favour  of  its 
authenticity. 

2.  Professor  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  elaborate  works  on  Palestine,  has 
brought  together  all  the  arguments  which 
from  the  time  of  Korte  have  been  accumu- 
lating against  the  authlsnticity  of  the  sites. 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  site  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  now,  and  must  in 
all  probability  for  ever  remain,  a  mystery. 

3.  The  third  theory  is  that  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Fergusson.  It  agrees  generally 
with  the  views  urged  h7  aU  those,  from 
Korte  to  Robinson,  who  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  present  site  of  the  sepulchre ; 
but  instead  of  acquiescing  in  the  despond- 
ing view  taken  by  the  latter,  it  goes  on  to 
assert  that  the  building  now  known  to 
Christians  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  but  by 
Moslems  called  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is 
the  identical  church  which  Constatatine 
erected  over  the  Rock  which  contained  the 
Tomb  of  Christ. 
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THE  RESURRECTION  AND  ASCENSION  OF   CHRIST.      FROM  EASTER  DAY 
TO   ASCENSION    DAY,   APRIL   8tH   TO   MAY    17TH,   A.D.    30. 

^  1.  First  Day  of  the  next  week ;  the  lYth  of  Nisan,  Sunday,  April  8fli,  Easter  Day — 
Difficulties  in  the  Harmony — (i.)  The  Resurbectiok  of  Christ  —  Its  time  — The 
"  three  days  "  in  the  tomb  —  (ii.)  Visit  of  the  womra  to  the  Sepulchre,  which  they 
find  empty  —  (iii.)  Mary  Magdalene  carries  the  news  to  Peter  and  John  — (iv.)  Vision 
of  an  angel  to  the  women  —  (v.)  Fint  Appearance  qf  Jetus,  to  the  women  on  their 
return — (vL)  Peter  and  John  go  to,  the  Sepulchre  —  Order  of  the  grave-clothes  — 
(viL)  Second  Appearance  of  Jems,  to  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Sepulchre  —  (viiL)  Third 
Appearance  of  Jesus,  to  Peter— (ix.)  His  Fourth  Appearance,  on  the  journey  to 
f^nmaus  —  (x.)  His  Fifth  Appearance,  to  the  assembled  Apostles,  except  Thomas  — 
Their  commission  and  inspiration.  $  2.  Sunday,  the  24th  of  Nisan,  April  15th— 
(xi.)  Ch^HU's  Sixth  Appearance,  to  all  the  Apostles  —  Confessitm  of  Thomas. 
$  3.  The  disciples  depart  into  Galilee  —  (xli.)  Christ's  Seventh  Appearance,  to  the 
Apostles  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee—  Peter's  avowal  of  his  love:  his  new  commission 
given,  and  his  death  foretold  —  (xiii.)  Christ's  Eighth  Appearance,  to  the  great  body 
of  His  disciples  on  the  Galilean  Mount  —  His  great  onnmission,  and  promise  of  the 
■  Holy  Spirit  —  (xiv.)  Christ's  Ninth  Appearance,  to  James.  $  4.  (xv.)  Holy 
Thursday,  the  3rd  of  Sivan,  May  17th  —  His  Tenth  and  Last  Appearance,  to  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem—  Promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit—  He  leads  them  out  to  Bethany, 
and  ASCENDS  to  heaven — The  angels  promise  His  second  coming— -The  Apostles 
return  to  Jerusalem.    $  5.  St  John's  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 
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§  1.  Sunday  the  llth  of  Nisan  (Apnl  Sth),  The  First  Lord's 
Day.    "  Eabteb  Day." 

«  Oh !  day  of  days !  shall  hearts  set  free 
Xq  minstrel  rapture  find  for  Thee  ? 
Thou  art  the  Sun  of  other  days— 
They  shhie  by  giving  back  thy  rays." » 

As  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  great  fact,  so  the  day  of  its 
occurrence  is  the  great  day  of  Christianity.  From  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  its  weekly  return  has  been  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord's 
Day  ;  ^  and  to  this  epoch  of  the  new  creation  of  all  things,  marked 
by  the  new  life  of  Christ,  all  the  permanent  sanctity  of  the  primeval 
Sabbath  was  transferred.' 

Great  difficulties  have  been  found  in  making  out  the  history  of 
the  day  from  the  four  Gospels ;  *  but  these  difficulties  will  yield  to 
a  careful  study,  based  on  the  principle  that  each  Evangelist  wrote 
with  a  special  purpose,  and  from  special  sources  of  information.  It 
does  not  belong  to  our  work  to  attempt  a  critical  discussion  of  their 
several  statements ;  •  but  to  give  the  result  of  such  discussion  in 
the  most  probable  order  of  those  appearances  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples, 
which  satisfied  them  that  "  the  Lord  was  risen  indeed." 

i.  The  Resurrection  itself  is  related  only  by  St.  Matthew: — 
"  Behold,  there  was  a  great  earthquake :  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the 
door,  and  sat  upon  it.  His  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his 
raiment  white  as  snow :  and  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake, 
and  became  as  dead  men."'  That  this  account  was  derived,  in 
part  at  least,  from  one  or  more  of  the  Eoman  soldiers,  professing 
afterwards  that  belief  which  such  a  scene  ought  to  have  compelled, 
is  probable  from  the  acquaintance  which  the  same  Evangelist  shows 
with  the  fact  that  they  were  at  first  bribed  to  give  out  the  absurd 
story,  that  Roman  soldiers  had  slept  on  duty,  and  while  asleep  had 
somehow  come  to  know  that  the  body  was  stolen  by  the  disciples.^ 
But  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether-  this  is  not  one  of  the  cases,  in 
which  the  sacred  writers  were  taught,  as  Paul  declares  himself  to 
have  been  taught  this  very  fact,  "  not  of  man,  but  by  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ."  • 

The  ^tW  of  the  resurrection  is  stated  by  St.  Mark  as  "early  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,"'  which  began  from  the  sunset  of  the 
evening  before.    It  had  already  taken  place  when  the  first  visit  was 

ofSt.  Paul,  iCor.  XV.  4-7. 

*  The  argoment  is  faUy  stated  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  in  his  Harmony,  and  in  the 
BOMoUteca  Sacra,  1845.  pp.  162,  fblL 

«  Matt  xxviil.  2-4. 

7  Matt  xxviiL  11-15. 

>  GaL  L  12 :  oomp.  1  Cor.  xv.  3. 

»  Mark  xvi  9". 


»  Christian  Tear :  JSaster  Day. 
«  Jlev.  i.  20. 

*  This  is  not  the  place  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Day.  The  sacred 
observance  of  the  Jlrst  day  of  the  week  is 
teen  in  such  passages  as  John  xx.  26,  Acts 
XX.  7, 1  Cor.  xvL  2. 

*  To  which  must  be  added  the  statement 
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paid  to  the  sepulchre,  **  while  it  was  yet  dark," '°  "  as  it  began  to 
dawn.""  The  portion,  however  "brief,  of  this  day  (according  to 
Jewish  reckoning)  that  Jesus  remained  in  the  tomb  is  reckoned  as 
one  day,  like  the  brief  interval  between  his  burial  and  the  Friday's 
sunset,  and  thus  he  remained  three  days  in  the  earth.  ^ 

ii.  Visit  of  the  Women  to  the  Sepulchre,  The  Jewish  custom  of 
resuming  the  occupations  of  common  life  the  moment  the  Sabbath's 
sun  had  set,  had  enabled  the  two  Marys  to  purchase  on  that  evening 
the  spices  needed  to  complete  the  embalmment  which  Nicodemus  had 
hastily  performed.  At  the  approach  of  dawn  they  came  to  the 
sepulchre,  with  certain  other  women,  among  whom  was  Joanna,  to 
perform  this  pious  service,  wondering,  as  they  went  along,  how  they 
could  roll  away  the  great  stone  from  its  mouth.  They  reached  the 
sepulchre  at  sunrise  and  found  the  stone  removed;  and  ent^ng 
they  saw  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  gone." 

iii.  Mary  Magdalene  carries  the  news  to  Peter  and  John,  The 
ardent  love  of  Mary  Magdalene  prompted  her  at  once  to  run  and  tell 
Peter  and  John  of  the  trick  that  she  supposed  had  been  played  by 
the  enemies  of  Christ  in  removing  His  body  beyond  the  reach  of  His 
disciples." 

iv.  VisUm  of  an  Angel  to  the  Women  in  the^  Sepulchre,  Mean- 
while the  other  women, had  entered  the  recesses  of  the  rock-hpwn 
sepulchre,  and  there  they  saw  an  angel  sitting  on  the  right  side,  in 
the  form  of  a  young  man  in  a  long  white  robe,  who  told  them  that 
Christ  had  risen  and  would  meet  His  disciples  in  Galilee,  with  other 
words  of  comfort  and  encouragement.**  Fear  at  the  vision,  and  joy 
at  the  tidings,  joined  to  hasten  the  flight  of  the  women  from  the 
sepulchre,  that  they  might  carry  the  news  to  the  disciples. 

V.  First  appearance  of  Jesus — to  the  Women  on  their  return  from 
the  Sepulchre.  Their  hasty  course  was  stayed  by  the  appearance 
and  greeting  of  Jesus  Himself.  They  fell  down  to  worship  Him, 
and  received  from  His  own  lips  the  same  message  that  the  angel 
had  given  them.*®    The  Apostles  and  other  disciples  received  the 


w  John  XX.  1.  i»  Matt  xxviii.  1. 

w  Matt  xiL  40,  x\i.  21,  xx.  19,  xxvii.  63 ; 
Mark  viiL  31,  ix  31,  x.  34 ;  Luke  ix.  22, 
xviiL  33;  John  ii.  19,  &c  The  difficulty  of 
the  statement  in  Matt  xii.  40,  that  Jesua 
should  be  "  three  days  and  thru  nights"  in 
the  sepulchre — the  only  place  in  which  that 
form  of  expression  occui-s — ^is  explained 
fh>m  the  fact  that  Christ  is  here  quoting 
from  Jonah  L  17.  "  The  phrase,"  says  Dr. 
Robinson,  "  is  doubtless  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  wxOi^ntpov,  a  day  and  night  ci 
twen<7-four  hours.  But  the  Hebrew  form, 
three  days  and  three  night*,  was  likewise 
used  generally  and  indefinitely  for  three 


days  simply ;  as  is  obvious  from  I  Sam.  xii. 
13,  and  the  circumstances  there  narrated." 

IS  Matt  xxviii.  1;  Mark  xvL  1-4;  Luke 
xxiv.  1-3, 10 ;  John  xx.  1,  2. 

i*  John  XX.  2.  Throughout  the  whole 
narrative,  John  speaks  of  the  events  wit- 
nessed by  himself, 

"Matt  xxviiL  6-8;  Mark  xvi.  6-8; 
Luke  xxiv.  4-8.  St  Luke,  in  speaking  of 
tico  angels,  evidently  puts  into  one  this 
and  the  subsequent  vision  of  angels  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  which  is  mentioned  only 
by  St  John. 

i<  Matt  only,  xxvui.  9,  10.  Mark  and 
Luke  both  relate  the  return  of  the  women, 
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intelligence  "as  idle  tales,"  not  being  yet  ready  to  believe  the 
truth." 

vi.  Visit  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  Sepulchre,  Luke  speaks  of 
the  Eleven  (a  common  formula  for  the  body  of  the  Apostles  at  this 
period)  as  receiving  these  tidings  from  the  women,  and  that  so  as  to 
imply  that  they  had  reassembled  from  their  flight,  and  were  waiting 
to  see  what  would  happen  on  this  day.  But  it  is  evident  from 
John,  that  both  Peter  and  John  himself  were  away  froni  the  rest, 
probably  at  the  latter's  house,  where  John  would  naturally  remain 
to  comfort  his  new-found  mother,  and  where  his  friend,  disgraced  in 
the  eyes  of  the  other  disciples,  would  find  a  refuge  for  his  remorse.** 
To  them  Mary  had  brought  word  that  the  sepulchre  was  empty ; 
and,  while  the  other  women  were  giving  their  fuller  tidings  to  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  John  ran  to  the  sepulchre  to  see  for 
themselves.  We  trace  something  of  the  peculiar  character  of  each 
in  the  beautifully  simple  narrative  of  John."  The  ardent  affection 
of  **  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved "  carried  him  first  to  the  sepul- 
chre: he  looked  in  and  saw  the  grave-clothes,  but  hesitated  to 
enter :  while  Peter,  coming  up,  at  once  went  in  and  saw  the  linen 
clothes  lying  as  they  had  been  left,  and  the  napkin  that  had  been 
about  the  head  of  Jesus  folded  together  by  itself.*®  John  then 
entered  and  saw  the  same  spectacle;  and  while  Peter  only  won- 
dered,** John  believed ;  for,  as  he  himself  takes  care  to  tell  us,  the 
disciples  had  not  yet  understood  the  prophecy  of  His  resurrection.** 

"  Reason  and  Faith  at  once  set  out 
To  search  the  Saviour's  tomb : 
Faith  faster  runs,  bat  waits  without, 

As  fearing  to  presume. 
Till  Beason  enter  in,  and  trace 
Christ's  relics  round  the  holy  place— 
'  Here  lay  His  limbs,  and  here  His  sacred  head. 
And  who  was  by,  to  make  His  new-forsaken  bed  ^ 

*  Both  wonder— one  believes.    But  while 
They  muse  on  all  at  home. 
No  thought  can  tender  Lo-.e^  beguile 
From  Jesus'  grave  to  roam. 


omitting  the  appearance  of  Cihrist.  The 
former  adds  that  He  appeared  frst  to 
Mary  Magdalene.  This  is  just  what  mi^ht 
be  expected,  according  to  the  view  that 
Mark  wrote  what  he  learnt  chiefly  from 
St  Peter ;  for  it  was  Mary  Magdalene  that 
brought  to  Peter,  with  John,  the  first 
tidings  of  the  resurrection. 

"  Luke  xxlv.  9-10. 

^^  80  John  says  that,  after  their  visit  to 
the  sepulchre,  they  returned  "  to  their  own 
home.*'    John  zx.  10. 

^*  John  XX.  3-10 :  comp.  Luke  zxiv.  12. 


^  The  minuteness  of  this  recora  seems 
to  be  hitended  as  a  proof  that  the  body 
could  not  have  been  stolen  by  the  disciples ; 
for  they  would  have  carried  off  the  grave- 
clothes  with  it  in  their  liaste. 

Si  Luke  xxiv.  12. 

*•  "  They  knew  not  the  Scripture."  In 
this  remarkable  phrase  the  Evangelist 
points,  not  to  Christ's  own  sayingH,  but  to 
some  passage  of  the  0.  T. ;  and  such  we 
find  in  Ps.  xvL  10,  as  interpreted  by  Peter 
in  Acts  ii.  25-31. 

iv  Mary  Magdalene. 
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Weeping  she  stays  till  He  app6ar — 
Her  witness  first  the  ChnrchTnust  hear : 
All  joy  to  souls  that  can  rejoice 
With  her  at  earliest  call  of  His  dear  gradotiB  vdoe.*»* 

vii.  Second  appearance  of  Jesus — to  Mai'y  Magdalene  at  the  /Se- 
pulchre.  While  Peter  and  John  returned  home,  Mary,  who  had 
followed  them  back  to  the  sepulchre,  stood  by  its  entrance,  as  the 
words  just  quoted  have  described.  Looking  into  the  sepulchre  as 
she  wept,  she  saw  two  angels  sitting,  at  the  head  and  the  feet,  where 
the  body  of  Jesus  hiaxi  lain.  To  their  enquiry  why  she  wept,  she 
answered,  "  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  1  know 
not  where  they  have  laid  Him ;"  and  she  was  turning  away,  to  leave 
the  sepulchre  in  despair,  when  she  saw  Jesus  standing  before  her, 
though  she  knew  Him  not,. even  when  He  asked  her  why  she  wept. 
Taking  Him  for  the  keeper  of  the  garden,  she  earnestly  entreated 
Him  to  tell  her  whither  He  had  removed  the  body.  The  one  word, 
"  Mary"  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  recalled  her  to  herself,  and  turning 
so  as  to  have  a  full  view  of  Him  for  the  first  time,  she  replied, 
"  Rabboni ! "  that  is,  "  Master !  '*  and  would  have  embraced  Him. 
But,  with  the  mysterious  injunction,  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  to  my  Father,"  He  sent  her  to  forewarn  His  brethren 
of  His  ascension.  But  even  at  this  second  testimony  the  disciples 
remained  incredulous.^ 

viii.  Third  appearance  of  Jesus — to  St,  Peter,  St.  Paul  states, 
immediately  after  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  "  that  He  was 
seen  of  Cephas,"  before  He  appeared  to  the  other  Apostles.**  This 
appearance  is  also  mentioned  incidentally,  but  very  emphatically, 
by  St.  Luke,  in  connection  with  the  journey  to  Emmaus.^ 

ix.  The  Journey  to  Emrrvaus — Our  Lord^s  Fourth  appearance. 
This  is  briefly  mentioned  by  St.  Mark ;  ^  but  the  deeply  interesting 
narrative  of  St.  Luke*®  gives  us  a  view  of  the  disciples'  state  of 
mind  on  this  memorable  day.  Two  of  them,  Cleopas  **  and  another, 
left  the  city  after  the  visits  paid  to  the  sepulchre  by  the  women  and 
by  Peter  and  John,  and  walked  to  Emmaus,  a  village  about  seven 
miles  from  Jerusalem.'^  Their  only  object  seems  to  have  been,  to 
talk  freely  with  each  other  respecting  the  bearing  of  the  recent 
events  on  the  question  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  ;^  and  the 
doubtful  result  of  their  discussions  is  expressed  in  the  exclamation, 

**  Christiain  Yeax :  dt,  Thomas's  Day. 
25  John  XX.  11-18;  Mark  xvi  9-11. 
»  1  Cor.  XV.  5.  ^  Luke  xxiv.  34. 


aMarkxvL  12,13. 

»  Luke  xxiv.  13-35.  • 

*►  This  Cleopas  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Clopas,  the  husband  of  Mary  the 
sister  of  our  Lord's  mother. 

w  •*  Sixty  stadia^  in  what  direction  we 
are  not  told.    The  idea  of  its  identity  with 


the  Emmaus  (afterwards  called  NicopoUs) 
on  the  border  of  the  Philistine  plain,  and 
about  20  miles  from  Jerusalem— held  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  defended  by 
Dr.  Robinson — ^is  quits  inconsistent  with 
th  J  sacred  narrative.  See  Diet,  of  the  Bible, 
art.  Emmaus. 

*»  ITie  word  m^riTeiv,  in  ver.  15,  implies 
anxious  discussion. 
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"  But  we  trusted  that  it  had  been  He  which  should  have  redeemed 
Israel ! "  As  they  were  thus  engaged,  Jesus  Himself  joined  them ; 
but  a  spell  was  upon  their  eyes,**  so  that  they  did  not  know  Him. 
Every  reader  of  the  Gospel  is  familiar  with  what  followed ; — the 
statement  of  their  anxious  reasonings ;  His  rebuke  of  their  ignorance 
and  unbelief,  and  His  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  which  foretold 
His  sufFerings  and  glory ;  their  pressing  Him  to  stay  with  them  at 
the  village ;  and  His  being  made  known  to  them  by  blessing  and 
breaking  the  bread  at  their  evening  meal.  They  hastened  back  to 
Jerusalem,  and  found  the  Apostles  assembled  with  other  disciples  at 
their  evening  meal,"  in  a  strangely  mingled  state  of  doubt  and 
wonder ;  for,  while  some  met  them  with  the  news,  "  The  Lord  is 
risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon,"  their  own  full  account  of 
His  converse  with  them  was  still  received  with  unbelief. 

X.  Our  Lord^s  Fifth  appearance — to  the  assembled  Apostles,  except 
Thomas,  It  was  at  this  very  crisis  of  their  perplexity,  that  Jesus 
crowned  His  separate  appearances  by  a  manifestation  of  Himself  to 
the  Apostles,  and  those  disciples  who  were  with  them.  His  sudden 
appearance  in  their  midst,  the  doors  of  the  room  being  shut  fast  for 
fear  of  the  Jews,  alarmed  them  with  the  idea  that  they  saw  a  spirit, 
though  He  greeted  them  with  the  words,  "Peace  be  unto  you!" 
But  He  called  them  to  feel  His  body,  and  showed  them  the  wounds 
in  His  hands  and  feet  and  side.  As  they  still  doubted.  He  ate  food 
before  them ;  and  then  He  opened  their  minds  to  see  the  fulfilment  of 
all  that  had  been  spoken  of  Him  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms;  and  to  know  their  own  mission  as  the  witnesses  of  His 
resurrection,  and  the  preachers  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
in  His  name  to  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  Then,  by  the 
sign  of  breathing  on  them  (literally  suspiration),  He  indicated  the  con- 
ferring of  that  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  actually  to  descend 
upon  them  after  His  ascension,  and  for  which  He  bade  them  to 
wait  at  Jerusalem ;  and  He  gave  them  the  authority  of  remitting 
and  retaining  «ins.^  This  "  great  commission  "  was  repeated  after- 
wards ;  but  Mark,  who  mentions  only  three  of  our  Lord's  appear- 
ances, and  this  as  the  last,  refers  to  this  occasion  also  the  promise  of 
the  power  of  working  miracles.**  Such  was  our  Lord's  last  appear- 
ance to  His  disciples  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection. 

§  2.  Sunday,,  the  2Uh  of  Nisan,  April  l^th. — 

(xi.)  Christ's  second  appearance  to  the  assembled  disciples,  with 
ThomAis, — the  sixth  in  all.     Facts  are  sometimes  of  themselves  strong 


M  Literally,  "  their  eyes  were  mastered," 
tKparovvro.  Hence  the  phrase  in  Mark, 
•He  appeared  in  another  (t.e,  an  altered) 
form."  **  Mark  xvi.  14. 

»  The  nature  of  this  authority  is  seen 
in  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 


Simon  Magus,  and  perhaps  Elymas  the 
sorcerer. 

8«  Mark  zvi.  14-18 ;  Luke  xxiv.  36-49 ; 
John  XX.  19-23 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  "  then  of  the 
twelve."  St  Matthew  does  not  mention 
this  appearance. 
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arguments ;  and  such  is  our  finding  the  disciples  again  assembled  on 
the^rs^  day  of  the  following  weekj  and  our  Lord  again  appearing  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Their  mere  meeting  may  have  been  continued 
from  day  to  day,  but  our  Saviour's  blessing  this  meeting  with  His  pre-  • 
sence  goes  far  to  mark  the  Lord's  Day  as  sacred.  It  was  then  that 
the  incredulous  Thomas  was  taught  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses, 
not  only  to  share  his  brethren's  faith,  but  to  go  beyond  them  by 
recognising  in  the  Lord's  resurrection  a  proof  of  His  divinity.  But 
Jesus  did  not  grant  the  proof  that  Thomas  required,  without  pro- 
nouncing a  higher  blessing  upon  those  who  are  content  to  believe  on 
the  testimony  of  others.*' 

§  3.  (xii.)  Third  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  Apostles  (seven  of 
them)  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee, — ^the  seventh  in  all.  The  Evangelists 
now  cease  to  specify  days.  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  the  eleven 
disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  as  they  had  been  commanded  when 
first  the  resurrection  was  announced  to  them ;  ^  but  their  meeting 
with  Jesus  in  the  mountain  he  had  appointed  them  must  have  been 
subsequent  to  that  morning  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  of  which  St.  John 
has  given  us  so  full  and  touching  an  account.**  Seven  of  the 
apostles, — Peter,  Thomas,  Nathanael,  ihe  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  two 
others  who  are  not  named,  had  returned  to  their  avocations  as  fisher- 
men, when  Jesus  revealed  himself  to  them  in  a  manner  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  their  former  calling,  by  the  sign  of  a  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes.  The  one  striking  difference,  that  now  the  net  did 
not  break,  shewed  the  coming  of  the  time  when  they  were  to  be 
indeed  "  fishers  of  men."  It  was  then  that  our  Lord  drew  from 
Peter  the  avowal  of  hjs  love,  repeated  thrice  as  the  revocation  of  his 
threefold  denial,  and  restored  him  to  hi§  place  among  the  disciples 
by  the  special  commission,  also  thrice  repeated : — "  Feed  my  sheep ! " 
adding  the  prediction  of  his  martyrdom,  but  rebuking  his  affectionate 
curiosity  concerning  the  fate  of  John.  The  saying,  **  If  I  vnU  that 
he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  "  is  a  purely  hypothetical 
case,  put  to  repel  a  curious  desire  to  know  what  He  reserved 
to  His  own  appointment. 

xiii.  The  eighth  appearance  of  Jesus — to  the  great  body  of  His  dis- 
ciples in  Galilee,  St.  Matthew  continues  the  statement  just  quoted  by 
saying  that  the  eleven  disciples  went  out  to  a  mountain  in  Galilee, 
where  Jesus  had  appointed  them ;  and  when  they  saw  Him  they 
worshipped  Him,  but  some  doubted.*®  Though  Matthew  mentions 
only  the  eleven,  he  can  scarcely  mean  the  last  statement  to  apply  to 
them,  after  the  removal  of  the  last  remains  of  their  incredulity  in  the 
case  of  Thomas.  It  is  evident,  firom  comparing  the  Gospels,  that,  in 
several  statements  which  refer  to  the  body  of  the  disciples,  the  eleven 
are  particularly  named,  because  they  were  specially  the  appointed 
«  John  XX.  24-29.      »  Matt  xxviiL  16.      »  John  xxl.  1-24.      «  Mat*.  xxviiL  16. 17 
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witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection.  All  that  we  see  of  their  life  during 
this  interval  confirms  the  view  that  the  Apostles  were  in  no  way 
separated  from  the  other  disciples.  At  the  beginiiing  of  the  last 
cliapter  of  Matthew,  the  message,  first  of  the  angel  and  then  of  Christ 
Himself,  is  to  "the  disciples"  and  "His  brethren,"  not  to  the 
Apostles  only ;  and  the  evangelist  clearly  records  this  meeting  in 
Galilee  as  the  fulfilment  of  that  message.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  this  interview  with  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
to  "  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,"  mentioned  by  St.  Paul, 
who  appeals  to  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  still  living  when  he 
wrote.**  This  number  agrees  well  with  that  assigned  by  St.  Luke 
to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ;  **  for  as  these  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  as  the  greater  number  of  our  Lord's  converts  were  made 
in  Galilee,  five  hundred  and  upwards  is  a  reasonable  number  for 
'  those  of  Gralilee,  with  the  Apostles,  and  such  others  as  were  able  to 
accompany  tiiem  from  Judaea. 

This  then  was  the  great  ^interview  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples,  of 
which  He  had  spoken  even  before  His  death,**  and  to  which  they 
were  summoned  from  the  moment  of  His  resurrection.  Its  scene  was 
GalUeey  where  Jesus,  had  commenced  His  course  of  public  teaching 
and  where  his  life  Had  been  chiefly"  spent;  and  as  He  had  opened  His 
public  ministry  on  a  mountain,  by  the  discourse  which  set  forth  the 
conditions  of  discipleship,  so  He  closed  it  on  a  mountain,  by  the 
commission  which  He  based  upon  His  own  unlimited  authority : — 
"  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  there- 
fore and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and  lo,  I 
am  with  you  always  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  **  .  It  follows  from 
the  above  argument  that  this  commission  was  given  to  the  disciples^ 
as  such,  and  not  to  the  Apostles  only ;  and  this  is  true  also  of  the 
promise  of  miraculous  powers,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
are  recorded  respectively  by  Mark  and  John. 

xiv.  Chrisfs  ninth  appearance — to  James  (the  Less).  Immediately 
after  mentioning  this  interview,  St.  Paul  adds  the  words  "  after  that, 
he  was  seen  of  James,"  a  special  notice,  which  agrees  well  with  the 
importance  assigned  to  James,  as  being,  like  Peter  and  John,  one  of 
the  "  pillars  "  of  the  Church."  This  appearance  may  be  referred  to 
Jerusalem,  with  the  more  probability,  as  James  was  not  one  among 
the  Apostles  at  the  Lake  of  Gralilee.  Nor  does  it  seem  unlikely  that  it 
was  one  of  several  appearances  to  individual  disciples,  omitted  by  the 
Evangelists,  who  have  recorded  only  those  needful  to  establish  the  great 
facts  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  of  His  commission  to  the  Apostles. 

§  4.  (xv.)  Our  Lord's  last  interview  with  tJie  Apostles  and  His 

«  1  Cor.  XV.  6.  «  Acts  1  15.  «  Matt,  xxvi.  32. 

«  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20.  «  1  Cor.  xv.  7 ;  GaL  il  9. 
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Ascension, — His  tenth  appearance.  The  last  seen  e  of  all  was  reserval 
for  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles  only,  as  the  specially  appointed  witnesses 
of  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension.  St.  Peter  lays  stress  upon  the 
fact,  that,  when  God  had  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,  "  He  shewed 
Him,  openly,  not  to  aU  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses  chosen  hef<yre 
of  Ood,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  Him  after  "He  rose 
from  the  dead."**  The  superiority  of  such  testimony  to  any  which 
could  have  been  furnished  by  a  more  public  ^display  of  the  risen 
Saviour  to  all  the  people  has  been  ably  demonstrated  by  Bishop 
Horaley.*^  Neither  Matthew  nor  John  relates  our  Saviour's 
Ascension^  though  the  latter  gives,  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  glowing 
description  of  His  state  of  glory.  Mark  simply  says  that  *'  He  was 
received  up  into  heaven  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  Gk)d."*' 
St.  Luke  describes  the  whole  scene,  briefly  in  his  Gospel,  and  fully 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.** 

The  whole  time  during  which  Jesus  "shewed  himself  after  His 
passion  by  many  infallible  proofs  "  was  forty  days,^  a  period  which 
has  evidently  some  mystical  signification,  being  the  same  as  the 
time  spent  by  Moses  and  by  Elijah  in  Mount  Horeb,  and  by  Christ 
Himself  in  the  wilderness  of  temptation,  and  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  years  that  the  people  had  wandered  in^the  Desert,  As 
they  passed  an  appointed  interval  of  trial  between  their  baptism  to 
Moses  in  the  Bed  Sea  and  their  entrance  on  the  promised  land,  so  our 
Lord  Himself  was  subjected  to  a  forty  days'  trial  of  His  faith  and 
patienpe,  between  Hid  baptism  and  his  shewing  to  Israel ;  and  again, 
after  His  final  baptism  of  suffering  a  like  interval  was  interposed  before 
He  entered  into  glory,  to  try  the  faith  of  His  disciples  and  to  work  in 
them  full  conviction  of  the  great  truth  they  liad  to  preach.  In  what 
secret  retirement  He  took  up  His  abode  during  these  forty  days,  we 
are  not  told :  all  that  concerns  us  is  the  time  He  spent  with  His  disci- 
ples, "  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God." 

At  last,  on  the  fortieth  day,"^  the  disciples  were  assembled  with 
Jesus  at  Jerusalem,  it  would  seem  by  a  special  appointment,*^  and 
He  commanded  them  not  to  depart  thence  till  they  received  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  After 
rebuking  their  desire  to  know  whether  the  time  was  come  for  Him 
to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  He  promised  them  power,  by  that 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  work  they  had  to  do  for  His  name 
in  Jerusalem,  Judaea,  and  Samaria,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.*® 

Either  during  or  after  this  conversation.  He  led  them  out — over 
the  very  ground  He  had  traversed  with  them  six  weeks  before,  when 


«•  Acts  X.  40,  41. 

*'  Sermons  an  the  JtesurrecUon  qf  Christ. 

48  Mark  xvi.  19. 

«  Luke  xxiv.  50-53;  Acts  L  1-12. 

«>  Acts  i.  3. 


»i  Thursday,  the  25th  of  Jyar,  ••  Holy 
Thurecby,"  or  "  Ascension  Day,"  May  18th, 
in  ▲.».  30. 

«  Acts  i.  4 :  comp.  v.  6.       "  Acts  1 4-8. 
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He  entered  the  city  to  sufifer, — as  far  as  Bethany,  on  the  further  slope 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  so  out  of  view  of  the  city ;  ***»  and  there, 
as  ^vith  uplifted  hands  He  gave  them  His  parting  blessing,  a  cloud 
interposed  between  Him  and  them,  like  the  chariot  and  horses  of  fire 
that  separated  Elijah  from  Elisha ;  and  upborne  on  this  aerial  car  he 
was  wafted  from  their  sight  through  the  vault  of  heaven."  This 
was  all  they  saw ;-  but  the  inspired  Psalmist  had  long  before  described 
the  unseen  glories  o^  Christ's  ascension : — 

**  The  chiffiots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand, 
Even  (jiousands,  even  thousands  of  angds : 
The  Lord  is  among  them 
As  in  Sinai,  in  the  holy  place. 
Thou  hast  ascended  on  high, 
Thou  hast  led  captivity  captive : 
Thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men ; 
Yea,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that 
Jehovah  God  might  dwell  among  them."" 

What  those  spiritual  gifts  were  and  how  they  were  soon  distributed 
to  the  Church  is  explained  by  the  apostle  Paul.*''  * 

Meanwhile  the  disciples  scarcely  recollected  that  this  was  but 
what  He  had  himself  foretold : — "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  ascend  up  where  He  was  before  ?  '*  *^  They  stood  gazing 
up  after  Him  as  if  He  had  been  lost  for  ever,  till  they  were  awakened 
from  their  stupor  by  the  appearance  of  two  angels  standing  by  them, 
and  declaring  that  this  same  Jesus,  who  was  taken  from  them  into 
heaven,  should  so  come  in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  Him  go  into 
heaven : — words  which  exclude  any  other  than  the  final  advent  of 
our  Lord,  and  teach  us  that  He  shall  then  be  seen  descending  from 
the  riven  sky  as  plainly  and  as  unexpectedly  as  He  passed  into  it 
from  their  eyes.  With  this  agrees  His  own  warning  of  "  the  sign  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and 
great  glory,*-  and  the  words  of  the  final'soripture  prophecy,  "  Behold, 
He  Cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him.'* 

Having  worshipped  their  glorified  Lord,  they  returned  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy ;  and,  while  expecting 
the  promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  spent  their  time  con- 
tinually in  the  Temple,  praising  and  blessing  God.*® 

§  5.  We  cannot  more  fitly  conclude  this  narrative  of  our  Saviour's 
life  on  earth, — in  which  we  have  aimed  to  bring  into  one  view  the 
records  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  as  much  brevity  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  omission  of  no  important  fact, — ithan  by  calling 
attention  to  the  two  points  insisted  on  by  St.  John : — first,  that  we 
have  only  a  small  part  of  our  Lord's  sayings  and  doings  in  the  presence 


ssb  On  the  site  of  our  Lord's  Ascension, 
see  p.  286. 

**  This  is  manifestly  all  that  is  expressed 
by  the  heaven  (<n/pav6i)  ot  the  narrative, 
which  has  the  same  sense  in  Gen.  i.  1,  and 


lAany  other  passages ;  the  proper  literal 

sense  of  the  English  word. 

•    »  Ps.  Ixviii.  It,  18.  M  Eph.  iv.  8.  9. 

"  John  vi.  62. 

M  Luke  xxiv.  60-53;  Acts  i.  1-12. 
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of  His  disciples,  for  the  world  itself  could  hardly  have  contained  the 
record  of  the  whole ;  but,  finally,  that  all  we  do  possess  has  been 
written  with  this  one  sole  object, — "that  we  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  heUevitig,  we 
might  have  life  thkough  His  name."  *• 

»  John  zx.  30.  31 ;  zxi.  25. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MR.  LEWIN'S  SCHEME  OF  THE 
CHRONOLOGY  OF  OUR  LORD^  LIFE. 

In  the  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Lewin,  FaUi 
Sacri,  or  a  Key  to  the  Chronology  qf  the 
Seu)  Testament,  a  chronological  scheme  is 
given,  differing  from  the  views  of  most 
previous  writers,  and  from  the  system  fol- 
lowed in  onr  work.  Without  re-opening  the 
discussion,  which  would  for  overpass  our 
limits,  the  care  bestowed  upon  every  detail 
of  the  subject  by  so  eminent  a  writer 
demands  a  brief  statement  of  the  results 
at  which  he  has  arrived. 

RC.  6  (abottt  Feb.  82).    Birth  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
the  time  of  EUeabeth's  oouoeption  being 
inferred  from  the  calcolation  that  the 
ounrse  of  Abia  went  out  of  ofSoe  on  May 
'  22.  B.C.  7. 

BX3. 6  (aboat  Aogmt  1).  The  NATXTxry  or  Jbbus 
Chbibt;  nearly  two  years  before  the 
death  of  Herod  (Matt  IL  16). 
rhe  Cmaus  under  Sentloi  Batnmlniia, 
who  displaced  Vonu  before  September 
2,  Ji.c.  6. 
B.C.  4.  April  1.    Death  of  Herod  at  Jericho. 

Betam  of  the  Holy  Family  fhnn  BgypL 
A.D.  6.    Banishment  of  Aichelans. 
Cf/rmiiu  preflact  of  Syria. 
A.D.  7.    Completion  of  the  Censos  of  Gyrenitis. 
Chbot  at  tbk  PAasovKK  (April  9th). 
A.D.  28  (About  Aug.  or  Sept)    Prtaeking  of  Jokm 
the  B<qi/ut.  in  fbefint  ytar  of  the  &ifr- 
hatie  cyde,  in  the  rnaOh  pear  of  which 
otir  Lord's  Ministry  dosed. 
A.D.  29  (Febmary).    Baptism  of  Jesos.    Age  88.* 

(February  to  March).    The  Trmptatiou. 
A.D.  29— A.D.  S3.  The  Duratum  qf  ChriaTa  Ministry, 
trom  Passover  to  PasBover./onr./iiil  yeara, 
in  aooordauce  with  Luke  xlii.  7. 
A.D.  29.  FntST  Pasboves,  ending  April  2. 

Opening  of  our  Lord's  Miuistiy  at  Jem- 


t of John. 

A.D.  29  (Autumn).    Beginning  of  Christ's  Minis- 
try In  Oalilee.    Its  duraUon— 3  years 
and  6  months. 
Tint  Oire»U  in  OatOee,  including  (about 
October)  His«rejectiun  at  Na2arrth.t 


AJ).  29  to  AJ).  80  (Spring).    Beetmd  (MUeeM  Cir- 

etM :  duration— four  or  five  months. 
A  J>.  SS  (Spring).    Third  Oaiaeam  OireuU. 

April  22.     The  fievrepoirpcoTOV    adfi- 

fiarov,  i.e.,  the  fint  Sabbath  of  the 

2nd  month  (Jyar). 
May  27.    The  Peuiecoat,  this   year   on   a 

Sabbath.   The  "  Feast "  of  John  ▼. 
Jesus  returns  to  Oalilee. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Fourth  CkdOean  OireuU. 
(Autumn).    Betum  to  Capernaum. 
AJ).  31  (about  April).    Death  of  John  the  Baptist. 
April  19  (10  of  Niaaa).    Feeding  of  the 

Fire  Thousand. 
April  21.    The  Discourse  of  John  vi.:  on 

the  Sabbath  before  the  PMmyw. 
Sept  20.     Feast  of  Tabemaclea   (John 

▼iLl). 
Sept.  23  (about).  Jesus  reaches  Jerusalem. 
He  withdraws,  probably  to  Bethabara. 
Nov.  28  to  Dec.  0.    Feast  of  Dedication 

(John  X.). 
Jesus  returned  to  Bethabara  (John  x.  31). 
A.D.   m  ^Beginning).      Death   and   Raidng   of 


•  Mr.  Lewhi  gives  this  latitude  to  the  about 
thiHy  (MO-et)  of  Luke  iU.  23. 

f  Mr.  Lewin's  authority  fur  this  date  is  in  the 
taet  that  Isaiah  Ixi.  was  the  appointed  lesson  of 


Jesus  retires  to  Ephraim,  and  thence  to 

Caeaarea  PhilippL 
Return  to  Capernaum.    Tribute  Money. 
Passover,  April  IS.     Beginning  of  our 

Lord's  last  circuit,  occupying  a  year, 

and  terminating  at  Jerusalem. 
Autumn.     The  warning  to  flee   out  of 

Oalilee. 
AJ>.  33.    Spring.    The  circuit  resumed  from  West 

to  Kast,  along  the  borders  of  Samaria 

and  Oalilee,  in  the  direction  of  Fenea. 

and  so  across  the  Jordan. 
Becrosses  the  Jordan  to  Jericho. 
Friday.  March  27.    Arrives  at  Bethany. 

six  days  before  the  Passover. 
Saturday,  March  28.    Best  at  Bethany  on 

the  Sabbath  evening.     Supper  at  the 

house  of  Simon. 
Palm  Sunday,  March  29.     Jesus  enters 

Jerusalem. 
Monday,  March  SO  —  Thursday,  April  2. 

As  in  our  narrative. 
Thursday,  April  2— Evening.     The  Pas- 
sover and  Lord's  Supper. 
Good  Friday.  April  8.    The  Oruciilxiou. 

Jesus  expires  at  3  p  m. 
Easter  Sunday,  April  6.   The  Besurrection. 
Thursday,  May  14-    The  Ascension. 
Sunday,  May  24.    Day  of  Pentecost 

the  daily  service  about  the  Feaat  of  Tabemadei . 
which  in  this  year  feU  on  October  11. 
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THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.l 

^  1.  Iheir  genuineness.  $  2.  Their  relation  to  each  other..  $  3,  Theories  of  their  origin. 
$  4.  Probability  that  they  were  based  on  Apostolic  preaching.  ^  5.  Inspiration  of  the 
Evangelists.    $  6.  Table  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels. 

§  1.  The  name  Gospel  ^  is  applied  to  the  four  inspired  histories  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Christ  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  It  may 
be  fairly  said  that  the  genuineness  of  these  four  naiTatives  rests  upon 
better  evidence  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writings.  They  were 
all  composed  during  the  latter  half  of  the'  first  century :  those  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  some  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
that  of  St.  Luke  probably  about  a.d.  64;  and  that  of  St.  John  towards 
the  close  of  the  century.  Before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  four  Gospels^  as  one  collection,  were 
generally  used  and  accepted. 

§  2.  On  comparing  these  four  books  one  with  another,  a  peculiar 
difficulty  claims  attention,  which  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  con- 
troversy as  to  their  genuineness.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  nan*ative 
coincides  with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few  passages  only.  Putting 
aside  the  account  of  the  Passion,  there  are  only  three  facts  which  John 
relates  in  common  w^ith  the  other  Evangelists.  Two  of  these  are,  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (ch. 
vi.),  which  appear  to  be  introduced  in  connexion  with  the  discourse 
that  arose  out  of  the  miracle,  related  by  John  alone.  The  third  is  the 
anointing  of  His  feet  by  Mary;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
narrative  of  John  recals  something  of  each  of  the  other  three  :  the 
actions  of  the  woman  are  drawn  from  Luke,  the  ointment  and  its  value 
are  described  in  Mark,  and  the  admonition  to  Judas  appears  in  Matthew ; 
and  John  combines  in  his  narrative  all  these  particulars.  Whilst  the 
three  present  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  follows  him  into  Judaoa; 
nor  should  we  know,  but  for  him,  that  our  Lord  had  journeyed  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  prescribed  feasts.  Only  one  discourse  of  our  Lord 
that  was  delivered  in  Gkililee,  that  in  the  6th  chapter,  is  recorded  by 
John.  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  had  it  put  into  his  mind  to 
write  a  Gospel  which  should  more  expressly  than  the  others  set  forth 
Jesus  as  the  Incarnate  "Word  of  God  :  if  he  also  had  in  view  the  begin- 
nings of  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  others  before  him  at  the  time,  as 
Irensaus  and  Jerome  assei*t,  the  polemical  purpose  is  quite  subordinate 
to  the  dogmatic.  He  does  not  war  against  a  temporary  error,  but 
preaches  for  all  time  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Sou  of  God,  in  order 
that  believing  we  may  have  life  through  His  name.     Now  many  of  the 


1  The  following  account  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels is  taken,  with  some  omissions,  from 
Archbishop  Thomson's  article  in  the  Did. 
qf  the  BMe. 


*  From  god  and  spdl,  Ang.-Sax.  good 
message  or  neivs,  which  is  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  fivaTyeAioi/. 
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facts  omitted  by  St.  John  and  recorded  by  the  rest  are  such  as  would 
have  contributed  most  directly  to  this  great  design ;  why  then  are  they 
omitted?  The  received  explanation  is  the  only  satisfactory  one,  namely, 
that  John,  writing  last,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  had  seen  the 
other  Gkwpels,  and  purposely  abstained  from  writing  anew  what  they 
had  sufficiently  recorded. 

In  the  other  three  Qospels  there  is  a  great  amount  of  agreement.  If 
we  suppose  the  history  that  they  contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in 
42  of  these  all  the  three  narratives  coincide,  12  more  are  given  by 
Matthew  and  Mark  only,  5  by  Mark  and  Luke  only,  and  14  by 
Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these  must  be  added  5  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2 
to  Mark,  and  9  to  Luke ;  and  the  enumeration  is  complete.  But  this 
applies  only  to  general  coincidence  as  to  the  facts  narrated :  the  amount 
of  verbal  coincidence,  that  is,  the  passages  either  verbally  the  same,  or 
coinciding  in  the  use  of  many  of  the  same,  words,  is  much-  smaller. 
**  By  far  the  larger  portion/'  says  Professor  Andrews  Norton  [Genw'ne-' 
ne88t  i.  p.  240,  2nd  ed.),  **  of  this  verbal  agreement  is  found  in  the 
recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  words  of  Jesus. 
Thus,  in  Matthew's  Oospel,  the  passages  verbally  coincident  with  one 
or  both  of  the  other  two  Gospels  amount  to  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  its 
contents;  and  of  these  about  seven-eighths  occur  in  the  recital  of  the 
words  of  others,  and  only  about  one-eighth  in  what,  by  way  of  distino* 
tion,  I  may  call  mere  narrative,  in  which  the  Evangelist,  speaking  in  his 
ovm  person,  was  unrestrained  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions.  In 
Mark,  the  proportion  of  coincident  passages  to  the  whole  contents  of  ■ 
the  Gospel  is  about  one-sixth,  of  which  not  one-fifth  occurs  in  the 
narrative.  Luke  has  still  less  agreement  of  expi'ession  with  the  other 
Evangelists.  The  passages  in  which  it  is  found  amount  only  to  about 
a  tenth  part  of  his  Gospel;  and  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  it 
appears  in  the  narrative — less  than  a  twentieth  part.  These  proportions 
should  be  further  compared  with  those  which  the  narrative  part  of  each 
Gospel  bears  to  that  in  which  the  words  of  others  are  professedly 
repeated.  Matthew's  narrative  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  his  Gospel, 
Mark's  about  onc'half,  and  Luke's  about  one-third.  It  may  easily  be 
computed,  therefore,  that  the  proportion  of  verbal  coincidence  found  in 
the  narrative  part  of  each  Gospel,  compared  with  what  exists  in  the 
other  part,  is  about  in  the  following  ratios :  in  Matthew  as  one  to 
somewhat  more  than  .two,  in  Mark  as  oiie  to  four,  and  in  Luke  as  one 
to  ten." 

Without  going  minutely  into  the  examination  of  examples,  which 
would  be  desirable  if  space  permitted,  the  leading  facta  connected  with 
the  subject  may  be  thus  summed  up:— The  verbal  and  material  agree- 
ment of  the  three  first  Evangelists  is  such  as  does  not  occur  in  any 
other  authors  who  have  written  independently  of  one  another.  The 
verbal  agreement  is  greater  where  the  spoken  words  of  others  are  cited 
than  where  facts  are  recorded;  and  greatest  in  quotations  of  the  words 
of  our  Lord.  But  in  some  leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the  four  first 
disciples,  that  of  Matthew,  and  the  Transfiguration,  the  agreement  even 
in  expression  is  remarkable :  there  are  also  narratives  where  there  is  no 
verbal  harmony  in  the  outset,  but  only  in  the  crisis  or  en)phatic  part  of 
the  story  (Matt.  viii.  3  =  Mark  i.  41  =  Luke  v.  13,  and  Matt.  xiv.  19,  20 
=  Mark  vi.  41-43  =  Luke  Lx.  16,  17).  The  narratives  of  our  Lord's 
early  life,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  have  little  in,  com- 
mon ;  while  St.  Mark  does  not  include  that  part  of  the  history  in  his  plan. 
The  agreement  in  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospels  begins  with 
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the  Baptism  of  John,  and  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  account  of 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord  and  the  facts  that  preceded  it ;  so  that  a  direct 
ratio  might  almost  be  said  to  exist  between  the  amount  of  agreement 
and  the  nearness  of  the  facts  related  to  the  Passion.  After  this  event, 
in  the  account  of  His  burial  and  resurrection,  the  coincidences  are 
few.  The  language  of  all  three  is  Greek^  witli  Hebrew  idioms:  the 
Hebraisms  are  most  abundant  in  St.  Mark,  and  fewest  in  St.  Luke.  In 
quotations  from  the  Old  TeBtament,  the  Evangelists,  or  two  of  them, 
sometimes  exhibit  a  verbal  agreement,  although  they  differ  &om  the 
Hebrew  and  from  the  Septuagint  version  (Matt.  iii.  3  =  Mark  i.  3  =  Luke 
iii.  4.  Matt.  iv.  10  =  Luke  iv.  8.  Matt.  xi.  10  =  Mark  i.  2  =  Luke  vii.  27, 
&c.).  Except  as  to  24  verses,  the  Qospel  of  Mark  contains  no  principal 
hcta  which  are  not  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke;  but  he  often  supplies 
details  omitted  by  them,  and  these  are  often  such  as  would  belong  to 
the  graphic  account  of  an  eye-witness.  There  are  no  cases  in  which 
Matthew  and  Luke  exactly  harmonize,  where  Mark  does  not  also 
coincide  with  them.  In  several  places  the  words  of  Mark  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  each  of  the  other  narratives,  so  as  to  form  a 
connecting  link  between  them,  where  their  words  slightly  differ.  Th« 
examples  of  verbal  agreement  between  Mark  and  Luke  are  not  so  long 
or  so  numerous  as  those  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  Matthew  and 
Mark;  but  as  to  the  arrangement  of  events  Mark  and  Luke  frequently 
coincide,  where  Matthew  differs  from  them.  These  are  the  leading 
particulars;  but  they  are  very  far  from  giving  a  complete  notion  of  a 
phenomenon  that  is  well  worthy  of  that  attention  and  revei'ent  study 
of  the  sacred  text  by  which  sdone  it  can  be  fully  and  fairly  appre- 
hended. 

These  facts  exhibit  the  three  Gospels  as  three  distinct  records  of  ^he 
life  and  works  of  the  Redeemer,  but  with  a  greater  amount  of  agree- 
ment than  three  wholly  independent  accounts  could  be  expected  to 
exhibit.  The  agreement  would  be  no  difficulty,  without  the  differences ; 
it  would  only  mark  the  one  divine  source  from  which  they  are  all 
derived — the  Holy  Spirit,  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  The  difference 
of  form  and  style,  without  the  agreement,  would  offer  no  difficulty, 
since  there  may  be  a  substantial  harmony  between  accounts  that  differ 
greatly  in  mode  of  expression;  and  the  very  difference  might  be  a 
guarantee  of  independence.  The  harmony  and  the  variety,  the  agree- 
ment and  the  differences,  form  together  the  problem  with  which  Bibli- 
cal critics  have  occupied  themselves  for  a  centiu-y  and  a  half. 

§  3.  The  attempts  at  a  solution  are  so  many,  that  they  can  be  more 
easily  classified  than  enumerated.  The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion 
would  be  that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each  other's  work.  Accord- 
ingly many  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  which  Gospel  is  to  be 
regar4ed  as  the  first ;  which  is  copied  from  the  first ;  and  which  is  the  - 
last,  and  copied  from  the  other  two.  It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the 
six  possible  combinations  has  found  advocates;  and  this  of  itself 
proves  the  uncertainty  of  the  theory.  When  we  are  told  by  men  )f 
research  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  plainly  founded  upon  the  other 
two,  and  again  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  certainly  the  primitive 
Gospel,  on  which  the  other  two  are  founded,  both  sides  relying  mainly 
on  facts  that  lie  within  the  compass  of  the  text,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
expect  much  fruit  from  the  discussion.  But  the  theory  in  its  crude 
form  is  in  itself  most  improbable;  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  much 
time  and  learning  have  been  devoted  to  it.  It  assumes  that  an  Evange- 
list has  taken  up  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  without  substantial 
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alteration  has  made  a  few  changes  in  form,  a  few  additions  and  retrench- 
ments, and  has  then  allowed  the  whole  to  go  forth  under  his  name. 
"Whatever  order  of  the  three  is  adopted  to  favour  the  hypothesis,  the 
omission  by  the  second  or  third  of  matter  inserted  by  the  first,  offers 
a  great  difficulty ;  since  it  would  indicate  a  tacit  opinion  that  these 
passages  are  either  less  useful  or  of  less  authority  than  the  r^st.  The 
nature  of  the  alterations  is  not  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  an 
age  little  given  to  literary  composition,  and  in  writings  so  simple  and 
unlearned  as  these  are  admitted  to  be.  The  replacement  of  a  word  by  a 
synonym  neither  more  nor  less  apt,  the  omission  of  a  saying  in  one 
place  and  insertion  of  it  in  another,  the  occasional  transposition  of 
events  ;  these  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  habits  of  a  time  in  which 
composition  was  little  studied,  and  only  practised  as  a  necessity. 
Besides,  such  deviations,  which  in  writers  wholly  independent  of  each 
other  are  only  the  guarantee  of  their  independence,  cannot  appear  in 
those  who  copy  from  each  other,  without  showing  a  certain  wilfulness 
— an  intention  to  contradict  and  alter — that  seems  quite  irreconcileable 
with  any  view  of  inspiration.  These  general  objections  will  be  found 
to  take  a  still  more  cogent  shape  against  any  particular  form  of  this 
hypothesis  : 'Whether  it  is  attempted  to  show  that  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mitfk,  as  the  shortest,  is  also  the  earliest  and  primitiye  Qospel,  or  that 
this  very  Gospel  bears  evident  signs  of  being  the  latest,  a  compilation 
from  the  other  two ;  or  that  the  order  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  also  the 
chronological  order — and  all  these  views  have  found  defenders  at  no 
distant  date — the  theory  that  each  Evangelist  only  copied  from  his 
predecessor  offers  the  same  general  features,  a  plausible  argument  from 
a  few  facts,  which  is  met  by  insuperable  difficulties  as  soon  as  the 
remaining  facts  are  taken  in. 

The  supposition  of  a  common  original,  from  which  the  thi*ee  Gospels 
were  drawn,  each  with  more  or  less  modification,  would  naturally  occur 
to  those  who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evangelists  had  copied  from 
each  other.  A  passage  of  Epiphanius  has  been  often  quoted  in  support 
of  this  {Hxre8.  51,6),  but  the  i^  outtjs  t^s  miyris  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
inspiring  Spirit  from  which  all  three  drew  their  authority,  and  not  to 
any  earthly  copy,  written  or  oral,  of  His  divine  message.  The  best 
notion  of  that  class  of  speculations  which  would  establish  a  toritien 
document  as  the  common  original  of  the  three  Gospels,  will  be  gained 
perhaps  from  Bishop  Marsh's  account  of  Eichhorn's  hypothesis,  and  of 
his  own  additions  to  it  {MichaeliSy  vol.  iii..  Part  ii.).  It  appeared  to 
Eichhom  that  the  portions  which  are  common  to  all  the  three  Gospels 
were  contained  in  a  certain  common  document,  from  which  they  all 
drew.  Now  Eichhom  tries  to  show,  from  an  exact  comparison  of 
passages,  that  "  the  sections,  whether  great  or  small,  which  are  com- 
mon to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  but  not  to  St.  Luke,  and  at  the  same 
time  occupy  places  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  which 
correspond  to  each  other,  'were  additions  made  in  the  copies  used  by 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  but  not  in  the  copy  used  by  St.  Luke ;  and^ 
in  like  manner,  that  the  sections  found  in  the  corresponding  places  of 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  but  not  contained  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  were  additions  made  in  the  copies  used  by  St.  Mark 
fiuid  St.  Li&e  "  (p.  192).  Thus  Eichhom  considers  himself  entitled  to 
assume  that  he  can  i*econstruct  the  original  document,  and  also  that 
there  must  have  been  four  otheY  documents  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  text.     Thus  he  makes — 

1.  The  original  document. 
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2.  An  altered  copy  which  ft.  Matthew  used. 
8.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Luke  used. 

4.  A  third  copy,  made  from  the  two  preceding,  used  by  St. 
Mark. 

5.  A  fourth  altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  in 
common. 

As  there  is  no  external  evidence  worth  considering,  that  this  original 
or  any  of  its  numerous  copies  ever  existed,  the  value  of  this  elaborate 
hypothesis  must  depend  upon  its  furnishing  the  only  explanation,  euid 
that  a  BufScient  one,  of  the  facts  of  the  text.  Bishop  Marsh,  however, 
finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to  raise 
the  number  of  documents  to  eight,  still  without  producing  any  external 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  of  them;  and  this,  on  one  side, 
deprives  Eichhom*s  theory  of  the  merit  of  completeness,  and,  on  the 
other,  presents  a  much  broader  surface  to  the  obvious  objections.  He 
assumes  the  existence  of— 

1.  A  Hebrew  original. 

2.  A  Greek  translation. 

3.  A  transcript  of  No.  1,  with  alterations  and  additions. . 

4.  Another,  with  another  set  of  alterations  and  additions. 

5.  Another,  combining  both  the  preceding,  used  by  St.  Mark,  who 
also  used  No.  2. 

(i.  Another,  with  the  alterations  and  additions  of  No.  3,  and  with 
further  additions,  \ised  by  St.  Matthew. 

7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4,  and  further  additions,  used  by  St. 
Luke,  who  also  used  No.  2. 

8.  A  wholly  distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which  our  Lord's  precepts, 
parables,  and  discourses  were  recorded,  but  not  in  chi'onological  order; 
used  both  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

To  this  it  is  added,  that  "as  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
contain  Greek  translations  of  Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incor- 
porated into  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  the  person  who  translated 
St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  into  Greek  frequently  derived  assistance 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  where  he  had  matter  in  coqnexion  with 
St.  Matthew:  and  in  those  places,  but  in  those  places  only,  where 
St.  Mark  had  no  matter  in  connexion  with  St.  Matthew,  he  had 
frequently  recoui'seto  St.  Luke's  Gospel"  (p.  361).  One  is  hardly 
surprised  after  this  to  learn  that  Eichhom  soon  after  put  forth  a  revised 
hypothesis  (Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  1804),  in  which  a  supposed  Greek 
•translation  of  a  supposed  Aramaic  originifl  took  a  conspicuous  part;  nor 
that  Hug  was  able  to  point  out  that  even  the  most  liberal  assumption 
of  written  documents  had  not  provided  for  one  case,  that  of  the  verbal 
agreement  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  to  the  exclusion  of  St.  Matthew; 
and  which,  though  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  would  still  require,  on  Eich< 
horn's  theory,  an  additional  Greek  version. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  this  elaborate  hypothesis,  whether  in  the  form 
given  it  by  Mai'sh  or  by  Eichhom,  possesses  almost  every  fault  that 
can  be  charged  against  an  ai*gument  of  that  kind.  For  every  new  class 
of  facts,  a  new  document  must  be  assumed  to  have  existed;  and  Hug's 
objection  does  not  really  weaken  the  theory,  since  the  new  class  of 
coincidences  he  mentions  only  requires  a  new  version  of  the  "original 
Gospel,"  which  can  be  supplied  on  demand.  A  theory  so  prolific  in 
assumptions  may  still  stand,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  no  other  solution 
is  possible;  but  since  this  cannot  be  shown,  then  we  are  reminded  of 
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the  sclioolman*s  caution,  entia  non  sunt  mtdtiplicanda  praster  nedessi- 
tatem.  To  assume  for  every  new  class  of  facts  the  existence  of  another 
complete  edition  and  recension  of  the  original  work,  is  quite  gratuitous; 
the  documents  might  have  been  as  easily  supposed  to  be  fragmentary 
memorials,  wrought  in  by  the  Evangelists  into  the  web  of  the  original 
Gospel ;  or  the  coincidences  might  be,  as  Gratz  supposes,  cases  where 
one  Gospel  has  been  interpolated  by  portions  of  another.  Then  the 
*•  original  Gospel "  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  such  authority  as  to  be 
circulated  everywhere:  yet  so  defective,  as  to  require  annotation  from 
any  hand  ;  so  little  reverenced,  that  no  hand  spared  it.  If  all  the  Evan- 
gelists agreed  to  draw  from  such  a  work,  it  must  have  been  widely,  if 
not  universally,  accepted  in  the  Church;  and  yet  the  work  has  perished 
without  record.  Not  only  has  this  fate  befallen  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew 
original,  but  the  translation  and  the  five  or  six  recensions.  But  it  may 
we]l  be  asked  whether  the  state  of  letters  in  Palestine  at  this  time  was 
such  as  to  make  this  constant  editing,  translating,  annotating,  and 
enriching  of  a  history  a  natural  and  probable  process.  With  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Jews  their  literature  had  declined ;  from  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  if  a  writer  here  and  there  arose,  his  works  became 
known,  if  at  all,  in  Greek  translations  through  the  Alexandrine  Jews. 
That  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  for  the  Jews  one  of  very 
little  literaiy  activity,  is  generally  admitted;  and  if  this  applies  to  all 
classes  of  the  people,  it  would  be  true.of  the  humble  and  uneducated 
class  from  which  the  first  converts  came  (Acts  iv.  13;  James  ii.  5). 
Even  the  second  law,  whicn  grew  up  after  the  captivity,  and  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  learned  class  consisted,  was  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition,  without  being  reduced  to  writing.  The  theory  of  Eichhom 
is  only  probable  apaidst  a  people  given  to  literary  habits,  and  in  a  class 
of  that  people,  in  which  education  was  good  and  literary  activity  likely  to 
prevail:  the  conditions  here  are  the  very  reverse.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  objections  which  may'  be  raised,  on  critical  and  historical  grounds, 
against  the  theory  of  Eichhom  and  Marsh. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  question  reaches  beyond 
history  and  criticism,  and  has  a  deep  theological  interest.  We  are 
offered  here  an  original  Gospel  composed  by  some  unknown  person; 
probably  not  an  apostle,  as  Eichhom  admits,  in  his  endeavour  to  account 
for  the  loss  of  the  book.  This  was  translated  by  one  equally  unknown ; 
and  the  various  persons  into  whose  hands  the  two  documents  came,  all 
equally  unknown,  exercised  freely  the  power  of  altering  and  extending 
the  materials  thus  provided.  Out  of  such  unattested  materials  the 
three  Evangelists  composed  their  Gospels.  So  feu*  as  they  allowed  their 
materials  to  bind  and  guide  them,  so  far  their  worth  as  independent 
witnesses  is  lessened.  But,  according  to  Eichhorn,  they  all  felt  bound 
to  admit  the  whole  of  the  original  document,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
recover  it  from  them  by  a  simple  process.  As  to  all  the  passages,  then, 
in  which  this  document  is  employed,  it  is  not  the  Evangelist,  but  aft 
anonymous  predecessor,  to  whom  we  are  listening — not  Matthew  the 
Apostle,  and  Mark  the  companion  of  Apostles,  and  Luke  the  beloved  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who  are  affording  us  the  strength  of  their  testimony, 
but  one  witness,  whose  name  no  one  has  thought  fit  to  record.  If, 
indeed,  all  three  Evangelists  confined  themselves  to  this  document,  this 
of  itself  would  be  a  guarantee  of  its  fidelity  and  of  the  respect  m  which 
it  was  held;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  it  in  hand  that:  did  not 
think  himself  entitled  to  amend  it.  Surely  serious  people  would  have 
a  right  to  ask,  if  the  critical  objections  were  less  decisive,   with  what 
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view  of  inspiration  such  a  hypothesia  coul4be  reconciled.  The  internal 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  harmonious  and  self-consis- 
tent representation  of  the  Person  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  promises  and 
precepts  which  meet  the  innermost  needs  of  a  heart  stricken  with  the 
consciousness  of  sin,  would  still  remain  to  us.  But  the  wholesome 
confidence  with  which  we  now  rely  on  the  Grospels  as  pure,  true,  and, 
genuine  histories  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  composed  by  four  independent 
witnesses  inspired  for  that  work,  would  be  taken  away.  .Even  the 
testimony  of  the  writers  of  the  second  century  to  the  universal  acceptance 
of  these  books  would  be  invalidated,  from  their  silence  and  ignorance 
about  the  strange  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  have  affected 
their  composition. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT. — The  English  student  will  find  in  Bp.  Marsh's 
TraruslcUioti  of  Mickcielis*  JntrocL  to  the  N,  T.  iii.  2,  1803,  an  account  of 
Eichhom's  earlier  theory  and  of  his  own.  Veysie's  EacaminaUon  of  Mr, 
Marsh's  Hypothesis,  1 808,  has  suggested  many  of  the  objections.  In 
Bp.  ThirlwsJl's  Translation  of  Schlkermacher  on  St.  Lvke,  1825,  Intro- 
duction, is  an  account  of  the  whole  question.  Other  principal  works 
.are,  Eichhom,  MirdeUung  in  das  N.  T,  1804;  Gratz,  Neiier  Versuch  die 
Entstehung  der  drey  ersten  Evang.  zu  erJddren,  1862;  Bertholdt,  Histor.- 
kritische  Einleittmg  in  sdmmdiche  kanon.  und  apok.  Scltriften  des 
A.  undN.  T.,  1812-1819;  Gieseler,  Historisch-kritisoher  Versuch  uber  die 
Entstehung,  &e.,  der  schrifOichen^  Evangelien,  Leipzig,  1818;  De  Wette, 
Lehrhttch;  Weisse,  Evangelienfrage,  1856;  and  Westcott,  History  of 
N,  T.  Canon,  London,  1859. 

§  4.  There  is  another  supposition,  to  account  for  these  facts,  of  which 
perhaps  Gieseler  has  been  the  most  acute  expositor.  It  is  probable 
that  none  of  the  Gospels  was  written  until  many  years  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  on  which  the  Holy  Spiiit  descended  on  the  assembled 
disciples.  From. that  day  commenced  at  Jerusalem  the  work  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  and  converting  the  world.  So  sedulous  were  ,the 
Apostles  in  this  work  that  they  divested  themselves  of  the  labour  of 
ministering  to  the  poor,  in  order  that  they  might  give  themselves 
**  continually  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word"  (Acts  vi,). 
Prayer  and  preaching  were  the  business  of  their  lives.  Now  their 
preaching  must  have  been,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  gi'eat  part 
historical ;  it  must  have  been  based  upon  an  account  of  the  life  and 
acts  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  a  won- 
drous life,  of  acts  and  sufiei^ngs  that  had  an  influence  over  all  the 
world :  many  of  their  hearers  had  never  heard  of  Jesus,  many  others 
had  received  false  accounts  of  one  whom  it  suited  the  Jewish  rulers  to 
stigmatize  as  an  impostor.  The  ministry  o{  our  Lord  went  oh  princi- 
pally in  Galilee ;  the  first  preaching  was  addressed  to  people  in  Judaea. 
There  was  no  written  record  to  which  the  hearers  might  be  referred  for 
.historical  details,  and  therefore  the  preachers  n^ust  furnish  not  only 
inferences  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  but  the  facts  of  the  life  itself. 
The  preaching,  then,  must  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  to  the 
hearers  what  the  reading  of  lessons  from  the  Gospel,  is  to  us.  So  far 
as  the  records  of  apostolic  preaching  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  go, 
they  confirm  this  view.  Peter  at  Caesarea,  and  Paul  at  Antioch,  preach 
alike  the,  facts  of  the  Redeemer's  life  and  death.  There  is  no  improba- 
bility in  supposing  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years'  assi- 
duous teachiQg,  without  a  written  Gospel,  the  matter  of  the  apostolic 
preaching  should  have  taken  a  settled  form.  Not  only  might  the 
Apostles  think  it  well  that  their  own  accounts  should  agree,  as  in  sub- 
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Btance  bo  in  form;  but  the  teachers  whom  they  sent  forth,  or  left 
behind  in  the  churches  they  visited,  would  have  to  be  prepared  for 
their  mission ;  and,  so  long  as  there  was  no  written  Gospel  to  put  into 
their  hands,  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  oral  instruction  should  be 
as  far  as  possible  one  and  the  same  to  all.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  interval  between  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  and  His  work 
of  directing  the  writing  of  the  first  Qospel  was  so  long  as  is  here  sup- 
posed :  the  date  of  the  Hebrew  St.  Matthew  may  be  earlier.  But  the 
argument  i-emains  the  same :  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  would  pro- 
bably begin  to  take  one  settled  form,  if  at  all,  during  the  first  years  of 
their  ministry.  If  it  were  allowed  us  to  ask  why  God  in  His  providence 
saw  fit  to  defer  the  gift  of  a  written  Gospel  to  His  people,  the  answer 
would  be,  that  for  the  first  few  years  the  powerful  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  living  members  of  the  Church  supplied  the  place  of 
those  records  which,  as  soon  as  the  brightness  of  His  presence  began 
to  be  all  withdrawn,  became  indispensable  in  order  to  prevent  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Gospel  history  by  false  teachers.  He  was  promised  as  one 
who  should  "  teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance, whatsoever"  the  Lord  had  ''said  unto  them"  (John  xiv.  26), 
And  more  than  once  His  aid  is  spoken  of  as  needful,  even  for  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  facts  that  relate  to  Christ  (Acts  i.  8;  1  Pet.  i.  12);  and 
He  is  described  as  a  witness  with  the  Apostles,  rather  than  through- 
them,  of  the  things  which  they  had  seen  during  the  course  of  a  ministry 
which  they  had  shared  (John  xv.  26,  27 ;  Acts  v.  32 :  compare  Acts 
XV.  28).  The  personal  authority  of  the  Apostles  as  eye-witnesses  of 
what  they  preached  is  not  set  aside  by  this  divine  aid  :  again  and  again 
-they  describe  themseWes  as  "witnesses"  to  facts  (Acts  ii.  32,  iii.  15, 
X.  39,  &c.)  ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  their  number  through  the 
fall  of  Judas,  it  is  almost  assumed  as  a  thing  of  course  that  his  suc- 
cessor shall  be  chosen  from  those  **  which  had  companied  with  them 
all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  them  "  (Acts 
i.  21).  The  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  consisted,  not  in  whispering 
to  them  facts  which  they  had  not  witnessed,  but  rather  in  reviving  the 
fading  remembrance,  and  throwing  out  into  their  true  importance 
events  and  sayings  that  had  been  esteemed  too  lightly  at  the  time  they 
took  place.  But  the  Apostles  could  not  have  spoken  of  the  Spirit  as 
they  did  (Acts  v.  32,  xv.  28)  unless  He  were  known  to  be  working  in 
and  with  them  and  directing  them,  and  manifesting  that  this  was 
the  case  by  unmistakeable  signs.  Here  is  the  answer,  both  to  the 
question  why  was  it  not  the  first  care  of  the  Apostles  to  prepare  a 
written  Gospel,  and'  also  to  the  scruples  of  those  who  fear  that  the 
supposition  of  an  oral  Gospel  would  give  a  precedent  for  those  views  of 
tradition  which  have  been  the  baHe  of  the  Christian  Church  as  they 
were  of  the  Jewish.  The  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  supplied  for  a 
time  such  aid  as  made  a  written  Gbspel  unnecessary ;  but  the  Apostles 
saw  the  dangers  and  errors  which  a  traditional  Gospel  would  be  ex- 
posed to  in  the  course  of  time ;  and,  whilst  they  were  still  preaching 
the  oral  Gospel  in  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  admo- 
nished by.  the  same  divine  Person  to  prepare  those  written  records 
which  were  hereafter  to  be  the  daily  spiritual  food  of  all  the  Church  of 
Christ.^     Nor  is  there  anything  unnatural  in  the  supposition,  that  the 


»  The  opening  worda  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
"  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand 
to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those 


things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
among  us^  even  as  they  delivered  them 
xmto  us,  which  from  the  beginning  were 
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Apostles  intentionally  uttered  their  witness  in  the  same  order,  and 
even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  form  of  words.  They  would  thus 
approach  most  nearly  to  the  condition  in  which  the  Church  was  to  be 
when  written  books  were  to  be  the  means  of  edification.  They  quote 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  in  their  discourses;  and 
as  their  Jewish  education  had  accustomed  them  to  the  use  of  the  words 
AS  well  as  the  matter  of  the  Bible,  they  would  do  no  violence  to  their 
prejudices  in  assimilating  the  new  records  to  the  old,  and  in  reducing 
them  to  a  ^^  form  of  sound  words."  They  were  all  Jews  of  Palestine, 
of  bumble  origin,  all  alike  chosen,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  loving  zeal 
with  which  they  would  observe  the  works  of  their  Master  and  after- 
wards propagate  His  name ;  so  that  the  tendency  to  variance,  arising 
from  peculiarities  of  education,  taste,  and  character,  would  be  reduced 
to  its  lowest  in  such  a  body.  The  language  of  their  first  preaching 
was  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  which  was  a  poor  and  scanty  language ;  and 
though  Greek  was  now  widely  spread,  and  was  the  language  even-of 
several  places  in  Palestine  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  11.  §  4;  Bell.  Jud.  iii. 
9.  §  1),  though  it  prevailed  in  Antioch,  whence  the  first  missions  to 
Greeks  and  Hellenists,  or  Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  proceeded  (Acts  xi. 
20,  xiii.  1-3),  the  Greek  tongue,  as  used  by  Jews,  partook  of  the  poverty 
of  the'  speech  which  it  replaced  ;  as;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  borrow 
a  whole  language  without  borrowing  the  habits  of  thought  upon  which 
it  has  built  itself.  Whilst  modern  taste  aims  at  a  variety  of  expres- 
sion, and  abhors  a  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  as  monotonous,  the 
simplicity  of  the  paen,  and  their  language,  and  their  education,  and 
the  state  of  literature,  would  all  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  Apostles 
would  have  no  such  feeling.  As  to  this,  we  have  more  than  mere  con- 
jecture to  rely  on.  Occasional  repetitions  occur  in  the  Gospels  (Luke 
vii.  19,  20,  xix.  31,  34),  such  as  a  writer  in  a  more  copious  and  culti- 
vated language  would  perhaps  have  sought  to  avoid. '  In  the  Acts,  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  three  times  related  (Acts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.), 
once  by  the  writer  and  twice  by  St.  Paul  himself ;  and  the  two  first 
harmonize  exactly,  except  as  to  a  few  expressions  and  as  to  one  more 
important  circumstance  (ix,  7  =  xxii.  9) — which,  however,  admits  of  an 
explanation — whilst  the  ■  third  deviates  somewhat  more  in  expression, 
and  has  one  passage  peculiar  to  itself.  The  vision  of  Cornelius  is  also 
three  times  related  (Acts  x,  3-6,  30-32,  xi.  13,  14),  where  the  words 
of  the  angel  in  the  two  first  are  almost  precisely  alike,  and  the  rest 
very  similar,  whilst  the  other  is  an  abridged  account  of  the  same  facts. 
The  vision  of  Peter  is  twice  related  (Acts  x.  10-16,  xi.  5-10),  and, 
except  in  one  or  two  expressions,  the  agreement  is  verbally  exact. 
These  places  from  the  Acts,  which,  both  as  to  their  resemblance  and 
their  difference,  may  be  compared  to  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists, 
show  the  same  tendency  to  a  eommon  form  of  narrative  which,  accord- 
ing tb  the  present  view,  may  have  influenced  the  preaching  of  the 
Apcistles.     It  is  supposed,  then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles, 


eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word," 
appear  to  mean  that  many  persons  who 
heard  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  wrote 
down  what  they  heard,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  in  a  permanent  form.  The  word 
*  many"  cannot  refer  to  St.  Matthew  and 
St  Mark  only ;  and  if  the  passage  implies 
an  intention   to   supersede   the  writings 


alluded  to,  then  these  two  Evangelists 
cannot  be  included  under  them.  Partial 
and  incomplete  reports  of  the  pi*eachiDg  of 
the  Apostles,  written  with  a  good  aim,  but 
without  authority,  are  intended ;  and,  if  we 
may  argue  from  St  Luke's  sphere  of  ob- 
servation, they  were  probably  composed  by 
Greek  converts. 
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and  the  teaching  whereby  they  prepared  others  to  pi'each,  as  they  did, 
would  tend  to  a&Bume  a  common  form,  more  or  less  fixed ;  and  that 
the  portions  of  the  three  Gospels  which  harmonize  most  exactly  owe 
their  agreement,  not  to  the  fact  that  they  were  copied  from  each  other, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  later  writer  made  no  use  of 
the  earlier  one,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  original  document  now  lost 
to  us,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  apostolic  preaching  had  already  clothed 
itself  in  a  settled  or  usual  form  of  words,  to  which  the  writers  in- 
clined to  conform  without  feeling  bound  to  do  so ;  and  the  differences 
"which  occur,  often  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  harmonies,  arise 
from  the  feeling  of  independence  with  which  each  wrote  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the  case  of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apostolic  wit- 
nesses had  told  him.  The  harmonies,  as  we  have  seen,  begin  with  the 
baptism  of  John ;  that  is,  with  the  consecration  of  the  Lord  to  His 
Messianic  ofiBce ;  and  with  this  event  probably  the  ordinary  preaching 
of  the  Apostles  would  begin,  for  its  purport  was  that  Jesus  is  the  ' 
Messiah,  and  that  as  Messiaii  He  suffered,  died,  and  rose  again.  They 
are  very  frequent  as  we  approach  the  period  of  the  Passion,  because 
the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  would  be  much  in  the  mouth  of  every  one 
.  who  preached  the  Gospel,  and  all  would  become  familiar  with  the 
words  in  which  the  Apostles  described  it.  But  as  regards  the  Resur- 
rection, which  differed  from  the  Passion  in  that  it  was  a  fact  which  th^ 
enemies  of  Christianity  felt  bound  to  dispute  (Matt,  xxviii.  15),  it  is 
possible  that  the  divergence  arose  from  the  intention  of  each  Evangelist 
to  contribute  something  towards  the  weight  of  evidence  for  this  central 
truth.  Accordingly,  all  the  four,  even  St.  Mark  (xvi.  14),  who  oftener 
throws  a  new  light  upon  old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  mention 
distinct  acts  and  appearances  of  the  Lord  to  establish  that  He  was  risen 
indeed.  The  verbal  agreement  is  greater  where  the  words  of  others 
are  recorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where  they  are  those  of  Jesus,  because 
here  the  apostolic  preaching  would  be  especially  exact ;  and  where  the 
historical  fact  is  the  utterance  of  certain  words,  the  duty  of  the  histo- 
rian is  narrowed  to  a  bare  record  of  them. 

That  this  opinion  would  explain  many  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  text  is  certain.  Whether,  besides  conforming  to  the  words  and 
arrangement  of  the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in  any  cases 
make  use  of  each  other's  work  or  not,  it  would  require  a  more  careful 
investigation  of  details  to  discuss  than  space  permits.  Every  reader 
would  probably  find  on  examination  some  places  which  could  best  be 
explained  on  this  supposition.  Nor  does  this  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the 
independence  of  the  narrator.  If  each  of  the  three  drew  the  substance 
of  his  narrative  from  the  one  common  strain  of  preaching  that  every- 
where prevailed,  to  have  departed  entirely  in  a  written  account  from 
the  common  form  of  words  to  which  Christian  ears  were  beginning  to 
be  familiar,  would  not  have  been  independence  but  wilfulness.  To 
follow  here  and  there  the  words  and  an'angement  of  another  written 
gospel  already  current,  would  not  compromise  the  writer's  independent 
position.  If  the  principal  part  of  the  narrative  was  the  voice  of  the 
whole  Church,  a  few  portions  might  be  conformed  to  another  writer 
without  altering  the  character  of  the  testimony.  However  close  may 
be  the  agreement  of  the  Evangelists,  the  independent  position  of  each 
appears  from  the  contents  of  his  book,  and  has  been  recognised  by 
writers  of  all  ages.  It  will  nppear  that  St.  Matthew  desciibes  the  king- 
dom of  Messiah,  as  founded  m  the  Old  Testament  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth;  that  St.  ]ii(^'k,  with  so  little  of  narrative  peculiar  to 
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himself,  brings  out  by  many  minute  circumstances  a  more  vivid  deli- 
neation of  oiur  Lord's  completely  human  life  ;  that  St.  Luke  puts  for- 
ward the  work  of  Redemption  as  a  universal  benefit,  and  shows  Jesus 
not  only  as  the  Messiah  of  the  chosen  people  but  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  that  St.  John,  writing  last  of  all,  passed  over  most  of  what 
his  predecessors  had  related,  in  order  to  set  forth  more  fully  all  that 
he  had  heard  from  the  Master  who  loved  him,  of  His  relation  to 
the  Father,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  both.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  writers  is  thus  established ;  and  if  they  seem  to  hav^ 
here  and  there  used  each  other's  account,  which  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  prove  or  disprove,  such  cases  will  not  compromise  that  claim 
which  alone  gives  value  to  a  plurality  of  witnesses. 

§  5.  How  does  this  last  theory  bear  upon  our  belief  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Gospels  ?  This  momentous  question  admits  of  a  satisfactory 
.  reply.  Our  blessed  Lord,  on  five  different  occasions,  promised  to  the 
Apostles  the  divine  guidance,  to  teach  and  enlighten  them  in  their 
dangers  (Matt.  x.  19 ;  Luke  xii.  11,  12  ;  Mark  xiii.  11 ;  and  John  xiv., 
XV.,  xvi.).  He  bade  them  take  no  thought  about  defending  themselves 
before  judges ;  he  promised  them  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  guide  them 
into  ftll  truth,  to  teach  them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their 
remembrance.  That  this  promise  was  fully  realised  to  them  the  history 
of  the  Acts  sufficiently  shows.  But  if  the  divine  assistance  was  given 
them  in  their  discourses  and  preaching,  it  would  be  rendered  equally 
when  they  were  about  to  put  down  in  writing  the  same  Gospel  which 
they  preached ;  and,  as  this  would  be  their  greatest  time  of  need,  the 
aid  would  be  granted  .then  most  surely.  So  that,  ^  to  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John,  we  may  say  that  their  Gospels  are  inspired  because  the 
writers  of  them  were  inspired,  according  to  their  MastiCr's  promise ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  He  who  put  words  into  their  mouths 
when  they  stood  before  a  human  tribunal,  with  no  greater  fear  than 
that  of  death  before  them,  would  withhold  His  light  and  truth  when 
the  want  of  them  would  mislead  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and  turn 
the  light  that  was  in  it  into  darkness.  The  case  of  the  other  two  Evan- 
gelists is  somewhat  different.  It  has  always  been  held  that  they  were 
under  the  guidance  of  Apostles  in  what  they  wrote — St.  Mark  under 
that  of  St.  Peter)  and  St.  Luke  under  that  of  St.  Paul.  We  are  not 
expressly  told  indeed  that  these  Evangelists  themselves  were  persons 
to  whom  Christ's  promises  of  supernatural  guidance  had  been  extended, 
but  it  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the  twelve  to  whom  it  was  origin- 
ally made,  as  the  case  of  St.  Paul  himself  proves,  who  was  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  an  apostle,  though,  as  it  were,  "  born  out  of  due 
time  ;'*  and  as  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  the  companions  of  apostles — 
shared  their  dangers,  confronted  hostile  tribunals,  had  to  teach  and 
preach — ^there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  equally  enjoyed  what  they 
equally  needed.  In  Acts  xv.  28,  the  ^oly  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  the 
common  guide  and  light  of  all  the  brethren,  not  of  apostles  only;  nay, 
to  speak  it  reverently,  as  one  of  themselves.  So  that  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  appear  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  canon  of 
Scripture  as  written  by  inspired  men  in  free  and  close  communication 
with  inspired  apostles.  But  supposing  that  the  portion  of  the  three 
first  Gospels  which  is  common  to  all  has  been  derived  from  the  preach- 
ing of  the  apostles  in  general,  then  it  is  drawn  directly  from  a  source 
which  we  know  from  our  Lord  Himself  to  havo  been  inspired.  It  comes 
to  us  from  those  apostles  into  whose  mouths  Christ  promised  to  put 
the  words  of  His  Holy  Spirit.     It  is  not  from  an  anonymous  writing. 
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as  E^icbliom  thinks — ^it  is  not  that  the  three  witnesses  are  really  one,  as 
Storr  and  others  have  suggested  in  the  theory  of  copying — but  that  the 
daily  preaching  of  all  apostles  and  teachers  has  found  three  independent 
transcribers  in  the  three  Evangelists.  Now  the  inspiration  of  an  his- 
torical writing  will  consist  in  its  truth,  and  in  its  selection  of  events. 
Everything  narrated  must  be  substantially  and  exactly  true,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  Qospels  one  with  another  offers  us  nothing  that  does 
not  answer  to  this  test.  There  are  differences  of  aiTangement  of 
events;  here  some  details  of  a  narrative  or  a  discourse  are  supplied 
which  are  wanting  there;  and  if  the  writer  had  professed  to  follow. a 
strict  chronological  order,  or  had  pretended  that  his  record  was  not 
only  true  but  complete,  then  one  inversion  of  order,  or  one  omission  of 
a  syllable,  would  convict  him  of  inaccuracy.  But  if  it  is  plain — if  it  is  all 
but  avowed — that  minute  chronological  data  are  not  part  of  the  writer's 
purpose — if  it  is  also  plain  that  nothing  but  a  selection  of  the  facts  is 
intended,  or,  indeed,  possible  (John  xxi.  25) — then  the  proper  test  to 
apply  is,  whether  each  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  life  and  ministiy  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is  self-consistent  and  consistent  with  the  others, 
such  as  would  be  suitable  to  the  use  of  those  who  were  to  believe  on 
His  Name — for  this  is  their  evident  intention.  About  the  answer  there 
should  be  -do  doubt.  We  have  seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its  own 
features,  and  that  the  divine  element  has  controlled  the  human,  but 
not  destroyed  it.  But  the  picture  which  they  conspire  to  draw  is  one 
full  of  harmony.  The  Saviour  they  all  describe  is  the  same  loving, 
tender  guide  of  His  disciples,  sympathising  with  them  in  the  sorrows 
and  temptations  of  earthly  life,  yet  ever  ready  to  enlighten  that  life 
by  rays  of  truth  out  of  the  infinite  world  where  the  Father  sits  upon 
His  throne.  It  has  been  said  that  St.  Matthew  portrays  rather  the 
human  side,  and  St.  John  the  divine ;  but  this  holds  good  only  in  a 
limited  sense.  It  is  in  St.  John  that  we  read  that  '*  Jesus  wept;"  and 
there  is  nothing,  eveh  in  the  last  discourse  of  Jesus,  as  reported  by 
St.  John,  that  opens  a  deeper  view  of  His  divine  nature  than  the  words 
in  St.  Matthew  (xi.  25-30)  beginning,  "  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  All  reveal  the  same 
divine  and  human  Teacher;  four  copies  of  the  same  portrait,  perhaps 
with  a  difference  of  expression,  yet  still  the  same,  are  drawn  here,  and 
it  is  a  portrait  the  like  of  which  no  one  had  ever  delineated  before,  or, 
indeed,  could  have  done,  except  from  having  looked  on  it  with  ob- 
servant eyes,  and  from  having  had  the  mind  opened  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  comprehend  features  of  such  unspeakable  radiance.  Not  only  does 
this  highest  "  harmony  of  the  Gospels  **  manifest  itself  to  every  pious 
reader  of  the  Bible,  but  the  lower  harmony — the  agreement  of  fact  and 
word  in  all  that  relates  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lord,  in  all  that  would  con- 
tribute to  a  true  view  of  His  spotless  character— exists  also,  and  cannot 
be  denied.  For  example,  all  tell  us  alike  that  Jesus  was  transfigured 
on  the  mount ;  that  the  shehinah  of  divine  glory  shone  upon  His  face; 
that  Moses  the  lawgiver  and  Elijah  the  prophet  talked  vidth  Him ;  and 
that  the  Voice  from  heaven  bare  witness  to  Him.  Is  it  any  imputation 
upon  the  truth  of  the  histories  that  St.  Matthew  alone  tells  us  that  the 
witnesses  fell  prostrate  to  the  earth,  and  that  Jesus  raised  them?  or, 
that  St.  Luke  alone  tells  us  that  for  a  part  of  the  time  they  were  heavy 
with  sleep  ?  Again,  one  Evangelist,  in  describing  our  Lord's  temptation, 
follows  the  order  of  the  occurrences,  another  arranges  them  according 
to  the  degrees  of  temptation,  and  the  third,  passing  over  all  particulars, 
N.  T.  HIST.  P 
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merely  mentions  that  our  Lord  wcu  tempted.  Ib  there  anything  here 
to  shake  our  faith  in  the  writers  as  credible  historians  ?  Do  we  treat 
other  histories  in  this  exacting  spirit  ?  Is  not  the  very  independence 
of  treatment  the  pledge  to  us  that  we  have  really  three  witnesses  to  the 
fact  that  J«su8  was  tempted  like  as  we  are?  for  if  the  Evangelists  were 
copyists,  nothing  would  haye  been  more  easy  than  to  remove  such  an 
obvious  difference  as  this.  The  histories  are  true  according  to  any 
test  that  should  be  applied  to  a  history;  and  the  events  &at  they 
select — though  we  could  not  presimie  to  say  that  they  were  more  im* 
portant  than  what  are  omitted,  except  from  the  fact  of  the  omission—* 
are  at*  least  such  as  to  have  ^ven  the  whole  Christian  Church  a  clear 
conception  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  so  that  none  has  ever  complained  of 
insufficient  means  of  knowing  Him. 

There  is  a  perverted  form  of  the  theory  we  are  considering,  which 
pretends  that  the  facts  of  the  Redeemer's  life  remained  in  the  state  of 
an  oral  tradition  till  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and  that  the 
four  Gospels  were  not  written  till  that  time.  The  difference  is  not  of 
degree,  but  of  kind,  between  the  opinion  that  the  Gk)spels  were  written 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  who  were  eye-witnesses,  and  the 
•  notion  that  for  nearly  a  century  after  the  oldest  of  them  had  passed  to 
his  rest  the  events  were  only  preserved  in  the  changeable  and  insecure 
form  of  an  oral  account.  But  for  the  latter  opinion  there  is  not  one 
spark  of  historical  evidence.  Heretics  of  the  second  century,  who 
would  gladly  have  rejected  and  exposed  a  new  Gospel  that  made  against 
them,  never  hint  that  the  Gk)spels  are  spurious;  and  orthodox  writers 
ascribe  without  contradiction  the  authorship  of  the  books  to  those 
whose  name  they  bear.  The  theory  was  invented  to  accord  with  the 
assumption  that  miracles  are  impossible,  but  upon  no  evidence  what* 
ever;  and  the  argument,' when  exposed,  runs  in  this  vicious  circle: — 
"  There  are  no  miracles,  therefore  the  accounts  of  them  must  have 
grown  up  in  the  course  of  a  century  from  popular  exaggeration,  and  aa 
the  accounts  are  not  contemporaneous  it  is  not  proved  that  there  are 
miracles!"  That  the  Jewish  mind  in  its  lowest  decay  should  have  in- 
vented the  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  sublime  system  of 
morality  contained  in  His  teaching — ^that  four  writers  should  have 
fixed  the  popular  impression  in  four  plain,  simple,  unadorned  nar- 
ratives, without  any  outbursts  of  national  prejudice,  or  any  attempt  to 
give  a  political  tone  to  the  events  they  .wrote  of — would  be  in  itself  a 
miracle  harder  to  believe  than  that  Lazarus  came  out  at  the  Lord's  call 
from  his  four-days'  tomb. 
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BOOK   III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  APOSTLES;   OR,  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  XIU. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  PALESTINE  TO  THE  DISPERSION  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS 
FROM  JERUSALEM.      A.D.  30-37. 

f  1.  The  Acts  qf  the  AposOes  not  a  complete  apostolic  history  — Its  real  purpose— 
Break  between  it  and  the  earUest  Ecclesiastical  History.  $  2.  The  Primitive 
Church  in  its  two  sections,  Galilean  and  Judaean— The  120  brethren  at  Jerusalem. 
^  3.  Choice  of  Matthias  to  be  an  Apostle  in  place  of  Judas.  $  4.  The  Day  of  Pente- 
'costt  or  Whitsunday,  6th  otSivan,  May  27  th,  a.d.  30— Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  — 
Gift  of  the  Spirit— The  Disciples  speak  with  Tongues— Eflfects  on  the  People— 
St  Peter's  Sermon  —  The  'SOOO  converts  —  Practical  reformation  —  State  of  the 
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primitiye  Charcb.  ^  5.  Healing  of  the  Lame  Man  at  the  Temple— St  Peter's  second 
discoTiTse  —  Peter  and  John  before  the  Sanhedrim  —  Their  diamfmal — Thanks- 
givings of  the  Church  and  new  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost — Community  of  goods. 
$  6.  The  Sin  and  Judgment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  —  Its  effect  upon  the  people. 
^  1.  Imprisonment-  and  deliverance  of  the  Apostles — Their  boldness  before  the 
Sanhedrim  —  The  counsel  of  OamalieL  $  8.  Beginning  of  positive  institutions  in 
the  Church  — Dissension  between  the' Hellenists  and  the  Hd)rews  —  Appointment 
of  the  Seven  Deacons — Their  zeal  for  the  tiospel.  $  9.  Success  of  Stephen  In 
controversy  with  the  Hellenistic  Jews  —  His  defence  before  the  Sanhedrim  —  His 
martyrdom,  and  Saul's  share  in  it.  ^  10.  General  persecution,  and  dispersion  of 
the  disciples  from  Jerusalem  —  Diffusion  of  the  Gospel  —  Three  steps :  Samaria, 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  Cornelius  —  Philip  at  Samaria  —  Simon  Magus  and  Peter. 
^11.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  converted  and  baptized  by  Philip — Philip  fixes  his 
abode  at  Ceesarea.     $  12.  Position  of  the  Christian  durch  at  the  death  of  Tibbbius. 

§  1.  St.  Luke's  "  Second  Treatise "  or  Discourse,*  addressed  to 
Theophilus,  bears  a  title  apt  to  mislead  the  reader  ;  a  title  certainly 
not  given  to  it  by  its  author.  It  contains  no  full  account  of  the 
"  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  Most  of  them  are  never  mentioned  even  by 
name,  after  the  list  given  in  the  first  chapter ;  and  the  history  of 
St.  Paul  is  not  brought  down  to  his  death.  Its  true  subject  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the  Edy 
Spirity  and  the  results  of  that  outpouring,  in  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  deals  only  with  the  beginning 
of  this  great  theme ;  and,  having  shewn  us  the  full  establishment 
of  Christ's  Church,  first  in  the  Holy  Land,  then  in  those  Eastern 
and  Grecian  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  the  Jews  were 
wont  to  regard  as  representing  the  whole  Gentile  world,  and  finally 
at  Rome,  it  leaves  all  the  future  progress  of  the  Gospel  to  be  re- 
corded by  the  Church  itself. 

And  the  point  where  the  sacred  history  thus  breaks  off  is  marked 
by  a  most  striking  change  in  the  character  of  the  records.  There  is 
a  great  gulf  between  the  last  verses  of  the  "Acts"  and  the  last 
allusions  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  earliest  authentic 
chapters  of  what  is  called  "  Ecclesiastical  Hiistory."  The  chasm  is 
only  bridged  over  by  traditions  of  uncertain  value,  in  which  even 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  disfigured  by  childish 
legends,  and  worldly  principles  are  already  seen  at  work  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

§  2.  In  describing  the  history  before  us  as  that  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  Church,  we  use  the  word  in  its  wider  sense.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid,  in  Christ's  own  person,  when  He  was 
shown  to  Israel  by  His  baptism;  and  the  disciples  whom  He 
gathered  formed  a  perfect  Church  when  He  left  them,  at  His  ascen- 
sion, with  the  commission  to  go  forth  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 

^  This  title  is  implied  in  the  opening  words,  in  which  he  refers  to  his  Gospel  as 
rbif  wfMTOv  K6yov,  Acts  L  1. 
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creature.  Nay  more :  this  Church  already  exhibited  that  condition 
which  subsequently  led  to  the  greatest  difficulties  and  divisions.  In 
theory,  and  according  to  the  declarations  of  Christ  Himself,  it  formed 
one  hody,  like  the  congregation  of  the  Jewish  people,  from  which  it 
derived  both  its  name  and  the  model  of  its  constitution.^  Bui  that 
body  was  already  practically  divided  into  parts, — the  Christians  of 
Judaea  and  of  Galilee,  besides  those  of  Samaria,  Peraea,  and  the  more 
distant  countries  round.  The  assumption  that  all  these,  who  were 
not  absolutely  prevented,  were  gathered  in  waiting  at  Jerusalem,  by 
the  command-  of  Jesus,  is  excluded  by  a  curious  proof.  We  have 
seen  that  the  disciples  who  met  Jesus  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee 
were  five  hundred  in  number ;  but  when  Peter  first  stood  up  to 
address  the  disciples  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  "  the  number  of  the 
names  together  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  "  only.*  How 
these  were  made  up,  we  may  infer  from  what  we  read  just  before, — . 
that  the  eleven  Apostles,  having  returned  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
assembled  in  an  upper  room,  with  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus 
and  the  women  who  had  ministered  to  Him,  and  there  abode  in 
prayer  and  supplication.  Their  evenings  were  thus  spent ;  for  in 
the  day-time  "  they  were  continually  in  the  Temple,  praising  and 
blessing  God,"  doubtless  declaring  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension 
to  the  people.*  These,  then,  with  the  other  disciples  resident  in 
Jerusalem,  made  up  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  brethren;  and 
at  first  sight  they  seem  to  act  as  the  whole  Church,  in  the  election 
of  the  new  apostle.  But  a  closer  consideration  will  perhaps  shew 
that  this  election  was  conducted  by  the  Apostles,  in  the  presence 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  rather  than  as 
an  act  of  the  whole  Church.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  however, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out  on  the  disciples,  the  great  body 
of  the  believers  were  no  doubt  present,  having  come  up  to  keep  the 
feast  at  Jerusalem  ;*  and  it  was  then  that  they  were  first  seen  in 
public  as  the  Church  of  Christ. 

§  3.  Among  the  Apostles  and  disciples,  Peter  occupies  the  place 
assigned  to  him  by  Christ  when  He  gave  him  the  keys  of  the  king- 
<iom  of  heaven.  It  was  his  office  to  open  the  doors  of  the  Church, 
first  to  the  Jews  and  then  to  the  Gentiles,  while  his  brethren 
laboured  equally  with  him  to  bring  the  converts  in.  While  waiting 
for  the  Spirit  to  qualify  them  for  the  work,  Peter  invited  them  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  number  of  the  Apostles  caused  by  the 


2  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
discuss  ecclesiastical  questions ;  and  there- 
fore we  must  abstain  from  proving  the 
points  assumed  in  the  text: — that  the 
Christian  Church  is  modelled  on  the  Jewish 
Conffi-egtdiont  and  that  the  word  iKKky^trUK 
is  simply  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 


word  signifying  "congregation"  (Ps.  xxii. 
22). 

»  Acts  i  15. 

♦  Acts  i  12-14 ;  Luke  xxiv.  53. 

6'i'hlR  seems  to  l^e  indicated  by  the 
phrase,  ♦'  They  were  aU  with  one  accord 
in  one  plnce." 

p  3 
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fall  of  Judas.  He  lays  down  the  first  essential  qualification  for  the 
apostolic  office — the  having  been  one  of  the  companions  of  Christ  from 
His  baptism  by  John  till  His  ascension — and  declares  the  object  of 
the  election,  "  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  His  resurrection."  Two 
such  men  were  chosen,  either  by  the  Apostles  or  by  the  disciples, 
whose  choice  in  either  case  supplied  a  testimony  to  their  character ; 
but  the  ultimate  decision  was  referred  to  God  Himself  by  the  sacred 
trial  of  the  lot,  accompanied  by  prayer.  The  two  were  Joseph,  also 
called  Barsabos,*  and  surnamed  the  Just,  and  Matthias  ;  and  the  lot 
fell  upon  the  latter.' 

§  4.  Ten  days  after  the  Ascension,  the  time  arrived  which  God 
had  appointed  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  disciples. 
"  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come ;"  the  first  and  great  day  of 
the  feast  of  the  full  ingathering  of  the  harvest.®  It  was  called  by 
the  Jews  the  "Feast  of  Weeks,"  and  in  Greek  Pentecost  (the 
fiftieth  day)  because  it  fell  on  the  day  after  the  completion  of  seven 
weeks  from  the  second,  or  great  day,  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  It  brought  to  Jerusalem  a  greater  concourse  of  Jews  and 
proselytes  from  all  parts  of  the  world  than  any  other  of  the  three 
great  festivals.  Hence  the  season  was  as  well  chosen  for  the  first 
proclamation  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension,  as  its  occasion 
and  its  rites  were  symbolical  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  spiritual 
harvest,  which  were  oflfered  to  God  as  the  result  of  Peter's  preaching. 

On  this  day,  the  disciples,  including  those  who  had  come  up  to 
the.  feast,  were  all  gathered  by  common  consent;*  when  there  was 
heard  the  sound  of  a  rushing  wind,  as  it  were  descending  from 
heaven,  and  filling  the  house  where  they  were  sitting,  while  lambent 
flames,  shaped  like  cloven  tongues,  were  seen  upon  all  their  hfeads. 
ITiese  signs  at  once  furnished  to  the  senses  a  double  evidence  of 
some  divine  power,  and  exactly  corresponded  to  the  figurative 
language  chosen  by  Jesus  to  describe  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ; — a  baptism  oifire ; — a  wind  blowing  where  God  wills,  whose 

<  The  only  other  record  we  have  of  Bar-  |  Apoetle,  and  the  other  blank ;  and  one  roll 

sabas  is  the  story  of  Papias,  that  he  drank  was  drawn  from  each  urn  simultaneoualy. 

a  deadly  poison  unharmed,   possibly  an  '  »  Acts  ii.  1.    On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 

invention  to  complete  the  fulfilment  of  '  see  0.  T.  Hist.  p.  219.    jSeven  weeks  were 

Mark  xvL  18.   Papias  calls  him  Judas  Bar-  |  reckoned  from  the  16th  of  Nisan,  and  the 

sabas,  a  name  which  appears  in  Acts  zv.  22  ;  following  day,  the  6th  of  Sivan,  was  the 

asthatof  one  of  the  chief  disciples.               i  Day  of  Pentecost.     Since  in  a.d.  30  the 

'  Acta  i.  15-26.     For  what  is  known  of  16th  of  Nisan  fell,  as  we  have  seen,  on 

Matthias,  see  the  supplementary  account  j  Saturday  the  7th  of  April,  the  day  of  Pente- 

of  the  Apostles.    According  to  G^rotius,  the  cost  fell  on  Sunday,  May  27th.     Hence 

lot  was  taken  by  means  of  two  urns.    (In  |  the  festival  has  been  perpetnc^ted  in.  the 

Prov.  zvi.  33,  the  word  translated  lap  pro-  ,  Christian  Church  as  Whitsunday. 

bably  signifies  tern.)    In  one  they  placed  >  The  word  o/jLoBvfuMv  seems  to  imply 

two  rolls  of  paper,  with  the  names  of  Joseph  some  impulse  bringing  them  together  In  a 

and  Matthias  written  within  than ;  and  hi  state  of  excited  expectation, 
the  otiter  two  rollSk  one  wlUi  the  word 
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sound  we  hear,  but  cannot  trace  its  path.  That  Spirit  wsis  given  to 
qualify  the  disciples  for  their  work  as  witnesses  of  Christ,  as  He  had 
said,  "  enduing  them  with  power  from  on  high."  It  was  to  work 
within^  "guiding  them  into  all  truth ;"^°  not  only  enabling  them 
to  remember  all  that  Jesus  had  said  to  them,"^  but  opening  their 
minds  to  understand  the  truths  concealed  as  yet  under  His  words.^ 
With  spiritual  discernment  it  brought  spiritual  life,  all  those 
moral  virtues  and  graces  which  St.  Paul  calls  "the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit."  13 

These  inward  gifU  of  the  Spirit  remained  to  be  proved  by  the 
future  course  of  the  disciples ;  but  other  external  gifU  were  at  once 
made  manifest,  as  a  public  proof  of  their  endowment  for  their  work. 
These  were  the  "  extraordincmf  gifts  of  the  Spirit ; "  gifts,  that  is, 
miraculous  in  their  nature ;  and  like  other  miraculous  works,  they 
were  designed  partly  indeed  for  their  direct  use,  but  still  more  as  the 
sign  of  a  divine  mission.'*  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  these  gifts, 
and  certainly  the  one  best  suited  to  the  present  occasion,  was  the 
power  of  "  speaking  with  tongues,"  that  is,  in  fweign  languages.^** 
This  gift,  conferred  on  illiterate  Galileans,  at  once  enabled  them  to 
address  the  various  strangers  assembled  at  the  feast,  each  in  his  own 
language,  and  gave  to  those  so  addressed  a  convincing  proof  that 
God  was  with  the  speakers,  and  to  themselves  the  assurance  that 
they  were  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations  and  kindreds  and 
tongues  under  heaven.  How  far  the  gift  was  permanent  in  those 
who  received  it  does  hot  appear.  The  statements  of  St.  Paul  prove 
that  it  was  afterwards  by  no  means  common  to  the  whole  body  of 
believers,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  on  this  day.  That  it  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  acquired  learning,  is  proved  by  the 
choice  of  Paul  himself  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  bear  marks  of  dialect,  influenced,  to  say  the 
least,  by  the  natural  powers  of  the  writers. 

This  gift,  bestowed  at  the  moment  of  the  descent  of  the  cloven 
tongues  of  fire,  about  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice,  was 
immediately  used  by  the  Apostles  and  disciples  in  uttering  the 
praises  of  God.  The  news  socm  spread  through  the  city,  and  the 
multitude  flocked  together  to  the  scene,  confounded  at  hearing  these 
Galileans  speak  in  their  several  languages."    The  passage  furnishes 


•0  John  xvi  13.  »»  John  xIt.  26. 

"  See  especially  John  viL  39. 

"  Gal.  V.  22-25 ;  Eph.  v.  9. 

"  1  Cor.  xiv.  22.  See  the  whole  dte- 
ouasion  upon  such  gifts  by  St  Paul,  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  the  Corinthians. 

IS  The  introduction  of  the  word  unknown^ 
which  does  dot  occur  in  theN.  T.,  has  given 
sosne  coloor  W  the  alpurd  idea  that  tl^ese- 


were  tongues  unknown  to   any  human 
language. 

M  Acts  ii.  5-11-  The  words  «  Are  not  aU 
these  that  speak  Galileans "  might  favour 
the  view  that,  the  Apostles  only  were  the 
speakers ;  but  tiie  discipln^i  were  already  so 
far  identified  with  Galilee  in  common  re- 
pute as  to  forbid  our  lakJjig  the  phrase  too 
UteraUy. 
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an  interesting  enumeration  of  the  provinces,  and  regions  even  beyond 
the  Roman  empire,  in  which  Jews  were  found.  The  enumeration  is 
not  made  at  random,  but  follows  a  regular  order,  from  East  to  West, 
beginning  with  the  Parthians,  Medes,  and  ElamUei,  beyond  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  Mesopotamians  on  the  frontier;  then, 
crossing  the  desert,  to  Judaea  (with  which  we  may  suppose  Syria  to 
be  included) ;  next  proceeding  northward,  and  circling  round  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  we  have  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  proconsular 
Asia^  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia;  whence  the  transition  is  natural, 
across  the  Mediterranean,  to  Egypt  and  the  parts  of  Libya  about 
Cyrene ;  where,  reaching  the  Western  Provinces,  the  Mediterranean 
.  is  recrossed  to  Rome  itself,  and  the  strength  of  the  Jewish  element 
in  the  population  of  Italy  is  attested  by  the  phrase,  "  strangers  of 
i?owe,  Jews  smd  Proselytes ;^*  and  the  list  is  concluded,  somewhat 
less  regularly,  by  the  Cretes  and  Arabians, 

An  attempt  "viras  made  to  discredit  the  general  feeling  that  all  this 
had  sopie  strange  meaning,  by  the  taunting  suggestion  that  the  men 
were  drunk  with  new  wine.  Upon  this  Peter  spoke  out;  and, 
having  repelled  the  charge  by  an  appeal  to  the  early  hour  (9  o'clock); 
a  time  at  which  none  begin  drinking  in  the  East,  he  declared  that 
what  they  saw  was  the  fulfilmentof  Joel's  great  prophecy  concerning 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  in  the  last  days ;  when 
wonders  should  be  shewn  in  heaven  and  earth,  that  men  might  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  be  saved.  Then,  plainly  charging 
the  people  with  their  wickedness  in  crucifying  Jesus,  He  declares 
His  resurrection  by  the  power  of  God  to  "be  the  fulfilment  of  David's 
prophecy  of  Christ ;  and,  inferring  from  that  prophecy  the  exaltation 
of  Jesus  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  he  points  to  this  which  they  now 
saw  and  heard  as  His  first  gift  to  men,  and  as  a  proof  "  that  God 
hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  crucified,  both  Lord  and 
Christ."  ■■'/   —  . 

The  appeal  to  their  consciences  was  the  more  striking  as,  .besides 
the  rulers  resident  at  Jerusalem,  many  other  Jew^,  who  had  joined 
in  the  scenes  enacted  at  the  Passover,  were  how  reassembled  at 
Jerusalem  after  a  six  weeks'  interval  for  reflection...  At  once  the 
sting  of  conviction  pierced  their  hearts;  and  their  cry  to  Peter  and 
the  Apostles,  **  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  was  answered 
by  the  call  to  repentance,  to  be  signified,  as  under  John,  by 
l^ptism,  but  now  into  the  name  of  Christ,  that  their  sins  might  be 
remitted  and  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  offer  of 
mercy  was  followed  by  the  assurance  which,  stamping  upon,  the 
Christian  Church  the  like  family  and  social  character  to  that  which 
marked  the  community  of  Israel,  extended  the  blessing  to  the  Gen- 
tiles also ; — "  The  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to 
aU  thai  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call." 
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Such  were  the  chief  points  of  this  first  apostolic  sermon ;  but  mtich 
more  was  added,  and  all  was  concluded  with  exhorting  such  as  would 
to  come  out  and  separate  themselves  from  this  perverse  generation. 
All  who  "  received  the  uwrd"  that  is,  who  simply  professed  faith  itx 
the  truth  preached  by  Peter,  were  baptized  and  added  to  the 
Church;  and  the  pentecostal  first-fruits  thus  offered  to  God  were 
3000  souls." 

Nor  was  this  a  passing  excitement.  The  new  converts  became 
faithful  disciples,  adhering  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church ;  observing  Christ's  institution  of  breaking 
bread  together,  and  Constant  in  prayer.  The  four  elements  included 
in  this  summary  of  the  daily  life  of  the  primitive  Church  deserve 
special  notice :— (i.)  The  Apostles'  doctrine  included  doubtless  the 
whole  body  of  divine  truth,  which  was  based  on  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  viewed  in  the  new  light  of  the  Spirit  bestowed  upon 
the  Apostles  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  as  well  as  their  own  t^ti- 
mony  to  the  life  and  death,  and  especially  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  (ii.)  The  Fellowship  " — though  the  word  is  often  used  in  the 
wider  generic  sense  which  is  now  most  familiar  to  us — seems  here,  as 
in  many  other  passages,  to  denote  that  communication  of  the  goods 
of  this  life  which  was  needful  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  poorer 
brethren,  and  the  collection  of  which  seems  thus  early  to  have  formed 
a  pai-t  of  their  united  worship,  (iii.)  The  breaking,  of  bread  alludes  to 
the. social  custom  which  sprang  up  among  this  small  community, 
severed  much  from  the  world  around,  of  eating  t(^ether  daily,  as 
well  as  to  their  use  of  such  opportunities  for  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper:  while  (iv.)  the  distinct  mention  of  Prayer  vindicates  its 
place  as  an  act  of  common  Christian  worship  against  the  specious 
fallacy  that  it  is  a  matter  solely  between  each  man  and  his'  God. 
So  great  a  movement  struck  awe  even  into  those  who  did  not  join  it ; 
and  this  feeling  was  kept  alive  by  the  miracles  which  the  Apostles 
wrought.  The  first  practical  fruit  of  the  new  faith  was  seen  in  a 
reform  of  one  of  the  worst  faults  of  the  Jewish  character, — its  selfish 
rapacity  and  oppression  of  the  poor.  Forming  a  closely  united 
community,^'  they  regarded  their  possessions  as  given  for  their 
common  use,  according  as  the  necessities  of  each  required.  To  this 
so-called  community  of  goods  our  attention  will  presently  be  recalled. 
Meanwhile  we  behold  the  Chiu'ch  in  its  first  new-created  purity, 
daily  increased  by  sincere  converts,  and  enjoying  harmony  within 
and  the  favour  of  the  people  without,  before  the  beginning  of 
persecution  or  declension.*^ 


1' Acts  it  14-41.  It  mngfc  be  remembered 
that  a  large  number  of  these  would  leave 
Jerusalem  after  the  feast. 

^  Not « the  Apostles'  fellowship,"  as  the 
order  in  our  version  might  8U|g;est 


^  The  phrase  ^mv  erl  ih  avrb  certainly 
means  this,  whether  or  not  it  refers  sped- 
flcallj  to  their  assembling  in  one  place.     ' 

»  Acts  ii.  42^7. 
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§  5.  The  healing  of  a  man  above  forty  years  old,  who  had  been  lame 
from  his  birth,  by  Peter  and  John^  at  the  "  Beautiful"  gate  of  the 
Temple,  in  presence  of  all  the  people  who  were  assembling  to  even- 
ing prayer,  gave  Peter  another  opportunity  of  jM-eaching  the  Saviour, 
in  whose  Name  alone  the  miracle  was  performed.  His  discourse 
was  interrupted  by  the  priests  of  the  Sadducean  party,  and  the 
captain  of  the  guard  of  Levites  that  kept  order  in  the  Temple,  who 
seized  the  Apostles,  and  carried  them  off  to  prison.  The  pretext 
was,  no  doubt,  that  they  excited  a  tumult  in  the  Temple^  but  their 
real  offence  was  preaching  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  But  their  arrest  did  not  prevent  their  word  being 
received  by  no  less  than  5000  believers.^ 

In  presence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  assembled  the  next  morning  under 
Annas  and  Caiaphas,  the  high  priests,  with  their  Sadducean  kindred, 
Peter  boldly  avowed,  for  John  and  himself,  that  the  miracle  had 
been  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesub,  who,  though  crucified  by 
them,  had  been  raised  by  God ;  and  whose  Name  alone  was  given 
under  heaven  for  the  salvation  of  men.  Then  was  fulfilled  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ,  when  He  bade  the  disciples,  on  being  brought  before 
courts  and  rulers,  to  take  no  thought  what  they  should  say,  for 
He  would  give  them  a  mouth  and  wisdom  which  their  adversaries 
should  be  unable  to  resist.  Their  freedom  of  speech,  contrasted  with 
their  want  of  letters,  left  the  Council  no  doubt  that  they  were 
worthy  followers  of  Jesus;  and  the  presence  of  the  healed  «[ian 
forbade  their  denial  of  the  miracle.  So  they  resolved  to  try  half*- 
measures,  commanding  the  Apostles  to  cease  from  speaking  in  the* 
name  of  Jesus.  Peter  and  John  plainly  refused  the  compromise : — 
**  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we  carmot  hut  speak  the  things 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard.**  Still  the  impression  made  upon 
the  people  by  the  miracle  rendered  it  dangerous  to  attempt  severity ; 
and  the  Council  let  the  Apostles  go,  after  renewing  their  threaten- 
ings.  The  assembled  Church  received  them  with  a  thanksgiving, 
which  forms  the  earliest  example  of  united  Christian  prayer ;  and  in 
which  three  things  deserve  especial  notice: — the  use  of  Scripture 
•models,  including  a  direct  quotation  from  the  second  Psalm;  the 
recital  of  facts,  as  well  as  the  language  of  actual  supplication ;  and 
the  exercise,  in  offering  the  latter,  of  that  freedom  of  speech  for  the 
increase  of  which  they  prayed.  The  prayer  was  answered  by  another 
sign  of  God's  presence,  the  shaking  of 'the  place  in  which  they  met. 


n  Acts  iii.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
ooutinnanoe  of  that  dose  connection  be- 
tween these  two  Apostles,  which  we  liave 
already  seen  In  the  Gospels. 

»  Acts  iv.  1-4.  Tluit  these  5000  included 


the  3000  oonTerts  of  the  day  of  Feateooet 
seems  most  probable  in  itnelf  (comp.  iiL  11), 
and  is  quite  consistent  with  the  form  of  ex- 
pression, ic«a  V^  o  ofitBfthi,  K.  T.  X., 
not,  as  in  iL  41«  Tpoo-CT^tfifff^aiy.     .     . 
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as  Sinai  was  shaken  of  old ;  *  it  was  answered  by  a  new  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  work  of  the  Apostles  was  resumed  with 
fresh  power ;  and  the  Church  was  endued  still  more  manifestly  with 
divine  grace  and  harmony.** 

The  poor,  wha  formed  the  great  body  of  the  disciples,  were  pre- 
served from  want  by  sharingthe  wealth  of  the  rest,  according  to  their 
necessities. 

Not  that  the  first  Christians  adopted  the  fantastic  and  imprac- 
ticable theory,  known  in  modem  times  by  the  name  of  communism, 
divesting  themselves  of  individual  property,  and  throwing  all  they 
had  and  earned  into  a  common  stock.  They  had  indeed  a  common 
fund,  which  was  divided  by  the  Apostles  among  the  poor ;  and  those 
who  carried  into  full  effect  the  principle  that  "  nought  of  the  things 
which  he  possessed  was  hils  own  **  sold  their  lands  and  houses,  and 
laid  the  price  at  the  Apostles'  feet.  But  that  this  practice  was  not 
binding  upon  all  is  proved  by  the  stress  laid  on  the  selfnsacrifice  of 
Barnabas,^  and  by  the  express  declaration  of  Peter  to  Ananias,  that 
he  might  have  kept  the  land,  if  he  had  chosen,  or  even  have  used  its 
price  after  it  was  sold.**  St.  Luke*s  language  is  indeed  universal ; " 
but  universal  statements  are  always  to  be  interpreted  by  more  spe- 
cific information.  What  was  universally  accepted  was  the  principle 
that  none  should  want  while  any  of  their  brethren  had  the  means 
of  helping  them ;  but,  in  carrying  out  this  principle,  they  used  that 
Christian  liberty  of  beneficence  which  is  far  more  effective  than  an 
enforced  equality  of  wealth. 

§  6.  And  now  we  come  to  the  second  great  crime  which  stained 
the  profession  of  Christianity, — the  treason  of  Judas  having  been  the 
first, — and  which  called  down  a  judgment  as  signal.  As  among  the 
followers  of  CJhrist  on  earth,  so  in  the  early  Church,  the  love  of  money 
was  thjB  root  of  evil ;  it  was  mingled  with  the  love  of  praise ;  and 
falsehood  was  the  means  of  gratifying  both.  The  story  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  is  too  familiar  to  need  relation.  They  seem  to  have 
been  prompted  by  the  desire  to  share  the  credit  gained  by  Joses, 
sumamed  Barnabas,  a  Levite  of  Cyprus,  who  sold  his  estate,  and 
gave  its  price  to  the  Apostles.  They  attempted  to  gain  that  praise, 
and  yet  to  secure  themselves  from  want,  by  keeping  back  a  part  of 
the  price  of  their  land,  and  bringing  only  the  rest  to  the  Apostles, — 
an  acted  lie,  had  it  been  left  there.  But  Peter  was  moved  by  the 
Spirit  to  proclaim  the  deceit ;  and,  so  far  from  extenuating  it  because 
the  lie  had  not  been  uttered,  he  passed  on  all  such  prevarication  the 
awful  sentence,  "  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto  Godj" 
The  conduct  of  Sapphira  is  distinguished  by  the  effrontery  with 


2>  Comp.  Haggai  ii.  1,  &c. 

MActsiv. 

2B  Acts  iv.  36, 37.    What  we  have  to  eay 


of  Barnabas  is  teeeryed  for  the  sequeL 
«  Acts  V.  4. 
»  Acts  U.  44, 45,  iY.  32,  34. 
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which,  in  reply  to  Peter's  question,  she  uttered  the  direct  lie.  The 
judgment  that  fell  on  both  was  analogous  to  the  "  cutting  off  a  soul 
from  the  congregation "  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  gave,  thus 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  a  terrible  warning  of  God's  abso- 
lute requirement  of  sincerity  in  all  His  people.  It  caused  great  fear 
within  the  Church,  and  deterred  the  worldly-minded  from  joining 
the  disciples.  But  still  the  work  of  conversion  went  on.  The 
Apostles  and  their  followers  assembled  daily  in  the  portico  of 
the  Temple  named  after  Solomon.  Their  miracles  were  multiplied. 
The  sick  were  carried  on  beds  into  the  street,  that  at  least  Peter's 
shadow,  as  he  passed  by,  might  fall  upon  th^m ;  and  multitudes 
were  brought  into  Jerusalem  from  the  villages,  and  were  all  healed.^ 
§  7.  And  this  was  all  that  the  Sadducees  had  gained  by  their 
warning  to  Peter  and  John.  Their  indignation  got  the  better  of 
their  policy,  and  they  threw  all  the  Apostles  into  prison.  An  angel 
opened  the  prison  doors,  and  set  them  free  during  the  night ;  and 
when  the  Sanhedrim  assembled  in  the  morning,  it  was  to  hear  that 
the  prison  had  been  found  secure  and  guarded,  but  empty ;  and  that 
the  prisoners  were  at  that  moment  preaching  in  the  Temple.  Fear 
of  the  people  again  prevented  open  violence ;  but  the  Apostles  came 
at  the  request  of  the  captain  of  the  temple-guard,  and  were  placed 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  whom  the  high-priest  now  convened,  together 
with  the  Senate  of  Elders,  that  venerable  body  which  had  preserved 
its  authority  as  representing  the  people  through  all  the  changes  of 
the  Jewish  state.^  In  this  second  assembly,  therefore,  we  see  no 
longer  only  the  Sanhedrim,  headed  by  the  Sadducean  rulers,  but  the 
chiefs  of  the  whole  people  taking  part  in  persecuting  the  Apostles. 
I'o  the  charge  that  they  were  trying  to  bring  upon  the  people  the 
blood  of  Christ — that  blood  which  these  very  men  had  invoked  on 
their  own  heads — Peter  replied  with  the  same  boldness  as  before, 
but  with  a  different  result.  Stung  by  his  words,  they  were  about 
to  vote  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  when  they  were  checked  by  the 
advice  of  a  Pharisee  named  Gamaliel.  This  man,  renowned  as 
one  of  the  greatest  doctors  of  the  law,**  and  still  more  as  the  pre- 
ceptor of  St.  Paul,'^  gave  the  sage  counsel  to  wait  and  see  what 
would  come  of  the  new  doctrine,  if  let  alone.  It  was  an  age  of  pre- 
tenders, such  as  Theudas  and  Judas  of  Galilee,  who  had  ended  by 
breaking  out  into  open  revolt  and  being  destroyed  by  the  power  of 

of  the  celebrated  Hillel.  He  was  presideut 
of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  Claudius,  and  is  reported  to  have  died 
eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Sanhedrim  by  Iiis  son  Simeon, 
who  perished  in  the  siege. 
»  Acts  xxii  3. 


M  Acts  V.  1-16. 

^  Acts  V.  21 :  TO  ovveSpiov.  xal  waaw 
TTIV  y€pov<riay  ntv  viS>v  'Icrpo^X. 

»He  is  identified  with  the  celebrated 
Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel,  who  is  known  by 
the  titie  of  "  the  glory  of  the  law,"  and 
was  the  first  to  whom  the  tiUe  «  Rabban," 
"  our  master,"  was  given.  This  Gamaliel 
was  son  of  Babbi  3imeoii,  and  grandson 
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Eome.  Such  txx)  would  be  the  end  of  these  men,  if  they  were  ini' 
postors, — an  end  which  would  save  the,  rulers  trouble  and  danger, 
J3ut  another  alternative  was  possible.  The  thing  might  be  indeed 
from  God ;  and  if  so,  to  overthrow  it  would  be  impossible,  to  resist  it 
would  incur  the  guilt  of  fighting  against  God.  The  emphatic  clear* 
ness  with  which  Gamaliel  puts  this,  as  far  more  than  a  bare  possibility, 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  convictions  of  the  learned  and  think- 
ing men  among  the  Pharisees,  and  helps  us  to  form  a  juster  estimate 
of  Saul's  guilt  as  a  persecutor.  The  jealousy  between  the  Sadducees 
and  Pharisees  moved  the  latter  for  the  time  to  protect  the  teacher^ 
of  a  resurrection ;  but  they  soon  surpassed  their  rivals  in  the  fury  of 
persecution.  The  advice  of  Gamaliel  was  adopted  by  the  Council, 
whose  anger  needed,  however,  to  be  gratified  by  some  punishment : 
.  so  they  inflicted  on  the  Apostles  the  scourging  permitted  by  the 
law,  and  let  them  go,  again  forbidding  them  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Assured  by  this  commencement  of  a  share  in  their  Sa- 
viour's suffering  and  shame,  that  He  deemed  them  worthy  to  follow 
Him,  they  continued,  as  before,  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
both  in  the  Temple  and  from  house  to  house.*^ 

§  8.  Thus  far  we  have  met  with  no  indications  of  any  institutions 
for  ihe  government  of  the  Church.  None  had  been  prescribed  by 
Jesus;  but  He  had  taught  His  followers  those  principles  which 
would  guide  them  to  institutions  as  they  were  wanted.  As  yet  no 
such  want  had  been  felt :  all  had  been  supplied  by  the  presence  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  unbroken  harmony  of  the  brethren.  But  now 
came  in  the  humiliating  fact,  which  has  ever  since  cast  its  shadow 
over  the  Church,  that  every  development  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline 
is  the  fruit  of  some  enror  or  imperfection.  Doubtless  more  is  gained 
than  lost  by  the  working  of  this  principle ;  chiefly  .because  it  leaves 
all  the  glory  to  God,  and  shames  man's  boast  of  growing  perfection. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  persons  in  the  Church,  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Hellenists*^    In  their  widest  significance,  the  words  Hellenist 

"2  Acts  V.  17-42.  I  lenitU  being  Hebrews.    The  name  marU 


»This  word  ('£AAi)i't<rrai,  which  our 
translators  distinguish  from  "EAAijm  by 
rendering  the  former  Grecians  and  the 
bUter  Greeks)  is  used  in  one  other  passage 
of  the  AcUt  where  Paul,  on  his  first  visit  to. 
Jerusalem,  disputed,  as  Stephen  had  done, 
with  the  party  whom  be  perhaps  supposed 
most  open  to  his  arguments  (Acts  ix.  29). 
**  Grecians  "  are  also  mentioned  in  the  A.  V., 
in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  20),  where, 
however,  the  context  seems  to  require  the 
reading  "Greeks"  ('EAAifivs),  which  is 
supported  by  great  external  evidence,  as 
the  proper  antithesis  to  **  Jews"  in  v.  19 : 
the  word  used  in  contradistinction  to  Hd' 


class  distinguished  by  peculiar  habits, 
and  not  by  descent.  Thus  the  Hellenists, 
as  a  body,  included  not  only  the  proselytes 
of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage,  but  also 
those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in.  foreign 
countries,  had  adopted  the  prevalent  form 
of  the  current  Greek  civilization,  and  with 
it  the  use  of  the  common  Greek  dialect,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Aramaic,  which  was 
the  national  representative  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew.  Hellenism  was  thus  a  type  of  life, 
and  not  an  hidication  of  origin.  Hellenists 
might  be  Greeks,  but  when  the  latter  term 
is  used  ("EAAifvec,  John  xii.  20),  the  point 
of  race  and  not  of  creed  is  that  which-  is 
foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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and  HeUenism  described  that  engrafting  of  Greek  influence  upon 
a  native  stock  which  resulted  from  Alexander's  conquest  of  Western 
Asia.  The  mere  use  of  the  Greek  language,  as  it  came  to  pre- 
vail in  the  conquered  countries,  converted  a  true  native  into  an 
**  Hellenist."  Thus  the  Jews  of  Palestine  came  to  apply  the  term 
to  their  brethren — though  of  Jewish  blood  as  pure  as  theirs — who 
were  scattered  throughout  the  Gentile  world.  The  use  of  a  distinct  . 
name  was  sure  to  aid  the  sense  of  fancied  superiority  on  the  part 
of  those  possessing  the  Holy  Land,  the  sacred  city,  and  the  Temple ; 
a  claim  which  the  Hellenists  of  course  resented.  These  jealousies 
were  carried  into  the  Christian  Church,  Which  numbered  many 
Hellenist  converts  as  the  result  of  Peter's  preaching  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  The  rapid  increase  of  numbers  had  made  it  very  difficult 
for  the  Apostles  to  distribute  the  common  fund ;  and  the  first  sufferers 
were  naturally  the  widows,  who,  from  the  position  held  by  women  in 
the  East,  were  at  once  the  most  needy  and  the  least  able  to  press 
their  claims.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Hellenist  widows,  in  par- 
ticular, may  have  been  neglected  through  being  personally  little 
known.  At  all  events,  this  feeling  rose  up  among  the  Hellenists ; 
and  they  complained,  not  against  the  Apostles,  but  against  the 
Hebrews,  perhaps  those  who  assisted  the  Apostles  in  the  daily  dis- 
tribution. Instead  of  clinging  to  the  influence  conferred  by  these 
"  temporalities,"  the  Apostles  welcomed  the  occasion  for  their  relief 
from  the  "  service  of  tables,"  which  hindered  their  entire  devotion 
to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word.  They  desired  the  brethren 
to  choose  from  among  themselves  seven  jnen,  at  once  held  in  esteem 
for  their  character,^  and  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  spiritual 
gifts,  who  were  ordained  to  this  office  by  the  Apostles,  with  prayer 
and  the  imposition  of  hands.*^ 

Their  names  were  Stephek,  who  is  especially  mentioned  as  full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon, 
Parmenas,  and  Nicolas.  The  last  was  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  and 
the  Greek  names  of  the  rest  favour  the  idea  that  they  were  Hellenists, 
which  would  give  an  additional  security  i^ainst  any  further  ground 
for  complaint.** 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  were  the  first  Dea- 
00K8  ^  of  the  Church,  though  that  name  is  not  used  in  the  narrative. 
Boubfless  the  title  fodtmied  the  exercise  of  the  office ;  and  those 
who  were  at  first  called  "  the  Seven  **  received  the  name  of  "  servants  " 
from  the  service  they  performed."    In  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  name 

■*  Mofm/pofA^i^ovf.  *oUne8sed4o.  without  good  reason. 

I*  As  a  designation  to  the  olBce^  not  a  *  Acts  xxi.  8. 

oonfierring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  that  was  *  The  facility  of  the  English  langnage,  in 

a  previous  qnalificatirai.  nring  a  foreign  word  to  distinguish  a  spe- 

*  Acts  vl.  1-6.  ciflc  sense  from  the  generic  often  gives  to 

''Some   stttl    dispute    the    point*   bat  a  technical  term  an  appearance  of  precision 
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has  already  passed  into  a  distinct  official  title,  and  the  qualifications 
which  he  assigns  to  deacons  correspond  exactly  to  the  functions  of 
«*  the  Seven." 

This  institution  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  GkxspeL  We  have 
already  seen  a  Levite  (Bamahas)  among  the  converts ;  but  now  the 
new  religion  was  embraced  by  many  of  the  priests : — **  The  word  of 
God  increased ;  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jeru- 
salem greatly ;  and  a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to 
the  feith."  It  was  not  merely  that  the  Apostles  obtained  more 
freedom ;  but  the  deacons  themselves  came  forward  with  a  zeal  suited 
to  their  eminent  position.  .  Chosen  for  their  spiritual  gifts,  they  wer© 
not  likely  to  confine  themselves  to  duties  merely  secular.  Philip, 
**  one  of  tie  seven,"  is  also  called  "  Philip  the  Evangelist ;"  and  he 
was  doubtless  the  same  who  converted  the  Samaritans,  and  received 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  into  the  Church.^  Still  more  conspicuous  was 
Stephen  for  his  faith  and  the  power  of  his  teaching,  and  the  wonders 
and  miracles  he  performed.  His  zeal  soon  earned  i(x  him  the  glory 
of  being  the  Protomartyr  of  the  Christian  Church. 

§  9.  The  success  of  Stephen  was,  for  some  reason,  peculiarly  odious 
.  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  who  formed  a  sort  of  combined  opposition 
to  him.  These  opponents  belonged  to  *^  the  synagogue  of  the  Liber- 
tines, and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians,  and  of  those  from  Cilicia 
and  Asia."  ^^  The  Cyrenians  and  Alexandrians  represented  the 
Jews  of  Africa,  who  were  very  numerous  in  those  two  capitals. 
The  Asiatics  represent  those  of  Western  Asia  in  general,  and  not 
only  of  the  province ;  and  the  express  mention  of  the  Ciiician$  pre- 
pares us  for  the  part  taken  by  Saul  of  Tabsub.  Hitherto  the 
Sadducees  had  taken  tfie  lead  in  resisting  Christianity,  chiefly  from 
motives  of  policy ;  and  the  Pharisees  had  stood  aloof,  feeling  some 
favout  towu^ds  the  teachers  of  a  resurrection.  But  now  the  latter 
party  were  committed  to  the  conflict  by  the  zeal  of  the  Hellenists 
for  the  traditions  of  the  law.  Worsted  in  argument  by  Stephen's 
wisdom  and  spiritual  power,  they  suborned  (as  against  his  Master) 
false  witnesses,  who  accused  him  before  the  Sanhedrim  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Temple  and  the  Law,  in  saying  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 


which  It  does  not  poflsesB  in  the  original. 
This  is  weU  seen  if  we  retranslate  the 
generic  word  by  the  spedfla  In  this  case* 
we  should  find  the  mother  of  Jesns  giving 
orders  to  the  deacons  at  the  marriage  feast 
at  Cans;  the  Apostle  describing  himself 
and  his  feUow-preachers  as  "  able  deacons 
of  the  New  Covenant ; "  and,  in  clasrical 
Greek,  Hermes  ths  deacon  of  the  Olympian 
deities. 

«>  Acts  viii.  That  this  was  not  FhiUp 
the  Apostle  is  clear  from  the  action  of  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  in  sending  Peter 


and  John  to  give  the  Holy  Sph-it  to  the 
oonverts  at  Samaria 

«i  •'  Libertines"  is  a  Latin  word— lAber- 
h'nt— that  is,  "  fi^edmen.''  The  Libertinl 
here  mentioned  are  probably  Jews  who^ 
having  been  taken  prisoners  by  Pomp^ 
and  other  Roman  generals  in  the  Syrian 
wars,  had  been  reduced  to  slavery,  and  had 
afterwards  been  emancipated,  and  returned, 
permanently  or  for  a  time,  to  the  country 
of  their  fathers.  Of  the  existence  of  a  large 
body  of  Jews  in  this  position  at  Rome  we 
have  abundant  evidence. 
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should  destroy  the  holy  plaxje  and  change  the  institutions  of 
Moses.  The  presence  which  Christ  had  promised  to  His  disciples 
was  shown,  before  Stephen  opened  his  lips,  by  the  very  aspect 
of  his  countenance,  which  seemed  to  all  in  the  council  like  that  of 
an  angel.'*^ 

The  defence  which  he  made,  on  the  invitation  of  -the  high-priest, 
is  one  of  the  most  memorable  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
places  the  truth  of  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  its  relation  to  the 
history  of  the  Old  Covenant.  That  history  is  recounted,  from  the 
call  of  Abraham  to  the  mission  of  Moses,  to  prove  that,  in  the  whole 
process  of  forming  the  Jewish  state  and  laws,  there  was  a  gradually 
developed  covenant  and  promise  of  better  things,  which  was  as  con- 
stantly resisted  by  the  unbelief  and  apostasy  of  the  people.  While 
thus  laying  the  ground  for  retorting  upon  his  accusers  the  charge 
that  it  was  they  and  their  fathers  who  had  made  void  the  law,  he 
displays  in  the  disobedience  of  the  Israelites  to  Moses  a  prophetic 
sign  of  their  own  rebellion  against  the  prophet  whom  God  raised 
up,  as  he  had  raised  him,*^  nay,  whom  they  had  actually  resisted 
in  the  person  of  the  Angel  who  was  with  the  congregation  in  the 
wilderness. 

.  Then,  as  bearing  upon  the  other  charge  of  blasphemously  fore- 
telling the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  he  shows  how,  though  they 
had  the  tabernacle  of  witness  in  the  wilderness,  they  had  plunged  into 
every  form  of  idolatry,  and  taken  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch ;  and,, 
passing  on  to  the  bringing  in  of  the  tabernacle  by  Joshua,  and  Solo-' 
mon's  performance  of  his  father's  desire,  to  build  a  house  for  God,  he 
comes  boldly  to.  the  great  point  in  dispute.  Not  in  his  own  words, 
but  in  those  used  by  Solomon  himself  at  tht  very  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  and  re-echoed  by  Isaiah,  he  declares  that  the  most  High 
Jehovah  has  a  truer  and  far  nobler  dwelling  than  any  house  that  man 
can  build  Him,-r-the  temple  of  the  universe  which  His  own  hand 
hath  made,  and  of  ^hose  materials  man  can  at  best  frame  some 
small  part  into  a  house,  which  is  God's  work  before  it  is  theirs. 
The  inference  from  the  whole  argument  is  that  hypocrisy  lay  at  the 
root  of  their  pretended  zeal  for  the  Law  they  had  ever  broken  and 
the  Temple  they  had  constantly  profaned,  while  blind  to  the  spiritual 
sense  and  use  of  both.  Overpowered  with  holy  indignation,  the 
accused  becomes  the  accuser,  denouncing  his  judges  as  the  betrayers 
and  murderers  of  the  Just  One,  each  one  of  whose  prophets  their  fathers 
had  persecuted  and  slain.  The  whole  argument  is  sunmied  up  in  the 
one  phrase,  "  Ye  stifFnecked  " — the  epithet  applied  by  Moses  to  their 
fathers, — "ye"  who,  while  boasting  of  circumcision,  are  "uncircum-' 
cised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  as  your 

«  Acts  vi  9-16. 

^  The  phrase  **  a  prophrt  like  unto  me  "  (v.  37)  m<RioA«^ft  the  Bnglish  reader. 
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fathers  did,  so  do  ye."  The  whole  course  of  their  history  is  brought 
to  this  point,  that  they  themselves  had  never  kept  the  law,  which 
they  falsely  charged  him  with  blaspheming,  though  they  had  "  re- 
ceived it  by  the  dispensation  of  angels." 

;  Stung  to  their  very  hearts,  they  threw  off  all  the  restraints  of  a 
judicial  court,  gnashing  their  teeth  for  rage,  as  they  cut  short  his 
defence.  Amidst  the  tumult,  Stephen  stood  gazing  up  to  heaven, 
and  saying,  with  calm  rapture, — "  Behold  I  see  the  heavens  opened, 
and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God;" — not 
sitting,  as  is  elsewhere  said,  but  as  it  were  stepping  forward  to  wel- 
come- the  first  martyr  into  heaven.  Their  rage  now  passed  all 
bounds.  Stopping  their  ear*  against  his  blasphemy,  and  not  staying 
even  to  pass  sentence,  they  rUshed  upon  him  as  one  man,  hurried 
him  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him  to  death.  His  last  words  were 
those  of  his  Master  on  the  cross,  commending  his  spirit  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself,  as  to  God,  and  praying  for  his  murderers,  that  the  sin 
might  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.  "  And  when  he  had  said  this, 
he  feU  ade&p^  is  the  language  in  which  the  sacred  writer  closes  the 
scene  of  violence  with  holy  calnmess,  and  with  the  glorious  hope  of 
an  awakening  to  eternal  life.**  The  zeal  and  courage  of  the  same 
class  of  converts  to  which  Stephen  himself  belonged,  the  Hellenists 
and  proselytes,  who  are  included  under  the  general  denomination  of 
•*  devout  men,"  honoured  his  mangled  remains  with  an  amount  of 
funeral  state  and  lamentation  expressed  by  two  words  which  are 
used  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.** 

-  "  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church."  Never  was 
this  more  true  than  in  the  death  of  Stephen.  Among  the  Hellenists 
of  Cilicia,  who  had  provoked  the  controversy,  was  "  a  young  man 
named  Saul,"  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  of  the 
purest  descent,  who  had  been  brought  up  a  disciple  of  the  great 
Babban  Gamaliel.  We  have  his  own  testimony  to  that  blind  zeat 
for  the  law,  which  led  him  to  take  a  part  in  Stephen's  death  only 


♦»  'Exoijii^^  :  the  word  properly  de- 
scribes the  retiring  to  rest  in  one's  bed. 
The  same  truth  is  embodied  in  the  beau- 
tiful name  for  a  place  of  Christian  burial, 
eemeUry  (Koi/unjnjpioi',  a  sle^ng -place), 
for  which  some  have  most  perverssly  sub- 
stituted the  heathen  Neciopciii,  as  if  they 
wished  to  contradi<A;  the  words,  "  He  is 
not  dead,  but  sle^)eth"  The  martyrdom 
of  Stephen  is  connected  with  the  disputed 
question,  whether  the  Sanhedrim  had  at 
this  time  the  power  of  inflicting  death. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  their  turbulent 
spirit  was  ever  ready  to  break  through 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Roman  government.     The   execution  of 


Stephen  seems  to  have  been  a  tumultuous 
proceeding  during  a  suspension  of  the 
Roman  government,  as  will  presently  be 
seen.  There  was  an  occasion  on  which 
Christ  himself  narrowly  escaped  stoning 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (John 
viii.  59\  The  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
has  been  variously  fixed  by  tradition  at 
the  Damascus  gate  on  tbe  north  of  the  ^ 
city,  and  at  the  gate  on  the  eastern  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Dolorosa,  now  called 
St.  Stephen's  Gate. 

**  Acts  viii.  2 :  o-vceie^/xto-ai/  6i  rov 
Xr€<l>avov  avSpes  evAa^eis  k€u  iiroiyja-avTO 
Kon^TOV  fieyav  en   avTi^ 
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second  to  that  of  the  witnesses  themselves,  by  taking  charge  of  their 
clothes,  while  they  cast  the  first  stones,  as  directed  by  the  law ;  and 
we  have  too  his  own  bitter  and  repeated  confession  of  that  great  sin. 
Yet  this  was  the  very  man  raised  up  by  Gk)d  to  supply  the  plfl<»  of 
Stephen.  St  Luke  suggests  this  connection  by  the  words^  "And 
Saul  waa  owasenting  to  his  death."** 

The  saying  of  Augustin — "Si  Stephanus  non  orasset,  ecclesia 
Faulum  non  haberet " — beautifully  expresses  the  view  of  Stephen's 
position  as  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  But  it  is  an  aspect  that  has 
been  much  more  forcibly  drawn  out  in  modem  times.  Not  only 
was  his  martyrdom  (in  all  probability)  the  first  means  of  converting 
St.  Paul,  in  whose  conversion  Stephen's  prayer  for  his  murderers 
was  fulfilled,  and  whose  conscience  always  bore  the  sting  of  that 
day's  great  crime ;  but  in  his  doctrine  also  he  was  the  anticipator, 
as,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  the  propagator,  of  the  new 
phase  of  Christianity,  of  which  St.  Paul  became  the  main  support. 
His  denunciations  of  local  worship — ^the  stress  which  he  lays  upon 
the  spiritual  side  of  Jewish  history — his  freedom  in  treating  that 
history — the  very  turns  of  expression  that  he  uses — are  all  Pauline. 
The  discourses  and  epistles  of  St.  Paul  reproduce  both  the  arguments 
and  phraseology  which  he  had  heard  from  St.  Stephen's  lips ;  for  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Paul  was  present  in  the  Sanhedrim,  though  he 
was  not  qualified  to  vote."  *^ 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  forms  an  epoch  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Church,  the  date  of  which  is  the  more  interesting  on  account  of 
its  bearing  upon  St.  Paul's  life.  But  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  sup- 
plies us  with  no  chronological  data,  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  in  a.d.  30 
down  to  the  famine  under  Claudius  and  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
in  A.».  44:.  One  tradition  fixes  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  as  early 
as  A.D.  30 ;  but  it  is  quite  incredible  that  the  events  of  the  firat  seven 
chapters  of  the  Acts  should  have  been  crowded  into  a  single  year ; 
nor  could  so  early  a  date  be  reconciled  with  the  few  certain  indica- 
tions concerning  the  period  of  Paul's  conversion.  That  this  event 
followed  at  no  long  interval  after  Stephen's  martyrdom  seems  clear ; 
and  various  indications  concur  to  place  it  somewhere  within  the 
limits  of  Caligula's  four  years'  reign.  Coming  to  narrower  limits^ 
we  shall  see  presently  that  the  strongest  arguments  and  the  best 
modem  opinions  concur  in  fixing  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  about 
Aj).  37.  Nor  are  we  without  some  weighty  independent  evidence 
to  confirm  the  date  thus  suggested  for  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen.     Such  acts  of  violence,  in  contempt  of  the  Eoman  preroga- 

*  Acts  yiiL  1 :  separated  firom  their  con-  ever,  which  followed  the  death  of  Stephm 

nectioii  by  the  division  of  the  chapters.  Saul  appear?  givmg  his  vote  as  a  ftdl  inem» 

«7  Acts  xviL  24 ;  GaL  iii  19 ;  Bom.  ii.  her  of   the  Sanhedrim.    Acts  xxvi  10 : 

17-29.     See  Ck>nybeare  and  Howson*e  SL  MHupovfUvtiv  T€  ovtw  Kav^veyita  ^r^iior. 
Poult  chap.  iL    In  the  persecution,  how- 
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tive  of  life  and  death,  were  usually  perpetrated  during  a  vacancy  in 
the  procuratorship  of  Judasa.  An  example  occurs  in  the  martyrdom 
of  James  the  Just,  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Festus  and 
the  arrival  of  Albinus  as  his  successor  (a.d.  62);  when,  just  like 
Stephen  and  those  who  suffered  after  him,  James  and  other  Chris- 
tians were  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim,  at  the  instance  of  the 
high-priest  Ananus,  and  stoned  to  death.  In  the  present  case,  the 
evidence  for  an  interregnum  in  the  procuratorship  is  all  the  stronger 
from  the  repeated  executions  which  marked  the  persecution  that 
ensued  on  the  death  of  Stephen.**  Now  we  are  able  to  fix  the  date 
of  such  an  interregnum.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  a.d.  36  that 
Pilate  was  summoned  before  Vitellius,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  on  the 
complaint  of  the  Samaritans,  against  whom  he  had  perpetrated  'hi» 
crowning  outrage.  He  was  deposed  by  Vitellius,  and  sent  to  Eome 
for  trial  by  the  emperor ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  Tiberius  had  died, 
on  the  16th  of  March  a.d.  37.  Pilate's  departure  from  Judaea  must, 
therefore,  be  placed  just  at  the  end  of  a.d.  36;  and  no  successor 
arrived  for  a  considerable  time.  Meanwhile,  Vitellius  visited  Jeru- 
salem, with  Herod  Antipas,  at  the  Passover  (March  19th)  of  a.d.  37 ; 
when  he  deposed  Joseph  Caiaphas,  the  creature  of  Pilate,  from  the 
high-priesthood.  Having  left  the  city  on  his  return  to  Antioch,  he 
received  orders  from  Tiberius  to  aid  Herod  in  his  war  against  Aretas.- 
Therefore,  retracing  his  steps  towards  Arabia  Petrasa,  Vitellius  was 
again  at  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  (May  9th).  On  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Tiberius,  four  days  after  the  Feast,  Vitellius 
left  Jerusalem,  abandoning  the  cause  of  Herod.  Here,  then,  was 
just  one  of  those  opportunities  of  which  Jewish  turbulence  was  ever 
ready  to  take  advantage.  Moreover,  it  was  almost  always  at  one  of 
the  great  festivals  that  these  outbreaks  took  place;  and  such  a 
season  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  Hellenists  at 
Jerusalem,  just  as  at  the  great  Pentecost  of  Acts  ii.,  and  at  the 
Feast  when  Paul  waa  seized.  All  this  points  to  the  Pentecost, 
May  A.D.  37,  as  the  date  of  Stephen's  martyrdom ;  but  it  would 
also  be  consistent  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  argument  to  infer 
that  the  event  took  place  either  about  the  Passover  of  that  year,  or 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  a.d.  36,  when  Pilate's  authority  was 
tottering,  and  he  may  have  been  ready  to  connive  at  any  act  of 
violence  committed  by  Caiaphas  and  his  party.  On  the  latter  sup- 
position, the  period  of  anarchy  following  the  ^grace  of  Pilate  would 
prolong  the  opportunity  for  the  persecution  conducted  by  Saul.  At 
all  events,  these  arguments,  with  the  mutual  confirmation  of  the 
dates  for  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and  the  conversion  of  Saul, 
which  evidently  followed  close  upon  it,  seem  clearly  to  bring  both 

^  Acts  zxvi  10. 
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events  within  the  compass  of  a  year,  from  the  autumn  of  a.d.  36  to 
the  autumn  of  a.d.  37.*®>» 

§  10.  This  first  triumph  of  the  foes  of  Christianity  gave  the  signal 
for  a  general  persecution,  into  which  Saul  entered  with  the  fiercest 
zeal,  committing  men  and  women  alike  to  prison,  scourging  them  in 
the  synagogues,  and  trying  to  make  them  blaspheme  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  giving  his  vote  for  the  death  of  those  on  whom  the  San- 
hedrim usurped  the  power  of  passing  capital  sentence.  The  result  was 
a. general  dispersion  of  the  disciples  from  Jeryisalem,  the  Apostles, 
however,  remaining  to  watch  over  the  common  welfare.  This  move- 
ment was  the  first  great  cause  of  the  Gospel  being  carried  beyond  - 
the  confines  of  Judasa: — "They  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  in 
different  directions,  preaching  the  word."*®  We  shall  see  presently 
that  some  of  them  went  through  Phoenicia  into  Syria  as  far  as 
Antioch,  and  across  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  confining  their  ministry 
at  first  to  the  Jews,  but  soon  venturing  to  preach  Christ  to  the 
Greeks  at  Antioch.*^  Meanwhile  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  follows 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Holy  Land,  through  the  three 
great  steps  of  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  and  of  the  Koman  centurion,  both  of  whom  were  already 
proselytes.  Thus  early  are  the  representatives  of  races  alien  to  the 
Jews,  both  at  home  and  in  the  regions  of  the  east,  south,  and  west, 
brought  into  the  Church,  while  the  conversion  of  Saul  prepares  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  daily  ministrations  of  relief  probably  ceased  with  the  disper- 
sion of  the  disciples^  and  Philip,  the  worthy  colleague  of  Stephen, 
went  and  preached  Christ  in  the  city  of  Samaria,"  a  work  which 
the  Jewish  prejudices  of  most  of  the  disciples  would  have  prevented 
their  undertaking.  How  far  our  Lord's  own  ministry  at  Sychar 
(Shechem)  had  affected  the  Samaritans  in  genieral,  we  can  hardly 
judge,  unless  perhaps  from  His  rejection  by  one  of  their  villages. 
But  since  that  time,  the  people  of  the  city  had  been  entjrely  led 
away  by  the  arts  of  a  magician  named  Simon  (usually  called  Simon 
Magus),  who  seems  to  have  given  himself  out  and  to  have  been 
received  as  the  Messiah.  But  his  tricks  of  sorcery  could  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  simple  power  of  Philip's  miracles,  casting  out 
unclean  spirits,  and  healing  the  palsied  and  the  lame.  The  people 
received  his  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  with  joyful  unanimity,  and  both  men  and  women 


«b  Lewin,  Foiti  Sacri,  Introd.  chap,  ix., 
and  8.  a.  a.d.  31.  The  above  argument  is  in 
^bstance  that  of  Mr.  Lewin.  who  adopts 
the  date  of  Pentecost  a.d.  37,  without  ab- 
solutely rejecting  those  of  Passover  a.d.  37, 
or  Tabernacles  (Sept  24,  a.d.  36).  Comp. 
chap.  xiv.  $   10:   On  the  Chronology  of 


Paul's  Life.  «  Acts  vilL  4. 

«>  Acts  xi.  19,  20. 

«  Acts  viii.  5.  The  absence  of  the  de- 
finite article  leaves  room  for  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  "city  of  Samaria"  may 
have  been  Sycliar ;  but  is  commonly  under- 
stood of  Samaria  itself,  the  Koman  Seboste. 
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were  baptized.  Simon,  not  the  only  impostor  of  his  class  who  has 
seen  gain  in  the  profession  of  godliness, — perhaps  too,  with  the 
ordinary  mixture  of  self-deception,  fancying  that  he  might  learn 
new  arts  from  Philip's  superior  skill, — Simon  was  himself  baptized, 
and  remained  with  Philip,  wondering  at  his  miracles.**  Meanwhile, 
the  tidings  reached  Jerusalem ;  and  Peter  and  John  being  sent  by 
the  Apostles  to  Samaria,  conferred  on  the  converts  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Grhost.*^  This  new  wonder  was  a  fresh  stimulus  to  Simon's 
lust  of  power  and  gain.  He  offered  money  to  the  Apostles,  as  the 
price  of  their  giving  him  the  same  power.  Peter's  indignant  rebuke 
and  exhortation  to  repentance  so  far  affected  Simon  that  he  asked 
the  Apostles  to  pray  for  him,  that  he  might  escape  the  sentence 
they  had  denounced ;  but  he  gave  no  sign  of  genuine  repentance.** 
His  later  history  is  obscured  by  superstitious  legends,  but  thus 
much  setems  clear, — that  he  continued  to  mix  the  profession  of  a 
spurious  Christianity  with  the  practice  of  his  magical  arts,  and  that 
he  came  to  a  miserable  end.**  The  two  Apostles  did  not  return  to 
Jerusalem  till  they  had  preached  throughout  the  country  of  the 
Samaritans.** 

§  11,  Meanwhile  Philip  was  directed  by  an  angel  to  follow  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  throi^h  the  south-western  desert. 
There  was  another  traveller  before  him  on  the  way,  Sm  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  who  held  high  office  at  the  court  of  Candace,  queen  of  the 
great  Ethiopian  monarchy  which  had  long  flourished  to  the  south  of 
Egypt  with  its  capital  at  Meroe.*^  Even  in  that  remote  region,  a 
large  .body  of  Jews  had  been  established  und^  the  Egyptian  King 
Psammetichus,  and  this  Ethiopian  minister  had  become  a  proselyte.*' 
He  had  performed  the  long  journey  to  worship  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  great  events  that  had  occurred  there  may  have  influenced  the 
religious  meditations  which  occupied  him  as  his  chariot  bore  him 
leisurely  towards  the  frontier.  For  he  was  reading  aloud  Isaiah's 
great  prophecy  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  wondering  what  the  prophet 
meant.  At  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  Philip  ran  forward  to  over- 
take the  chariot,  and  broke  in  with  a  question  which  led  the  eunuch 
to  ask  him  to  mount  the  chariot ;  and,  as  they  went  along,  Philip 
preached  to  him  Christ  from  the  text  furnished  by  the  prophet.  As 
he  spoke,  the  true  light  shone  into  the  mind  of  the  pious  and  docile 
learner ;  and,  when  a  pool  or  spring  of  water  by  the  roadside  si^gested 


«  Acts  vUL  5-13. 

••  Vers.  14-17.  Not,  however,  by  their 
own  powers  but  by  prayer,  accompanied 
with  the  laying  on  of  their  hands. 

5*  Vers.  19-24. 

»  On  the  later  history  of  Simon  Magus, 
see  Note*  aind  lUuttrationt.  The  memory 
of  his  peculiar  guilt  has  been  perpetuated 


in  the  word  n'mony,  as  applied  to  all  traflSc 
in  spiritual  offices.  ^  Acts  viii.  26. 

^  Candace  is  a  title,  like  Pharaoh. 
Dion  Cass.  (Uv.  5)  and  other  ancient  au- 
thors mention  queens  of  MeroS  with  this 


»  Some  soppode  him  to  be  a  Jew,  but 
8t  Lake  calls  him  oin^p  At^tb*^. 
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to  him  the  question,  "What  prevents  my  being  baptized?"— 
Philip  complied  at  once.**  The  chariot  is  stopped.  Both  descend 
from  it  to  the  water ;  and  both  were  returning  to  it  after  the  act  of 
baptism  was  performed,  when  the  Spirit  caught  away  Philip  from  the 
eyes  of  the  eunuch,  who  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  How  far  he  was 
instrumental  in  spreading  the  Gospel  among  his  countrymen  we 
know  not ;  for  our  information  of  the  planting  of  Christianity  in 
Abyssinia  and  Sennaar  (the  region  about  Meroe)  dates  only  from 
the  fourth  century.  But  his  story  is  most  memorable  as  a  leading 
example  of  individual  conversion  and  as  a  lesson  not  to  limit  God's 
methods  of  working  it.  Meanwhile  Philip  went  on  his  mission  to 
the  cities  of  the  Philistine  plain,  from  Azotus  (Ashdod)  where  he 
was  again  first  seen,  through  all  the  maritime  region  as  far  as 
Caesarea.®^  At  that  city  he  seems  to  have  fixed  his  abode ;  for  we 
find  him  there,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  later,  receiving  Paul  and 
his  companions  into  his  house,  on  their  final  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
He  was  still  remembered  as  one  "  of  the  Seven,"  but  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  "  Evangelist ;"  and  he  had  four  daughters 
endowed  with  prophetic  gifts.*^  We  are  not  without  some  indication 
of  the  date  of  these  transactions.  The  eunuch  was  of  course  return- 
ing from  one  of  the  three  great  festivals,  and  which  that  was  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah  furnished 
the  lessons  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  If  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment be  admitted,  the  conversion  of  the  eunuch  will  be  placed  after 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  A.i>.  37  or  38;  according  as  we  assign 
the  earlier  or  later  date  to  Stephen's  mai-tyrdom. 

§  12.  The  same  city  of  Caesarea,  the  Roman  capital  of  Judaea,  was 
the  scene  of  the  third  great  step  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  within 
the  Holy  Land,  the,  conversion  of  the  centurion  Cornelius.  Besides 
their  relative  national  positions,  there  was  still  another  difference 
between  the  two  cases : — ^the  eunuch  seems  to  have  been  a  "  pro- 
selyte of  righteousness,"  fully  received  into  the  Jewish  Church  by 
circumcision;  but  Cornelius  and  his  friends  were  uncircumcised,*^ 
and  so  only  "  proselytes  of  the  gate."  Though  their  conversion  did 
not  take  place  till  after  that  greater  event  which  raised  up  the 
chosen  messenger  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  it  is  mentioned  by 
anticipation  here,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  outcast  Samaritans, 
and  of  the  more  favoured  Ethiopian  proselyte. 

We  pause,  therefore,  at  the  point  at  which  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  begun  from  Jerusalem  according  to  Christ's  command,  had 
embraced  all  classes  of  the  Jewish  name, — the  pure  Jews  and  the 
despised  Samaritans,  the  representatives  of  the  Dispersion,  and  the 

w  The  qnestion  and  answer  in  ver.  37  are  j  spirit  of  true  faith.  M  Acts  viii.  16-40. 
!n>ttrioiis,  the  addition  of  one  who  could  not  <>  Acts  xxi  8-10.  **  Acts  x.  28,  xi.  3. 
see  that  the  eunuch  had  already  shown  the  I 
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circumcised  proselyte  from  the  far  southern  region  which  Christ 
Himself  had  called  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Such  were  the  results 
accomplished  about  the  epoch  marked  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  (a.d.  37),  and  distinguished  also,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
by  the  disgrace  of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate,  the  two  chief  actors  in  the 
death  of  Christ. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SIMON  MAGUS. 
Thb  history  of  Simon  Magus  is  a  remark- 
able one.  According  to  Jnstin  Martyr 
(JpoZ.  L  26)  he  was  bom  at  Gitton,  a  vil- 
lage of  Samaria,  identified  with  the  modem 
Kuryet  JU,  near  Mbulus.  He  was  pro- 
bably educated  at  Alexandria,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  the  eclectic  tenets 
of  the  Gnobtic  school.  Either  then  or  sub- 
sequently he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositheus,  who 
preceded  him  as  a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in 
Samaria,  and  whom  he  supplanted  with 
the  aid  of  Cleobius.  He  is  first  introduced 
to  us  in  the  Bible  as  practising  magical 
arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria,  perhaps  Sychar 
(Acts  viii.  5 :  comp.  John  iv.  5),  and  with 
such  success,  that  he  was  pronounced  to  be 
*the  power  of  God  which  is  called  great  "• 
(Acts  viiL  10).  Simon's  history,  subse- 
quently to  his  meeting  with  Peter,  is  in- 
volved in  difficulties.  Early  Church  his- 
torians depict  him  as  the  pertinacious  foe 
of  the  Apostle  Peter,  whose  movements  he 
followed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  en- 
counters, in  which  he  was  signally  defeated. 
In  his  Journeys  he  was  ac<5ompanied  by  a 
female  named  Helena,  who  had  previously 
been  a  prostitute  at  Tyre,  but  who  was 
now  elevated  to  the  position  of  his  ewoia  f 
or  divine  intelligence.  His  first  encounter 
with  Peter  took  place  at  Caesarea  Stratonis 
(according  to  the  Congtituiwnes  Apottolicae, 

*  The  A.y.  omits  the  ward  KakovfUirn,  and 
renders  the  words  '*  the.  great  power  of  Ood. '  Bat 
this  la  to  lose  the  whole  point  of  the  deeignAtion. 
The  Sanuuritans  deacrlbed  the  angels  as  Swdfiti^, 
i.  e.  nnoreated  inllnenees  proceeding  fh>m  Ood. 
Tbej  intended  to  distingnish  Simon  from  sach  an 
order  of  heings  hj  addLog  the  words  "  which  is 
called  great,"  meaning  thereby  the  souroe  of  all 
power,  in  other  words,  the  Supreme  Deity.  Simon 
was  recognised  as  the  incarnation  of  this  power. 
He  announced  himself  as  in  a  special  sense  "  some 
great  one  "  (Acts  viiL  9). 

t  In  the  ei/voia,  as  embodied  in  Helena's  per- 
Hon,  we  recognize  the  dualistic  element  of  Gnosti- 
cism, derived  from  the  Manichean  system.  The 
OnostlcB  appear  to  have  recognised  the  dvvo/uif 
and  the  evi^ia,  as  the  two  original  principles 
trom  whose  Junction  all  beings  emanated.  Simon 
and  Helena  were  the  incarnations  in  which  theee 
principles  resided.    - 


vi.  8),  whence  he  followed  the  Apostle  to 
Rome.  Eusebius  makes  no  mention  of 
this  first  encounter,  but  represents  Simon's 
Journey  to  Itome  as  following  immediately 
after  the  interview  recorded  in  Scripture 
iff.  E.  ii.  14) ;  but  his  chronological  state- 
ments are  evidently  confused;  for  in  the 
very  same  chapter  he  states  that  the  meet- 
ing between  the  two  at  Rome  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Cilaudius,  some  ten  years  after 
the  evente  in  Samaria.  Justin  Martyr, 
with  greater  consistency,  represents  Simon 
as  having  visited  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Claudhis,  and  omits  all  notice  of  an  en- 
counter with  Pet6r.  His  success  there  was 
so  great  that  he  was  deified,  and  a  statue 
was  erected  in  his  honour,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "Simoni  Deo  Sancto"  {Apd.  i.  26,  66). 
The  above  statements  can  be  reconciled 
only  by  assuming  thdt  Sunon  made  two 
expeditions  to  Rome,  the  first  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  the  second,  in  which  he  en- 
countered Pfeter,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
about  the  year  68 :  and  even  this  takes  for 
granted  the  disputed  fact  of  St.  Peter's 
vUit  to  Rome.  His  death  is  associated 
with  the  meeting  in  question:  according 
to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority  on  the 
sulject,  Simon  was  buried  alive  at  his  own 
request,  hi  the  confident  assurance  that  he 
would  rise  again  on  the  tWrd  day  (Adv. 
Boer.  vi.  20).  According  to  another  ac- 
count, he  attempted  to  fly  in  proof  of  his 
supernatural  power;  in  answer  to  the 
prayoi-8  of  Peter,  he  fell  and  sustained  a 
fracture  of  his  thigh  and  ankle-bones 
{Consiitut.  Apostol.  ii.  14,  vi.  9) ;  overcome 
with  vexation,  he  committed  suicide  (Amob. 
Adv.  Gent.  iL  1).  Simon  is  generally  pro- 
nounced by  early  writers  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  hereqr.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  he  was  guilty  of  here^  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  not  a  Christian:  perhaps  It  refers  to 
his  attempt  to  combine  Christianity  with 
Gnosticism.  He  Is  also  reported  to  have 
forged  works  professing  to  emanate  flrom 
Christ  and  His  disciples. 

Q  2 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

CONVERSION  OF  ST.  PAUL,  A.D.  37-40. 

$  1.  Subject  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Acts— Its  relation  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles— Outline 
of  St.  Paul's  life  —  His  first  appearance,  as  a  persecutor  —  Review  of  bis  life. 
$  2.  Saul's  birthplace  and  parentage — His  Roman  dtizoiship  —  §  3.  His  trade  of 
tent-making  —  His  education  in  Greek  learning  at  Tarsus,  and  in  Rabbinical  lore  at 
Jerusalem.  $  4.  His  rigid  Pharisaism,  and  zeal  for  the  law  —  His  persecuting  spirit, 
in  its  relation  to  the  teaching  of  Gamaliel  —  Confessions  of  his  own  state  of  miind. 
$  5.  His  part  In  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and  the  ensuing  persecution.  $  6.  The 
three  accounts  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  —  (I.)  The  light,  and  Paul's  vision  of  Jesus  — 
(ii.)  The  sound,  and  Paul's  colloquy  with  the  Lord —The  part  of  the  bystanders  in 
the  scene  —  Its  outward  and  inward  aspects  —  (iiL)  The  return  to  Damascus,  and 
mission  of  Ananias — Paul  restored  to  si^t,  and  baptized.  $  1.  His  conversion  an 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  ^  8.  His  designation  to  the  Apostleship 
—  His  ministry  at  Damascus  and  retreat  to  Arabia  —  His  escape  trora  Damascus 
to  Jerusalem  (his  Jirst  vi$it  after  his  conversion)  —  His  reception  by  the  Ajxwtles 
and  the  Church  —  His  relations  to  Peter.  $  9.  His  vision  in  the  Temple*  and  Ml 
commission  to  the  Gentiles.  $10.  The  Churches  of  Judtea  rest  and  prosper — Chro- 
nology of  the  Acts,  and  especially  of  St.  Paul's  life  —  The  rest  of  the  Churches 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  state  of  Judtea  under  Caligula. 

§  1.  The  last  chapter  opened  with  a  remark  on  the  mistake  of  viewing 
the  "Acts  "  as  a  biographical  history  of  the  Apostles.  A  similar  caution 
may  be  given  against  looking  upon  the  latter  part  of  the  book  as  a 
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biography  of  St.  Paul.  **  The  apodtle  of  the  Grentiles  "  is  the  central 
figure,  because  the  Conversion  of  the  Gentiles  is  the  main  subject ; 
and  for  some  time  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  is  still  kept  in  view. 
This  portion  of  the  history,  however,  requires  to  be  illustrated  by  all 
that  we  can  learn  of  the  Apostle's  life.  For  this  the  materials  are  to 
found  in  a  comparison  of  Paul's  Epistles  with  the  "  Acts."  Such  a 
comparison  was  long  since  developed  by  Paley  into  a  powerful  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which  Paul  preached.^  More 
searching  criticism  has  revealed  new  difficulties ;  but  the  more  they 
are  discussed,  the  more  do  they  illustrate  the  soundness  of  the  main 
argument.  That  argument  is  the  more  forcible  from  the  obvious 
fact,  that  the"  Epistles  were  written  without  any  reference  to  the 
history ;  nor  does  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  indicate  any 
attempt  to  combine  them  with  it,  so  as  to  form  what  we  should  call 
in  modern  phrase  the  Apostle's  "Life  and  Letters."  The  early 
traditions  of  the  Church  appear  to  have  left  almost  untouched  the 
space  of  time  for  which  we  possess  those  sacred  and  abundant 
sources  of  knowledge ;  and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a  few  par- 
ticulars in  the  biography  beyond  the  points  at  which  the  narrative 
of  the  Acts  begins  and  terminates. 

While  bearing  in  mind  the  caution  against  regarding  the  subse- 
quent narrative  as  a  biography  of  St.  Paul,  it  will  gain  much  in 
interest  and  clearness,  if  we  first  distinctly  mark  the  following  gre^t 
epoclis  of  His  life : — 

i.  His^r«^  appearance  at  Jerusalem  as  a  Persecutor, 

ii.  His  Conversion  on  the  way  to  Damascus, 
iii.  His  Introduction  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  and  retirement 

for  a  time  to  Tarsus. 
iv.  His  Labours  at  Antioch,  and  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  44. 

V.  His  First  Missionary  Journey,  in  Asia  Minor, 
vi.  His  Visit  to  Jerusalem  about  the  Gentiles. 


1  Since  Paley's  Jfm-a  Pavlince,  the  most 
Importunt  works  on  the  subject  have  beoi 
The  Lift  amd  Letters  qf  St.  Paul,  by  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  and  the  Ufe  qf  St.  Paul 
and  the  Fasti  Sacri  of  Mr.  Lewla  What 
amount  of  agreement  and  discrepancy  may 
be  observed  between  the  Acts  and  the  £ph- 
(2e«  is  a  much  disputed  question.  The  most 
adverse  and  extreme  criticism  is  represented 
by  Dr.  Baur  of  Ttibingen,  who  finds  so 
much  opposition  between  what  he  holds  to 
ba  the  few  authentic  PauUne  f^istles  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  tliat  he  pronounces 
the  history  to  be  an  interested  fiction.  But 
his  criticism  is  the  very  caricature  of  cap- 
tiouaness.  We  have  but  to  imagine  it 
applied  to  any  history  and  lett3rs  of  ac- 


knowledged authenticity,  and  we  feel  irre- 
sistibly how  arbitrary  and  unhistorical  it  is. 
Putting  aside  this  extreme  view,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  difficulties  are  to  be  met 
with  in  reconciling  completely  the  Acts  and 
the  received  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  What 
the  solutions  of  such  difficulties  may  be, 
whether  there  are  any  direct  contradictions, 
how  far  the  apparent  differences  may  be 
due  to  the  pui-pos?  of  the  respective  writers, 
by  what  arrangement  all  the  facts  presented 
to  us  may  best  be  dovetailed  together,'— 
these  are  the  various  questions  which  have 
given  so  much  occupation  to  the  critics  and 
expositors  of  St.  Paul,  and  upon  some  of 
which  it  ssems  to  be  yet  kupossible  to 
arrive  at  a  decisive  conclusion. 
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vii.  Uis  Second  Missionary  Journey,  and  Introduction  of  the 

Gospel  into  Europe, 
viii.  His  TJiird  Missionary  Journey,  and  long  Stay  ai  Ephesus, 
ix.  His  Seizure  at  Jerusalem  and  Imprisonment  at  Ccesarea, 
X.  His  Voyage  to  Home,  and  First  Imprisonment. 
xi.  His  Eelease,  and  subsequent  labours, 
xii.  His  Second  Imprisonment,  and  Martyrdom, 

Saul  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  connection  with  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  and  the  persecution  which  ensued  thereon.  When  the  dis- 
ciples were  scattered  by  this  persecution,  Saul  pursued  them  with  a 
fury  which  Luke  describes  by  the  same  image  that  the  poets  use  of  the 
monster  Typhoeus,  "  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord;***  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "Being 
exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  them  even  to  strange 
cities."  *  Among  these  cities  was  old  Damascus,  which  had  recently 
been  transferred  fix)m  Herod  Antipas  to  Aretas,  the  King  of  Arabia 
Petrsea,  whose  daughter  Herod  haxi  put  away,  in  order  to  marry  his 
own  niece  and  sister-in-law,  Herodias.  War  had  broken  out  between 
the  _two  princes  about  their  boundaries ;  and  the  Jews,  who  were 
very  numerous  at  Damascus,  espoused  the  cause  of  Aretas,  and 
viewed  Herod's  defeat  as  a  judgment  for  the  death  of  John.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  Aretas  should  befriend  the  Jews,  so  as  to  give 
facilities  for  carrying  out  the  jurisdiction  which  the  great  Sanhedrim 
at  Jerusalem  claimed  over  their  countrymen  in  foreign  cities.  At 
all  events,  Saul  must  have  relied  on  being  able  to  execute  the  com- 
mission which  he  sought  and  obtained  from  the  high  priests  to  the 
synagogues  at  Damascus,  to  bring  all  the  disciples  he  could  find 
there,  men  or  women,  bound,  to  Jerusalem.*  About  the  same  time  . 
that  Philip  was  plodding  alone  on  the, desert  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Graza,  the  fiery  young  Pharisee  was  riding  with  his  retinue  in  the 
opposite  direction  though  the  Syrian  desert.*  The  unexpected  crisis 
which  hung  over  him  invites  us  to  cast  back  a  glance  upon  his 
former  life. 

§  2.  "  I  verily  am  a  Jew,  bom  in  Tarsus,  of  Cilicia  (a  citizen  of  no 
mean  city),  but  brought  up  in  this  city  (Jerusalem)  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,"*  "  circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  ah  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  as  to  the  law  a 
Pharisee : "  "^ — such  are  Paul's  descriptions  of  himself,  to  which  the 
traditions  of  the  Fathers  scarcely  add  any  trustworthy  information. 

artists,  that  the  Jonrnej  was  performed  on 
horseback,  though  the  sacred  narrative  fe 
silent  on  the  point. 

6  Acts  xxiL  3,  xxi.  39. 

'  Philipp.  iii.  5.  His  fatlier  also  was  a 
Pharis3e,  Acts  xxiiL  6. 


«  Acts  ix.  1.  »  Acts  xxvL  11. 

\Acts  ix.  1,  2.  The  understanding  be- 
tween the  Jews  of  Damascus  and  the 
Arabian  governor  is  seen  in  the  measures 
which  they  afterwards  concerted  against 
St.  Paul,  2  Cot.  xL  32. 

^  We  may  take  it  for  granted,  with  the 
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We  see  that  he  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family  of  "  the  Dispersion,"  but 
of  the  purest  Hebrew  blood,  and  preserving  the  record  of  its  descent 
from  the  tribe  which  had  already  given  a  king  to  Israel  in  the  person 
of  another  Saul,  for  such  was  the  Jewish  name  that  he  derived  from 
his  parents.®  He  was  a  "  freebom  "  citizen  of  Rome,  inheriting  from 
his  £Bither  those  privileges  which  he  so  often  claimed  in  a  spirit  that 
serves  as  a  pattern  of  the  value  that  Christians  should  set  upon  their 
political  rights.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  Saul's  father 
enjoyed  the  Roman  citizenship  simply  as  an  inhabitant  of  Taraus.  It 
is  true  that  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cilicia,  placed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cydnus,  in  the  narrow  fertile  plain  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  snowy  peaks  of  Taurus,  at  the  conflux  of  the  conmierce  be- 
tween Asia  Minor  and  the  East,  well  deserved  the  epithet  applied  to 
it  by  its  most  distinguished  son :  it  was  "  no  mean  city  ;*'  but  yet  it 
neither  ranked  as  a  munici2)%um  nor  a  coLonia ;  and,  its  position  as  a 
"  free  city  "  (libera  civitas)  did  not  entitle  its  sons  to  the  Roman 
franchise.  It  is  conjectured,  therefore,  that  this  privilege  had  been 
conferred  upon  Saul's  father  as  the  reward  of  services  rendered  during 
the  civil  wars ;  and  we  have  many  other  examples  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fnuichise  by  Jews.* 

§  3.  The  traveller  observes  at  the  present  day  the  plain  of  Tarsus 
dotted  over  with  the  black  tents  of  goat's-hair,  tinder  which  the 
people  live  while  gathering  in  their  harvest.  Cilicia  was  famed  of 
old  for  the  manufacture  of  this  goat's-hair  cloth,  which  was  called 
CUicium ;  and  Saul  was  brought  up  to  the  occupation  of  a  tent- 
maker.*°  The  excellent  custom  of  the  Jews  to  teach  every  youth 
some  trade,  whether  he  had  to  earn  his  living  by  it  or  not,  afterwards 
enabled  the  Apostle — when  such  independence  was  of  vital  conse- 
quence to  his  ministerial  success — to  labour  with  his  own  hands, 
and  so  to  make  the  Gospel  without  charge  to  the  disciples."  It  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  family  were  in  a  necessitous  condition  ; 
and  the  contrary  may  be  inferred  from  the  liberal  education  which 
St.  Paul  received.  To  that  acquisition  of  the  Greek  language,  which 
the  situation  and  commercial  activity  of  Tarsus  made  almost  a 
matter  of  course,  he  added  such  an  acquaintance  with  Hellenic 
literature,  as  not  only  to  quote  freely  from  Greek  ix)ets,^  but  to  prove 


s  The  story  mentioned  t^  Jerome,  that 
St.  Paul's  parents  lived  at  Gtechala  in  Ga- 
lilee, and  that,  having  heen  bom'  there,  the 
infant  Saul  emigrated  with  his  parents  to 
Tarsus  npon  the  taking  of  that  dty  by  the 
Romans,  is  inconsistent  with  the  &ct  that 
Gisdbala  was  not  taken  nntil  a  much  later 
time,  and  with  the  Apostle's  own  statement 
that  he  was  bom  at  Tarsus  (Acts  xxii.  3). 

>  The  names  of  Junia  and  Ludut,  which 
occur  among  those  of  his  kindred  (Rom. 
xvL),  seem  to  ibmish  evidence  of  his  Roman 


connections ;  and  his  own  name  of  Paulus, 
which  is  commonly  assumed  to  have  been 
adopted  upon  the  conversion  of  Sergius 
Paulus,  may  have  been  derived  much  earlier 
from  his  Roman  citizenship.  The  Greek 
names  which  occur  in  the  same  list  mark 
the  Greek  connections  of  the  Hellenistic  Jew. 
(See  Gonybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  L  ch.  ii.) 

10  o-KT^OToios,  Acts  xviii.  3. 

"  Acts  XX.  34  ;  1  Cor.  I  v.  12 ;  2  Cor.  xl. 
9,  xll.  13, 14 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  lii.  8. 

"Acts  xviii.  28;  Tit.  L  2. 
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himself  familiar  with  the  very  spirit  of  Hellenism.^*  I'hese  accom- 
plishments, together  with  the  influence  which  the  general  atmo- 
sphere of  a  highly  cultivated  Greek  community  must  have  had  upon 
his  susceptible  nature,  formed  in  no  small  degree  his  peculiar  quali- 
fications for  the  special  part  to  which  he  Was  called  in  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity,  as  the  "Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.** 

§  4.  But,  though  Hellenistic,  his  family'were  not  Hellenizing.  A 
"  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  he  was  early  sent  to  Jerusalem,  to  be 
"  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  taught  according  to  the 
most  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers.**"  Here  he  added  to 
that  perfect  familiarity  with  the  Septuagint,  which  as  an  Hellenist 
he  had  been  taught  from  his  childhood,  a  complete  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,'*  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  traditional  lore  of  the  Pharisaic  school.  The  profound 
learning  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  reasonings  of  his  Epistles 
confirms  his  own  account  of  the  rapid  progress  which  hfi  made  in 
the  Jews'  religion  above  many  of  his  contemporaries.*®  But  Saul 
was  no  mere  intellectual  student.  The  young  Pharisee  had  already 
acquired  among  "  his  own  people  **  a  reputation  for  sanctity  of  life 
and  strict  observance  of  all  the  traditions  of  the  sect,  which  he  more 
than  maintained  at  Jerusalem.  He  could  afterwards  confidently 
appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  Jews,  that  "  after  the  most  straitest 
sect  of  their  religion  he  lived  a  Pharisee  ;** "  nay,  he  could  boast  with  a 
good  conscience,  that  he  was  blameless  as  touching  the  righteousness 
whwh  is  in  the  law,^*  ^^  Paul  was  no  converted  profligate ;  and  thus 
far  he  is  an  example  of  that  course  of  divine  grace  which  visits  with 
new  light  and  life  the  cultivated  intellect  and  the  well-regulated 
chasacter.  But  those  qualifying  words  point  to  the  greater  virtues 
which  he  did  not  possess ;  and  his  frequent  ironical  allusicms  to 
"glorying,**  "boasting,**  and  "pleasing  men,**  confess  the  stigma 
which  Christ  had  stamped  upon  the  Pharisees,  who  "  received  honour 
one  of  another,*'  and  "  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise 
of  God.**  His  own  sorrowful  confession  marks  his  highest  reputation 
among  the  Jews  as  a  state  of  "  ignorance  and  unbelief  **•— ignorance 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  he  was  so  proficient, 
and  unbelief  in  their  spiritual  sense.'*  But  his  darkness  was  not 
that  of  the  cold  night  of  scepticism.     The  same  enthusiastic  tem- 


^  Especially  in  the  opening  of  the  l^istle 
to  tiie  Romans,  and  in  many  passages  of 
those  to  tile  Corinthians. 

^*  Acts  xxii  3,  where  tiie  word  avaTv- 
0f>atLfLtvo^  implies  that  he  received  his 
education  chiefly  at  Jerusalem.  The  phrase 
"  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel"  is  not  merely  a 
figure,  for  the  Rabbis  occupied  an  elevated 
seat,  or  dais,  among  their  pupils.  Mr. 
Lewin,  who  supposes  Saul  to  have  gone  to 


Jerusalem  about  the  age  of  11  (about  aj>. 
16),  suggests  that  the  removal  of  the  fiamily 
may  have  been  the  result  of  the  troubles 
that  arose  in  Cilicia  about  the  affair  of 
Piso  and  the  death  of  Germanicos. 
w  Acts  xxi.  40,  xxiL  2.        "  Gal.  i.  14. 

17  Acts  xxvi.  4, 6 ;  following  the  reading 
hf  nf  SBvti  ftxm  ev  rt  'lepoovAvfuots. 

18  PhiL  ill.  6. 
i»  1  Tim.  i.  13. 
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perameiit  which  afterwards  bore  him  on  through  tliemany  "  perils  '*** 
of  his  apostolic  course,  broke  out  in  youth  as  a  fierce  zeal  for  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers.^ 

When  Pfeul  afterwards  came  forward  as  the  great  opponent  of 
the  false  interpretations  of  the  law,  it  was  at  least  impossible  to 
chai:ge  him  with  ignorance  or  indifference  upon  the  subject  He  had 
no  doubt  completed  his  course  of  study  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and 
periiaps  rettimed  to  Jerusalem  after  an  absence  of  some  time  at 
Tarsus,  when  the  first  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  disputations 
of  the  deacons  presented  a  special  object  of  attack.*  And  here  it  is 
most  interesting  to  contrstist  the  solitary  appearance  of  Gamaliel  in 
the  Acts  wit^  the  coarse  dioeen  by  St.  Paul ;  the  master's  counsels  of 
t<deration  with  the  persecutii^  zeal  so  soon  displayed  by  the  pupil. 
There  is  room  for  the  supposition  that  the  advice  which  Gamaliel 
gave,  as  an  opp(M)€int  of  the  Sadducees,  cQDC^ning  the  treatment  of 
believers  in  a  resutrection,  may  hav«  been  greatly  modified  when 
he  found  the  Christians  arguing  against  t^  Pharisaic  traditions. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may>  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisaic  doctor,  which 
regarded  the  students  of  the  law  as  tJie  "  holy  people,"  and  declared 
that  "this  people  vs^ho  knoweth  not  the  Law  are  cursed,^  did  but 
produce  its  natural  fruit  in  the  ardent  spirit  of  Saul,  with  his  youth- 
ful impati^ice  of  all  compromise.  How  far  his  zeal  was  inflamed  by 
that  bitterest  element,  which  is  supplied  by  conscious  doubts  and 
struggles,  is  a  question  as  di^Scult  as  it  is  interesting.  From  Nico- 
demus  to  Gamaliel,  we  may  trace  among  the  Pharisees  the  working 
of  that  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  which  was 
the  appropriate  fruit  of  their  learning  and  their  doctrines.  Jesus 
constantly  deals  with  them  as  being  wilfully  blind ;  and  St.  Paul's 
celeb-ated  confession  of  his  own  ignorance  and  unbelief  is  at. least 
capable  of  the  like  interpreftation.  The  very  word  tmbelief,  in  such 
a  connection,  implies  this  ccMisideration  of  the  great  question  which 
Gamaliel  had  propounded  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  which  could 
hardly  have  escaped  discussion  in  his  school.  We  cannot  doubt, 
therefOTe^  that  it  was  as  the  result  of  doubtful  struggles,  if  not  of 
suppressed  conviction,  that  Saul  eame  to  "  think  verily  with  himself 
that  he  ought  to  do  many  things  against  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.""  Such  a  srt^te  <rf mind  will  account  for  the  fuiy  which 
he  shared  with  the  otiier  Hellenists  who  were  reftited  by  Stephen  ; 
and  the  deep  sense  of  it  breathes  through  his  remorseful  allufflons  to 

«>  2  Cor.  xL  26.. 


»  GaL  i.  14;  Acte  xxfi.  3;  Phil.  iii.  6, 

s>  Whether  Paiil  was  at  Jennalem  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry  and  cruci- 
fixion is  a  question  best  left  in  the  silence 
0f  Scripture  concerning  ft;  but  we  can 
hardly  conceive  that  he  would  never  have 


alluded  to  such  experience.  His  question, 
•'  Have  not  I  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?" 
manifestly  refers  to  some  supernatural 
vision  of  Christ,  probably  His  "appearance 
in  the  way  "  to  Damascus.  (Comp.  1  Oor. 
ix.  1  and  xv.  8  with  Acts  ix.  3, 11,  xviii.  9, 
xxU.  14, 18,  xxiii.  11.)  . 
"JohnvU.  49.  -  M  Acts  xxvi.  9. 
Q  3 
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that  darkest  day  of  his  whole  career.^  Let  those  who  maintam  that 
zeal  is  a  virtue,  even  in  a  bad  cause,  ponder  Paul's  confession  that  he 
was  the  chief  of  sinners  because  he  was  *'  a  blasphemer,  and  a  perse- 
cutor and  injurious,**  and  therefore  the  most  signal  example  of  God's 
long  suffering ;  ^®.  that  he  was  "  the  least  of  the  apostles,  and  not 
worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  he  persecuted  the  Church  of 
God:'" 

§  5.  In  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  we  must  not  think  of  Saul  as  a 
mere  bystander.  The  mention  of  "  them  of  Cilicia  "  seems  to  assign 
him  a  place  among  the  disputants  against  Stephen ;  ^  but  his  part  in 
the  murder,  only  second  to  that  of  the  witnesses  whose  clothes  he  took 
charge  of,  is  marked  by  the  emphatic  statement  "  Saul  was  con-, 
senting  to  his  death."  ^  The  angelic  glory  that  shone  from  Stephen's 
face,  and  the  divine  truth  of  his  words,  failing  to  subdue  the  spirit  of 
religious  hatred  now  burning  in  Saul's  breast,  must  have  embittered 
and  aggravated  its  rage.  He  became  not  simply  the  chief  instru- 
ment, but  the  prime  mover,  in  the  great  persecution  for  which  that 
deed  gave  the  signal ;  and  it  was  by  his  activity  that  the  Christians 
were  forced  to  flee  from  Jerusalem.  "As  for  Saul,  he  made  havock 
of  the  church,  entering  into  every  house,  and  haling  men  and 
women,  committed  them  to  prison."  *  His  own  confession  amplifies 
the  historian's  account,  and  tells  us  of  the  eager  malice  with  which, 
probably  as  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  he  voted  for  their  death, 
or  helped  to  inflict  minor  punishments,  such  as  scourging  in  the 
synagogue,  and  tried,  greatest  triumph  of  all  to  the  persecutor's  spite, 
to  compel  them  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Christ.**  The  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  now  evidently  sank  their  difference  in  common  hatred 
against  the  Christians ;  and  the  absence  of  a  Roman  procurator  ena- 
bled Jbhem  to  usurp  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Saul  might  almost 
have  been  for  the  time  the  governor  of  Jerusalem.  *  The  chief  priests 
might  have  been  content  with  the  apparent  expulsion  of  the  Chris- 
tians from  Jerusalem ;  but  not  so  Saul, — "  being  exceedingly  mad 
against  them,  I  persecuted  them  even  unto  foreign  cities."  ^  It  was 
by  his  own  seeking  that  he  obtained  the  letters  of  the  High  Priest 
to  the  synagogues  of  Damascus,  to  enable  him  to  seize  and  bring 
bound  to  Jerusalem  any  "  of  the  way,"  whether  men  or  women.** 

§  6.  But  the  Divine  Ruler  had  prescribed  a  very  different  issue, 
and  Saul  was  arrested  on  his  journey  by  a  miracle  which  converted 
the  persecutor  of  his  Jewish  brethren  into  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 


»  Acts  xxiL  20.         »  1  Tim.  i.  13-16. 

w  1  Cor.  XV.  9.  »  Acts  vL  9. 

»  Acts  viL  58.  vUL  I. 

«  Acts  viiL  3. 

SI  Aci8xzti.l9,xxvtl0,ll.  The  English 
veraion  implies  that  even  thus  earlj  there 
were  found  renegades  who  blasphemed  the 


name  of  Christ,  as  indeed  Peter  had  done 
already.  But  the  proper  force  of  the  Greek 
imperfect,  ifi/ay<ca^of,  signifies  that  the 
efforts  of  the  persecutors  Mled. 

«  Acts  xvi  11. 

s^  Acts  ix.  2.  Respecting  this  appellation 
for  the  Christians,  compare  Acts  xix.  9. 23. 
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This  event  is  related  in  detail  three  times  in  the  Acts,  first  by  the 
historian  in  his  own  person,  then  in  the  two  addresses  made  by  St. 
Paul  at  Jerusalem  and  before  Agrippa.**  These  three  narratives  are 
not  repetitions  of  one  another :  there  are  differences  between  them 
which  some  critics  choose  to  consider  irreconcileable.  Considering 
that  the  same  author  is  responsible  for  all  the  accounts,  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  the  author  himself  could  not  have  been  conscious  of 
any  contradictions  in  the  narratives.  He  can  scarcely  have  had  any 
motive  for  placing  side  by  side  inconsistent  reports  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
version ;  and  that  he  should  have  admitted  inconsistencies  on  such  a 
matter  through  mere  carelessness,  is  hardly  credible.  Strange  that 
those  who  are  so  proud  of  detecting  "  obvious  discrepancies,"  cannot 
see  that  they  are  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
writer,  whose  leaving  them  as  they  stand  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
honesty !  In  the  one  place,  he  gives  in  his  own  language  a  simple 
account  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the  transaction,  viewed 
merely  as  an  historical  event : — the  sudden  light  from  heaven  ;  the 
voice  of  Jesiis  speaking  with  authority  to  his  persecutor ;  Saul  struck 
to  the  ground,  blinded,  overcome ;  the  three  days'  suspense ;  the 
coming  of  Ananias  as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord ;  and  Saul's  baptism.*® 
In  the  other  two  passages,  he  reports  speeches  which  St.  Paul  made 
before  different  auditors,  bringing  forward  in  each  case  those  points 
whicji  were  best  fitted  to  convince  the  hearers ;  points  relating  chiefly 
to  his  own  consciousness,  but  in  no  one  respect  inconsistent  with 
those  recorded  in  the  simpler  narrative.  It  is  to  be  especially  ob- 
served'  that  St.  Luke,  in  telling  the  plain  story  of  Paul's  conversion, 
refers  to  what,  the  bystanders  witnessed  as  a  sort  of  supplement ; 
while  St-  Paul  himself,  in  using  the  event  as  an  evidence  of  his 
divine  mission,  lays  more  stress  on  their  experience,  and  weaves  it 
step  by  step  into  his  account.  As  a  critical  example  of  unity  in 
diversity,  and  for  its  importance  as  one  of  the  chief  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  each  step  of  the  narrative  must  be  compared 
,  in  the  three  accounts. 

(i.)  Saul  and  his  company  had  nearly  completed  the  journey* 
across  the  vast  level  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias — "  the  Desert  of 
Damascus  "^bounded  only  by  the  chain  of  Lebanon  faintly  seen 
on  the  far  horizon : — "  the  earth  in  its  length  and  breadth,  and 
all  the- deep  universe -of  sky,  is  steeped  in  light  and  heat ;"  and  the 
towers  of  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world  are  now  in  full  sight, 
when  the  brightness  of  the  noon-day  sun  ^  is  suddenly  swallowed  up 


34  Acts  ix^  xxiL,  xxvi. 

K  It  is  now  proved  by  all  the  best  MSS. 
that  the  phrase  in  Acts  ix.  5,  "  it  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  is  an  inter- 
polation from  Acts  xzvL  14. 

»>The  traditional  scene  of  St.    Paul's 


conversion  is  at  Kaukaba  (ihepUux  of  the 
star),  6  miles  S.W.  of  Damascus,  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem. 

37  The  time  of  the  daj  is  mentioned  in 
both  of  Paul's  speeches,  but  not  in  Acts 
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in  a  gteatet  light  from  heaven,  which  seems  to  envelope  the  little 
band.  The  fancy  that  this  might  have  been  a  subjective  vision  to 
the  internal  sense  of  Saul  alone  is  precluded  by  his  own  statem^t 
in  the  third  of  the  accounts : — "  shining  round  about  me,  and  them 
that  journeyed  with  me."  ^  The  light  then  was  a  real  effulgence 
visible  to  all,  and  all  were  stricken  to  the  earth  by  its  sudden  ovei:- 
powering  splendour.**  But  Saul,  though  alone  struck  blind  by  the 
light,  alone  beheld  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  God  amidst  the  light)  as 
He  appeared  to  the  Three  Children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  to 
Stephen  in  the  article  of  death,  and  afterwards  to  John  in  Patmoe,-^ 
visible  only  to  his  spiritual  sense.  This  view,  though  not  undis- 
puted, is  amply  justified,  first  by  the  contrast  in  the  narrative 
itself — for  the  attendants,  who  retained  their  natural  vision,  saw  no 
man — and  next  by  the  express  declarations  of  Ananias — "  The  Lord 
Jesus,  who  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way^*^ — "The  God  of  our 

fathers  hath  chosen  thee,  that  thou  shouldest see  that  Jusit 

One^^ — ^and  by  those  by  Paul  himself — "Have  not  I  seen  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  ?"  ** — ^**  ikst  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one 
bom  out  of  due  time."  *^  1  he  last  passage  seems  decisive ;  conclud- 
ing as  it  does  the  list  of  the  visible  appeamnces  of  Christ  to  His 
Apostles  after  His  resurrectioUj  by  this  to  the  last-chosen  of  their 
mimber. 

(ii.)  The  light  was  attended  by  the  s(mnd  so  familiar  to  Jewish 
belief  as  the  "Bath-Col,"  or  voice  from  heaven,  audible  to  the 
attendants  probably  much  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  Jews  on 
the  occasion  when  some  said  it  thundered.^  !  Bttt  what  they  heard 
as  a  mere  sound  was  to  Saul  the  distinct  voice  of  Him  who  appeared 
to  him  in  the  light,  a  remonstrance  which  at  once  revealed  Himself 
and  claimed  the  obedience  of  one  well-known  to  Him: — "Saul! 
Saul!  why  persecutest  thou  Me?"  The  fuller  narrative  in  St 
Paul's  defence  before  Agrippa  adds  that  striking  figure,  which  is  not 
only  a  warning  of  the  folly  of  resistance,  but  implies  that  conscious 
effort  against  conviction  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  : — "  It  is 


»  Acte  xxvL  13:  and  in  Acts  szii.  9,  it  is 
Bidd  that  they  "  saw  indeed  the  light" 

>9  Acts  xxvi.  14.  Besides  the  trivial  na- 
ture of  the  objection  founded  on  the  words 
in  Acts  ix.  Y,  "  the  men  which  Journeyed 
with  him  ttood  speechless" — where  there 
is  evidently  no  emphasis  on  the  attitude  — 
it  should  be  observed  that  these  words  are 
not  parallel  to  the  others  in  the  order  of 
the  narrative,  but  come  afUr  the  con- 
versation, during  which,  while  Paul  was 
still  prostrate  in  trance  upon  the  earth, 
the  rest  would  naturally  have  time  to 
recover  their  feet,  and  would  as  naturaUy 
"stand  speechless"  watching  for  their 
leader's  recovery. 


<•  Acts  ix.  11.  4"  Acts  xxii.  14. 

«  1  Cor.  ix.  1.  «  I  Cor.  xv.  8. 

<*  The  trivial  suggestion  of  a  discrepancy 
between  Acts  ix.  7  and  xxii  9,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  entertained  for  a  moment 
by  any  who  reflected  on  the  double  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  ^Movn  for  sounds  both 
articulate  and  inarticulate  is  decitdvely 
answered  by  the  explanatory  words  in  tfafe 
latter  passage,  "  they  heard  not  the  voice 
of  Him,  that  tpake  to  to«."  (Gomp.  1  Cor. 
xiv.  7-11,  where  the  argument  is  obscured 
by  the  double  rendering  of  ^nj  by  ttmnd 
and  voice,  the  latter  word  often  bearing  in 
English  the  same  double  sense.) 
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hard  for  thee  to  kick  agaitist  the  goad."  ^  Amidst  the  vagiie  asto- 
nishment of  the  answer,  we  trace  the  acknowledgment  of  the  appeal 
from  heaven,  "  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?  " — while  the  reply  fully  reveals 
Him  whom  Saul  was  henceforth  to  serve  with  as  much  zeal  as  that 
with  which  he  now  opposed  Him :  **  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom 
thou  pergecutegt/*  *^  To  the  trembling  and  astonishment  caused  by 
his  being  "  apprehended  " — to  use  his  own  figure— in  the  very  act 
described  by  his  earthly  master  as  "  fighting  i^inst  God,"  was  at 
oace  added  that  entire  change  of  heart  and  spirit  and  purpose  towards 
Christ,  which  has  caused  the  transaction  to  be  called  ever  since^ 
•*  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul."  He  had  much  yet  to  learn ;  but  this 
great  change  was  marked,  and  the  key-note  of  his  future  life  wat 
struck,  by  the  humble  enquiry,  "  Lord !  what  wilt  Thou  have  me 
to  do?"  The  answer  was  left  to  be  given  by  the  appointed  human 
agency,  after  an  interval  of  preparation ;  and  the  supernatural  scene 
Was  closed  by  the  command  to  Saul  to  rise  up,*^  and  go  into  Da- 
mascus to  wait  for  his  commission.  And  here  we  have  the  most 
interesting  example  of  that  unity  in  diversity  which  marks  the  three 
accounts.  The  narrative  of  St.  Luke  of  course  mentions  the  return 
to  Damascus,  and  so  forth,  in  the  historic  order ;  and  in  St.  Paurs 
defence  to  the  Jews,  importance  is  naturally  assigned  to  the  mira'- 
culous  and  prophetic  ministry  of  Ananias,  while  the  commission  to 
the  Gentiles — so  sure  to  rouse  their  indignation — was  as  naturally 
deferred  to  the  last.**  But,  in  addressing  Agrippa,  he  passes  over 
the  transactions  at  Damascus,  in  which  the  king  would  take  no 
interest,  to  come  at  once  to  the  essential  matter  of  his  commission, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  persuade  him  to  become  a  Christian.  In  so 
doing  he  ascribes  to  Jesus^  not  only  the  message  afterwards  brought 
to  him  by  Ananias,  but  the  revelation  made  to  him  at  a  later  period 
in  the  Temple,  in  words  which  were  those  of  Christ  Himself.  With 
perfect  truthfulness  to  the  spirit  of  the  transaction,  he  condenses 
into  one  point  of  view  revelations  which  really  formed  but  one. 
What  Saul  actually  heard  from  Jesus,  on  the  way  as  he  journeyed, 
was  afterwards  interpreted  into  that  definite  form  in  which  he 
repeated  it  to  Agrippa. 

In  all  that  passed,  from  the  moment  when  all  fell  to  the  earth  at 

the  Spanish  Armada,  shewing  the  Pope, 


*^  Acts  xxvL  14.  The  image,  which  is 
taken  from  a  restive  ox  kicking  against 
the  driver's  goad,  and  thereby  only  punish- 
ing himself  the  more,  was  doubtless  pro- 
verbial. At  least  we  find  it  used  500  years 
before  by  iEsdiylus  (/Yo».  Des.  322)  :— 

ovKOvv  tfioiyt  xpu/Acvof  SUiaa-KoXif 
irpbs  Ktvrpa  ku^ov  iKTtvtif. 

The  vaguer  sense  suggested  to  the  English 
reader  by  the  word  pricks  is  curiously  em- 
bodied fn  a  medal  struck  on  the  defeat  of 


Gardinals,  and  Catholic  powers  seated  round 
a  pitk  fell  nf  stakes,  on  the  sharp  points 
of  which  their  bare  feet  are  playing,  with 
the  legend,  **  Dm-um  ett  contra  ttirMdoe 
catcitrare." 

M  The  epithet  Na^Mpat09  occurs  only  In 
Paul's  defence  to  iht  Jeu%  Acts  xxli  8. 

*'  The  words,  "  and  stand  upon  thy  feet," 
which  occur  only  in  Acts  xxvi.  16,  indicate 
that  Saul  remainM  prostrate  during  the 
wh<^  conversation.  *^  Acts  xxii. 
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the  outburst  of  the  light  from  heaven  till  Saul  again  rose  to  his 
feet,  his  companions  had  no  other  part  than  that  of  silent  wonder. 
"  They  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man."  *®  As 
they  could  not  distinguish  the  articulate  voice  that  conversed  with 
Paul,  so  neither  did  they  hear  articulate  words  proceeding  from  his 
lips.  It  seems  therefore  that  he  heard  and  spoke  by  means  of  an 
inward  spiritual  sense.** 

(iii.)  Saul  rose  from  the  ground,  and  opened  his  eyes  after  his 
trance,  only  to  find  that  "  he  could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that 
light."  ^  The  guidance  by  which  his  comrades  led  him  into  Da- 
mascus was  the  type  of  his  new  spiritual  state,  "taken  by  tl^ 
hand "  by  his  Lord.  In  the  street  called  Straight,  he  became  the 
guest  of  Judas,  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  of  the  disciples  whom  he 


*9  Acts  ix.  1, 

^  The  instantaneoiis  vision  of  Jesus  in 
the  flash  of  light  that  blinded  him  was 
followed  by  that  apprehenBion  of  His  pre- 
sence which  would  go  with  a  real  con- 
versation. How  it  was  that  Saul  "saw" 
and  "heard"  we  are  quite  unable  to  de- 
termine. That  the  light  and  the  sound,  or 
voice,  were  both  different  from  any  ordi- 
nary phenomena  with  which  Saul  and  his 
companions  were  familiar,  is  imquestion- 
ably  implied  in  the  narrative.  It  is  also 
implied  that  they  were  specially  significant 
to  Saul,  and  not  to  those  with  him.  We 
gather,  therefore,  that  there  were  real  out- 
ward phenomena,  through  which  Saul  was 
made  inwardly  sensible  of  a  Presence  re- 
vealed to  him  alone. 

Externally  there  was  a  flash  of  light. 
Spiritually,  "  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  the 
glory  of  the  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of 
God,"  shone  upon  Saul,  and  convicted  the 
darkness  of  the  heart  which  had  shut  out 
Love  and  knew  not  the  glory  of  the  Cross. 
Externally  Saul  fell  to  the  ground.  Spi- 
ritually he  was  prostrated  by  shame,  when 
he  knew  whom  he  had  been  persecuting. 
Externally  sounds  issued  out  of  heaven. 
Spiritually  the  Cmci^ed  said  to  Saul,  with 
tender  remonstrance,  "  I  am  Jesus,  why 
persecutest  thou  Me  ?"  Wheth^  audibly 
to  his  companions,  or  audibly  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  only,  Saul  confessed  himself  in  the 
spirit  the  servant  of  Him  whose  name  he 
bad  hated.  He  gave  himself  up,  without 
being  able  to  see  his  way,  to  the  disposal 
of  Him  whom  he  now  knew  to  have  vindi- 
cated His  claim  over  him  by  the  very 
sacrifice  which  formerly  he  had  despised. 
The  Pharisee  was  converted,  once  for  all, 
into  a  disciple  of  Jesus  the  Crucified. 
The  only  motion   in  the  JSpistles  of 


St.  Paul  of  the  outward  phencoiena  attend- 
ing "his  conversion  is  that  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8, 
"  Last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also."  But 
there  is  one  important  passage  in  which  he 
Epealcs  distinctly  of  his  conversion  itself. 
Dr.  Baur,  with  his  readiness  to  find  out 
discrepancies,  insists  that  this  i^ssage  re- 
presents quite  a  different  process  from  that 
recorded  in  the  Acts.  It  is  manifestly  not 
a  repetition  of  what  we  have  been  reading 
9,nd  considering,  but  it  is  in  the  most  per- 
fect harmony  with  it  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Qalatians  (L  15, 16)  St.  Paul  has  these 
words :  •*  When  it  pleased  God,  who  sepa- 
rated me  fh>m  my  mother's  womb,  and 
called  me  l^  His  grace,  to  reveal  HU  Snn 
in  me,  that  I  might  preach  Him  among  the 
heathen  .  .  .  (dirOKoAvi/rai  tov  viov  avroO 
kv  iyuoXy  What  words  could  express  more 
exacts  than  these  the  spiritual  experience 
which  occurred*  to  Saul  on  the  way  to  Da- 
mascus ?  The  manifestation  of* Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God  is  clearly  the  main  point  in  the 
narrative.  This  manifestation  was  brought 
about  through  a  removal  of  the  veils  of 
prejudice  and  ignorance  which  blinded  the 
eyes  of  Saul  to  a  Crucified  Deliverer,  con- 
quering through  sacrifice.  And,  whatever 
part  the  seises  may  have  played  in  the 
transaction,  the  essence  of  it  in'  any  case 
must  have  been  Saul's  inward  vision  of  a 
spiritual  Lord  close  to  his  spirit,  frran  whom 
he  could  not  escape,  whose  every  command 
he  was  henceforth  to  obey  in  the  spirit. 
All  this  is  summed  up  in  the  brief  sentoioe 
in  which  Paul  relates  his  conversion  to  the 
Galatians :  "  When  it  pleased  God,  who 
separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb 
and  called  me  by  His  grace,  to  reveal  Bis 
Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  Him  among 
the  heathen"  (GaL  i.  15, 16). 
«  Acts  ix.  8,  xxii.  11. 
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came  to  persecute.  Of  the  communioii  with  his  new  found  Master 
during  his  three  days  of  darkness  and  fasting,  we  have  only  the 
simple  record,  "  Behold  he  prayeth ! " — which  shows  him  in  the  fit 
attitude  for  receiving  the  mission  of  Ananias,  a  vision  of  whose 
coming  had  consoled  his  waiting.**  The  messenger  sent  to  him  was 
a  convert  of  his  own  class,  "  a  devout  man  according  to  the- law,"  and 
one  so  familiar  with  all  the  evil  that  Paul  had  done,  as  to  be  at  first 
incredulous  of  his  conversion.  He  salutes  Saul  as  a  brother,  and,  in 
the  name  of  that  same  Lord  Jesus  who  had  appeared  to  him  by 
the  way,  bids  him  receive  his  sight.  The  scales,  which  seemed  at 
once  to  fall  from  his  eyes,  were  those  which  had  blinded  his  spiritual 
even  more  than  his  natural  vision ;  **  and  his  own  narrative  adds  the 
full  account  of  the  revelation  that  burst  upon  him : — "  The  same 
hour  I  looked  Up  upon  him,  and  he  said,  The  Lord  God  of  our 
fathers  hath  chosen  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  His  will,  and 
see  the  Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear  the  voice  of  His  mouth.  For 
thou  shalt  be  His  witness  unto  all  men  of  what  thou  hast  seen  and 
heard.'***  Every  word  in  this  address  strikes  some  chord  which 
we  hear  sounded  again  and  again  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  new 
convert  is  jiot — ^as  is  commonly  said — converted  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity :  the  Ood  qf  the  Jewish  fathers  chooses  him.  He  is 
chosen  to  know  OocPs  vnll.  That  will  is  manifested  in  the  Righteous 
One,  Him  Saul  sees  and  hears,  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  witness 
of  Him  to  all  men.  The  eternal  will  of  the  God  of  Abraham ;  that 
will  revealed  in  a  Righteous  Son  of  God ;  the  testimony  concerning 
Him,  a  Gospel  to  mankind : — these  are  the  essentially  Pauline  prin- 
ciples which  are  declared  in  all  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  and 
illustrated  in  all  his  actions.  The  mission  of  Ananias  was  com- 
pleted by  the  baptism  of  Saul ;  and  not  till  he  had  washed  away  his 
sins,'  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  did  he  break  his  three  days' 
fast,  and  was  strengthened.** 

§  7.  That  the  bigotted  persecutor,  at  the  climax  of  honour  with 
his  own  nation,  and  in  the  full  career  of  success,  should  have  sud- 
denly cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Christians,  and  entered  on  the  new 
course  of  self-sacrificing  labour  and  suflfering  which  made  up  the 
rest  of  his  life,  has  often  been  esteemed  of  itself  a  complete  evidence 
of  the  trjith  of  Christianity.  The  argument,  which  is  fully  set  forth 
in  Lord  Lyttelton's  Letter  on  the  Conversion  of  St,  Paul,  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Paley : — "  Here  then  we  have  a  man  of  liberal  attain- 
ments, and  in  other  points  of  sound  judgment,  who  addicted  his  life 
to  the  service  of  the  Gospel.  We  see  him,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
purpose,  travelling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every  ex- 

«  Acts  ix- 11, 13.  "  Acts  ix.  18,  xxiL  16.   The  murative  in 

"  Acts  ix.  19  :  comp.  John  ix.  39-41.  the  defence  to  the  Jews  ends  at  this  point, 

**  Acts  xxil.  13-15:  and  proceeds  to  his  visit  to  Jerusalem.' 
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tremity  of  danger,  assaulted  by  the  populace,  punished  by  the 
magistrates,  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left  for  dead;  expecting,  whereve5P 
he  came»  a  renewal  of  the  same  treatment  and  the  same  dangers; 
yet,  when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next ;  spending  his 
whole  time  in  the  employment,  sacrificing  to  it  his  pleasures,  his  ease, 
his  safety;  persisting  in  this  course  to  old  age,  unsJltered  by  the 
experience  of  perverseness,  ingratitude,  prejudice,  desertion;  unsub^ 
dued  by  anxiety,  Want,  labour,  persecutions;  unwearied  by  long 
oohfinement,  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of  death.  Such  was  Paul. 
We  have  his  letters  in  our  hands ;  we  have  also  a  history  purporting 
to  be  written  by  one  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and  appearing,  by  a 
comparison  with  these  lett^s,  certainly  to  have  been  written  by 
some  person  "v^^ell  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  his  life.  From 
the  letters,  as  Well  as  from  the  history,  we  gather  not  only  the 
account  which  we  have  stated  of  him,  but  that  he  was  one  out  of 
many  who  acted  and  suffered  in  the  same  manner;  and  that  of  those 
who  did  so,  several  had  been  the  companions  of  Christ's  ministry, 
the  ocular  witnesses,  or  jHretending  to  be  such,  of  His  miracles  and 
of  His  resurrection.  We  moreover  find  this  same  person  referring 
in  his  letters  to  his  supernatural  ccttiversion,  the  particulars  and 
accompanying  circumstances  of  which  are  related  in  the  history; 
and  which  accompanying  circumstances,  if  all  or  any  of  tiiem  be 
true,  render  it  impossible  to  have  been  a  delusion.  We  also  find 
him  positively,  and  in  appropriate  terms,  asserting  that  he  himself 
worked  miracles,  strictly  and  properly  so  called,  in  support*  of  the 
mission  which  he  executed ;  the  history,  meanwhile,  recording  various 
passages  of  his  ministry  whic^  come  up  to  the  extent  of  his  assertion. 
The  question  is,  whether  falsehood  was  ever  attested  by  evidence 
like  this.  Falsehoods,  we  know,  have  found  their  way  into  reports, 
into  tradition,  into  books ;  but  is  an  example  to  be  met  with  of  a 
man  voluntarily  undertaking  a  life  of  want  and  pain,  of  incessant 
fatigue,  of  continual  peril ;  submitting  to  the  loss  of  his  home  and 
country,  to  stripes  and  stoning,  to  tedioils  imprisonment,  and  the 
constant  expectation  of  a  violent  death,  for  the  sake  of  cartying 
about  a  story  of  what  was  false,  and  what,  if  false,  he  must  have 
known  to  be  so  ?  '* 

§  8.  The  divine  message  conveyed  by  Ananias  to  the  new  convert 
clearly  involved  a  designation  to  the  Apostleship,  as  the  sight  of 
Jesus  by  the  way  and  the  words  addressed  to  Saul  proved  his 
choice  to  the  office  and  supplied  its  chief  external  qualification.  -The 
public  exercise  of  his  office  began  immediately  after  his  baptism. 
Received  into  full  fellowship  with  the  Christians  of  Damascus,  he 
preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
the  toio(re  they  wondered  at  the  great  persecutor's  conversion,  as  cour 
irasted  with  the  fell  purpose  which  brought  him  to  the  city,  the 
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more  he  increased  in  strength,  "and  confounded  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving  that  this  is  very  Christ.""  The  nar- 
ratiye  of  St.  Luke  does  not  stay  to  relate  how  the  news  was  received 
at  Jerusalem ;  but  the  disappointed  rage  of  Saul's  former  friends  is 
proved  in  his  subsequent  history.  From  himself  too  we  leam  that 
he  made  the  choice  deliberately,  not  to  go  first  to  Jerusalem  and 
seek  confirmation  or  advice  from  those  who  were  Apostles  before 
him ;  but,  instead  of  thus  "  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood,"  he  acted 
on  the  conviction  that  "it  had  pleased  God,  who  separated  him  from 
his  mother's  womb,  and  called  him  by  His  grace,  to  reveal  His  Son 
in  him,  that  he  might  preach  Him  among  the  heathen."  ^ 

§  S,  Of  the  time  thus  spent,  before  Saul  was  driven  from  Damas- 
cMis,^  we  leam  further  particulars  from  himself."  He  defines  the 
"  many  days  "  of  Luke  as  three  years ;  which  may  mean  either  three 
full  years  or  one  year  with  parts  of  two  others.  Near  the  beginning 
(as  it  would  seem)  of  this  period,  he  retired  into  Arabia ;  we  are  not 
told  to  what  district,  or  for  what  purpose — perhaps  for  seclusion, 
meditation,  and  prayer,  in  opposition  to  "  conferring  with  flesh  and 
blood  " — and  then  he  returned  to  Damascus.  Here  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  by  the  Jews,  who  lay  in  wait  to  kill  him,  while 
the  ethnarch  under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king,  kept  watch  with  the 
garrison  to  prevent  his  escape.  But  the  Eastern  fashion  of  building  ' 
houses  upon  walls  enabled  Paul  to  escape  by  the  same  device  used 
by  Rahab  at  Jericho."  Being  let  down  through  a  window  by  the 
wall  in  a  basket,  he  took  his  course  to  Jerusalem.*^  The  motive  of 
Uiis  visit,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  to  form  Peter's  acquaintance  or 
"  to  enquire  of  Peter,"  •*  whom  in  the  time  of  persecution  he  had 
doubtless  learnt  to  regard  as  the  chief  of  the  Apostles.  He  probably 
thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  that  concert  with  the  former 
Apostles^  which  he  had  purposely  abstained  from  seeking  as  a  pre- 
liminary qualification  for  his  own  ministry.    And  even  now  he  takes 


M  Acts  ix.  19-23. 

W  Qal.  i.  15, 16.  ^  Acts  Ix.  23. 

"  GaL  L  17, 18.  «•  Josh.  «.  15. 

*^  Acts  ix.  23-25 ;  2  Gor.  zL  3^  33.  Cer- 
tain localities  in  Damascus  are  shown  as 
the  sites  of  those  Scriptural  events  which 
especially  interest  us  in  its  history.  A 
**  long  wide  thoroughfare" — ^leading  direct 
from  one  of  the  gates  to  the  castle  or  palace 
of  the  Pasha  —  is  "  called  by  the  guides 
'  Straight' "  (Acts  ix.  11) ;  but  the  natives 
know  it  among  themselves  as  "  the  Street 
of  Bazaars  "  (Stanley,  p.  412).  The  house 
of  Judas  is  shown,  but  It  is  not  in  the  street 
-Straight"  (Pococke^  il.  119).  That  of 
Ananias  is  also  pointed  out  The  scene  of 
the  conversion  is  confidently  said  to  be 
"  an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees," 


and  used  as  the C9iristian  burial-ground; 
but  this  spot  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
dty,  whereas  St.  Paul  must  have  approached 
from  the  south  or  west.  Again  it  appean 
to  be  certain  that "  four  distinct  sj^ts  have 
been  pointed  out  at  different  times"  (Stan- 
ley, p.  412)  as  the  place  where  the  "  great 
light  suddenly  shined  from  heaven*'  (Acts 
ix.  3);  so  that  little  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  any  of  them.  The  point  of  the 
walls  at  which  St.  Paul  was  let  down  by  a 
basket  (Acts  ix.  25 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  33)  is  also 
shown;  and,  as  this  locality  is  free  ftom 
ol^jection,  it  may  be  accq[>ted,  if  we  think 
that  the  tradition,  which  has  been  so  faith» 
less  or  so  uncertain  in  other  cases,  tuts  any 
value  here. 
*'•<  lOTop^o'ai  Utrpov,  Gal.  L  18. 
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Ijains  to  have  it  understood  that  he  accepted  no  formal  confirmation 
of  his  call  from  the  "  apostolic  college."  He  mentions  the  journey 
as  an  illustration  of  his  argument  that  he  did  not  receive  the  Gospel 
which  he  preached  (that  is,  the  commission  to  preach  it)  from 
man ;  ^  and  adds  the  solemn  asseveration — "  before  God,  I  lie 
not " — to  the  statement,  "  Other  of  the  Apostles  saw  I  none  save 
James  the  Lord's  brother."'*  The  great  body  of  the  disciples 
viewed  the  reappearance  of  their  former  persecutor  with  distrust,  and 
refused  to  believe  that  he  was  a  disciple,  till  Barnabas — who,  as  a 
Cypriot,  seems  to  have  had  relations  with  the  Hellenist  Jews  of 
Tarsus  •* — ^brought  Saul  to  the  Apostles,  and  told  them  how  he  had 
seen  the  Lord  in  the  way,  and  how  boldly  he  had  preached  Christ  *at 
Damascus.  With  equal  boldness  Saul  now  began  to  dispute  with 
the  Hellenists ;  and  he  was  only  saved  from  Stephen's  fate  through 
being  hastily  escorted  by  the  brethren  to  Caesarea,  whence  he  sailed 
for  Tarsus.** 

§  9.  He  had  spent  only  fifteen  days  at  Jerusalem,  as  the  guest  oi 
Peter  ;  '^  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  deep  •  interest,  whether  this 
intercourse  of  theirs  took  place  before  or  after  the  time  when  Peter 
had  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  Gentiles  by  the  conversion 
of  Cornelius ;  and  how  far  they  aided  in  opening  one  another's  eyes 
to  the  mystery  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world.**  For  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  think  of  Paul  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  to 
forget  that  his  Jewish  prejudices  were  naturally  as  strong  as  those  of 
Peter,  Saul  had  indeed  already  been  designated,  in  the  revelation 
to  Ananias,  as  "  a  chosen  vessel  unto  God,  to  bear  His  name  before 
the  Gentiles f  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel "  ;*  but  we  do  not 
know  that  Ananias  had  given  him  the  commission  more  distinctly 
than  in  the  general  phrase  "  to  all  men,"  '**  and  Saul  had  as  yet 
preached  only  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  at  Damascus.  This  visit  to 
Jerusalem  was  the  season  appointed  for  him  to  receive  his  full  com- 
mission to  the  Gentiles,  the  particulars  of  which  he  relates  in  his 
defence  before  the  JewsJ*  As  he  was  praying  in  the  Temple,  he  fell 
into  a  trance,  and  for  the  second  time  beheld  a  vision  of  the  Lord, 
who  bade  him  to  make  haste  and  depart  from  Jerusalem,  "  for  they 
will  not  receive  thy  testimony  concerning  Me."    His  argument  in 


«3  Gal.  i  11, 12. 

»« GaL  i.  19, 20.  No  critic,  in  dealing  with 
any  book  but  the  Bible,  would  fail  to  see 
that  the  principle  of  interpreting  a  general 
statement  by  a  specific  one  removes  all 
sliadow  of  discrepancy  between  this  passage 
and  that  in  Acts  ix.  27,  where  it  is  said  that 
Barnabas  introduced  Saul  to  the  Apostles. 

^  Cyprus  is  within  a  few  hours'  ^l  of 
Cilicia.  -  66  Acts  ix.  26-30. 

67  Gal.  i.  18;     It  is  the  natural,  though 


not  necessary,  interpretation  that  the  15 
days  with  Peter  measure  his  whole  stay  at 
Jerusalem. 

6«  The  emphasis  which  St.  Paul  lays  on 
his  private  and  cautious  communication  to 
the  principal  Apostles  of  the  Gospel  which 
he  had  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  on  his 
subsequent  visit  to  Jerusalem  14  years  later, 
seeihs  opposed  to  such  a  theory  (Qsl.  ii.  2). 

69  Acts  ix.  1 5.  70  Acts  xxiL  15. 

71  Acts  xxii.  17-21. 
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reply,  from  their  former  knowledge  of  him  as  a  persecutor,  was 
answered  by  the  repetition  of  the  command,  "  Depart,  for  I  will  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles."  The  revelation  is  evidently  made 
to  Saul  alone,  and  that  as  a  novelty  and  mystery  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  had  already  acknow- 
ledged the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  Grentile  friends.  It  seems 
to  include  not  only  a  designation  to  his  particular  department  of 
apostolic  work— so  offensive  to  the  Jews, — but  also  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  that  independence  of  his  apostolic  calling  which  might 
have  provoked  jealousy  even  among  his  Christian  brethren.  And, 
just  as  the  bare  recital  of  these  words  roused  Saul's  infuriated 
audience  to  cry,  "  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth ! "  so 
would  the  consciousness  of  such  a  mission  probably  hurry  him  away 
out  of  the  reach  both  of  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians,  without  his 
venturing  to  communicate  it  even  to  Peter.  The  view  most  con- 
sistent, both  with  the  sequence  of  the  narrative  and  with  the  order 
in  which  the  Gospel  message  was  developed,  seems  to  be  that  each 
Apostle  was  led  on  independently,  and  without  concert,  to  his  sepa- 
rate mission  to  the  Gentiles ;  the  one  to  open  to  them  the  door  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  other  to  go  abroad  and  compel  them  to 
come  in.  Nor  had  the  Christians  of  Judaea  any  but  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  Saul  till,  after  his  flight  from  Jerusalem,  he  "  came 
into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia;  and  they  heard  only,  that  he 
which  persecuted  us  in  times  past  now  preacheth  the  faith  which 
once  he  destroyed;  and  they  glorified  God  in  him."^ 

§  10.  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  distinctly  places  after  this  visit  to 
Jerusalem  that  season  of  outward  quiet  which  forms  a  grateful 
interval  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church  ; — "  Then  had  the  churches 
rest  throughout  all  Judasa,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  were 
edified,  and,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied."'^  To  appreciate  this  statement 
fully,  we  must  here  endeavour  to  supply  that  want  of  a  distinct 
chronology  which  is  so  much  felt  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  The 
amount  of  industiy  and  learning,  recently  brought  to  the  discussion 
by  Dr.  Howson  and  Mr.  Lewin,  has  reduced  the  controversy  within 
very  narrow  limits;  and  the  following  comparative  table  will  at 
once  show  the  points  of  difference  between  these  leading  authorities, 
and  also  how  satisfactory  is  their  general  agreement,  though  arrived 
at  by  different  trains  of  argument,  concemii^  the  leading  epochs  of 
Paul's  life. 

w  GaL  i.  21-24.  73  Acts  ix.  31. 
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Gonybeare  and 
Howson.  . 

Lewin* 

Table  ofSt  Paul'*  Life. 

A.D. 

A.Dw 

About  5  or  6 

About  11 

Birth  of  Saul  at  Tarsii& 

36 

36  or  37 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen. 

37 

37 

CSonverslonofSt.  Paul. 

39 

39 
(Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles.) 

n\B  first  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

39-40 

39-40 

Rest  of  the  Jewish  Caiurches. 

40 

40 

Conversion  of  Cornelius. 

44 

43 

Barnabas  fetches  Saul  from  Tarsua  to  An- 
tioch. 

44 

44 

Famine ;  and  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  L      ' 

44  or  45 

44 

Barnabas  and  Saul  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the 

(before  the  Passover) 

coll^ion.    (Panl's  secmd  visit).) 

48-49 

45-^6 

Paul's  First  Mitsumarif  JtMrnty. 

50 

48 

Paul  and  Barnabas  go  up  to  the  Council  at 

Jerusalem. 
Paul's  Vivid  vitit* 

51 

49 

Paul's  Second  Missionary  Jow-ney. 

52 

52 

Paul  arrives  at  Corinth,  where  he  stays  1« 

(February.) 

months. 

64 

53 

Paul  arrives  at  Jerusalem. 

(Penfecott.) 

{ttibeiwMies.) 

Uis  fourth  visitf 

Winters  at  AnUoch  (Lewin). 

64 

51 

Paul's  Thii-d  Missionary  Journey. 

(latter  half.) 

(beginning.) 

66 

64 

He  reaches  Ephesus,  where  he  stays  3  fuU 

(May.) 

years  (Lewin). 

66-6t 

64-67  . 

67 

57 
(abofut  Pc>nfceooisi) 

Leavo8  Ephesus  for  Macedonia. 

67-68 

67-58 

Winters  at  Corinth  (3  months). 

68 

58 
(March  27.) 

68 

Reaches  Pbilippi  at  the  Passover. 

68 

Reaches  Jenisalem  at  Pentecost 

(May  17.) 

Paul's /1/<A  viHt,  and  arrest  In  the  Temple. 

58-60 

68-60 

Imprisonment  at  Caesarea. 

60 

60 
(about  Midsummer) 

Veetus  succeeds  Felix. 

60 

60 
(end  of  August.) 

I'aul  sails  for  Rome. 

About  Nov.  1 

His  shipwreck  at  Malta. 

61 

61 

(beginning  of  Mar.) 

Paul  reaches  Rome. 

61-63 

His  first  imprisonment  (two  yiaars). 

63 

63 

On  his  release  l*aul 

(Spring.) 

go-^  to  Macedonia    sails  for  Jerusalem, 

and    Asia   Mhior    and   visits  Anttoch, 

(C  &  H.).                 Colossse,  and  l^^hesus. 

(Lewin).    i^ul,  after  visiting  Crete,  leaves 

64-66 

64 

(in  Spain?) 

Ephesus  for  Macedonia. 

67-8 

64-5 

Winters  at  Nicopolis. 

66 

(I^wln).      Vi^it8   Dalmatia,   and    returns 
through  Macedonia  and  Troas  to  Ephesosi 
where  he  is  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome. 

8S 

66 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 

(May  or  June.) 

(June  29.) 

*  Dr.  Howson  identifies  this  visit  with  that  of  GtHatians  ii.,  and  places  the  collision 
with  Pet?r  at  Antioch  after  it 

t  Mr.  liewin  identifies  this  visit  witU  that  of  GalaUans  ii.,  and  plices  the  collision 
with  Petsr  at  Antioch  after  it 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  points  of  difference,— exclusive 
of  the  date  of  Paul's  birth,  and  the  period  after  his  first  imprison"* 
ment  at  Rome,  which  are  confessedly  very  uncertain,— are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(1).  The  First  Missionary  Journey  is  placed  three  years  earlier, 
and  the  Vint  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Council  two  years  earlier  by  Mr* 
Lewin  than  by  Dr.  Howson. 

(2).  This  discrepancy  is  balanced  by  the  greater  extent  which 
Mr.  Lewin  gives  to  the  Second  Circuit. 

(3).  The  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  placed  by  Mr.  Lewin  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.d.  63,  by  Dr.  Howson  at  Pentecost,  a.d.  54. 

(4).  The  difference  respecting  the  visit  of  GaL  ii.  i-ests  on  a  dif- 
ferent computation  of  the  3  years  and  14  years  of  GaL  i.  18,  and 
GaL  ii.  1. 

There  are  but  two  events  in  the  life  of  Paul  which  give  us  sure 
marks  of  time.  The  one  is  his  journey  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem 
with  Barnabas,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  famine  under  Claudius, 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  T. — an  event  which  we 
can  fix  with  certainty  to  a.d.  44 ;  and  the  visit  itself  could  not  be 
later  than  a.d.  45.''*  The  other  date  is  that  of  the  judgment  of  St. 
Paul  by  Festus ;  who  can  be  proved,  almost  with  certainty,  to  have 
succeeded  Felix  as  procurator  of  Judsea  in  a.d.  60 — in  the  autumn 
of  which  year,  therefore,  Paul  was  sent  asa  prisoner  from  Caesarea  to 
Rome.^*  From  the  latter  date  we  can  safely  reckon  back,  through 
his  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Caesarea,^'  to  the  Pentecost  of  a,d. 
68,  as  the  date  of  his  last  arrival  et  Jerusalem.^' 

On  his  way  thither,  he  had  sailed  from  Philippi  to  Troas  after  the 
Passover,''*  after  residing  at  Corinth  for  three  months,  that  is,  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  of  a.d.  67  to  58.'*  Thence  we  trace  him 
back  through  Macedonia  to  Ephesus ;  a  leisurely  journey,  for,  as  he 
went  over  those  parts,  he  gave  them  much  exhortation.^  It  was 
therefore  before  the  middle  of  a.d.  67  that  he  was  driven  by  the 
great  tumult  from  Ephesus,  after  he  had  laboured  in  the  city  for 
three  years  ;^  and  this  Is  confirmed  by  the  known  date  of  the 
Artemisia,  the  festival  at  which  the  riot  occurred,  which  was  in 

"Wleseler,  Chron.  9yn.  pp.  66,  foil.; 
Gonybeare  and  Howson,  voL  iL  app.  iL 

'•  Acts  xxiv.  27. 
.  ^  Acts  xxL  15:  oomp.  xx.  16.  As  a 
striking  oonflimation  of  this  date,  Mr. 
Lewin  points  out  that  the  Sunday  on 
which  Paul  preached  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  7) 
was  the  13th  day  after  the  Passover, 
which  feast  therefore  ended  on  a  Monday ^ 
a  circwnttanet  v:hich  did  fwt  occur  fw 
inavy  yean  btfarc  or  aftet  a.d.  58. 

"  Acts  XX.  6.  ™  Acts  XX.  3, 

w  Acts  XX.  2.  81  Acts  XX.  31. 


^*  Acts  xi.  12.  Hence  this  visit  could  not 
be  identical  with  that  whic^  Paul  mentions 
(GaL  iL  1)  as  having  been  made  14  years 
after  his  first  visit,  or  his  conversion.  For 
even  if  the  interval  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  according  to  the  Jewish  reclcon- 
ing,  the  first  visit  would  faU  at  least  as 
early  as  a.d.  33,  and  the  conversion  (on 
the  same  mode  of  reckonhig)  at  least  as 
early  as  a.d.  31.  For  other  independent 
proofs  that  the  two  visits  were  different, 
see  Gonybeare  and  Howson,  Appendix  on 
Chronology  of  GaL  iL 
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May.  Again  we  meet  the  difiBculty  as  to  the  mode  of  reckoning; 
but,  as  Paul  had  gone  over  the  whole  country  of  Phrygia  and 
Galatia,  strengthening  all  the  disciples,"  before  he  came  to  Ephesus, 
we  can  hardly  date  the  beginning  of  this  his  Third  Missionary 
Journey  later  than  the  autumn  of  a.d.  54.  Mr..  Lewin  places  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Here  again  we  have  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  "some 
time  "  which  he  had  previously  spent  at  Antioch  after  the  conclusion 
of  his  second  missionary  journey.**  But  the  time  of  the  year  when 
he  reached  Antioch  is  marked  approximately  by  the  hastj;  visit 
which  he  first  paid  to  Jerusalem  at  the  **  Feast."  ®*  It  is  usually 
assumed  that  this  Feast,  which  Paul  was  so  anxious  to  keep  at 
Jerusalem,  was  the  Pentecost,  in  which  case  the  "  some  days  *'  spent 
at  Antioch  after  it  wOuld  bring  us  back  to  the  Pentecost,  a.d  54 ; 
for  the  abrupt  transition  in  St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  the  incessant 
activity  of  St.  Paul's  labours  among  the  Gentiles,  now  stimulated  by 
the  desire  to  make  his  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem, 
alike  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  the  interval  was  long.  But  Mr« 
Lewin  prefers  a  still  earlier  date,  and  regards  "  the  Feast "  as  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  a.d.  53  (September  16th),  supposing  that 
the  Apostle  wintered  at  Antioch,  and  commenced  his  Third  Circuit 
at  the  very  beginning  of  a.d.  54.  Thus  the  two  computations  agree 
within  six  months  as  to  the  conclusion  of  Paul's  Second  and  greatest 
Missionary  Journey^  of  which  the  last  year  and  a  half  was  spent  at 
Corinth,*^  bringing  us  back  to  a.d.  52,  and  leaving  us  to  account 
for  the  wide  range  of  travel,  with  all  its  important  incidents,  from 
Antioch  through  Cilicia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Troas,  Philippi,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Beroea,  and  Athens — quite  enough  to  fill  up  not  only  the  other 
part  of  A.D.  52,  and  the  whole  of  a.d.  61,*  as  Dr.  Howson  supposes, 
but  to  bring  us  back  to  the  earlier  date  of  Mr.  Lewin  (a.d.  49).  For 
the  date  of  St.  Paul's  eighteen  months'  residence  at  Corinth,  during 
this  circuit,  we  have  independent  evidence  in  the  edict  of  Claudius 
banishing  the  Jews  from  Eome,  whereby  Aquila  and  PriscHla  were 
driven  to  Corinth,  and  in  the  time  of  Gallio*s  proconsulship  of  Achaia. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Lewin's  Fasti  Sacri  for  the  aigument 
which  deduces  from  these  data  the  result,  that  Paul  arrived  at 
Corinth  about  Feb.  a.d.  52,  and  left  that  city  about  August  a.d.  53, 
just  in  time  to  reach  Jerusalem  by  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Before  this  second  journey  we  have  another  interval  of  "  some 
days "  spent  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  after  their  return 
'  from  their  important  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  the  Apostles  and 
elders  concerning  the  liberties  of  the  Gentile  converts.^  The 
foregoing  calculations    lead  us  to  place   the  date  of  this  epoch, 

«»  Acts  xvUl.  23.  •*  Acts  xviU.  21,  22.  ,    «•  Acta  xv.  36— xvHi. 

•»  Acts  xviii.  23.  »  Acts  xviii.  11.  •' Acts  xv,  35,  36. 
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alike  in  the  Apostle's  history  and  in  that  of  the  whole  Church — the 
so  called  Council  of  Jerusalem — either  in  a.d.  60,  or  a  j).  48. 

At  this  point  we  encounter  oi^e  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  Dr. 
Howson  finds  in  the  date  of  a.d.  50  another  starting  point,  from 
which  to  reckon  back  to  the  epoch  of  St.  Paul's  conversion.  For 
of  the  five  visits  which  are  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Acts^  as 
"  having  been  paid  by  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  this,  he  contends,  is 
the  only  one  that  can  answer  to  that  mentioned  in  OcU,  %i,  1,  as 
having  occurred  ^^ fourteen  years  aftei" "  the  events  recorded  in  Oal.  i. 
The  reckoning  may  be  made  either  from  Paul's  conversion,  or  from 
his  ensuing  (first)  visit  to  Jerusalem ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fourteen  years,  on  the  Jewish  computation,  may  have  been  little  more 
than  twelve.  Taking  the  average  between,  these  two  doubts,  we 
may  reckon  back  the  fourteen  years  from  a.d.  50  to  a.d.  36  or  37, 
and  take  this  as  the  most  probable  epoch  of  St.  Paul's  conversion. •• 
It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  how  Mr.  Lewin  arrives  at  almost 
the  same  result  fix)m  a  very  different  point  of  departure.  He  main- 
tains, for  reasons  which  will  be  better  understood  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  narrative,  but  the  conclusiveness  of  which  is  very  doubtful, 
that  the  visit  of  Galatians  ii.  refers  to  Paul's  arrival  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  close  of  his  Second  Circuit,  which  he  places  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  a.d.  63.  He  contends  further  that  the  "3  years"  of 
Gal.  i.  18,  and  the  "  14  years  "  of  Gal.  ii.  1,  are  to  be  computed 
more  definitely  than  is  6ommonly  supposed;  for  that,  while  the 
phrase  used  in  the  former  case  (jiera  errj  rpia)  may  mean  t?ie  third 
year  current,  the  different  form  of  expression  in  the  latter  (Bih 
b€KaT€(Ta-dp<ov  irav)  signifies  an  interval  of  fourteen  years  complete ; 
and  that  this  fourteen  years  must  be  computed,  not  from  Paul's 
conversion,  but  from  the  previous  visit  mentioned  in  Galatians  i.  18. 
Upon  these  data,  reckoning  back  14  years  complete  from  the  Feast  of 


M  Namely,  the^st  alter  his  oonvendon, 
Acts  ix. ;  Uie  ucond,  ^th  Bamabiu^  after 
the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  L,  Acts  xL,  xii ; 
the  third  at  the  "  Council,''  Acts  xv. ;  the 
fouriht  at  the  conclusion  of  his  8ea)nd 
missionary  Journey,  Acts  xviii.;  and  the 
fftht  when  he  was  seized  by  the  Jews, 
Acts  xxi.  For  the  arguments  that  the 
third  of  these  was  that  mentioned  in  QaL  iL, 
see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  note  to  chap, 
v.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  344,  foil. 

M  On  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  so 
constantly  referred  to  in  this  discussion, 
the  following  remarks  are  of  great  im- 
portance: — "It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  the  Jews  arbitarily  called  the  same 
interval  of  time  14,  13,  or  12  years;  but 
the  denomination  of  the  interval  depended 
on  the  time  when  it  began  and  ended,  as 
fbllows.     If  it  began  on  September  Ist, 


A.D.  38,  and  ended  October  1st,  a.d.  60,  it 
would  be  called  14  years,  Uiough  really 
only  12  years  and  1  month;  because  it 
began  before  the  1st  of  Tisri,  and  ended 
after  the  1st  of  Tisri;  and  as  the  Jewish 
dvil  year  began  on  the  Ist  of  Tisri,  the 
interval  teas  contained  in  14  different 
civil  years.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  began 
on  October  1st,  a.d.  38,  and  ended  Septem- 
ber 1st,  A.D.  60,  it  would  only  be  called  12 
years,  although  really  only  two  months 
less  than  the  former  interval  which  was 
called  14  years.  Hence, /w  we  do  not  know 
the  month  of  the  flight  from  Damascus, 
nor  of  the  Cloundl  of  Jerusalem,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  the  interval  between 
them  was  only  a  few  weeks  more  than  12 
years ;  and  therefore  to  suppose  the  flight  in 
A.D.  38,  and  Uie  Council  in  a.d.  50."  (Cony- 
beare and  HowBon,  voL  ii.,  app.  ii.,  note  B). 
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Tabernacles  of  a.d.  53,  we  arrive  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of 
A.D.  39,  for  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  to  see  Peter.  Thence 
reckoning  back  to  the  third  year  current,  we  obtain  some  date  in  the 
interval  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.d.  36,  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  a.d.  37,  as  the  epoch  of  St.  Paul's  conversion.  But 
more  than  this:  it  seems  manifest  that  the  conversion  must  be 
placed  not  long  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and  yet  at  a  suf- . 
ficient  interval  to  leave  time  for  the  intervening  persecution.  Now 
we  have  been  led  by  independent  reasoning  to  fix  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  either  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.d.  36,  or  at  the  Pass- 
over or  Pentecost  of  a.d.  37,  which  would  lead  us  to  the  summer  of 
A.D.  37  for  the  conversion.  Finally  we  have  the  allusion  to  Saul  as 
**  a  young  man  "  (veavias)  ^  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  which  must  be 
compared  with  his  description  of  himself  as  "  Paul  the  Elder  "  at  the 
time  when  ho  wrote  to  Philemon  from  his  prison  at  Rome  (a.d.  62).*^ 
Now  we  happen  to  have  a  distinct  definition  by  Philo,  the  contem^ 
porary  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  limits  of  age  which  the  Jews  denoted  by 
these  phrases ;  according  to  which  Paul  might  be  about  28  in  aj), 
37,  and  about  53  in  a.d.  62,  so  that  his  birth  may  be  placed  approxi- 
mately in  A.D.  9.  We  are  aided  in  fixing  the  lower  limit  by  the 
fact  that  Aretas  was  not  in  possession  of  Damascus  till  a.d.  37. 

The  conclusion,  that  Paul's  conversion  took  place  about  the  be» 
ginning,  and  his  flight  from  Jerusalem  about  the  middle  of  Cali- 
gula's reign  of  four  years  (a.d.  37-41),  is  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  occurrence  of  that  interval  of  rest  to  all  the  churches  which  is 
mentioned  as  immediately  succeeding  his  departure  from  Jerusalem 
to  Tarsus,  This  interval  of  rest  may  be  ascribed,  not  only  to  the 
cessation  of  Saul's  persecution,  but  to  the  relations  of  Judaea  to  the 
empire  under  Caligula.  It  has  already  been  told  how  that  Caesar's 
insane  attempt  to  set  up  his  own  statue  in  the  sanctuary  drove  the 
Jews  to  the  verge  of  a  rebellion,  which  was  only  averted  by  his 
death ;  ^  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the  agitation  of  the  whole 
people  at  the  impending  danger  would  divert  their  attention  from 
the  Christians.  Thus  the  commotions  which  have  shaken  the  world 
and  divided  the  Church's  enenues  against  themselves,  have  often 
given  her  a  shelter  and  a  breathing  space,  just  as  she  seemed  about 
to  succumb  to  persecution. 


*>  Acts  vU.  68. 

1  Philmn.  9.  IlavAof  1^pc<r^vT1|$, 
where  "  Paul  Uie  Aged  "  is  apt  to  give  an 
ezagiserated  idea  of  age,  and  would  rather 
oorrespoDd  to  ytpatv.  The  following  is 
Fhilo's  division  of  the  periods  of  human 
life,  bjf  $even$  .•^ 

1.  Child  (irotjibi')  up  to  7  years. 

«.  Boy  (wm)  ..    U    « 


3.  Youth  QieipaKiov)        up  to  21  years. 

4.  Young  Man  (vcofttricof)  »  28  « 
6.  Man  (aviip)  ^  49  „ 
6.  Elder  (irpetr/lvnif )  »  66  „ 
T.  Old  Man  (y4fMv)          above  56    „ 

(Philo,  de  Jfund.  Opif.  36,  quoted  by  Lewin.' 
Fatti  Sacri,  aj).  9,  No.  1035).  Dr.  How- 
son  places  St  Paul's  birth  about  a.d.  6 
or  6.  •«  Chap.  v.  $  6. 


(   m   ) 


CHAPTER  XV. 


the;  gentiles  received  into  the  church. 

FROM  AFTER  THE  CONVERSION  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  DECREE  OF  THE 
FIRST  COUNCIL  AT  JERUSALEM,  INCLUDING  THE  FIRST  MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY  OF  PAUL  AND  BARNABAS.       A.D.  40 — A.D.  48  OR  50. 

^1.  St  Peter  at  Lydda  and  Joppa  —  Healing  of  iEneas  and  raising  of  Dorcas.  ^  ^ 
Mission  of  St  Peter  to  (Domelius — The  first  Gentile  converts — Nature  of  this  trans- 
action—  It  is  confirmed  at  Jerusalem.  ^  3.  The  Gospel  preached  to  the  Greeks  at 
Antioch  —  Mission  of  Barnabas — He  seeks  out  Saul  at  Tarsus.  $  ^  Accession  of 
Claudius  —  Herod  Agsippa  I^  king  of  Judsea — He  beheads  Jahes  and  imprisons 
Peter,  who  is  delivered  by  an  angel — Death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  $  6.  Paul's 
ministry  in  Syria  and  Cilicia— Barnabas  and  Saul  at  Antioch  — The  name  of 
Christian — Mission  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  Jerusalem  (his  second  visit).  $  6. 
Paul's  rapture  and  infirmity.  $  1.  The  Church  at  Antioch — Separation  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul  for  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  $  8.  Their  First  Missionart  Journey  — 
From  Antioch  by  Seleuda  to  Salamis  in  Cyprus  —  They  preach  in  the  Jewish 
Synagogues— Through  Cyprus  to  Paphos  —  Judgment  on  the  sorcerer  Elymas,  and 
conversion  of  the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus.  $  9.  The  name  of  Paul,  $  10.  The 
voyage  from  Cyprus  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia  —  The  passage  of  the  Taurus— Desertion 
of  John  Mark  —  His  subsequent  relations  to  Paul  and  Peter  —  Apostleship  of  Bar- 
N.  T.  HIST.  R 
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iiAbas.  $  11.  The  Apostles  at  Antioch  in  Pisldla^  Paul's  disooorse  in  the  synagogue 
—JusUficatim  by  Faith  in  Chriit  no  merely  Pauline  doctrine.  $  12.  The  following 
Sabbath -^Opposition  of  the  Jews— -"Lo !  we  turn  to  the  QentUes"— The  Apostles 
driven  from  Antioch.  (  13.  Success  and  persecution  at  loonium— Lycaonia-** 
The  miracle  and  discourse  at  Lystra— Derbe.  $  14.  Return  of  the  Apostles.  $  15. 
—Ordination  of  Eldbbs.  $  16.  Judaizing  teachers  come  to  Antioch  and  requiie 
the  Gentile  oxiverts  to  observe  the  Law— Mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  others, 
to  Jerusalem.  $  17.  This  (third)  visit  probably  that  of  Galatians  iL  —  Paul  goes  up 
l^  revelation— Conferences  and  compact  with  the  other  Apostles,  James,  Peter, 
and  John.  ^  18.  Public  discussion  in  the  Church — Speech  of  Peter  —  Report  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas— -Advice  of  James.  ^  19.  Decision  of  the  Assembly— -Its  sig' 
nificance;  the  anandpatioh  both  of  Jews  and  (Gentiles,  and  the  universtdity  of  the 
Gospel.  (  20.  Episode  of  Paul's  subsequent  reproof  of  Pet^— The  Assembly  at 
Jerusalem  wrongly  called  the  First  Council — Return  of  P&ul  and  Barnabas  to 
Antioch.  with  Judas  and  Silas— Silas  rRmains  at  Antioch— Christianity  at  Rome. 

§  1.  It  was  in  the  interval  of  rest  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  which  we  may  place  in  the  latter  part  of  Caligula's  reign, 
that  Peter  made  what  appears  to  have  been  an  Apostolical  visitation 
<^  all  the  churches  already  established.^  Arriving  at  Lydda,  in  the 
great  maritime  plain  of  Sharon,*  he  performed  a  miracle  of  healing 
an  a  certain  Mneas,  who  had  been  bed-ridden  with  palsy  for  eight 
years,  Imitafing  ^he  manner  of  his  Master  in  the  command,  *'  Arise, 
and  make  thy  bed,"  he  was  careful  to  show  the  source  of  the  power 
which  accompanied  his  words  by  saying,  "«7ie«MS  Christ  maketh  thee 
whole."  The  miracle  was  followed  by  the  general  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Lydda  and  the  plain  of  Sharon.' 

Nine  miles  from  Lydda,  and  on  the  sea-shore,  stands  Joppa,  the 
ancient  port  of  Solomon*  Here  dwelt  a  disciple,  whose  name — 
Tabitha  in  Aramaic,  in  Greek  Dobcas,  that  is,  ^razeZZc— generally 
associated  in  the  East  with  the  perfection  of  female  beauty, — has 
become  the  type  of  the  greater  loveliness  of  tliat  charity  with  which 
she  clothed  the  poor  by  the  labour  of  her  own  hands.  Her  death 
was  felt  so  grievous  a  loss  by  the  brethren  at  Joppa,  that  they  sent 
messengers  to  Lydda,  praying  for  a  visit  from  St.  Peter.  His  arrival 
was  followed  by  the  crowning  miracle  which  proved  that  the  spi- 
ritual gifts  conferred  by  Christ  upon  His  Apostles  did  not  stop  short 
of  power  over  life  and  death.  And  in  this  case  also,  Peter  proceeded 
after  the  example  given  T)y  our  Saviour  in  raising  the  daughter  of 


>  Acts  iz.  32 :  Sitpx6ii«vov  5td  wdimav 
sc.  iiackyiaxMv, 

*This  name,  the  Hebrew  Lod,  is  still 
r«bained  by  the  modem  Lidd  or  LMd, 
which  probably  occupies  the  same  site.  It 
stands  tn  a  part  of  the  great  maritime  plain 
which  andently  bore  the  name  of  Sharon. 
It  is  9  miles  tram  Joppa,  and  is  the  first 
town  on  the  northernmost  of  the  two  roads 
between  that  place  and  Jerusalem.  The 
watercourse  outside  the  town  is  said  still 


to  bear  the  name  of  Abi-Bulnu  (Peter), 
in  memory  of  the  Apostle.  It  is,  for  a 
Mohammedan  place^  busy  and  prosperous! 
Buried  in  palms,  and  with  a  large  well 
close  to  the  entrance^  it  looks  from  a  dis- 
tance inviting  enough,  but  its  interior  is 
very  repulsive  on  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  persons,  old  and  younf^ 
whom  one  encounters  at  every  step,  either 
totally  blind,  or  afflicted  with  loathsome 
diseases  of  the  eyes.  >  Acts  iz.  32-35. 
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Jairus.*  Putting  forth  from  the  chamber,  where  the  cori>se  was 
already  laid  out  for  burial,  the  mourners  whose  lamentations  and 
display  of  the  garments  she  had  made  proved  at  once  the  reality  of 
her  death  and  the  sense  of  their  loss,  Peter  knelt  down  and  prayed. 
Then,  turning  to  the  body,  he  said,  "  Tabitha,  arise ! "  "  And  she 
opened  her  eyes :  and  when  she  saw  Peter,  she  sat  up.  And  he  gave 
her  his  hand,  and  lifted  her  up»  and  when  he  had  called  the  saints 
and  widows,  he  presented  her  alive,"  The  news  spread  through 
Joppa:  many  believed  on  the  Lord :  and  Peter  took  up- his  abode  for 
a  long  time  among  the  new  converts,  in  the  house  of  his  namesake. 
Simon  a  tanner,  on  the  seanshore.^ 

§  2,  Here  it  was  the  Apostle's  custom  to  ascend  at  noon  to  the 
hpuse-top,  which  looked  over  the  western  waters,  for  solitary  prayer ; 
unconsciously  blending  his  devotions  with  those  which  a  Roman 
soldier  at  Csssarea  was  continually  offering,  that  new  light  might  be 
added  to  what  he  had  learned  as  a  "  proselyte  of  the  gate."  This 
soldier  Was  Cornelius,  a  centurion  of  the  Italian  Cohort,'  "  a  just  man, 
and  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house,  and  of  good  report 
among  all  the  Jewish  nation,  who  gave  much  alms  to  the  people, 
and  prayed  to  God  alway,"  To  this  man's  devotion,  and  faithfulness 
to  the  light  he  had,  was  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  an  angel,  bidding 
him  to  send  to  Joppa  for  Simon  Peter,  who  should  tell  him  what  he 
ought  to  do.  It  was  no  phantasm  of  a  nocturnal  dream,  but  an  open 
vision,  manifest  to  his  waking  sense,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, as  he  was  praying  in  his  house  at  the  hour  of  the  evening 
sacrifice. 

His  messengers  were  already  approaching  Joppa  on  the  following 
day,  when  Peter  also,  in  his  midday  retirement  upon  the  house-top, 
was  visited  in  a  trance  by  a  vision  which  taught  him,  through  em- 
blems specially  adapted  to  his  prejudices  as  a  Jew,  the  hardest  lesson 
for  a  Jew  to  learn,  "  that  he  should  not  call  any  man  common  or  un- 
clean," and  which  was  interpreted  by  the  words,  thrice  repeated  from 
heaven, — "  What  Ood  hath  deansed,  that  call  not  thou  common  1 " 
The  lesson  was  at  once  enforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  of 
Cornelius  and  the  command  of  the  Spirit  to  go  with  them ;  and  the 
journey  of  a  day  and  a  half  from  Joppa  to  Caesarea  gave  Peter  time 
to  reflect  upon  its  meaning.  So,  when  he  found  Cornelius  waiting, 
with  his  kinsmen  and  near  friends,  to  hear  the  divine  message  from 
his  mouth,  he  was  prepared  to  declare  the  great  principle  of  the  new 
dispensation : — "  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  Ood  is  no  respecter  of 
persons;  but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh 


*  Matt  ix.  26 ;  Mark  v.  40-42. 
«  Acts  ix.  36-43. 

•  This  seems  to  have  been  a  cohort  of 
Italians,  probably  volonteers,  separate  from 
the  legionaries.    Such  a  cohort  is  men- 


tioned ifk  an  inscription : — "  Oohors  mill* 
tnm  Italicornm  voluntaria,  qua  est  in 
Syria."  See  Gonybeare  and  Howson's  St. 
Paid,  vol  L  p.  143,  ed.  of  1865 ;  Irwin's 
Fcut.  Sac.  <.a.  40. 
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righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him."  Then  to  these  Gentimjs  he 
preached  the  Gospel  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  His  resurrection 
and  coming  again  to  judgment,  and  the  remission  of  sins  through 
His,  name  to  all  who  believe  in  Him.  While  Peter  was  in  the  act 
of  speaking,  the  believing  reception  of  his  words  by  Cornelius  and 
his  friends  was  divinely  ratified  by  the  immediate  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  repeating  for  these  representatives  of  the  Gentiles 
the  gift  bestowed  on  the  Jews  at .  Pentecost,  and  conferring  the 
power  of  speaking  with  tongues.  The  sign  was  needed  to  remove 
the  doubt^  if  not  of  the  Apostle  himself,  of  the  Judaizing  Christians 
who  accompanied  him;  for  the  existence  of  that  party  is  already 
indicated  in  the  narrative  by  the  phrase, "  they  of  the  circumcision."^ 
While  they  were  silent  with  astonishment,  Peter  decided  all  doubt 
concerning  the  full  reception  of  these  new  converts  into  the  Church 
by  the  argument,  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water  that  these  should  not 
be  baptized,  which  have  received  the  Hdy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  ?"  He 
commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
stayed  some  days  among  them.* 

This  event  was  the  crown  and  consummation  of  Peter's  ministry. 
He,  who  had  first  preached  the  resurrection  to  the  Jews,  baptized 
•  the  first  converts,  and  confirmed  the  Samaritans,  now,  without  the 
advice  or  co-operation  of  any  of  his  colleagues,  under  direct  commu- 
nication from  heaven,  first  threw  down  the  barrier  which  separated 
proselytes  of  the  gate  from  Israelites;  first  established  principles 
which  issued  in  the  complete  fusion  of  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile 
elements  in  the  Church.  The  narrative  of  this  event,  which  stands 
alone  in  minute  circumstantiality  of  incidents  and  accumulation  of 
supernatural  agency,  is  twice  recorded  by  St.  Luke.  The  chief 
points  to  be  recorded  are,  first,  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Cornelius,  both 
as  a  representative  of  ^oman  force  and  nationality,  and  a  devout  send 
liberal  worshipper,  to  be  a  recipient  of  such  privileges ;  and  secondly, 
the  state  of  the  Apostle's  own  mind.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
hopes  or  fears  touching  the  heathen,  the  idea  had  certainly  not  yet 
crossed  him  that  they  could  become  Christians  without  first  In- 
coming Jews.  As  a  loyal  and  believing  Hebrew,  he  could  not  con- 
template the  removal  of  Gentile  disqualifications,  without  a  distinct 
assurance  that  those  enactments  of  the  Law  which  concerned  them 
were  abrogated  by  a  divine  legislator.  The  vision  could  not  there- 
fore have  been  the  product  of  a  subjective  impression :  it  was  strictly 
objective,  presented  to  his  mind  by  an  external  infiuence.  Yet  the 
will  of  the  Apostle  was  not  controlled,  it  was  simply  enlightened. 
The  intimation  in  the  state  of  trance  did  not  at  once  overcome  his 
reluctance.    It  was  not  until  his  consciousness  was  fully  restored, 

7  Acts  X.  45,  xL  2. 
*  Acts  X    It  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  Peter  does  not  baptiase  them  himself. 
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and  he  had  well  considered  the  meaning  of  the  vision,  that  he  learned 
that  the  distinction  of  cleanness  and  uncleanness  in  outward  things 
belonged  to  a  temporary  dispensation.  It  was  no  mere  acquiescence 
in  a  positive  command,  but  the  development  of  a  spirit  full  of 
generous  impulses,  which  found  utterance  in  the  words  spoken  by- 
Peter  on  that  occasion,  both  in  the  presence  of  Cornelius  and  after* 
wards  at  Jerusalem. 

But  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  were  slow  to  learn  the  lesson  in- 
volved in  the  tidings  that  the  Gentiles  had  also  received  the  Word 
of  God.  When  Peter  returned  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  accused  by 
**  those  of  the  circumcision  "  because  he  had  eaten  with  the  uncir- 
cumcised.  But  his  plain  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction,  crowned 
by  the  argument  that,  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  had 
recognised  that  same  baptism  of  the  Spirit  which  Christ  had  pro- 
mised as  th&  sign  of  His  presence  with  the  Apostles  themselves, 
silenced  every  objection,  and  opened  every  mouth  in  praise  to  God 
for  the  great  revelation  which  marks  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Church : — ^  Then  hath  Ood  aho  to  the  Oentiles  granted  repentance 
unto  li/e^  Thus  had  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  which  the  Apostles 
had  begun,  according  to  their  Lord's  command,  from  Jerusalem, 
reached  every  class  within  the  limits  of  Judaea ;  the  Jew  and  the 
Samaritan ;  the  proselyte  from  the  distant  south,  and  the  Gentiles 
from  Rome  herself;  while  the  Great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had 
received  his  divine  commission,  which  he  was  already  banning  to 
exercise  in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

§  3.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  Jerusalem  was  surprised  by  the  tidings 
that  the  Gospel  had  reached  the  Greek  capital  of  the  East.  In  fact, 
in  the  history  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  Antioch*  occupies  a 
place  even  more  conspicuous  than  Jerusalem  itself.  There  the  first 
Gentile  Church  was  formed ;  there  the  name  of  Christian  was  first 
heard ;  and  thence  the  Gospel  was  first  diffused  over  the  Eastern 
Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  carried  over  into  Europe.  Its 
geographical  position,  its  political  and  commercial  importance,  and 
the  presence  of  a  large  and  powerful  Jewish  element  in  its  popula- 
tion, were  the  more  obvious  characteristics  which  made  it  fit  for  such 
a  centre  of  Gentile  Christianity.  The  great  wave  of  Gospel  diffusion, 
which  had  its  centre  in  the  blow  struck  at  Stephen  and  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  passed  over  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine,  along 


'  Antioch,  founded  in  b.c.  300  by  Seleucns 
Nlcator,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  father, 
Antiochus,  was  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  province 
-which  bore  the  same  name.  It  was  situated 
where  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  running  north- 
wards, and  the  chain  of  Taurus,  running 


eastwards,  are  brought  to  an  abrupt  meet- 
ing. Here  the  Orontes  breaks  through  the 
mounta^B ;  and  Antioch  was  placed  at  a 
bend  of  the  river,  partly  on  an  island,  partly 
on  the  level  which  forms  the  left  bank,  and 
partly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  ascent  of 
Mount  Silpius,  which  rose  abruptly  on  the 
south. 
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the  Phoenician  coast,  across  to  Cyprus,  and  into  Syria  as  far  as  An<^ 
tioch.  But,  while  the  dispersed  Christians  preached  the  Gospel 
everywhere,  it  was  at  first  only  to  the  Jews.  But  certain  of  the 
Hellenists  among  them,  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  soon  grew 
bolder;  and,  on  their  arrival  at  Antioch,  they  spake  to  the  Greeks, 
preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.  "And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with 
them,  and  a.  great  number  believed,  and  turned  unto  the  Lord.'!  ^ 
It  is  probable  that  these  Greeks  were  in  the  same  religious  position 
as  Cornelius — proselytes  of  the  gate,-— and  their  conversion  was  so 
nearly  simultaneous  with  his,  that  when  the  news  reached  Jeru- 
salem it  found  the  Church  prepared  to  act  on  the  lesson  taught 
through  Peter.  Barnabas — who,  as  at  once  a  Levite  and  a  native 
of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  by  the  powers  of  gentle  persuasion  that  gained 
him  his  surname,"  was  a  chief  link  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Hellenists, — besides  having  the  higher  qualifications  so  emphatically 
recorded  by  St.  Luke :  "  He  wajs  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  faith  " — Barnabas  was  sent  to  Antioch.  The  lesson 
that  had  been  given  to  Peter  needed  not  repetition  in  his  case.  It 
was  enough  for  him  to  see  "  the  grace  of  God,"  to  exhort  the  new 
oonvertff  to  cleave  to  the  Lord  with  all  their  heart.  His  labours 
were  more  and  more  successful :  "  much  people  was  added  unto  the 
Lcffd."  Barnabas  saw  in  this  movement  at  Antioch  the  beginning 
of  a  great  work  among  the  Greeks ;  and,  intent  upon  finding  a  fit 
associate  in  the  new  labours  before  him,  he  departed  to  Tarsus  to 
seek  Saul,  whom  he  had  formerly  introduced  to  the  Apostles.^ 

§  4.  Meanwhile  the  state  of  rest  enjoyed  by  the  Churches  of 
Jiidse^  had  come  to  an  end.  Upon  the  assassination  of  Caligula, 
the  praetorian  cohorts  of  Rome  had  raised  Claudius  to  the  purple ; 
and  one  of  the  new  emperor's  first  acts  was  to  reward  the  services  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.  with  the  kingdom  of  Judaea"  (a.d.  41).  We  have 
already  described  that  policy  of  conciliation  to  the  Jews,  which  led 
Herod  to  begin  the  first  regal  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the  bo- 
heading  of  the  first  Apostolic  martyr,  James,  the  brother  of  John,  and 
to  follow  up  the  stroke  by  the  imprisonment  of  Peter.  It  was  during  the 
Passover,  probably  in  the  last  year  of  Herod's  short  reign"  (a.d.  44), 
that  he  placed  Peter  under  the  strictest  guard,  intending  to  gratify 
the  people  by  his  death  as  soon  as  the  feast  was  over.  The  night 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  bad  arrived ;  and  Peter,  long 
since  prepared  by  Christ's  prediction  for  the  death  which  now  seemed 


M  Acts  xi.  19, 20.  The  reading 'EAAtjvoc 
is  now  fully  accepted  in  place  of  'EAAi}- 

11  Acts  iv.  36  :  vio9  irapaicX^(rew«,  ton 
qf  exhortcUion,  rather  than  <^  congokUion. 
C!omp.  the  iraptKoXn  of  Acts  xl.  23. 

w  Acts  xi.  22-26.      "  See  chap.  v.  ^7. 


i«  This  seems  clear  from  the  sequence  of 
the  narrative  in  Acts  xiL  We  can  easily 
understand  that  Herod  had  been  hitherto 
fully  occupied  with  his  measures  for  con> 
Bolidating  his  power  and  improving  Jeru- 
salem. The  Passover  fell  this  year  on 
April  1st. 
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appointed  for  the  very  season  of  his  Master's  passion,  was  sleeping 
sonndly  between  two  soldiers,  bound  by  two  chains,  when  a  suddeA 
light  filled  his  cell ;  an  angel  roused  him  from  his  sleep,  and  led  him 
through  guards  and  through  doors  that  opened  of  their  own  accord 
into  the  street.  The  angel  had  departed  before  Peter  recovered  from 
"the  impression  that  all  was  a  vision.  He  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Mary,  the  mother  of  John  Mark,  where  many  disciples  were  assem* 
bled  in  prayer.  Alarmed  at  first  by  his  knocking  at  the  door,  on 
that  night  of  special  danger,  they  could  scarcely  be  convinced  by 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  but  thought  that  it  was  his  angel. 
Admitted  at  length,  Peter  told  them  the  manner  of  his  deliver- 
ance, and,  having  sent  a  special  message  to  James,"  and  the  other 
brethren,  departed  into  some  safe  retreat.  In  the  morning,  the 
prison  was  found  in  full  security  and  order,  but  with  the  prisoner 
gone.  The  king  took  vengeance  on  the  guards,  and  then  departed 
for  Caesarea,  to  keep  that  festival  at  which  he  himself  became  the 
signal  mark  of  God's  vengeance.^' 

§  5.  From  the  position  of  this  narmtive  in  the  Ads,  between  the 
mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  by  the  Church  of  Antioch  and  their 
return,  they  would  naturally  seem  to  have  been  witnesses  of  the 
persecution ;  but  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  their  visit  took  place  before 
the  death  of  Herod.  We  must  look  back  to'  the  events  that  led 
Paul  to  pay  this  his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion. 
The  interval  of  uncertain  length,  which  he  spent  in  Cilicia  and 
Syria,  after  his  flight  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus,  is  a  blank  in  the 
story  of  the  Acts;  but  some  conmientators  refer  to  this  period 
the  chief  part  at  least  of  the  perils  and  sufferings  which  he  recounts 
to  the  Corinthians,  including  two  Roman  and  five  Jewish  scourgings, 
and  three  shipwrecks."  At  all  events,  we  may  safely  regard  this 
as  the  great  probationary  period  of  the  Apostle's  ministry,  in  which, 
labouring  alone  and  unaided  by  man,  he  was  specially  prepared  for 
the  wide  field  to  which  he  was  called  when  BaTnabas  came  to  Tarsus, 
to  seek  his  aid  for  the  work  at  Antioch.  The  two  devoted  brethren 
laboured  for  a  whole  year  in  the  Church  at  Antioch,  "  teaching  much 
people,*'  till  the  adherents  of  the  new  faith  grew  to  such  importance 
as  to  be  enrolled  among  the  schools  of  religious  and  philosophic 
opinion  recognized  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  T?ie  disciples  were 
caUed  Chbtstians  first  at  Antioch;^*  and  they  soon  gave  the  first 
great  example  of  a  beneficence  peculiarly  Christian. 


u  This  is  the  first  direct  evidenoe  (con- 
firmed liyOaL  L 19)  that  "James  the  Less" 
already  occupied  a  sort  of  presidencj  over 
the  Ghurdi  of  Jerusalem. 

MActs  xii.:  oomp.  chap.  v.  ^  1.  Mr. 
Lewin  places  the  death  of  Herod  about  May. 

17  2  Cor.  3cL  23  folL     Oonyt^re  and 


Howson,  vol.  L  pp.  129-133,  iL  p.  14a  In 
the  AcU  we  have  only  mention  of  the  third 
Boman  scourging  (v.  25)  at  Philippi,  and 
the  stoning  (v.  25)  at  Lystra. 

M  After  the  discussions  respecting  this 
name  (a  foU  account  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Conybeare  and  Howson),  all  that  requires 
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It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  special  act  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  knit  together  in  "  the  fellowship  of  giving  and  receiving  "  the 
two  branches  of  the  Church,  which  had  thus  grown  up  amoi^ 
the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  which  might  have  been  tempted  into  a 
rivalry  foreshadowing  the  worldly  conflicts  of  the  "  Patriarchs  **  of 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  Certain  prophets  went  down  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch,  one  of  whom,  named  Agabus — who  afterwards 
warned  Paul  of  his  imprisonment  ^* — foretold  through  the  Spirit  the 
approach  of  a  great  famine.  The  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  is 
placed  in  the  Acts  "in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar  ;"*°  but  Josephus 
mentions  a  great  famine  which  afflicted  Judsea  when  Cuspius  Fadus 
and  Tiberius  Alexander  were  procurators  of  Judaaa.  Now  Fadus 
was  the  first  procurator  sent  out  when  Judasa  was  again  brought 
tinder  the  Boman  government  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
It  would  of  course  be  at  the  b^inning  of  the  famine  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  Antioch,  forewarned  by  the  prophet,  sent  relief  to  the 
brethren  in  Judaea  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul,*^  whose  visit 
to  Jerusalem  may  therefore  be  placed  in  a.d.  45.  A  confirmatory 
indication  of  the  date  is  obtained  from  their  taking  back  with  them 
John  Mark,  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  who  may  have  been  specially 
exposed  to  persecution  on  account  of  the  assembly  of  the  brethren  in 
his  mother's  house.**  Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  this  visit  in  the 
Acts;  and  it  deserves  especial  notice  that,  if  its  time  be  rightly 
fixed,  the  recent  flight  of  Peter  from  Jerusalem  would  prevent  any 
intercourse  on  this  occasion  between  him  and  Paul.** 

§  6.  But  we  learn  from  Paul's  own  testimony  that  there  was  not 


to  be  said  is  thai  its  form  (a  Latin  adjective 
in  -anus)  shews  it  to  have  l)een  invented 
by  the  Gentiles  as  the  appellation  of  a  sect, 
like  Fompeiani,  tc  It  was  soon  adopted 
by  the  Christians,  who  had  before  called 
fhemselves  discifia,  breOwtnt  tairiUt  those 
of  Oie  way,  and  by  similar  appellations, 
NVhich  are  frequent  in  the  New  Testament, 
while  tha  Jews  called  them  Nazarenet. 
Besides  the  passage  before  us,  the  name 
Christian  is  used  only  twice  in  the  N.  T., 
once  by  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvL  28>  and  once 
by  Peter  (1  Pet.  Iv.  16). 

^  Acts  xxi.  10.  Tfa«  same  person  must 
be  meant  in  both  places ;  for  not  only  the 
name,  but  the  prophetic  office  and  the  red- 
dence  ("of  Judoea^yare  the  same  in  both 
instances. 

^  Acts  xL  27,  28.  A  difficulty  is  sug- 
gested by  the  statement "  that  there  should 
be  great  dearth  tkroughout  all  the  votld.** 
But  this  was  literally  true  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius;  for,  though  historians  give  no 
account  of  any  universal  limine  in  his 
reign,  they  bpeak  of  repeated  and  severe 


local  famines  in  various  countries  of  the 
empfa^  Moreover,  a  Jewish  writer  mi^t 
use  the  phrase  17  oucovfi^n)  for  the  whole 
land  of  Palestine.  In  the  particular  famine 
recorded  by  Josephus,  some  relief  was  given 
to  the  Jews  by  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene, 
ft  proselyte,  who  was  then  at  Jerusalem, 
and  who  hnported  corn  from  Egypt  and 
Cyprus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  $  6 ;  6,  $  3). 

SA  Acts  xL  29,  30. 

,n  Acts  xlL  26 :  comp.  ver.  12. 

**  This  is  one  argument  against  its  being 
the  visit  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  1.  Mr. 
Lewin,  however,  argues  that,  as  we  have 
evidence  that  the  famine  began  in  Italy  as 
early  as  a.d.  42  or  even  4],  the  first  year 
of  Claudius,  before  whose  accession  the 
prophecy  of  Agabus  was  evidently  given, 
it  might  have  been  felt  in  Judaea  before 
the  time  named  by  Josephus  as  that  of  its 
severest  pressure.  He  therefore  places  the 
visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  Just  before  the 
Passover  of  a.i>.  44,  and  supposes  them  to 
have  been  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
Peter's  arrest  and  deliverance. 
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wanting  to  him,  on  this  occasion  also,  one  of  those  supernatural  visits 
which  appear  to  have  marked  eaoh  one  of  his  sojoumings  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  which  indicate  the  care  of  his  Divine  Master  to  renew  the 
grace  given  to  him  at  first,  and  to  keep  up  his  sensitive  spirit  to  the 
pitch  of  his  mighty  work.  That  marvellous  rapture  (probably,  like 
his  former  vision,  in  the  Temple) — in  which,  whether  in  or  out  of 
the  body  he  could  not  tell,  he  was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven, 
and  heard  words  which  no  man  might  utter — is  stated  in  his  Second 
EpisUe  to  the  Corinthians,  the  date  of  which  is  fixed  to  a.d.  57,  to 
have  occurred  "  about  fourteen  years  ago,"  a  phrase  which  justifies 
our  computing  by  years  current,  and  so  brings  us  to  A  d.  44  or  45.^ 
And  this  view  is  most  admirably  suited  to  the  revelation  which 
was  thus  made  to  the  Apostle  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  his 
first  missionary  tour  among  the  Gentiles.  For  then  it  was  that  he 
was  about  especially  to  encounter  those  **  infirmities,  reproaches, 
necessities,  persecutions,  distresses  for  Christ's  sake,"  in  which  he 
most  gladly  gloried  rather  than  in  the  honour  of  the  revelation  itself. 
Then  it  was  that  he  was  taught,  as  a  needful  sequel  to  the  revela- 
tion,, the  great  lesson  of  Christian  humility  and  confidence — "  My 
grace  is  suflScient  for  thee :  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weak" 
ness,**  But  even  Paul's  self-sacrificing  spirit  needed  to  be  taught 
this  lesson  by  the  discipline,  not  of  suffering  only,  but  of  a  humi- 
liating affliction ;  and,  like  Job,  he  was  given  over  to  the  great 
enemy,  to  worry  though  not  to  devour,  within  the  compass  of  his 
tether.  **  Lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure  through  the 
abundance  of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  (or 
rather,  stake)  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan,  to  buffet  me,  lest  I 
should  be  exalted  above  measure."  That  this  was  some  permanent 
infirmity  ((r*c<JXo^),  which  troubled  and  hindered  the  Apostle  through 
his  subsequent  career,  seems  plain  from  his  expression  of  resignation 
to  it,  after  his  thrice-repeated  prayer  for  its  removal  had  been 
answered  only  by  an  encouragement  to  submission.  Nor  need  we 
hesitate  to  draw  from  the  general  course  of  God's  providence  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  either,  like  physical  infirmities  in  general, 
a  relic  of  some  past  sin,  or  that,  like  Jacob's  lameness,  it  was  a 
memorial  of  some  great  incident  in  his  history.  Connecting  it  with 
.  the  statement  that  "  his  bodily  presence  was  weak  and  his  speech 
contemptible,"  in  striking  contrast  to  his  weighty  letters,®*  some 

**2  Ck>r.  xii.     The  erroneous  date  of      Itody  round  which  the  disciples  stood  watch« 


A.D.  60,  assigned  to  the  Epistle  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.V^  has  led  to  the  fantastic 
idea  that  the  vision  was  seen  by  St  Paul 
in  a  tranc?,  wliile  be  lay  apparently  dead 
from  his  stoning  at  Lytstra,  a  supposition 
whicb  Is  also  negatived  by  his  own  words, 
"  whether  in  tht  body  or  out  of  the  body  I 


ing.  was  certainly  not  at  that  time  "  caught 
up  into  heaven  "  (Acts  xiv.  19,  20). 

«  2  Cor.  X.  10.  This  view  seems  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  tliat  manifest  power, 
which  has  caused  even  unbelievers  to  tes- 
tify that  "Paul  was  a  great  orator."  A 
man  with  an  impedhnent  in  his  speech 


cannot  tell:  God  knoweth;**  for  the  bruised  T  would  hardly  bave  been  taken  for  Mer- 
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suppose  it  to  have  been  an  impediment  of  speech,  which  would  be 
peculiarly  distressing,  nay,  injurious,  to  such  a  man  engaged  in  such 
a  work — a  judicial  in'fliction  on  that  tongue  which  had  blasphemed 
Christ  and  condemned  the  first  Christian  martyr.  A  more  ingenious 
conjecture  r^ards  the  affliction  as  an  infirmity  of  eyesight,  varying 
from  time  to  time  in  severity,  the  relic  of  the  blindness  with  which 
Paul  was  smitten  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  and  the  perpetual 
memorial,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  of  a  conflict  with  God,  from 
which  no  man  could  come  forth  unscathed.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  affliction  was  the  same  as  that  '*  infirmity  of  the 
flesh,"  from  which  Paul  suffered  in  his  first  visit  to  the  Galatians, 
who,  instead  of  despising  him  for  it,  were  ready  to  have  plucked 
out  their  own  eyes  and  have  given  them  to  him^  But,  after  all,  it  is 
best  to  believe  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  silence  of  Scripture 
is  intentional ;  to  the  end  that  men  of  natufes  more  ardent  than 
their  strength,  whose  spirit  is  willing,  but  whose  flesh  is  weak,  may 
learn  from  PauPs  example  to  acknowledge  and  bow  beneath  the 
hand  of  Grod  in  those  impediments,  but  for  which  they  would 
become  boasters;  nay,  to  rejoice,  that  the  glory  of  what  they  can 
yet  do  is  not  their  own  but  God's, 

§  7.  Some  time  after  Barnabas  and  Saul  had  returned  from  this  mis- 
sion,— ^in  which  the  latter  had  a  special  opportunity  of  gaining  confi- 
dence with  his  Jewish  brethren  before  entering  on  his  great  work 
among  the  Gentiles,— the  signal  for  that  work  was  divinely  given.^ 


cary,  even  by  the  rnde  I^caonians;  nor 
would  he  have  made  so  powerful  an  im- 
pression upon  Felix  and  Festna  and 
Agrippa.  In  fact,  the  oltJectlon  of  the 
polished  Gorinthians  seems  rather  to  refer 
to  Foul's  rhetoric  than  his  elocution,  to 
his  language  rather  than  his  utterance,— 
that  "great  plainness,"  or  even  "rude- 
ness of  speedi,"  as  he  presently  calls  it 
(2  Cor.  xi.  6:  comp.  iii.  12,  viL  4,  and 
1  Cor.  L  17,  ii.  1, 4, 13),  which  scorned  the 
'  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,"  then 
taught  in  all  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  espe- 
cially at  Corinth. 

»GaL  iv,  13-16.  Mr,  Lewin,  who 
adopts  this  view,  finds  a  confirmation  of 
it  in  Acts  xvii.  16,  19,  compared  with 
1  Thess.  iiL  1 ;  as  it  would  be  peculiarly 
distressing  to  Paul  "  to  be  left  at  Athens 
alone  "  while  suffering  from  partial  blind- 
ness. Assuredly  the  Apostle  would  not 
have  "gloried  in  this  infirmity,"  had  it 
been  a  strong  sensual  temptation,  as  cer- 
tain Roman  Catholics  hold,  or  a  proneness 
to  unbelief,  aa  Luther  thought 

*'  We  liave  again  no  specific  note  of  time 
for  the  interval  between  the  two  visits  of 


Barnabas  and  Paul  to  Jerusalem  in  a.i>. 
44  or  45,  and  a.u.  48  or  60,  which  em- 
braces  the  First  Missionary  Joum^,  ai:d 
the  two  residences  at  Antioch,  before  and 
after  it.  As  to  the  season  of  Uie  Journey, 
Mr.  Howson  (voL  i.  c  6)  argues,  with  much 
ingenuity,  that  if  the  Apostles  started  from 
Selenda  with  the  first  opening  of  the  navi- 
gation in  early  spring,  and  spent  about  two 
months  in  Cyprus,  they  would  enter  upon 
their  upland  route  from  Perga  about  the 
end  of  May,  when  the  snow  melts  from  the 
passes  of  the  Taurus,  and  when  the  natives 
are  accustomed  to  rethe  for  the  hot  season 
to  the  cool  hollows  of  the  highlands.  The 
sunmier  seems  a  period  fuU  short  for  all 
th3  events  at  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe, 
and  for  the  leisurely  return  to  the  coast, 
before  the  passes  and  the  navigation  were 
again  closed.  We  may  therefore  include  a 
considerable  part  of  the  winter  in  the  rest 
which  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Derbe, 
and  place  the  return  to  Syria  in  the  follow- 
ing sununer ;  thus  assigning  to  the  whole 
journey  parts  of  two  years,  which  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson  make  a.d.  48  and  49. 
But   the   special  preparation  which    we 
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The  same  Spirit  which  had  been  poured  on  the  assembled  disciples 
at  Pentecost  now  spoke  to  the  Church  at  Antioch,  commanding  the 
separation  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  from  amongst  a  number  of  brethren^ 
who  are  mentioned  by  name,  as  if  to  shew  both  how  strong  the  chief 
Gentile  Church  had  become  in  spiritual  gifts,  and  that,  if  distinction 
in  that  Church  had  been  the  rule  of  choice,  others  might  have  been 
preferred  before  Saul  *  For  among  the  "  prophets  and  teachers  "  in 
the  church  of  Antioch,  though  Barnabas  is  named  first,  Saul  is 
placed  last.  We  should  forget  the  whole  method  of  the  Divine 
work  in  the  nurture  of  the  Church,  by  ascribing  to  this  impulse 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  any  startling  suddenness,  or  disconnecting  it 
from  the  thoughts  that  were  brooding  in  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples. The  recent  converts,  who  had  acquired  the  new  name  of 
Christians  at  Antioch,  must  often  have  asked  themselves  the 
question  ^  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  faith  of  ours,  of  this 
baptism,  of  this  incorporation,  of  this  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God, 
for  the  world  f  The  Gospel  is  ijiot  for  Judaea  alone :  here  are  we 
called  by  it  at  Antioch.  Is  it  meant  to  stop  here  ?  **  At  every  point 
we  find  both  circumstances  and  inward  reasonings  preparing  the 
crisis;  and  the  very  attitude  of  expectation  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  ministering  to  the  Lord  and  fasting,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
said,  ^Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  wherennto  I 
have  called  them."^  The  "  work"  could  no  longer  be  doubtful  to 
the  Church  of  Antioch  t  and  they  could .  not  but  see  the  fitness  of 
the  choice  of  Saul,  the  accomplished  Hellenist,  who  had  already  been 
designated  as  *'  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Lord  before 
the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  people  of  Israel ; " — and  of  Barnabas, 
who  had  been  the  first  both  to  recognise  the  calling  of  Saul  and  the 
work  of  God  among  themselves. 

•  All  this  time,  we  infer  from  the  form  of  St.  Luke's  language^ 
which  cannot  be  accidental — ^that  Saul  was  subordinate  to  Barnabas. 
Until  ^aid  becomes  FatU,  we  read  of  Barnabas  and  Saul ;  "**  after- 
wards we  have  both  "Paul  and  Barnabas"  and  "Barnabas  and 
Paul."  "  In  the  latter  passage,  moreover,  they  are  jointly  called 
ApostleSy  a  dignity  bestowed  on  Barnabas  (if  not  before)  by  this 
divine  call  to  a  work  properly  apostolic.  Just  as  the  mystic 
number  of  the  twelve  at  first  referred  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the 
departure  from  it  by  the  addition  of  Saul  and  Barnabas  was  one 
sign  of  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  GospeL  When  we  look  back, 
from  the  higher  ground  of  St.  Paul's  apostolic  activity,  to  the  years 
that  passed  between  his  conversion  and  the  first  missionary  journey, 

in  pladng  the  joamey  in  jld.  iS-  46. 
a»  Acts  xlii.  1. 
»Actaxiii2. 


have  Just  seen  Paul  reoeiving,  and  the 
"long  time"  afterwards  spent  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  at  Antioch  seem  in  favour 
of  an  earlier  date ;  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Lewin  agrees  with  the  margin  of  the  A.y. 


3»  Acts  xL  30,  xlL  25,  xiii.  %  t 
81  Acts  ziii.  46,  ziv.  14. 
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.  we  cannot  observe  without  reverence  the  patient  humility"  with 
which  Saul  waited  for  his  Master's  time.  He  did  not  say  for  once 
only,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?  **  Obedience  to  Christ 
was  thenceforth  his  ruling  principle.  Submitting,  as  he  believed,  to 
his  Lord's  direction,  he  was  content  to  work  for  a  long  time  as  the 
subordinate  colleague  of  his  seniors  in  the  faith.  He  was  thus  the 
better  prepared,  when  the  call  came,  to  act  with  the  authority  which 
that  call  conferred  upon  him.  He  left  Antioch,  however,  still  the 
second  to  Barnabas.  Everything  was  done  with  orderly  gravity  in 
the  sending  forth  of  the  two  missionaries.  Their  brethren,  after 
fasting  and  prayer,  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  so  they  departed.*' 

§  8.  First  Missionary  Journey  of  Barnabas  and  Saul, — ^The  two 
Aix)stles,  with  John  Mark,  the  cousin  of  Barnabas,  as .  a  sort  of 
subordinate  minister,^  embarked  at  Seleucia,  the  port  of  Antioch,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  for  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Besides  the 
constant  intercourse  between  the  two  ports,  which  are  only  distant  a 
few  hours'  sail,  and  the  natural  desire  of  Barnabas  to  begin  the  work 
among  his  own  kindred,  we  have  seen  that  there  were  already 
Christians  in  the  island,  to  whom  Antioch  itself  owed  in  part  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and  there  were  numerous  synagogues  of  Jews. 
We  inust  observe  that,  in  each  of  these  missionary  journeys,  the 
Apostles,  though  sent  forth  specially  to  the  Gentiles,  never  failed 
first  to  offer  the  Gospel  to  their  Jewish  brethren.  For  not  only  was 
this  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Lord,  but  the  most  hopeful  course  of 
reaching  the  Gentiles. was  through  the  proselytes  and  Hellenistic 
Jews,  though  their  hardness  of  heart  ultimately  frustrated  this  hope. 
Such  was  the  order  proclaimed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  synagogue  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia : — "  The  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  in  their  wilful 
ignorance  of  the  prophets,  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemning 
Christ :  to  you,  therefore,  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham  every- 
where, is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent."  **  It  waff  necessary  that  the 
word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you:  but,  seeing 
that  ye  also  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of 
everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gtentiles."** 

In  this  passage,  as  at  every  step  in  the  whole  journey,  we  see  the 
Apostles'  own  estimate  of  the  work  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
called  them — to  speak  the  word  of  God ;  and  accordingly  they  began 
their  ministry  at  Salamis  by  preaching  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  Jews.  That  Word  was  the  same  with  which  Christ 
himself  had  begun  His  public  ministry  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth, 
— the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 

«  Acts  xiv.  3.    In  a  work  which  does  from  the  Jewish :— Acts  vl  6 ;  1  Tim.  Iv.  14, 

not  meddle  with  ecclesiastical  questions,  it  v.  22 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  Heb.  vi.  2. 

will  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  following  >>  Acts  xiiL  5  :   elxoi^  6i  koX  'Ici>am|v 

passages  respecting  the  ceremony  of  ordi-  vmip^v. 

nation,  which  the  Christian  Church  adopted  **  Acts  xiii.  26,  27,  4«. 
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Saviour  of  the  whole  world.  Thus  they  traversed  the  length  of  Cy- 
prus, from  Salamis  on  the  eastern  coast  to  Paphos  on  the  western.** 
The  latter  city,  celebrated  throughout  Greek  history  for  the  orgies  of 
Venus,  was  now  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Proconsuly — for  Cyprus, 
though  at  first  made  one  of  the  Caesar's  provinces,  was  restored  by 
Augustus  to  the  Senate,  and  we  possess  a  coin  of  one  of  its  proconsuls 
of.  the  time  of  Claudius.**  This  office  Was  now  held  by  Sergius 
Paulus,  a  man  of  intelligence,*'  but,  like  most  of  the  Roman 
nobility  who  at  that  time  took  any  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits, 
including  the  emperor  Claudius,  prone  to  curiosity  about  the  occult 
oriental  learning  and  magic  arts,  among  the  pretenders  to  which 
many  Jews  were  conspicuous.  Such  counterfeits  of  spiritual  power 
have-  always  proved  an  influence  most  hostile  to  spiritual  religion ; 
and  the  Christians  had  not  only  to  expose  the  cheat,  but  to  clear 
themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  trading,  like  the  others,  upon  their 
spiritual  powers.  With  such  an  impostor,  a  magician  named  Bar- 
Jesus  or  Elymas,  the  Apostles  were  brought  into  conflict  by  the 
proconsul's  desire  to  hear  them.  The  simple  truth  for  which  tho 
better  class  of  Romans  were  yearning  made  such  an  impression  on 
his  mind,  that  Elymas,  like  Simon  Magus  at  Samaria,  became 
alarmed  for  his  profits,  and  sought  to  turn  away  the  proconsul  from 
the  faith.***  What  sophistry  he  used  the  narrative  does  not  record, 
any  more  than  Paul  condescended  to  refute  it,  when  he  exposed  its 
true  source  in  the  indignant  rebuke : — "  0  full  of  all  subtilty  and  all 
mischief,  thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteousness, 
wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?  "  These 
words  were  not  Paul's  own,  for  he  spoke  them  filled  with  the  Holy 
Grhost,  and  the  authority  of  the  condemnation  was  proved  by  the 
miracle  which  sent  Elymas  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  proconsul, 

^  8ALAMI8  was  situated  at  the  £.  end  of  word  QSivihjwaTOi,  translated  deputy  in  the 

the  island,  not  far  from  the  modem  Fama'  A.  V.,  Acts  xiii.  7,  xvili.  12,  xix.  38),  from 

gomta.    Its  harbour  is  spoken  of  by  Greek  the  legate  ct  Syria  (Luke  iL  2),  and  the 

writers  as  very  good.    Papuos  was  at  tiie  procuratoit  of  Judaea,  as  Pilate,  Felix,  and 


W.  end  of  the  island,  connected  by  a  road 
with  Salamis.  It  was  famous  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  was  here 
fabled  to  have  risen  from  the  sea  (Horn. 
Od.  viii.  362).  Her  temple  was  at  "  Old 
Paphos,"  now  calleil  Kaidia^  and  was  con- 
'nectcd  by  a  short  road,  often  traversed  by 
gay  and  profligate  processions,  with  the 
harbour  and  chief. town  of  "  New  Paphos," 
which  still  preserves  the  name  of  Bceffa, 

so  Among  the  indications  of  St.  Luke's 
classical  knowledge,  is  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  uses  the  titles  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial governors.  The  prvconsuU  of  the 
senatorial  provinces,  Cyprus,  Achaia,  and 


Festus  (Luke  iU.  1 ;  Acts  zxiii.  24,  26, 38,- 
34,  X3dv.  1, 10).  Perhaps  it  was  because 
th3  procurators  virtually  represented  to 
the  Jews  the  full  authority  of  the  emperor, 
that  he  denotes  both  them  and  the  l^;ate 
by  the  general  term  yfytfiMV  (answering  to 
the  Latin  prceses  and  our  goiet  nor),  which 
he  applies  even  to  the  empsror  (Luke  iiL  1). 
Josephus  uses  riyetiMv  for  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  and  eirirpoiro*  (literally  steward)  for 
the  procurator  of  Judsea. 

^  Acts  xUi.  7  :  av6pl  crvver^ 

3s  Acts  xiii.  8,  where  the  definite  article 
deserves  notice,  the  (Christian)  faith.  Comp. 
Acts  xiv.  22,  XV.  9;  Kom.  ui.  3,  iv.  11 


Asia,  are  distinguished  by  the  proper  Greek     &c. 
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blind  and  seeking  for  any  to  lead  hiin  by  the  hand.  But  the  eyes 
6f  Sergius  Paulus  wer^  opened  to  receive  the  spiritual  light  of  faith 
In  Christ ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  example  of  such  a  convert 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  Grospel  among  the  provincial  Romans.^ 

§  9.  The  rebuke  of  Elymas  is  introduced  by  the  words,  "  Then 
Saul,  who  is  also  Paul,"  which  naturally  give  the  first  impression 
that  the  Apostle,  or  others  for  him,  marked  an  epcich  in  his  ministry 
so  important  as  the  conversion  of  the  proconsul  by  adopting  his  dis- 
tinguished convert's  name.  Jerome  goes  so  far  as  to  disparage  the 
surnames  which  men  like  Africanus  won  by  their  deeds  of  war,  in  con- 
trast with  this  trophy  of  Paul's  victory  over  heathenism.  But  such 
boasting  is  not  after  the  Apostle's  own  manner ;  and  the  very  com^ 
mon  occurrence  of  double  names,  one  Hebrew  and  one  Greek  or  Eoman, 
among  the  Jews  of  this  age — Simon  Peter,  Simeon  Niger,  Barsabas 
Justus,  John  Mark — goes  far  to  justify  the  belief  that  a  Hellenistic 
Jew  of  Tarsus,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  free-bom,^  may  have 
been  called  by  both  names  from  his  infancy.  The  invariable  use  in 
the  "Acts  "  of  Saul  up  to  this  point,  and  Paid  afterwards,  and  the 
distinct  mention  which  St.  Luke  himself  makes  of  the  transition,  is 
accounted  for  by  the  desire  to  mark  the  turning-point  between  Saul's 
activity  amongst  his  own  countrymen  and  his  new  labours  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  He  is  never  afterwards  mentioned  by  any 
other  name  than  Paul,  whether  in  the  Acts  or  in  his  own  Epistles, 
and  in  the  allusion  to  him  by  Sjt.  Peter  he  is  named  "  our  beloved 
brother  Paul."  *o 

§  10.  The  precedence  h^iceforth  assigned  to  Paul  over  Barnabas  is 
marked,  by  the  statement,  that  "  Paul  and  his  company,"  setting  sail 
from  Paphos,  came  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  a  city  about  seven  miles 
up  the  river  Cestrus,  which  falls  into  the  inmost  bight  of  the  bay  of 
Attalia.*^  Small  vessels  were  constantly  trading  between  this  port 
and  Paphos ;  and  Paul's  course  was  now  directed  to  the  region 
which  adjoined  the  scene  of  his  former  labours  in  Cilicia,  and 
which  gave  the  readiest  access  to  the  districts  beyond  the  Taurus 
— Pisidia  and  Lycaonia — which  abounded  witii  Jewish  syna- 
g(^ues.  The  passage  of'  that  mountain  chain,  long  regarded  as 
one  of  the  great  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  Graeco-Roman 
and  Oriental  worlds,**  marks  the  epoch  at  which  the  Gospel  over- 
passed the  limits  of  Semitic  civilization.  This  new  enterprise  was. 
beset  with  dangers.     The  highlands  of  Pisidia  could  only  be  pene- 


>»Actsxiil.  12. 

«o  2  Pet  iii.  16.  See  the  fUU  discae^ou 
of  the  question  of  the  names  in  Cionybeare 
and  Howson,  voL  i.  ch&p.  v. 

41  Acts  adii.  13.  Perga  waa  celebi*ated 
for  the  worship  of  Artemis  (Diana),  whose 
temple  stood  on  a  hill  outside  the  town. 


There  are  extensive  remains  of  Perga  at  a 
spot  called  by  the  Turks  Etki-^dUsi. 

43  For  example,  it  was  the  boundary  fixed 
between  the  Roman  and  Seleudd  empires 
after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by 
the  Scipios. 
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trated  by  passes,  subject  to  be  swept  by  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
mountain  torrents,  and  infested  by  the  wildest  banditti  in  the 
world ;  and  the  Apostles  went  forward  through  "  perils  of  rivers  and 
perils  of  robbers "  only  to  plunge  into  "  perils  from  their  kindred, 
perils  from  the  heathen."  **  The  prospect  disheartened  the  youthful 
spirit  of  John  Mark,  who  "departing  from  them,  returned  to 
Jerusalem,"  **  The  ground  on  which  Paul  afterwards  refused  to  take 
Mark  upon  the  second  missionary  journey,  even  at  the  CQst  of  a 
q-uarrel  with  such  a  friend  as  Barnabas — ^because  "  he  departed  from 
them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work  " — 
proves  that  he  regarded  Mark's  desertion  as  at  least  a  case  of  grievous 
instability.**  But  it  hardly  follows  that  Mark  was  intent  solely 
upon  rest  in  his  home  at  Jerusalem.  Had  mere  cowardice  been  the 
cause  of  his  withdrawal,  Barnabas  would  not  so  soon  have  chosen 
him  for  another  journey.  His  desertion  of  Paul  may  have  been 
prompted  in  part  by  a  wish  to  rejoin  Peter  and  the  Apostles  engaged 
in  preaching  in  Palestine.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  charact^ 
of  a  warm  impulsive  young  man,  drawn  almost  equally  towards 
the  two  great  teachers  of  the  faith,  Paul  and  Petei>;  with  the  latter 
of  whom  he  is  always  connected  by  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
■  antiquity.**  The  steadfast  kindness  of  Barnabas  gave  Mark  the  op- 
portunity of  returning  to  the  work  he  had  deserted,  by  taking  him 
as  his  companion  to  Cyprus  after  he  had  separated  from  Paul; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  him  not  only  restored  to  Paul's  intimacy 
during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  commended  to  the  Church  at 
Colossae,*^  and  acknowledged  as  his  fellow  labourer,**  but  to  hear 
Paul,  among  his  last  words,  desiring  that"  very  aid  frcmi  Mark  which 
he  had  once  rejected :— "  Take  Mark  and'  bring  him  with  thee,  for 
he  is  profitaMe  to  me  for  the  ministry »^^  In  the  interval  between 
St.  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonments,  Mark  seems  to  have  been 
brought  again,  by  that  journey  to  the  East  to  which  Paul  alludes  as 
contemplated,  into  co-operation  'with  Peter,  with  whom  we  find  him 
at  Babylon,  and  who  speaks  of  him  aflfectionat^ly  as  "my  son."*® 
Meanwhile  his  desertion  must  have  added  to  the  anxieties  under 
which  Paul  and  Barnabas  plunged  into  the  wilds  of  Pisidia. 

§  11.  Their  first  halting-place  was  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  founded, 
like  the  Syrian  Antioch,  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named  after  his 
father  Antiochus ;  a  place  scarcely  second  to  the  other  for  its  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  Gentile  Christianity?^    It  was  here  that 


«  2  Oor.  xi.  26.  **  Acts  xlii.  13. 

«  Acts  XV.  37-39. 

*fi  We  assume,  for  the  present,  the  identity 
of  John  Mark  with  the  Evangelist  See  the 
Appendix  on  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists. 

«•  Col.  iv.  10. .  «  Philem.  24. 


*»  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  It  is  interesting,  hoth  in 
this  and  the  preceding  passage,  to  observe 
the  association  of  the  names  of  Mark  and 
Luke. 

so  1  Pet.  V.  13. 

^1  Its  ruins,  which  are  very  considerable, 
are  at  a  place  called  Taic^tch. 
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thQ  first  formal  declaration  was  made,  that  tlie  offer  of  oalvation, 
rejected  by  the  Jews,  was  handed  over  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  here  too 
was  first  proclaimed  the  great  Pauline  doctrine,  in  which  is  summed 
up  the  essence  of  Christianity  as  a  saving  faith.  Like  their  Master 
at  Nazareth,  the  Apostles  went  into  the  Jewish  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  sat  down.  After  the  usual  reading  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  they  were  invited  to  address  the  congregation.  Then 
Paul,  who  from  the  beginning  of  this  journey  appears  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  chief  speaker,  uttered  the  first  of  those  discourses 
which,  whether  in  the  £orm  of  addresses  or  epistles,  abounding  in 
surpassing  eloquence  as  well  as  powerful  reasoning,  have  ever  since 
formed  the  great  store  of  Christian  theology.  Resembling  Stephen's 
defence  before  the  Sanhedrim  in  its  historical  basis,  it  passes  lightly 
over  the  choice  of  Israel,  their  deliversCnce  from  Egypt,  God's  for- 
bearance with  them  *"  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  their  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  their  government  by  the  Judges  and  by  Saul, — ^to 
come  to  David,  the  king  of  God's  own  choice,  of  whose  seed  He 
proclaims  Jesus,  the  Saviour  raised  up  by  God  for  Israel  according 
to  His  promise,  after  John  had  first  preached  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance. This  word  of  salvation,  he  plainly  tells  his  brethren— children 
<rf  the  race  of  Abraham  and  all  of  them  that  feared  God — ^was  sent 
to  them,  since  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers,  igporant  of 
Him  and  of  the  voices  of  the  prophets  read  (as  they  had  just  now 
been  read)  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath,  had  fulfilled  them  in 
condemning  Him.  After  alluding  to  the  circumstances  of  Christ's 
death  and  burial,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  were 
generally  known  to  his  hearers,  Paul,  like  Peter  in  the  house  of  Cor- 
nelius, utters  the  great  Apostolic  testimony  to  His  resurrection,  and 
cites  the  evidence  of  His  appearances  to  His  Apostles,  '*  who  are  His 
witnesses  to  the  people."  In  the  character  of  such  a  witness,  Paul 
proclaims  the  Gospel  promised  to  the  fathers,  and  now  fulfilled  to 
their  children,  in  the  raising  up  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  David  and  of 
God,  of  whom  it  had  been  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thine  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption," — words  which  could  not  apply  to  David,  and 
were  only  true  of  Christ."  ITius  far  he  has  developed  those  histo- 
rical and  prophetical  elements  of  the  Gospel  which  all  its  first 
preachers  alike  proclaimed,  and,  in  preaching  "^  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
through  this  Man,""  he  did  but  repeat  the  Gospel  message  proclaimed 
by  Christ  Himself,  and  by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  But  this 
is  not  all.     For  the  first  time  does  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  declare 


>  Or.  aooording  to  fhe  LXX.  text  of  Deut. 
1  31  (}rpo^o^6prn9tv  for  erpoiro^pi}a-ev), 
**  bare  them  as  a  nurse  carries  a  child." 

*>  It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  correct 
the  mistranslation  in  a  passage  which  is 
coDtinnally  quoted  as  if  seryice  to  one's  own 


generation  were  something  nobler  than 
serving  God.  It  should  be :  «  J'or  David 
having  in  his  ovon  generation "  (denoting 
the  limit  of  that  service  which  ceased  witli 
his  death)  -  served  the  will  qf  God,  feU  on 
sleep/* 
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its  transcendent  excellence  and  adaptation  to  the  great  necessity  of 
onr  fallen  race,  in  that  it  gives  an  answer  to  the  question,  which 
had  so  long  agitated  and  tormented  both  Jew  and  Gentile : — How 
can  a  nan  he  just  with  Godi  To  give  that  answer,  to  prove  its 
reasonableness  alike  from  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  point  of  view,  aud 
to  maintain  it  against  all  the  objections  of  legal  righteousness  and 
self-sufficient  philosophy — which  made  the  doctrine  a  stumbling-* 
block  to  the  Jew  and  foolishness  to  the  Greek — such  was  the  great 
function  of  the  converted  Pharisee.  The  great  motto  of  his  sect  was 
RiOHTEOUSNKBS — ^puritys  integrity,  and  perfect  obedience  to  God's  , 
holy  law — and  the  first  great  truth  uttered  by  his  new  Master 
was—"  Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fidfil  all  rig^teoumess,^  But  how 
could  this  be  when  all  the  world  was  wrong :  sinful  and  corrupt  to 
the  very  core :  lying  under  the  sentence  pronounced  by  God  himself— 
"  There  ia  none  righteous :  no,  not  one "  f  In  the  synagogue  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Paul  gave  forth  the  text,  of  which  the  great  argu- 
ments of  his  Epistles  are  the  development : — ^the  doctrine  distinct- 
ively called  Pauline,  from  its  great  defender,  but  founded,  like  all 
other  Christian  truth,  on  ancient  prophecy,**  and  common  to  all 
sound  Christian  teaching — the  ariiculum  stantis  out  labentis  ecde- 
sicd — ^that  justificcUion  by  faith  in  Christ  which  cannot  he  found  in 
the  law. of  Moses,  much  less  in  any  other  law  of  righteousness  by 
man's  own  strength — ^  And  from  ail  (sins)  from  which  ye  could 
not  he  justified  by  the  law  qf  Moses,  by  Him  every  one  who  be« 
LiEYES  IS  JUSTIFIED."**  Well  might  he  who  had  to  proclaim  a 
truth  so  strange  to  the  self-righteousness  and  worldly  wisdom  of  his 
hearers,  conclude  by  applying  to  them  the  words  spoken  by  God 
through  the  prophets, — **  For  I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  work 
which  ye  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  though  a  man  declare  it  unto 
you ;"  **  while,  with  a  prophetic  knowledge  of  the  course  that  the 
Jews  in  general  would  take,  he  repeats  the  warning :  "  Behold,  ye 
despisers,  and  wonder  and  perish."    At  first,  however,  a  more  pro- 


M  is.  liii.  11 :  *<  9y  his  knowledge  shaU 
my  righteous  servant  j'(/<tf/y  many ;  for  he 
ghaUbear  their  iniquitiee.'*  Compare  Paul's 
argument  that  Abraham  waa  Justified  by 
fidth  (Rom.  iv.)  and  his  examples  of  Justify- 
ing  faith  under  the  Old  Covenant  (Heb.  xL). 
And  to  these  may  be  added  St.  James's 
illustrations  of  Justiflcation  by  works  (Jam. 
iL).  For  the  arguments  of  the  two  Apostles 
are  antagonistic  (not  to  one  another),  but  to 
the  two  phases  of  the  self-righteous  and  un- 
fruitful Pharisaic  doctrine  of  J  ustification. 

«  Acts  xIH.  38,  39.  We  supply  the  word 
M  sins "  ft-om  the  antecedent  afuipriMv, 
and  r^tore  the  order,  by  inverting  which 
our  trandatorB  have  marred  the  climax. 


Another  sort  of  dlmaz.  that  of  rationalistic 
absurdity,  is  attainted  by  Baur ;  who  says 
tiiat  these  words  are  "  evidently  foisted  in, 
to  prevent  the  speech  appearing  too  Petrine, 
and  to  give  it  a  sUghtly  Pauline  air.**  The 
passage  is  worth  quoting,  for  the  admissioD 
of  the  harmony  of  the  whole  discourse  with 
the  teaching  of  Peter. 

M  Hah.  L  5 :  oomp.  Is.  xxix.  14.  The 
application  will  be  seen  more  clearly  by 
quoting  the  latter  passage  in  ftiU :  "  There- 
fore, behold  I  will  proceed  to  do  a  mar- 
vellous work  and  a  wonder :  for  the  toiadom 
qf  tiieir  wite  men  shall  peridt,  and  the 
twderstanding  qf  their  prudent  men  diaU 
be  hid:*   Oomp.  I  Cor.  i.  19. 
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mising  impression  was  produced.  The  Jews  ^  as  they  departed  from 
the  synagogue — filled,  it  would  seem,  with  wonder  at  the  novelty  of 
the  doctrine — asked  that  these  words  might  be  spoken  to  them 
again,  either  on  the  next  Sabbath  or  in  the  interv«,l ;  ^  and  in  that 
interval  the  Apostles  found  ample  occupation  in  speaking  to  the 
Jews  and  religious  proselytes  who  followed  them,  and  persuading 
Hiiem  to  continue  in  the  grace  of  God. 

§  12.  Such  was  the  fruit  of  these  continued  labours,  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath  iJmost  all  the  people  of  the  little  town  flocked  to 
the  synagogue  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  But  when  the  Jews  saw 
the  Gentiles  coming  to  the  same  source  of  religious  light  as  them- 
selves— ^nay,  more,  when  they  who  prided  themselves  on  legal 
righteousness  heard  sinners  of  the  Gentiles  invited  to  receive  through 
simple  faith  in  Christ  a  justification  which  the  Law  could  not  give, 
their  envy  was  roused,  and  "  they  contradicted  the  things  spoken  by 
Paul,  contradicting  and  blaspheming."  This  sudden  outburst  of 
hostility,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  jso  anxious  to  hear  more 
of  these  very  truths,  reveals  the  whole  spirit  of  Jewish  and  Judaizing 
enmity  to  the  Gospel, — proud  exclusiveness  revolted  by  the  uni- 
versal offer  of  the  privileges  of  God's  kingdom,  self-righteousness 
humiliated  by  so  different  a  doctrine  of  justification.  Paul  seems  at 
once  to  have  perceived  the  inveterate  character  of  this  hostility,  and 
to  have  learned  the  full  meaning  of  his  call — not  only  to  preach  the 
Gospel  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles 
the  Gospel  rejected  by  the  Jews.  Nor  was  Barnabas  behind  his 
colleague  in  conceiving  and  acting  upon  this  conviction :  indeed,  the 
joint  mention  of  the  two,  whereas  Paul  alone  has  been  the  speaker 
up  to  this  point,  suggests  that  they  were  both  moved  by  a  direct 
inspiration  to  that  degree  of  "  boldness,"  which  was  needed  for  Jews 
addressing  Jews  to  say,  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God 
should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you ;  but,  seeing  ye  put  it  from 
you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  Lo !  we  turn  to 
THE  Gentiles," — ^a  course  which  they  justify  by  the  same  prophecy 
which  was  quoted  by  the  aged  Simeon  at  Christ's  first  appearance 
in  the  Temple.**  The  announcement  caused  great  joy  among  the 
Gentiles,  "and  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed: 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  published  throughout  all  the  region."* 
This  success  raised  the  anger  of  the  Jews  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and 
then  began  the  persecution  which  Paul  had  now  to  suffer  from  them 
at  every  step.  In  these  foreign  countries,  it  is  not  the  Cross  or  Na- 
zareth that  is  most  immediately  repulsive  to  the  Jews :  it  is  the 


»The  word  "Gentiles"  (ri  l^vi\)  ifl 
wanting  in  the  best  MSS. 

"  Acts  ziii.  42 :  tU  rb  ficro^^  adfiParov 
is  the  more  capable  of  the  latter  meaning, 
inasmuch  as  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 


meet  in  the  synagogues  on  the  Monday  and 
Thursday. 

«»lB.  xliL  6,  xliz.  6:  comp.  Luke  ii. 
32. 

»  Acts  ziiL  44^9. 
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wound  given  to  Jewish  importance  in  the  association  of  Gentiles 
with  Jews  as  the  receivers  of  the  good  tidings.  If  the  Gentiles  had 
been  asked  to  become  Jews,  no  offence  would  have  been  taken. 
The  Jewish  proselytes,  among  whom  were  many  women  of  distinc- 
tion and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  seem  to  have  grudged  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  except  by  the  same  gate ;  and  they  were 
easily  stirred  up  to  drive  Paul  and  Barnabas  out  of  their  bounds. 
So  they,  shaking  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them,  as  Jesus 
had  commanded,*^  went  on  to  Iconium,  which  was  situated  at  the 
western  limit  of  Lycaonia.  But  the  persecution  which  expelled 
them  failed  to  destroy  the  Church  which  they  had  planted  at 
Antioch :  "and  the  disciples  were  filled  with  joy,  and  with  the  Holy 
Ghost."  •*  These  events  at  Antioch  are  evidently  related  thus  fully 
in  the  AcU  as  a  leading  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Gospel 
was  rejected  by  the  Jews  and  received  by  the  Gentiles  in  many 
other  cities,  and  the  discourse  of  Paul  furnishes  one  type,  as  that  at 
Athens  gives  another,  of  his  mode  of  addressing  audiences  of  various 
kinds. 

§  13.  At  IcoNroM,**  as  at  Antioch,  the  Apostles  began  their  work 
by  preaching  in  the  synagogue,  and  gained  many  converts  both 
among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Here  too  the  unbelieving  Jews 
raised  a  persecution,  but  by  the  new  mode  of  stirring  up  disaffection 
among  the  Gentiles.  Still  the  Apostles  held  their  ground  for  a 
long  time,  and  their  testimony  was  confirmed  by  many  miracles. 
At  length  the  whole  city  was  divided  into  two  factions ;  and  the 
hostile  Gentiles  conspired  with  their  Jewish  instigators  to  raise  a 
riot  and  stone  the  Apostles.  Warned  of  the  plot,  they  fled  to  the 
eastern  and  wilder  part  of  Lycaonia,  where  there  were  no  Jewish 
settlements,  and  but  little  Greek  civilization ;  and  they  preached  the 
Gospel  in  the  cities  of  Lystra  and  Derbe.** 

Here  their  mission  was  attested  by  a  miracle,  the  very  counter- 
part of  the  first  that  had  been  wrought  by  Peter  and  John  at  Jeru- 
salem— the  cure  of  a  cripple  at  Lystra."     The  simple  natives 


»Matt  X.  14;  Mark  vi.  11 ;  Luke  iz.  5. 

a  Acts  xiii  50-52. 

o  Iconium,  DOW  called  Kcniek,  was  prac- 
tically the  capital  of  Lycaonia;  though 
Xenophon  {Andb.  L  3,  $  19)  terms  It  the 
most  easterly  town  of  Phrygfa.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  became  a  place  of  great 
consequence,  as  the  capital  of  the  Sel- 
Jukian  sultans.  Hence  the  remains  of 
Saracenic  architecture,  which  are  conspi- 
cuous here,  and  which  are  described  by 
many  travellers. 

**  Acts  xiv.  i.  1.  Lystra  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  Derbe  ftirther  to 
the  east,  not  fiatr  fhnn  the  chief  pass  which 


leads  up  through  Taurus,  fkrom  CUida  and 
the  coast,  to  the  central  table-land.  The 
eacact  site  of  Derbe  is  uncertain.  Lystra  is 
Identified  with  the  ruins  Sin-hir-KiUssek, 
at  the  base  of  a  conical  mountain  of  vol- 
canic  structure,  named  the  Zivtida^^  The 
current  legend  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury 
having  visited  Lycaon  in  disguise  (Ovid. 
MeL  i.  163),  helps  to  account  for  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Apostles  with  those  deities. 
»  Acts  xiv.  8, 10.  The  parallel  becomes 
closer  if  we  insert,  with  Lachmann,  the 
words,  "  I  say  unto  thee,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  before  "  stand  upright 
on  thy  feet" 
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ascribed  the  work  to  a  present  deity,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  rude 
dialect  of  Lycaonia,  "  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness 
of  men.**  Their  choice  of  Barnabas  for  Jove  seems  to  show  that 
^  the  Son  of  Exhortation  "  was  marked  by  a  calm  dignity  suited  to 
his  character,  and  that  Paul  was — as  he  himself  says — "  in  bodily 
presence  weak  f  but,  as  he  was  the  chief  speaker,  they  took  him  for 
Hermes  (Mercury),  the  interpreter  and  messenger  of  the  gods.  Their 
attempt  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Apostles  called  forth  a  discourse, 
which  may  be  regarded'  as  a  type  of  those  first  addressed  to  mere 
heathens.  Ignorant  of  the  Jewisli  prophecies,  and  strangers  to  the 
covenants  of  promise,  they  acknowledged  that  simple  truth  of  de- 
pendence on  a  Supreme  Being  which  no  race  of  mankind  seems 
altogether  to  have  lost ;  and  the  Apostles,  after  earnestly  avowing 
-  themselves  to  be  but  men  like  them,  call  upon  them  to  turn  from 
these  vanities  of  idol-worship,  "  unto  the  living  God,  which  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  axe  therein."  In 
place  of  those  arguments  from  Scripture  which  they  had  used  with 
the  Jews,  they  appeal  to  His  gifts  of  "  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
reasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness,"  and  all  the  other 
goodness  whereby  He  left  Himself  not  without  a  witness,  even  while 
He  suffered  the  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  The  argument 
thus  briefly  stated  at  Lystra  is  the  same  which  Paul  afterwards 
addressed  to  the  Athenians,  and  which  he  works  up  in  the  opening 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  the  basis  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
heathen.**  We  see  presently  that  this  discourse  made  converts ;  but 
the  people  in  general  were  disappointed  at  the  repulse  of  the  honours 
they  had  offered.  The  easy  step  from  blind  worship  to  rabid  per- 
secution was  soon  taken,  at  the  instigation  of  certain  Jews  who  came 
from  Antioch  and  Iconium.  Paul  was  stoned  and  dragged  out  of  the 
city  for  dead ;  but,  as  the  new  disciples  stood  round  him,  he  revived 
and  returned  into  the  city,  whence  he  and  Barnabas  departed  the 
the  next  day  for  Derbe,  and  there  they  gained  many  disciples.*^ 

§  14.  This  was  the  furthest  point  of  the  present  journey ;  and  here 
they  seem  to  have  rested  for  some  time  after  the  dangers  they  had  so 
narrowly  escaped.  But,  prepared  to  face  those  dangers  again  for  the 
sake  of  the  new  converts,  they  retraced  their  route  through  Lystra, 
Iconium,  and  Antioch,  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and 
adding  to  the  exhortation  to  continue  in  the  faith  the  warning 
pointed  by  their  own  experience — "that  we  must  through  much 
tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Thus  they  returned  to 
Perga;  and  then  slightly  varied  their  former  route  by  proceeding 
to  the  port  of  Attalia,  where  they  embarked  for  Antioch.** 

§  15.  This  return  journey  through  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  is  memo- 

«>  Acts  ziv.  13-18 :  oomp.  xvil.  23-31 ;  Kom.  i.  <?  Acta  xiv.  19-21. 

«  Acts  xiv.  21-26. 
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rable  for  the  first  record  of  the  appointment  of  permanent  officers,  here 
called  Elders,  for  the  teaching  and  guidance,  the  comfort  and  govern- 
ment of  the  churches.  We  have  already  had  an  incidental  mention 
of  such  officers,  even  in  the  churches  of  Judaea,**  which  enjoyed  the 
ministry  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  who  had 
been  the  associates  of  the  Apostles.  Much  more  did  the  newly- 
planted  churches  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  leaving  to  them- 
selves— severed  from  those  of  Judaea  and  Syria  by  the  Taurus  and 
another  language — need  to  have  the  means  of  edification  and  order 
complete  within  themselves ;  and  so  they  ordained  th&m  Elders  in 
every  Churchy  and  commended  them  to  the  Lord,  with  the  prayer 
and  fasting  which  form  a  perpetual  model  for  every  appointment  of 
Christian  ministers.''* 

§  16.  The  report  of  this  First'  Missionary  Journey y  made  to  the 
assembled  Church  of  Antioch  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  furnished  a 
decisive  proof  that  the  prophetic  intimations,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  »were  sent  forth,  were  fulfilled ;  and  that  "  God  had 
opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles."  Paul  and  Barnabas 
had  already  for  some  time  returned  to  their  ordinary  labours  at 
Antioch,"  when  the  prospects  of  the  Gentile  converts  were  imperilled 
by  that  Judaizing  spirit,  to  which  may  be  traced  all  the  heresies 
that  began  to  trouble  the  Church  even  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Cer- 
tain men  which  came  down  from  Judaea  taught  the  brethren — 
"Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot 
be  saved."  Paul  was  supported  by  Barnabas  in  that  vigorous  op- 
position to  this  attempt  to  conjure  back  the  genius  of  Christianity 
within  the  cast-off  shell  of  Judaism,  which  is  now  so  familiar  to  us 
in  his  Epistles.  After  no  small  dissension  and  disputation,  the  Church 
decided  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  other  brethren,  should  go  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  Apostles  and  Elders  about  this  question.  As 
they  travelled  by  land  through  Phoenicia  and  Samaria,  they  caused 
great  joy  to  the  brethren  in  those  regions  by  declaring  the  conver- 


A  Acts  xL  30 ;  where  we  have  mention  of 
the  tUden  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  Elder 
Is  the  translation  of  the  equivalent  word, 
which  we  still  preserve  in  its  Greek  form  of 
prabyler,  and  which  is  contracted,  through 
the  old  French  forms  prater  and  prettre^ 
into  priest.  It  is  the  more  important  to 
remember  this  etymology,  as  priest  is  com- 
monly used  in  secular  literature  as  the  trans- 
lation of  t«pevs.  The  word  presdj/^'tan  does 
not  signify  that  the  religious  denomination 
described  by  it  have  any  exclusive  possession 
of  presbyters  or  elders,  but  that  they  have 
their  own  distinctive  views  of  the  position 
and  functions  of  such  officers.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  Greek  language 


discriminates,  even  more  careftilly  than  the 
English,  between  the  official  use  of  these 
terms  and  the  employment  of  words  of  the 
same  derivation  in  the  sense  of  age. 

'•  Acts  xiv.  23. 

"  Acts  xiv.  2Y,  28.  The  xp^^^  wk 
okCyov  of  this  passage  is  interpreted  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson  of  the  year  49-50, 
by  Mr.  Lewin  of  the  whole  year  47,  with 
parts  of  46  and  48.  Mr.  Lewin  himself 
remarks  that  no  long  interval  could  have 
elapsed  between  the  return  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  Antioch  and  their  Journey  to 
Jerusalem.  Inasmuch  as  they  proclaimed 
by  the  way  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
as  recent  intelligence. 
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sion  of  the  Gentiles ;  nor  were  they  less  cordially  received,  at  least 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  Apostles 
and  Elders." 

§  17.  This  brings  us  into  contact  with  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
St.  Paul's  history.  In  the  EjpisUe  to  the  Oalatians  '^  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  visit  that  he  paid  to  Jerusalem,  fourteen  years  after 
that  first  visit  which  took  place  three  years  from  his  conversion.^'** 
What  he  tells  us  of  this  visit  seems  inconsistent  with  any  of  those 
recorded  in  the  Acts,  save  that  now  before  us ;  and,  as  Paley  holds, 
it  is  clear  that  the  visit  of  Cfal,  ii,  is  either  that  of  Acts  xv,  or  that 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all.  From  Gal,  ii.  it  appears  that 
the  visit  there  described  was  made  after  PauFs  great  success  among 
the  heathen,  and  not  after  the  decision  of  the  Church  recorded  in 
Acts  arv.j  so  that  the  only  time  left  for  the  visit  is  the  interval  during 
which  Luke  tells  us  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  abode  at  Antioch  a  long 
time  with  the  disciples.'''*  Of  course  this  phrase  does  not  exclude 
a  private  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  but  we  must  not  supply  such  an 
event  without  positive  evidence.  Nay  more,  the  occasion  named  in 
the  Epistle  can  scarcely  have  arisen  so  soon,  for  no  cause  of  the 
doubt  "  lest  by  any  means  he  should  run  or  had  run  in  vain  "  is 
suggested,  except  through  that  opposition  of  the  Judaizers  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  visit  related  in  Acts  xv.  The 
objection,  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Galatians  of  the  visit 
mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  and  xii.,  disappears  at  once,  when  we  observe 
that  Paul  is  writing  of  his  Communications  with  the  Apostles  in 
rdation  to  his  ministry  among  the  Gentiles.  And  this  consideration 
supplies  so  strong  a  proof  of  the  one  occasion  on  which  alone  the 
visit  could  have  taken  place,  that  the  other  objections  are  best 
answered  by  interweaving  the  two  narratives.^* 

The  clear  judgment  concerning  the  course  they  had  pursued, 
which  made  Paul  and  Bamabals  firm  in  their  resistance  to  the 
Judaizers,  did  not  scorn  confirmation  by  the  judgment  of  the  other 
Apostles  and  of  the  Church.  That  conscientious  selfnsearching  which 
kept  Paul  alive,  in  the  full  career  of  his  success,  to  the  fear  lest 
after  preaching  to  others  he  might  himself  be  a  castaway,  led  him 
now  to  face  the  question  raised  by  the  Judaizers,  whether  he  had 
been  misguided  in  his  recent  course  or  in  its  purposed  resumption. 
Side  by  side  with  the  resolution  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  to  seek 
light  from  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  was  a  divine  impulse 
J)rompting  Paul  himself  to  confer  with  his  brother  Apostles.  He 
"  went  up  by  revelation,"  as  well  as  deputed  by  the  Church.^*  ^  The 


"  Acts  XV.  1-4.  n  GaL  a  1-10. 

»»  Gal.  ii.  18.  «  Acts  xiv.  28. 

»»  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Lewin.  identifying 
this  Joorney  with  which  Paul  paid  to  Jeru- 


salem at  the  close  of  his  Second  CSrcuit,  in 
A.U.  53  or  64,  will  be  best  noticed  when  we 
come  to  that  point  in  the  narratlTe. 
»e  GaL  ii.  2. 
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private  conferences  which  he  himself  mentions  are  not  only  thus 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  public  proceedings  recorded  in  the  Acts ; 
but  the  narrative  of  the  latter  leaves  room  for  the  former  in  the 
interval  between  the  first  reception  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Pharisaic  opposition.'^  Paul  himself  says  that  he 
communicated  to  them  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  among  the 
Gentiles, — ^referring  doubtless  to  the  report  which  Luke  mentions  as 
first  made  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  whole  Church,^ — and  then 
adds,  "but  separately  to  those  of  reputation,"^  and  especially  to 
James,  Peter,  and  John.  The  result  of  these  private  conferences  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  public  debate  and  decision  related  by 
St.  Luke. '  The  reputed  "  pillars  "  of  the  Church  "  added  nothing  to 
Paul " — ^no  new  truth  for  him  and  his  conv^ts  .to  learn,  no  new  law 
for  them  to  observe.  As  if  to  bring  the  chief  question  to  a  practical 
issue,  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  taken  with  them  Titus,  who,  though  a 
Greek,  was  not  required  to  be  circumcised.*^  The  Apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem cordially  reo(^nised  what  God  Himself  had  made  clear,  that 
"  the  Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision "  had  been  committed  to  Paul, 
like  "  the  Gospel  of  the  circumcision "  to  Peter,  and  that  the  one 
could  shew  miracles  as  convincing  as  the  other;  and  they  gave 
Paul  and  Barnabas  the  right  hands  of  fellowship,  as  the  pledge 
of  the  solemn  compact,  that  these  two  should  go  to  the  Gentiles 
and  they  themselves  to  tte  Jews.  St.  Paul  adds  one  point  which 
proves  that,  amidst  these  questions  of  doctrine  and .  ritual,  all  the 
Apostles  were  agreed  on  the  supreme  importance  of  the  fruit  of 
practical  beneficence  in  Christianity:  —  "Only  they  would  that 
we  should  remember  the  poor ;  the  same  which  I  also  was  forward 
todo."« 

§  18.  The  public  discussion  of  the  great  question  by  the  whole 
Church'  was  brought  on  by  "  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  who 
believed."^  The  strong  language  of  Paul  implies  that,  besides 
Christians  who  had  not  yet  overcome  their  Jewish  prejudices,  some 
at  least  of  these  opponents  were  Jews  who  had  made  a  false  profession, 
either  to  find  grounds  of  accusation  against  the  Christians  or  to  lead 
them  back  by  another  route  to  Judaism.**  Joining  in  the  mutual 
congratulations  of  the  brethren  on  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
they  yet  contended  that  such  converts  could  only  be  received  into  the 
Church  through  the  door  of  Judaism, — "  It  was  needful  to  circumcise 
them,  and  to  conamand  them  to  keep  liie  law  of  Moses."**  The  question 


"  Acts  XV.  4, 6.  w  Acts  XV.  4. 

"  GaL  IL  2  :  roU  Bokovvi,  the  same 
phrase  which  our  traoBlators  have  tinfor- 
tunately  rendered  differently  in  v.  6,  and 
the  recurrence  of  which  in  v.  9  marks  its 
reference  to  Jamee^  Peter,  and  John. 

w  GaL  iL  3  »  Gal.  U.  6-10. 


8*  Acts  XV.  6. 

M  GaL  iL  4 :  «  Because  of  fdUe  brethren 
tmateares  btvught  in,  who  can^  in  privily 
to  spy  out  our  liberty  which  we  have  in' 
Christ  Jesus,  that  they  might  bring  us  into 
bondage." 

M  Acts  XV.  6. 
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thus  raised  involved  the  whole  issue  of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity 
to  the  world — to  man  as  man  in  every  state. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Apostles  did  not  exercise  the  power, 
which  they  might  doubtless  have  assumed  as  involved  in  their 
mission,  of  legislating  on  the  matter.  They  came  together  with  the. 
Elders :  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  ^  at  Jerusalem  were  not  only 
present  with  one  accord,  but  took  part  in  the  decision;  and  it  was 
embodied  in  a  letter  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  and 
Elders,  and  Brethren."  It  was  not  till  after  much  discussion  among 
those  who  are  not  named,  that  Peter  stood  up  to  remind  the  brethren 
that  the*principle  at  issue  had  been  already  settled  by  his  mission  to 
Cornelius,  when  God  gave  the  same  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  believing  Gentiles  that  He  had  given  to  the  believing  Jews. 
Nay  more,  he  shews  the  reason  of  this  in  the  essential  character  of 
the  new  disi)ensation,  that  It  relates  to  man's  inner  life;  and  so 
"  God,  which  knoweth  the  hearts,^  passing  over  what  was  external 
in  the  relations  of  these  converts  to  the  Mosaic  rites,  "  purified  their 
TieaHs  through /atY/i."  And  as  they  believed  that  salvation  came  to 
both  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  it  was  a  mere  tempting  of  God  to  add  a  yoke  which  even 
those  lawfully  subjected  to  it  had  never  been  able  to  bear.®^  Then, 
amidst  the  silent  attention  of  the  whole  multitude,  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas related  the  facts  to  which  Peter  had  appealed,  "declaring 
what  miracles  and  wonders  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by 
them."  ^  James,  the  only  other  Apostle  who  is  reported  as  speaking, 
-^the  Apostle  who  was  most  intimately  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  and  who  had  the  greatest  weight  with  the  Jewish 
party, — sums  up  the  discussion.  With  incomparable  simplicity 
and  wisdom  he  binds  up  the  testimony  of  recent  facts  with  the 
testimony  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  gives  a  practical  judgment 
upon  the  question.®* 

§  19.  His  judgment  was  adopted  by  the  Apostles  and  Elders  and 
Brethren.  They  wrote  to  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  and  Syria, 
and  Cilicia,  disavowing  the  men  who,  they  say,  "  going  out  from  us, 
troubled  you  with  words  "  (or  disputations),  and  bearing  emphatic 
testimony  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  as  the  "  beloved,  who  have  ha- 
zarded their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The 
judgment  which  they  then  pronounce  they  declare  to  be  that  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  their  own — referring  doubtless  to  some 
sign  vouchsafed  to  the  assembly.  That  judgment  was,  that  no  further 
bm*then  should  be  laid,  upon  the  Gentile  converts,  "  except  these, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  borne  " — ^burthens  only  to  those  who  had 
been  used  to  the  polluting  rites  of  heathenism — **  that  ye  abstain  from 

M  irav  TO  w^fjeof.  I      ^  Acts  XV.  7-11.         "  Acta  xV.  12. 

M  Acta  XV.  6. 12,  22,  23,  26.  |      ••  Acts  xv.  13-21. 
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meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  Nood-,  and  from  things  strangled,  and 
from  fornication."  ^  The  injunction  that  the  Gentiles  should  abstain 
from  pollutions  of  idols  and  from  fornication  explained  itself :  the  absti- 
nence from  things  strangled  and  from  blood  is  desired  as  a  concession 
to  the  customs  of  the  Jews  who  were  to  be  found  in  every  city,  and 
for  whom  it  was  still  right,  when  they  had  believed  in  Jesus  Christ, 
to  observe  the  Law. 

By  this  decision,  the  Apostles  and  Church  at  Jerusalem — ^the 
natural  guardians  of  whatever  it  might  have  been  right  to  preserve 
in  the  ancient  dispensation — gave  their  solemn  and  final  approval  to 
that  version  of  the  Gospel  which  Paul  had  preached  by  the  revela- 
tion given  to  him.  The  emancipation  of  the  Gentile  converts  from 
Jewish  rites  involved  far  more  than  their  personal  liberty.  It  abo- 
lished that  separation  of  the  race  of  Israel  from  the  other  nations,  of 
which  circumcision  was  the  sign  and  seal ;  and,  in  place  of  the  divine 
favour  of  which  they  boasted  as  the  sons  of  Abraham,  acceptance 
with  God  was  offered  to  Jew  and  Gentile  in  common  through  the 
new  spiritual  bond  of  faith  in  Christ.  And,  as  the  speech  of  St. 
Peter  declares,  this  view  of  the  Gospel  was  of  no  less  vital  moment 
to  the  Jew  than  to  the  Gentile.  If  the  Jewish  believers  were 
thrown  back  on  the  Jewish  law,  and  gave  up  the  free  and  absolute 
grace  of  God,  the  Law  became  a  mere  burthen,  just  as  heavy  to  the 
Jew  as  it  would  be  to  the  Gentile.  The  only  hope /or  the  Jew  was 
in  a  Saviour  who  must  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Thus  the 
decision  of  the  Jewish  Church  agrees  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles ;  and  the  agreement  between  him  and  the  other  Apostles 
— that  he  should  go  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  to  the  circumcision — 
assuredly  did  not  imply  that  different  versions  of  the  Gospel  were 
to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews.  And  that  this  one 
doctrine  of  a  common  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  might  prove  to  be  the 
seed  of  union  in  a  holy  life,  the  richer  Gentiles  were  admonished  to 
remember  their  poorer  brethren  in  Palestine.'^  How  ready  they 
were  to  discharge  this  duty,  had  already  been  shown  in  the  former 
mission  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem ;  and  his  Epistles  bear  witness  to  his 
constancy  in  urging  its  systematic  performance. 

§  20.  But  questions,  which  have  been  once  for  all  settled  in  prin- 
ciple, are  ever  liable  to  be  reopened  in  practice,  not  only  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  malcontents,  but  by  the  infirmities  of  sincere  men ;  and,  besides 
the  life-long  contest  which  Paul  had  to  maintain  with  the  Judaizers, 
there  was  one  memorable  occasion  on  which  he  was  compelled  to 
reprove  Peter  himself  for  his  compliance  with  the  Judaizing  spirit. 
On  a  visit  to  Antioch,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  not  long  after 
these  events,   Peter  proved  his  full  adoption   of  the   new   law  of 

■0  Acta  XV.  22-29.    These  are  Bometlmes  I  to  the  Noackic  PrecqUt  of  Gen.  ix.  4-6. 
called  the  Apostolic  PrecepU,  as  a  parallel  |       •!  GaL  11 .  10. 
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liberty  by  eating  with  the  Gentiles,  till  certain  Jewish  Christians 
"  came  from  James ;"  when,  for  fear  of  them,  he  withdrew  from  all 
such  intercourse.  The  other  Jews,  to  use  the  strong  phrase  of  Paul, 
**  played  the  hypocrite  with  him,"  and  even  Barnabas  was  carried 
away  with  the  rest.  St.  Paul,  rejgarding  their  conduct  as  an  open 
departure  from  "walking  uprightly  according  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel*^  "withstood  Peter  to  the  face, because  he  was  to  be  blamed," 
and  said  to  him  before  them  all,  "  If  thou  being  a  Jew,  livest  after 
the  manner  of  the  Gentiles  and  not  of  the  Jews,  why  compellest 
thou  the  Gentiles  to  Judaize  ?  "  **  This  was  no  opposition  of  Pauline 
to  Petrine  views ;  it  was  a  faithful  rebuke  of  blameable  moral  weak- 
ness. It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  argument  of  St.  Paul 
would  have  lost  its  force  if  St.  Peter  had  been  really  of  opinion  that 
■the  law  was  obligatory  on  Gentile  converts.  "The  pdint  of  St. 
Paul's  rebuke  is  plainly  this — that,  in  sanctioning  the  Jewish  feeling 
which  regarded  eating  with  the  Gentiles  as  an  unclean  thing,  St. 
Peter  was  wn^rwe  to  his  principleSyVfBS  acting  hypocritically  and  from 
fear."®^  The  result  shows  a  magnanimity  only  to  be  ascribed  to 
"  a  double  portion  "  of  the  Holy  Spirit  resting  on  the-  Church  as  well 
as  on  them. 

And  as,  happily,  no  dispute  had  yet  arisen  between  the  Churches, 
so  there  is  no  ground  for  calling  the  assembly  at  Jerusalem  the 
First  General  Council,  It  was  no  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the 
Churches,  for  even  those  sent  from  Antioch  went  rather  to  consult 
the  sister  Church,  and  especially  the  Apostles,  than  to  represent  the 
views  of  their  own  Church ;  and  the  divine  basis  on  which  the  deci- 
sion is  placed  takes  it  quite  out  of  the  category  of  synodical  sen- 
tences, which  decide,  without  extinguishing,  a  grave  difference  of 
opinion,  by  the  mere  voice  of  a  majority.  If  in  any  sense  the  First 
Council  of  the  Church,  it  was  the  last  which  had  a  right  to  say,  "  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us." 

As  a  personal  confirmation  of  their  letter,  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem sent  back,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Judas  Barsabas  and 
Silas,**  "chief  men  among  their  brethren,"  who,  being  prophets, 
added  their  exhortations  and  encouragement  to  the  joy  and  con- 
solation which  the  letter  caused.  When  their  ministry  was  fulfilled, 
Judas  returned  to  Jerusalem;  but  Silas  continued  some  time  at 
Antioch,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas  also  resumed  their  labours.  To 
complete  this  view  of  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile 
world,  we  shall  soon  see  that  about  this  time  it  reached  Borne  itself. 

w  Gal.  ii.  11-14.  ««  Professor  Lightfoot,  On  the  Cdlatiang. 

M  This  is  the  Greek  abbreviated  form  of  the  Latin  name  Silixmus. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


ST.   PAULS  SECOND,   OR  GREAT  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY,  AND   THE  EN- 
TRANCE OF  THE  GOSPEL  INTO  EUROPE.      A.D.  49  OR  51-53  OR  54. 

^  1  Time  and  extent  of  the  Second  Misnoncary  Journey — Quarrel  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas—  Paul  accompanied  by  Silas.  ^  2.  Visit  to  Syria.  Cilicia,  and  Lycaonia— 
Timothy  at  Lystra — His  ordination  and  circumcision  —  He  goes  forth  with  Paul 
and  Silas.  $  3.  Journey  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia  —  Illness  of  Paul — His 
reception  by  the  Galatians  —  The  churches  of  Galatia.  $  4.  Preaching  in  Bithynia 
and  Asia  divinely  forbidden  —  St.  Paul  at  Troas  —  Vision  of  the  man  of  Macedonia 
—  Luke  joins  the  apostolic  band.  $  6.  Voyage  to  Macedonia — Neapolis  —  Philippi  : 
its  outer  market  and  its  Jewish  oratory  —  Clonversion  of  Lydia.  $  6.  The  possessed 
damsel  healed  by  Paul — Paul  and  Silas  scourged  and  imprisoned  —  Conversion  of 
the  gaoler  —  *  C'iin*  Eomanus  mm** — Release  and  departure  of  Paul  and  Silas  — 
The  church  of  the  Philippians.  $  1.  Thessalonica,  the  Roman  capital  of  Macedonia 
—Paul  in  the  Synagogue  —  Riot  stirred  up  by  the  Jews  —  Departure  of  Paul  and 
Silas — Teaching  of  St.  Paul  at  Thessalonica.  $  8.  Biebou. — Noblemindedness  of 
the  Jews  there — Timiult  excited  by  Jews  from  'J'hessalonica  —  Paul  leaves  Bercea, 
and  sails  to  Athbks.  $  9.  He  waits  for  Silas  and  Timotheus  —  His  emotions  i^t  the 
sight  of  the  city—  His  disputes  with  the  Jews  and  Greeks  in  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Agora  —  Character  of  the  Athenians— Paul  encountered  by  the  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
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reana.  $  10.  His  Ditcoune  at  the  Areopagus  —  F&ul's  revelation  of  the  Ukkkowk 
God,  the  Universal  Father  —  Rebuke  of  idolatry  —  Preaching  of  repentance  and 
Judgment  by  Him  whom  God  hath  raised — Interruption  of  the  difioourse,  and  de- 
parture of  St.  Paul — Athenian  converts.  $  11.  OoBiKfe:  its  importance  in  the 
history  of  Paul  —  The  old  Greek  city  and  the  new  Roman  colony — Its  population 
of  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews.  $  12.  Paul  lives  at  Corinth  with  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla,  working  with  his  own  hands — His  reasons  for  this  course.  $  13.  Paul  visits 
the  Synagogue—  Arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy :  Paul  •  constrained  by  the  word  "  — 
Hia  plain  proclamation  of  Christ  crucified  —  Re;}ected  by  the  Jews,  he  turns  to  the 
Greeks  —  The  JEpUttei  to  the  Thessaloniam  written  from  Corinth — P&ul's  autograph 
salutation,  to  prove  his  letters  genuine,  and  to  add  emphasis  to  truth.  $  14.  Gallic 
proconsul  of  Achaia  —  Tumult  of  the  Jews  against  Paul — Gallio's  impartial  tolera- 
tion.  $  15.  Paul's  vow  at  Cenchrese,  before  sailing  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  —  His 
voyage  to  Ephesus,  and  visit  to  the  Synagc^ue— Aquila  and  Priscilla  remain  at . 
Ephesus.  §  16.  Paul  lands  at  Caesarea,  and  goes  up  to  Jerusalem  —  Connection  of 
this  vifflt  with  his  future  work  —  Contest  with  Judaizing  teachers,  .and  relief  ct 
Jewish  Christians  —  Paul  returns  to  Antioch :  end  of  his  Second  MsHonary  Journey 
—  Death  of  Claudius,  and  accession  of  Nebo. 

§  1.  The  Second  Missionary  Journey  of  St.  Paul,  besides  its  wide 
extent  and  long  duration,  is  memorable  for  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Europe ;  though  the  Apostle's  labours  were  still 
confined  to  that  eastern  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  which  was 
marked  by  the  Adriatic.  The  journey  extended  over  the  space 
of  three  or  four  years,  of  which  eighteen  months  were  spent  at 
Corinth,  Beginning  at  Antioch,  it  embraced  Cilicia,  Lycaonia, 
Phrygia,  Galatia,  Mysia  and  the  Troad ;  and,  in  Europe,  Macedonia, 
Athens,  and  Corinth ;  whence  Paul  crossed  the  ^gean  to  Ephesus, 
and  thence  sailed  to  Caesarea,  and  so,  after  a  hasty  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
returned  to  Antioch.^  Its  beginning  was  "  some  days  "  after  the  so- 
called  Council  at  Jerusalem,  but  that  the  interval  could  not  have 
been  very  long  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  upon  this  journey  Paul 
delivered  the  decrees  to  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  Dr.  Howson  places  the  commencement  of  the 
circuit  in  a.d.  51,  Mr.  Lewin  in  a.d.  49,  and  it  ended,  according  to 
the  latter  in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  63,  according  to  the  former  in  the 
,  summer  of  a.d.  54. 

This  great  enterprise  began  with  no  parade  of  promises  or  pre- 
paration, but  in  the  natural  proposal  of  Paul  to  Barnabas  that*  they 
should  revisit  the  brethren  in  all  the  cities  where  they  had  preached 
the  Gospel,  and  enquire  after  their  welfare.*  But  it  was  probably 
not  without  some  prophetic  view  of  the  great  trials  of  courage  and 
steadfastness  which  awaited  him,  that  he  refused  the  proposal  of 
Barnabas  to  take  John  Mark  again  with  them.  The  plain  language 
of  St.  Luke  implies  a  sharp  personal  quarrel,'  embittered  perhaps  on 

I  Acts  zv.  36>xviii.  24.    In  the  latter  passage,  the  usual  &ulty  arrangement  of 
chapters  slurs  over  the  division  between  the  seccmd  and  third  Joumeys. 
«  Acts  XV.  36.  » iropofvafids. 


A.D.  49  or  51. 


SYRIA,  CILICIA,  AND  LYCAONIA. 
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the  side  of  Barnabas  ]>j  the  rebuke  he  had  lately  shared  with 
Peter.  But  the  providence  of  God  over-ruled  human  infirmities,  and 
the  result  of  the  separation  of  the  former  comrades  was  that  two 
apostolic  missions  went  forth  instead  of  one.  Barnabas,  with  Mark, 
sailed  as  before  to  Cyprus,  his  native  island  ;*  and  he  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Acts.  In  the  Epistles,  however,  Paul  not  only 
refers  to  his  old  comrade  with  affection  and  respect ;  *  but  in  a  later 
passage  he  seems  to  imply  that  Barnabas  was  still  labouring  among 
the  Gentiles,  maintained,  like  himself,  by  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.'  Paul  found  a  new  companion  in  Silas,  whom  we  have 
seen  transferred  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  little  band  was  increased  by  the  most  congenial  fellow- 
ship of  Timothy.  Hence  the  labourers  in  this  work  are  described  by 
the  Apostle  himself  by  tlie  formula, — "Paul  and  Silvanus  and 
Timotheus."  '  Luke,  as  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  sudden  transition 
of  his  narrative  to  the  first  person  and  back  again  to  the  third, 
joined  Paul's  company  at  Alexandria  Troas,  but  was  left  behind 
at  Philippi,  and  he  does  not  appear  again  in  this  journey.* 

§  2.  Commended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God,  Paul  and 
Silas  first  visited  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  probably  those 
which  the  Apostle  had  planted  soon  after  his  conversion.®  The 
statement  that  Paul  confirmed  these  churches  seems  to  have  a  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  recent  Judaistical  controversy ;  for  "  the  decrees 
decided  upon  by  the  Apostles  and  Elders  at  Jerusalem,"  which  we 
presently  find  Paul  and  Silas  enjoining  upon  the  brethren  in  every 
city  that  they  visited,  were  addressed  to  the  Gentiles  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia?^  And  here  Silas  would  be  able  to  discharge  the  same 
office  for  which  he  had  first  been  sent  to  Antioch,  as  a  personal 
witness  to  the  decision  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

Crossing  the  Taurus  by  one  of  the  more  eastern  passes — probably 
the  usual  route  through  the  Cilician  Gates — Paul  traversed  his  old 
ground  in  Lycaonia,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  by  Derbe,  Lystra,  and 
Iconium.^*     The    general    statement,    that    "  the    churches    were 


*  Acts  XV.  3Y-39.        *  GaL  ii.  1,  9, 13. 

«  1  Oor.  ix.  6. 

»  1  ThesB.  L  1 ;  2  Theaa.  i.  1. 

«  Acts  xvL  10,  xvH.  1. 

9  Acts  xv.  40,  41 :  comp.  Oal.  I  21. 

!•  Acta  xvi.  4  :  comp.  xv.  23. 

"  Acta  xvL  1,  2.  The  visit  to  Iconium— 
which  follows  almost  of  necessity  from  the 
route  chosen — is  clearly  Implied  in  v.  2. 
With  regard  to  Timothy's  connection  with 
these  places,  there  are  various  opinions. 
The  seeming  vagueness  of  Acts  xvi.  1  is 
removed  by  referring  the  cicei  to  the  inmie- 
diate  antecedent,  Avirrpav ;  and  that  this 
was  Timothy's  home  is  confirmed  by  the 


mention  of  Lystra,  without  Derbe,  in  v.  2, 
and  in  2  Tim.  ili.  11.  The  reputation  which 
Timothy  enjoyed  at  Iconium,  as  well  as 
Lystra  (v.  2),  shews  the  intercourse  which 
we  might  iiave  expected  between  the 
newly  planted  churches  in  Lycaonia.  From 
the  language  of  v.  3,  immediately  after 
the  mention  of  Iconium — where  the  Jews 
were  numerous,  while  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  synagogue  at  Lystrar— it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  circumcision  of  Timothy 
took  place  at  Iconium ;  but  the  phrase  i^ 
only  indefinite,  "bacause  of  the  Jews  tfi 
those  places." 
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established  in  the  faith,  and  increased  (or  abounded)  in  number 
daily,"  is  varied  by  one  most  interesting  episode.  At  Lystra,  Paul 
found  a  disciple  named  Timothbus,  the  offspring  of  one  of  those 
mixed  marriages  which  had  become  common  in  this  later  period  of 
Jewish  history.  His  father  was  a  Greeky  that  is,  of  heathen  origin, 
and,  if  a  proselyte  at  all  (which  is  nowhere  stated),  certainly  not 
more  than  a  proselyte  of  the  gate."  His  mother  belonged  to  that 
class  of  devout  Jewish  women  who  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  Paul's  first  journey  through  these  parts.  From  the 
very  cursory  notice  of  his  father,  without  any  mention  of  his  name, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Timothy  was  left  in  infancy  to  the  sole  care 
of  his  mother  Eunice  and  his  grandmother  Lois,  who  taught  him 
from  a  child  to  know  the  Holy  Scriptures.'*  It  was  from  them  also 
that  the  youth  derived  his  first  impressions  of  Christian  truth ;  for 
St.  Paul  seems  clearly  to  describe  the  order  in  which  the  family 
embraced  it,  when  he  calls  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith 
"which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother 
Eunice ;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  in  thee  also. "  "  The  absence  of  any 
synagogue  at  Lystra  has  suggested  the  picture  of  these  devout 
women  going  forth  to  their  daily  worship  at  some  oratory,  like  that 
by  the  river  at  Philippi,^^  where,  like  Lydia,  their  hearts,  prepared 
by  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  were  opened  to  receive  the  teaching  of 
Paul  when  he  visited  the  city  on  his  first  journey.  To  the  lessons 
which  they  gave  Timothy  in  the  new  faith,  was  added  the  deep 
impression  made  on  the  youth's  ardent  and  sensitive  mind  by  the 
labours  and  sufferings  of  the  Apostle,  who  does  not  hesitate  thus 
to  appeal  to  him : — "  But  thou  hast  fully  known  (lit.  traced  step 
by  step)  my  doctrine,  manner  of  life,  purpose,  faith,  long  suffering, 
charity,  patience,  persecutions,  afflictions,  which  came  unto  me  at 
Antioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra ; "  "  and  the  lesson,  that  we  must 
through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  seems 
to  have  led  Timothy  to  keep  down  a  temperament  somewhat  *prone 
to  youthful  lusts  by  an  ascetic  rigour  beyond  the  power  of  his 
weak  bodily  frame."  The  sensitive  spirit,  which  was  easily  moved 
to  tears"  and  shrank  from  opposition  and  responsibility,*®  struck 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  heart  of  Paul,  whose  tenderness  to  his 
"own  son  in  the  faith,"  mingled  with  the  faithfulness  of  his  ex- 
hortations, has  dictated  ^ome  of  the  most  touching  passages  in  the 
New  Testament. 


w  Acts.  xvi.  1,3.        1'  2  Tim,  i.  5,  iii.  15. 

1*  2  'I'im.  i.  5.  This  is  made  still  clearer 
if  we  adopt  Lachmann's  reading  in  2  Tim. 
iiL  14,  irapa  rCvu>v  (for  irapd  twos),  *'  of 
whom  (pi.)  thou  leamedst." 

M  Acts  xvi.  13. 

i«  2  Tim.  ii.  1 0, 1 1.  The  mention  of  A  n- 
tiooh  and  Iconium  does   not   necassarilj 


imply  that  Timothy  witnessed  Paul's  suf- 
ferings at  those  places.  It  is  enough  to 
suppose  that,  having  seen  the  events  at 
Lystra,  he  heard  with  interest  of  those  at 
the  other  cities. 

"  1  Tim.  V.  2,  23.  18  2  Tim.  iv.  4. 

w  1  Tim.  iv.  12-16,  v.  20,  21,  vi.  11-14. 
2  Tim.  ii.  1-Y. 
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These  intimate  relations  date  from  Paul's  second  journey,  when 
the  Apostle,  on  arriving  at  Lystra,  **  would  have  him  to  go  forth  with 
him.''  During  the  interval  of  seven  years,  Timothy  had  grown  up 
to  manhood,  and  the  "  good  report,"  which  his  character  had  gained 
from  the  brethren  at  Iconium  as  well  as  Lystra,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  already  employed  in  what  was  afterwards  to  be  the 
great  labour  of  his  life  as  "  the  messenger  of  the  churches,"  and  that 
it  was  his  tried  fitness  for  that  office  which  determined  St.  Paul's 
choice.  Those  who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  character,  and  who 
spoke  with  a  prophetic  utterance,  pointed  to  him,*^  as  others  had 
pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,**  as  specially  fit  for  the 
missionary  work  in  which  the  Apostle  was  engaged.  Personal 
feeling  led  St.  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  Timothy  was  solemnly 
set  apart — ^the  whole  assembly  of  the  Elders  laying  their  hands  upon 
him,  as  did  the  Apostle  himself — to  do  the  work  and  possibly  to 
bear  the  title  of  Evangelist,^ 

But,  before  they  went  forth  to  the  work,  Paul  "  took  and  circum- 
cised him,  because  of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those  quarters :  for 
they  all  knew  that  his  father  was  a  Greek," ^s— an  act  the  more 
remarkable,  as  Paul  was  engaged  in  delivering  to  the  churches  the 
decree  made  at  Jerusalem,  where  Titus  had  been  expressly  exempted 
from  circumcision.  But  Titus,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  a  Greek, 
without  any  intermixture  of  Jewish  blood ;  while  Timothy,  as  the 
son  of  a  Jewess,  would  appear  to  the  Jews  in  the  light  of  a  negligent 
Israelite,  the  seal  of  whose  profession  had  been  disowned  from  his 
very  infancy.  That  no  offence  had  been  felt  hitherto,  may  be 
explained  by  the  predominance  of  the  Gentile  element  in  the 
churches  of  Lycaonia.^  But  now  his  wider  work  would  bring  him 
into  contact  with  the  Jews,  and  the  scandal  would  frustrate  all 
his  efibrts  as  an  Evangelist.  So,  in  this  case,  Paul  "  became  unto  the 
Jews  as  a  Jew,  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews."  It  is  assuredly  a 
conspicuous  example  of  simple  faithfulness  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts,  that  St.  Luke  should  have  recorded  the  incident  without 
any  further  explanation  to  guard  against  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency. None  the  less  did  Paul  and  Silvanus,  with  their  new 
companion,  "go  through  the  cities,  enjoining  them  to  keep  the 
decrees  ordained  by  the  Apostles  and  Elders  at  Jerusalem.  And  so 
were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith,  and  increased  in  number 
daily."  25 

§  3.  At  Iconium,  or  possibly  at  Antioch,  they  left  the  track  of 
Paul's  first  journey,  and — doubtless  guided  by  those  divine  directions 
which  attended  each  successive  stage  of  their  progress — they  turned 
northward  into  the  central  region  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  described 

«>  1  Tim.  i.  18,  Iv.  14.        a  Acts  xiiL  2.     I  L  6,  iv.  6.  »  Acts  xvi.  3. 

»  Acts  xvl  1-3;  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  |      «  Acts  xiv.  27.  »  Acts  xvi.  4,  5. 
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by  the  general  phrase  of  "  Phygia  ^  and  the  region  of  Odlatta ; " 
and  all  that  we  learn  further  from  St.  Luke  of  their  course  through 
the  peninsula  is  this : — Being  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  word  in  Asia  (the  Roman  province),  they  came  into  the  eastern 
border  of  Mysia,  and  endeavoured  to  enter  Bithynia ;  but  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  did  not  permit  them.  So  they  passed  through  Mysia  into  the 
Troad ;  and  there,  at  the  city  of  Alexandria  Troas,  Paul  saw  the 
vision  which  called  them  over  into  Europe.^ 

This  brief  outline  may  be  in  part  filled  up  from  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  That  people  were  the  descendants  of 
the  great  Celtic  hordes  which,  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Northern 
Greece  in  the  3rd  century  b.c.,  had  overflowed  the  bounds  of  Europe, 
and  occupied  the  central  tableland  of  Asia  Minor.^  There,  adopting 
the  Greek  language,  and  hence  called  Gallogrceci,  they  practised  the 
enthusiastic  Phrygian  orgies  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  with 
the  natural  fervour  of  their  impulsive  race.  Such  a  people  presented 
a  most  interesting  field  for  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel;  and  it 
appears  that  an  attack  of  illness,  which  detained  Paul  in  their 
country,  gave  him  a  prolonged  opportunity  of  labouring  among 
them.^  His  infirmity  appears  to  have  moved  sympathy  rather 
than  scorn  among  a  people  of  generous  impulses.  With  the  extra- 
vagance of  their  race,  they  welcomed  him  as  an  angel  of  God,  yea,  as 
Jesus  Christ  Himself ;  they  greeted  him  with  those  "  blessings  "  ** 
which  flow  so  freely  from  the  Celtic  tongue ;  and  he  himself,  when 
compelled  to  remonstrate  with  their  truly  Celtic  instability,  bears 
them  witness  that,  "  had  it  been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked 
out  your  own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me."*^  Nor  is  the 
Apostle's  testimony  less  emphatic  to  the  simple  character  of  that 
Gospel,  the  same  amidst  these  pastoral  Celts  that  he  afterwards  made 


«  We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
labours  of  the  Apostle  in  Phrygia,  nor  of 
any  of  its  cities  in  which  be  founded 
(diurches;  for  Colosse,  though  belonging 
ethnologically  to  Phrygia,  was  included  in 
Asia,  which  he  was  forl)idden  to  enter; 
nor  does  it  seem  clear  that  he  ever  visited 
Colossce.  (See  b.?low,  in  the  account  of 
Golossae,  chap,  xviii.  $  16.)  Politically. 
Phrygia  was  comprised  in  tbe  proconsular 
province  of  Asia;  Galatia  was  under  the 
government  of  an  hnperial  propraetor. 

^  Acts  xvL  6-9.  Mr.  I^ewln  assigns  the 
whole  year,  a.d.  60,  to  the  labours  of  Paul 
in  Phrygia  and  Galatia. 

^  There  is  no  real  difference  between  the 
names  of  GaUi  and  GaXatm.  As  the  Greek 
writers  called  the  Celts  of  Gallia  TaXaraC, 
■o  the  Latin  writers  called  those  of  Galatia 
GaUi.   TaKarai  is  the  same  word  as  KeArai 


and  as  Kdt,  the  generic  name  of  the  Celtic 
race ;  but  the  people  are  believed  to  have 
belonged  rather  to  the  Cymric  than  the 
Gaelic  subdivision  of  the  race. 

V  This  is  the  plain  grammatical  sense  of 
St  ao'Otvtiav  rrj^  aa^bs  in  GaL  iv.  13: 
"  Ye  know  how  thnmgh  infirmity  of  the 
jUsh  I  preached  the  Gospel  among  you  at 
the  first."  But  some  of  the  best  commen- 
tators hold  that,  instead  of  construing 
Paul's  Hebraistic  Greek  thus  strictly,  we 
should  read  "in  infirmity  of  the  flesh." 
In  either  case,  the  Apostle  seems  to  refer 
to  a  more  than  ordinary  pressure  of  that 
bodily  infirmity,  of  which  he  speaks  else- 
where as  detracting  from  the  influence  of 
his  personal  address. 

^  HOKofna-fUi.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  may  refer  to  their  calling  him 
one  of  the  fiaxapec  6eoi.     »  GaL  iv.  13-15. 
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his  sole  message  to  the  refined  Corinthians — "Jesus  Christ,  evidently 
set  forth,  crucified  among  you  " — "  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  as  the  only  object  of  which  he  would  boast  j'^  and  which 
proved  its  power  among  them  by  levelling  every  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  slave  and  freeman."  How  soon  the  Judaizers 
removed  them  from  him  that  called  them  to  the  grace  of  Christ  unto 
another  Gospel,  which  was  not  another,  but  an  invention  of  those 
who  desired  to  trouble  the  converts  and  pervert  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,**  we  shall  see  presently.  Meanwhile  it  should  be  observed 
that  we  have  no  mention  of  any  central  Church  founded  in  any  of 
the  Galatian  cities,  not  even  Ancyra,  the  capital,  being  so  much  as 
named.**  The  Churches  of  Galatia  ••  were  doubtless  scattered  among 
the  villages  of  that  patriarchal  people ;  and  this  isolation  may  have 
exposed  them  the  more  readily  to  the  attacks  of  the  Judaizing  per- 
verters  who  S3retematically  dogged  the  footsteps  of  Paul. 

§  4.  Of  the  reasons  for  which  the  Apostolic  band  were  forbidden 
to  enter  Bithynia  or  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Asia,*^  the  sacred  nar- 
rative is  silent.  We  might  conjecture  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  for  a  direct  encounter  with  the  powerful  governments  and 
corrupt  society  of  those  provinces.  But  it  is  of  more  profit  to  observe 
the  fact  that  their  path,  thus  hedged  up  on  the  right  and  the  left, 
was  guided  to  the  spot,  where  it  was  revealed  that  they  had  been 
thus  brought  down  to  the  extremity  of  Asia  in  order  to  carry  over 
the  Gospel  into  Europe.  Nearly  four  centuries  had  passed  since  the 
Macedonian  conqueror  crossed  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Hellespont  to 
overthrow  the  great  despotism  that  enthralled  Asia,  and  now,  near 
that  plain  of  Troy  on  which  Alexander  stayed  to  indulge  the  dream 
of  rivalling  the  fame  of  his  ancestor  Achilles,  at  the  very  city  named 
in  the  conqueror's  -honour,^  St.  Paul  beheld  in    vision  another 


B Gal. iiL  1,  vL U:  oomp.  1  Cor. L 13, 17, 
ii.  2.  »  Qal.  UL  28.  «  GaL  i.  7. 

^  Anqrra  (now  Angora),  famed  for  the 
discovery  of  the  MonumerUum  Ancyranum, 
inscribed  with  Anguatns's  own  account  of 
bis  reign,  was  the  meeting  place  of  all  the 
great  roads  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula. 
Its  importance  dates  from  the  imperial  age. 

»GaLi.2. 

x'  It  is  not  said  that  they  were  forbidden 
to  enter  Asia,  through  which,  in  fact,  a  part 
of  their  route  necessarily  lay, 'for  Mysia 
and  the  Troad  were  included  in  procon- 
sular Asia.  Perhaps,  in  this  passage,  the 
name  otAsiamuy  be  confined  to  Ionia. 

"  The  Tro<u  of  Acts  xvi.  and  auc,  2  Cor. 
12, 13,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  seems  clearly  to 
signify  a  dty ;  and  the  name  of  Troas 
shnply  is  applied  also  by  other  writers  to 
the  seaport  of  Alexandria  Troas^  the  most 


flourishing  city  of  the  Troad  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  ages.  It  was  built  by  Anti- 
gonus  <Hi  the  W.  coast  of  Mysia,  oppo- 
site Tenedos,  and  was  originally  named 
Ani^fonia  Trooi;  but  Lysimachus  changed 
its  name  to  Alexandria.  The  honour 
with  which  the  Greeks  cherished  a  city 
built  on  ground  consecrated  by  the  me* 
mories  of  Achillss  and  Alexander,  was 
rivaUed  by  the  reverence  of  the  Romans 
for  the  presumed  cradle  of  their  race.  The 
city  was  made  a  colony,  with  the  Jta  JtO" 
licum :  and  these  assodations  seem  to  have 
ocnnbined  with  its  local  position  to  hiduce 
both  Julius  and  Augustus  to  meditate  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Alexandria 
(Suet.  Cau.  79;  Hor.  Carm.  iiL  3,  57). 
When  the  scheme  of  an  oriental  capital 
was  carried  out  by  Gonstanttne,  his  first 
choice  was  Alexandria,  and  his  intention 

s  3 
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"man  of  Macedonia,""'  uttering  theory  of  the  western  world 
suflfering  beneath  the  despotism  of  sin,  and  calling  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross,  "  Come  over  and  help  ns."  The  power  which  had  led 
Europe  to  the  armed  conquest'  of  Asia  was  the  first  to  invite  conquest 
from  the  spiritual  force  of  which  Asia  had  been  the  primeval  cradle. 
Not  a  doubt  could  enter  the  Apostle's  mind  about  the  nature  of  the 
"help"  he  was  called  to  give;  and  so  Luke,  speaking  now  in 
the  first  person,  as  having  here  joined  Paul  and  Timothy  and  Silas, 
says,  "  Immediately  we  endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia,  assuredly 
gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto 
5iem."*°  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  arbitrary  a  conjecture,  that  the 
Apostle,  having  recently  suffered  in  health,  derived  benefit  fixjm 
the  medical  skill  of  the  "  beloved  physician." 

§  6.  The  very  elements  seemed  to  concur  with  the  Apostle's  obe- 
dience to  the  heavenly  vision ;  and  the  voyage,  which  on  a  later 
occasion  occupied  five  days,*^  was  now  performed  in  two,  the  ship 
keeping  a  straight  course  past  Tenedos  and  Imbros  to  the  lofty  island 
of  Samothraeia,  and  thence  on  the  following  day  to  Neapolis,  on  the 
Strymonic  Gulf.*^  From  this  port  they  followed  the  great  Roman 
road  ( Via  Egnatia),  over  the  rocky  ridge  of  Symbolum,  the  pro- 
longation of  Mount  Pangasus,  descending  into  the  plain  of  Philippi, 
memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  To  celebrate  that 
event,  Augustus  had  founded  a  Roman  colony  near  the  site  of  the 
more  ancient  city  built  by  the  great  Macedonian,  probably  to  replace 
the  still  older  factory  established  by  the  Phoenicians  for  the  working 
of  the  gold  mines  of  Pangasus  and  Thasos.  The  Macedonian  and 
Roman  city  alike  fonned  ,a  frontier  post  against  the  barbarians  of 
Thrace ;  and  Philippi  was  now  the  chief  city  of  Eastern  Macedonia, 
though  the  capital  of  the  Province  was  at  Thessalonica.** 

As  being  more  a  military  than  a  commercial  city,  it  was  not 
likely  to  have  many  Jewish  residents ;  and,  instead  of  a  synagogue, 
the  Jews  only  possessed  an  oratory  (wpoo-f  vx^)  outside  the  city,  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  rivulets  which  gave  the  place  its  ancient  name 


is  oommemorated  by  the  modem  name  of 
the  ruins,  E^eiSUmbovil  (Old  Corufan^- 
tinopU),  The  harbour,  which  is  stm 
distinctly  traceable,  was  the  great  port 
for  Yoyn^ers  between  Macedonia  and  Asia 
Mhior. 

*  It  is  impoosible  to  overloolc  the  coin- 
cidoice  of  the  phrase  with  the  ian^  Ma- 
jccMv  of  Demosthenes,— the  enslaver  of 
Greece.    (Demosth.  PhiUpp.  i.  p  43.) 

«  Acts  xvL  9, 10. 

41  Acts  zx.  6.  This  was  the  retnm  voyage 
firom  Philippi  (Neapolis)  to  Troas,  on  tiis 
Third  Missionary  Journey. 

^  Acts  xvl.  11.     For  a  full  discussion 


of  the  site  of  Neapolis,  which  is  probably 
the  modem  CavoSo,  see  the  Diet,  qf  the 
BibU,B.y. 

^  Acts  xvi  12.  We  have  here  another 
example  of  St.  Luke's  accuracy  as  to  Roman 
matters.  The  ruins  of  PhUii^i  are  very 
extensive,  but  present  no  striking  feature 
except  two  gateways,  which  are  considered 
to  belong  to  the  time  of  Claudius.  Traces 
of  an  amphitheatre,  theatre,  or  stadium— for 
it  does  not  clearly  appear  which— «re  visible 
in  the  dhrection  of  the  hills  on  the  N.E.  side. 
Inscriptions  are  found  both  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  but  more  generally 
hi  the  former. 
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of  "the  Springs."  Such  a  locality,  too,  would  suit  the  itinerant 
traders,  who  came  with  their  mules  to  the  market  outside  the  city 
(for  they  were  not  allowed  to  pass  the  walls)  to  carry  to  the  Tbra- 
cians  clans  of  Pangasus  and  Haemus  the  dyed  stuffs  which  were 
imported  from  Asia  Minor;  and  to  supply  their  wants  an  establish- 
ment had  been  formed  by  "a  certain  woman  named  Ltdia,  a  seller 
of  purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira."  She  was  a  Jewish  proselyte,** 
and  was  wont  to  resort  with  other  women  to  the  oratory.  To  this 
humble  congregation,  Paul  and  his  companions,  going  out  of  the 
city  on  the  Sabbath  day,  made  known  the  Grospel  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe,  with  a  result  equally  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  all 
ostentation : — **  The  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  that  she  attended 
unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul."  By  her  baptism,  tvith 
her  househMy  Lydia  gave  the  first  recorded  example  of  that  great 
character  which  Christianity  shares  with  Judaism,  as  a  family  re- 
ligion ;  and  she  followed  it  up  with  the  first  great  example  of  Chris- 
tian hospitality,  constraining  the  Apostolic  band  to  become  her 
guests  during  their  stay  in  Philippi.** 

§  6.  This  quiet  beginning  was  succeeded  by  an  open  conflict,  which 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  real  state  of  heathenism  at  this  time. 
The  ancient  faith  in  the  deities  of  Olympus  and  the  Capitol,  long  all 
but  extinct  throughout  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  had  given  place 
to  a  mixture  of  philosophic  scepticism  and  credulous  superstition ; 
nor  were  there  wanting  speculators,  who  made  gain  of  the  desire  to 
pry  into  the  future  by  the  arts  of  divination.  These  pretensions  were 
doubtless  generally  sheer  imposture;  but  unless  we  would  charge 
back  a  similar  imposture  upon  Paul  himself,  we  must  take  his 
solemn  adjuration  to  imply  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possession  in 
the  case  before  us.**  But  it  must  be  carefully  observed  that  the 
question,  whether  a  soul  intellectually  and  morally  abandoned  to 
disorder  was  suffered  to  fall  under  the  power  of  a  personal  evil  spirit, 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  claims  of  supernatural  knowledge  and  pro- 
phecy of  which  the  possessed  were  chosen  a^  the  agents.  Indeed 
the  reality  of  the  possession  sets  in  a  more  striking  light  the  vile- 
ness  of  the  imposture  which  trafficked  in  the  worst  evil  that  could 
befall  humanity.  In  short,  the  Apostle  was  now  encountered  at  once 
by  the  malice  of  the  unseen  world*''  and  the  cupidity  of  this. 


M  Acts  xvi.  14 :  o-e^o/x^in}  rhv  Ocov. 
Lydia  seems  clearly  to  be  a  proper  name, 
though  Thyatira  was  in  the  district  an- 
dently  called  Lydia. 

«» Acts  xvL  13-15,  40.  The  peculiar  ex- 
tension of  meaning  belonging  to  the  Greek 
oLeos  (like  the  Latin  fofiMJAa)  leaves  a 
doubt  whether  those  baptized  with  Lydia 
were  her  children,  slaves*  or  work-people, 
or  all  these; 


«  Acts  xvi.  18.  Of  course  the  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  St.  Luke's  statement  of  the 
oonseqn^t  fact,  "  the  spirit  came  out  the 
same  hour."  The  general  subject  of  de- 
moniacal possession  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed.   See  chap.  viii.  $  12. 

*'  Comp.  Ephes.  vL  12 :  "  Our  wrestling 
is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
world-rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this,  age, 
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Among  the  seats  of  ancient  superstition,  Thrace  had  been  conspi* 
cuous  from  time  immemorial  for  the  enthusiastic  oi^ies  of  the 
Bacchic  and  Orphic  worship;  and  the  Maenads,  who  scattered 
the  limbs  of  Pentheus  over  Haemus,  and  threw  the  head  of  Orpheus 
upon  the  Hebrus  with  the  name  of  Eurydice  still  trembling  on  his 
tongue,  had  their  successors  in  a  race  of  "  sacred  slaves,"  who  served 
as  attendants  upon  the  oracle  of  Dionysus  on  Mount  Pangaeus.  One 
of  these,  perhaps,  hired  from  the  priests,  or  some  other  poor  wretch 
possessed  with  a  spirit  which  was  supposed  to  inspire  oracles  like 
those  uttered  by  the  Pythoness  at  Delphi,**  di*ove  a  gainful  trade 
for  her  masters  in  the  oracles  which  she  vended,  probably  to  the 
wild  natives  who  frequented  the  market  outside  the  city  walls.  As 
Paul  and  his  companions  went  out  to  the  place  of  prayer,  the  slave- 
girl  followed  them  with  the  continued  cry: — "These  men  are 
servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  which  shew  unto  us  the  way  of 
salvation,'*  Some  suppose  that  her  cries  were  a  scornful  mimicry 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  by  Paul  himself.  At  all  events  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  were  uttered  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the 
devils  who  confessed  Christ,  and  whom  He  suffered  not  to  speak. 
Thus  also  Paul,  after  the  scene  had  been  repeated  for  many  days, 
with  his  patience  exhausted  *•  turned  round  and  proved  the  truth  of 
her  confession  by  bidding  the  spirit  m  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  come  out  of  her ;  and  it  came  out  the  same  hour.** 

Enraged  at  the  destruction  of  their  "property,"  and  supported 
doubtless  by  a  tumultuous  mob  of  those  who  were  wont  to  receive 
the  oracles,  the  masters  of  the  slave-girl  seized  Paul  and  Silas,  and 
dragged  them  before  the  local  magistrates,  the  duumviri, — or  proeiors, 
as  the  judges  of  a  cdonia  preferred  to  be  called— fitting  in  the 
forum.*™  Well  aware  that  they  had  no  claim  for  the  loss  incurred 
through  the  Apostle*s  exorcism,  they  preferred  the  chaise — ^to  which 
the  responsibiUty  of  local  magistrates  was  peculiarly  sensitive — that 
these  Jews  raised  a  tumult  in  the  city,  and  taught  customs  unlawful 
for  Romans  to  adopt.  The  clamour  of  the  rnultitude  stood  in  place 
of  evidence  and  deliberation ;  and  the  alarmed  magistrates,  with  a 


against  the  spirit  of  wickedness  among  the 
heavenly  being&" 

«ActsxvLl6:  nvtv/uia  irvtfwvos,  a  Iptrit 
of  pytfum.  The  mephitic  vapoars  of  the 
cavern,  in.  which  the  renudns  of  the  monster- 
serpent  (python)  slain  hy  Apollo  rotted 
(irvtfwssto  rot),  were  the  supposed  medium 
of  Delphic  inspiration.  Pythd  was  the  an- 
dent  name  of  the  city  and  oracle  in  Phods, 
wfaioh  was  called  Delphi  from  the  tribe  who 
became  its  possessors. 

^  iuiwotni$tist  ver.  18. 

MActs  xvi.  1«-18.  The  cirl  iroAAof 
ilfjiipas  is  an  indication  of  the  length  of 


F&al's  stay  at  Philippi. 

*>  The  plabi  meaning  of  the  narrative 
seems  to  be  that  the  apxovrcv  (v.  19)  and 
the  <rrpanjyot  (v.  20)  were  the  same 
officers ;  the  former  being  a  generic  term, 
answering  to  magistrates,  and  the  latter 
the  specific  title  of  the  prtntms  (or  dmm* 
viri).  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  is 
said  of  Timothy  or  Luke,  though  the  first 
person  has  Just  been  used,—*'  as  %ct  went 
to  prayer"— "the  same  followed  Paul 
and  us:*  Paul  and  Silas  were  doubtless 
regarded  as  the  chief  speakers  and 
actors. 
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haste  probably  usual  in  their  dealings  with  the  wild  frequenters  of 
the  outer  market,  tore  off  the  prisoners'  clothes,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  beaten  with  rods.^  Then,  bleeding  from  a  Roman  scourging 
of  unusual  severity,**  they  were  delivered  to  the  gaoler  with  a 
charge  to  keep  them  safe ;  and  the  brutal  oflBcer  thrust  them  into 
the  inner  prison,  a  dungeon  of  which  the  TuUianum  at  Rome  may 
give  us  some  idea,  adding  the  torture  of  making  their  feet  fast  in  the 
stocks/^  Over  this  "suffering,  and  shameful  treatment,"  which 
Paul  afterwards  recals  as  inflicted  upon  him  at  Philippi,*"*  the  spirit 
of  Christian  fortitude  rose  to  cheerfulness.  The  midnight  silence  of 
the  prison,  usually  disturbed  only  by  groans  and  curses,  was  this 
night  broken  by  the  loud  hymns  in  which  Paul  and  Silas  uttered 
their  prayers  and  praises  to  God ;  **  and  the  prisoners  were  listening 
to  the  sound,  when  a  great  earthquake  shook  the  very  foundations 
of  the  prison,  all  the  doors  suddenly  flew  open,  and  all  bonds  were 
loosed.*^ 

Roused  from  his  sleep,  and  seeing  the  open  doors,  the  gaoler 
thought  the  prisoners  had  escaped,  and  drew  his  sword  to  kill 
himself,  when  Paul  cried  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Do  thyself  no 
harm :  for  we  are  all  here."  Calling  for  a  light,  he  sprang  into  the 
dungeon,  and  in  a  state  of  overwhelming  awe  he  fell  down  at  the  feet 
of  Paul  and  Silas,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  brought  them  out,  put  the 
question,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? "  The  trembling 
eagerness  of  the  enquirer,  and  the  nature  of  the  reply,  concur  with 
the  spiritual  instinct  which  has  so  often  since  repeated  the  same 
words,  to  prove  that  they  were  uttered  in  no  sense  short  of  the  alarm 
of  an  awakened  sinner  for  the  safety  of  his  soul ;  and  the  answer  has 
ever  since  formed  the  brief  but  complete  summary  of  the  Gospel, — 
"  Bblibve  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Chbist,  and  thott  shalt  be 
SAVED :" — ^nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  this,  perhaps  the  most  pointed 
of  all  the  proclamations  of  the  way  of  salvation,  adds  the  words 
which  extend  the  blessing  to  the  family  of  the  believer — "  and  thy 
HOUSE."  Not,  however,  that  this  simple  phrase  was  to  operate  like 
some  magic  formula,  or  to  be  accepted  as  the  shibboleth  of  a  faith. 
It  was  but  the  text  of  a  fuller  exposition  of  Christian  truth,  by 
which  both  the  gaoler  and  his  family  were  led  to  saving  faith; 
for  "  they  spake  unto  him  the  word  of  God,  and  to  all  those  in  his 
house ;"  and  with  this  agrees  the  ensuing  record  of  their  common 


&2  The  whole  tranaaction  seems  to  have 
passed  so  rapidly  that  Paal  had  no  time  to 
plead  his  citizenship,  of  which  the  autho- 
rities first  heard  the  next  day. 

M  IIoAAas  re  etrt^cKret  avTols  irXjyyas, 
yer.  23. 

5*  The  ^vXov  or  nervu$  was  a  bar  of  wood 
or  iron,  to  which  the  feet  were  bound,  and 


which  could  be  converted  into  an  aggra- 
vated  torture,  at  the  will  of  the  gaoler,  by 
drawing  the  legs  far  apart  The  torment 
of  such  a  posture  was  of  course  the  more 
intolerable  from  the  previous  scoui^g. 

55  I  These.  H  2. 

**  irpoa-evxofJievoiviivovv  rov  0eoi',vw.26» 

5'  Cemp.  Acts  v.  1»,  xii.  e-10. 
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baptism  and  their  common  faith.^    The  change  that  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  gaoler  was  attested  by  the  tender  care  with 
*  which  he  washed  the  prisoners'  stripes,  brought  them  into  his  own 
house,  and  set  food  before  them.* 

Whether  the  magistrates  were  terrified  by  the  earthquake,  or 
ashamed  of  their  hasty  violence,  or  simply  indifferent  to  the  in- 
justice by  which  they  had  appeased  the  tumult,  they  thought  to 
end  the  matter  by  the  order,  sent  to  the  prison  by  the  lictors,  as 
soon  as  it  was  day,  "Let  those  men  go."  With  joyful  haste  the 
gaoler  told  the  order  to  Paul  and  Silas,  and  bade  them  go  in  peaces 
But  the  great  preacher  of  righteousness  felt  it  his  duty  to  vindicate 
the  rights  that  had  been  outraged  in  his  person  and  his  companion's, 
who  seems,  like  himself,  to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen.**  Cicero  had 
long  since  proclaimed  the  magic  charm  of  that  appeal,  Civis  Ro- 
mantis  sum,  which  many  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  had 
found  their  help  and  their  salvation,  even  among  barbarians ;  '^  and 
ihe  same  great  voice  had  declared  the  maxim  which  has  passed  into 
a  proverb :— "  To  bind  a  Roman  citizen  is  an  outrage,  to  scourge 
him  is  a  crime.''  But  to  this  had  been  added  the  extremes  of 
indignity  and  injustice: — ^**They  have  beaten  us  openly^  uncon- 
demned  " — said  Paul — "  being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison, 
and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily  ?  Nay,  verily ;  but  let  them 
come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out."  These  are  not  the  words  of 
bravado  and  self-importance;  but,  the  first  time  that  the  Apostle 
came  into  contact  with. the  Roman  government,  he  set  the  great 
example  of  Christian  political  principle,  by  vindicating  the  Roman 
constitution,  and  teaching  magistrates  their  responsibility.  They, 
terrified  by  the  message  brought  back  by  the  lictors — ^for  Claudius 
watched  vigilantly  over  the  administration  of  the  provinces — came 
to  the  prison  to  entreat  Paul  and  Silas  to  be  satisfied  and  to  depart 
from  the  city. 

Having  first  returned  to  the  house  of  Lydia,  and  exhorted  the 
brethren,  Paul  and  Silas  went  on  their  way  through  Macedonia, 
leaving  Luke,  and  apparently  Timothy  also,  to  build  up  the  newly 
founded  church,  with  the  aid  doubtless  of  presbyters,  and  of  those 
Christian  women,  the  original  companions  of  Lydia  at  the  oratory, 
whose  labours  with  him  in  the  Gospel  Paul  records  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  church.*^  In  that  Epistle  too  we  have  proofs  of  the  tender 
affection  and  generous  feeling  which  bound  together  Paul  and  his 
Philippian  converts,  from  this  day  to  his  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
Addressed  by  him  as  "my  brethren,  dearly  beloved,  and  longed 


M  •«  And  he  was  baptized*  he  and  aU  his 
straightwi^  " — "  and  he  r^oiced,  believing 
in  Ood  with  aU  hit  home." 

••  A  cti  xvL  25-34. 


<»  The  argument  from  the  plural  Bamomi 
(v.  37,  38)  is  corroborated  by  the  Roman 
name  Silvanus. 

«»  Cic  in  Verr.  v.  51.        «»  PhU.  Iv.  2. 
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for,"  ^  the  cause  of  thankfulness  to  God  at  every  remembrance  of 
them,**  they  gave  practical  proofs  of  their  attachment  by  sending 
aid  to  him  more  than  once  as  early  as  his  residence  at  Thessalonica, 
following  him  with  it  when  he  left  Macedonia,**  and  by  their  con- 
tinued fellowship  in  the  Gospel  and  their  aid  to  Paul  in  its  defence 
and  confirmation,  down  to  the  time^  of  his  imprisonment,  giving 
him  full  confidence  that  "  He  who  had  begun  the  good  work  in  them 
would  perform  it  to  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.**  •• 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  manifest  order  of  progression  in 
the  cases  of  conversion  recorded  in  this  memorable  chapter  of  the 
Acts.*^  Timothy,  the  gentle  son  of  a  godly  mother,  is  insensibly 
trained  to  piety  by  early  instruction  in  the  Scriptures.  Lydia,  the 
devout  proselyte,  no  sooner  hears  the  truth  from  the  lips  of  Paul, 
than  her  heart  is  opened  to  receive  it.  The  gaoler  of  PhiUppi,  an 
ignorant  and  hard-hearted  heathen,  struck  by  the  terror  of  sudden 
conviction,  utters  the  agonizing  cry,  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  f 
But  all  are  united  at  PhiUppi  in  the  fellowship  of  one  faith  and 
baptism. 

§  7.  Passing  through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia,  scenes  which 
would  recal  to  the  mind  of  Paul  some  of  the  most  famous  events  of 
Grecian  history,  and  crossing  the  base  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula, 
the  Apostle  arrived  with  Silas  at  Thessalonioa,  at  the  head  of  the 
Thermaic  Gulf.*®  Lying  directly  in  their  route,  as  the  chief 
station  on  the  Egnatian  road,  and  not  only  important  as  the 
Boman  capital  of  Macedonia,  but  as  a  commercial  city  second 
only  to  Athens  and  Corinth,  Thessalonica  was  further  suited  to 
be  a  centre  of  Christianity  by  possessing  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  attracted  to  it  by  its  trade.*"  Paul,  according  to  his 
custom,  went  into  the  synagogue  on  three  successive  Sabbaths,  and 
reasoned  with  the  Jews  out  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  substance  of  his 
argument  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lord  Himself  on  the  way 
to  Emmaus,  'Hhat  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered,  and  risen 
again  from  the  dead ;  and  that  this  Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto  you 
is  Christ.*'  His  preaching  made  numerous  converts  among  the 
Greek  proselytes,  and  among  the  womep  of  high  station.''^  This 
success,  as  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  roused  the  euvy  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  who  easily  raised  a  tumult  among  the  vagabonds  and  idlers  in 
the  market  of  this  great  port^    The  mob  attacked  the  house  of 


«  VbH,  iv.  1.  «  PhlL  L  3. 

«*  PhiL  iv.  15,  16.  «  PWL  i.  a-8. 

^  Acts  xvi 

«  See  Notes  and  lUtutrationt  (B). 

^ActszviLl.  The  Jews  bave  ever  since 
had  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
dty.  Th^  are  mentioned  in  the  viith 
oentnry  during  the  Sclavonic  wars ;  and 


again  in  the  xiith  by  Eostathius  and  Ben- 
Ji|min  of  Tudela.  In  the  zvth  century 
there  was  a  great  inflox  of  Spanish  Jews. 
At  the  present  daj  the  nnmbers  of  residents 
in  the  Jewish  quarter  are  estimated  at  10,000 
or  20,000,  out  of  an  aggregate  population  of 
60,000  or  70,000.  ^  *<>  Acts  zvii  2-4. 
71  xtSv  ayopauav  TUfcus  SifBpas  *ioi>i|povc.  • 
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Jason  (probably  an  •  Hellenist,  with  whom  Paul  and  Silas  were 
staying),  intending  to  bring  them  forth  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
people ;  but,  not  finding  them  there,  they  dragged  Jason  and  certain 
brethren  before  the  pditarchs,  for  such  was  the  title  of  the  magis-» 
trates  of  Thessalonica,  which  ranked  as  a  free  city  (libera  civitas), 
but  not  a  colony .''^'»  To  the  general  outcry,  that  Jason  had  received 
"these  men  who  have  come  hither  also,"  turning  the  vjorld  up- 
side down^ — and  well  it  needed  such  a  restoration  of  the  order 
which  sin  had  long  since  inverted — they  added  the  specific  charge 
which  so  strongly  appealed  to  the  fears  of  a  Roman  magistrate  i—^ 
"  And  all  these  do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Caesar,  saying  that 
there  is  another  king,  Jesus.  Though  sharing  in  the  general 
agitation,  the  magistrates  did  not,  like  the  praetors  of  Philippi, 
forget  their  judicial  character.  They  were  content  to  take  security 
of  Jason  and  the  rest;  and  the  brethren  immediately  sent  away 
Paul  and  Silas  by  night  to  Beroea.  The  length  of  Paul's  stay  at 
Thessalonica  is  indicated  by  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  the 
Philippians  sent  twice  to  relieve  his  necessities. 

The  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  were  written  very 
soon  after  the  Apostle's  visit,  add  most  important  particulars  of 
his  work  in  founding  that  church.  He  speaks  to  the  Thessalonian 
Christians  as  being  mostly  Gentiles ;  and  reminds  them  that  they 
had  turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God  and  to 
wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven,  whom  He  raised  from  the  dead, 
"Jesus  who  delivers  us  from  the  coming  wrath."'''  The  Apostle 
had  evidently  spoken  much  of  the  coming  and  presence  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  that  wrath  which  was  already  descending 
upon  the  Jews.'*  His  message  had  had  a  wonderful  power  amongst 
them^  because  they  had  known  it  to  be  really  the  word  of  God 
who  also  wrought  in  them ;  a  conviction  aided  by  the  zeal  and 
disinterestedness  and  affection  with  which  St.  Paul  (notwithstanding 
his  recent  shameful  treatment  at  PhiUppi)  proclaimed  his  Gospel 
amongst  them.^*  He  had  purposely  wrought  with  his  own  hands, 
even  night  and  day,  that  his  disinterestedness  might  be  more  ap* 
parent  ;^^  and  he  exhorted,  them  not  to  be  drawn  away  from  patient 
industry  by  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom  into  which  they  were  called ; 
but  to  work  quietly,  and  to  cultivate  purity  and  brotherly  love.^ 
Connecting  these  allusions  with  the  preaching  in  the  synagogue,  we 


Tib  Again  we  find  St.  Luke's  aocnracy 
oooflnned  by  an  inscription  found  at 
Thessalonica,  in  which  not  only  are  the 
PdUarcfis  mentioned  by  name^  but  se- 
veral of  their  names  are  identical  with 
those  that  occur  in  Paul's  Epistles,  as 
Sopater,  Lucius,  Pontius,  Secundus,  Pub- 
UuSiDemas,  Gains.  (Bjckh,  C.  f.,  So.  1967 ; 


Lewin,  Fait.  Sac^  aj).  61,  No.  liei.) 

^  This  phrase  seems  to  contain  an  allu- 
sion to  what  had  passed  at  Philippi. 

'3  1  Thess.  i.  9, 10. 

'«  1  Thess.  ii.  16, 19,  be 

»«  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  8-13. 

w  1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8. 

''  1  Thetikiv.  3,9, 11. 
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see  clearly  how  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  turned  upon  the  person  of 
Jesus  Cluist  as  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  prophesied  of  in  the 
Scriptures,  suffering  and  dying,  raised  up  and  exalted  to  a  kingdom, 
and  ahout  to  appear  as  the  giver  of  light  and  life,  to  the  des- 
truction of  His  enemies  and  the  saving  of  those  who  trusted  in 
Him. 

But  the  same  Epistle  proves  that,  almost  immediately  after  his 
departure,  the  expectations  which  he  had  taught  them  to  entertain 
of  the  appearing  and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  already 
undergone  some  corruption.  There  were  symptoms  in  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Church  of  a  restlessness  which  speculated  on  the  times  and 
seasons  of  the  future,  and  found  present  duties  flat  and  unimportant. 
This  evil  tendency  St.  Paul  seeks  to  correct,  by  reviving  the  first 
spirit  of  faith  and  hope  and  mutual  fellowship,  and  by  setting  forth 
the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ — not  indeed  as  distant,  but  as  the 
full  shining  of  a  day  of  which  all  believers  in  Christ  were  already 
children.  But  the  very  language  by  which  he  sought  to  correct  the 
error  was  perversely  pleaded  in  its  support,  and  self-constituted 
interpreters  of  prophecy  did  not  scruple  to  add  forged  letters  in  his 
name  to  their  pretended  revelations  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Through 
these  devices,  the  Thessalonians  had  been  disturbed  by  announce- 
ments that  those  convulsions  of  the  world,  which  all  Christians  were 
taught  to  associate  with  the  coming  of  Christ,  were  immediately 
impending.  This  was  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to 
the  ThessalonianSy  written,  like  the  First,  during  his  residence  at 
Corinth,  which  throws  new  light  upon  his  teaching  while  he  was  in 
the  city.  The  words,  "  Remember  ye  not  that,  when  I  was  yet  with 
you,  I  told  you  these  things,"  refer  to  that  prediction,  so  much 
more  explicit  than  is  Paul's  usual  habit,  of  the  great  Apostasy  and 
the  revelation  of  the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  which  must  precede  "  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ.^' 

§  8.  Bebcea,'''  whither  Paul  and  Silas  retreated  from  Thessalonica, 
appears  also  to  have  had  a  large  number  of  Jews,  who  proved  them- 
selves to  be  of  a  nobler  spirit  ^  than  those  of  Thessalonica,  by  that 
conduct  which  has  made  them  ever  since  a  pattern  of  honest  and 
earnest  religious  enquiry,  the  very  course  which  Christ  had  in  vain 
urged  upon  his  hearers  at  Jerusalem.'^  Paul  and  Silas  went  into 
their  synagogue;  and  often  as  the  Apostle's  ministry  had  been  thus 


»  2  Theaa.  ii.  1-5. 

»•  Now  Verria  or  Kara-  VenHa.  Occupy- 
ing an  elevated  site  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Olympus,  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  and  commanding  a  wide  view  over 
the  plain  of  the  Azius  and  Haliacmon,  it 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
towns  in  Bumili,  and  has  now  15,000  or 


20,000  inhabitants.  A  few  ancient  remains, 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine,  still  exist 
here. 

80  tvywivrtpoK*  'Maj  the  dififerenoe  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  Beroean  Jews 
bebig  less  engrossed  in  trade  than  those  of 
the  port  of  Thessalonica  ? 

«  John  V.  39. 
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opened,  often  as  he  had  reasoned  out  of  the  Scriptures  concerning 
Christ,  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  find  his  Jewish  hearers  calmly 
testing  the  truth  of  his  teaching, — "  they  received  the  word  with 
all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether 
those  things  were  so.  Therefo7*e^^ — ^as  the  natural  consequence — 
"many  of  them  believed,". with  not  a  few  Greeks,  among  whom 
we  again  find  women  of  distinction.®*  This  the  Thessalonian  Jews 
no  sooner  heard,  than  they  completed  the  parallel  to  those  of  the 
Pisidian  Antioch  by  pursuing  the  Apostle  to  Beroea,  and  stirring  up 
the  people ;  and  a  tumult  was  only  avoided  by  Paul's  departure  for 
the  coast,  probably  at  Dium,  whence  he  set  sail  for  Athens.  The 
haste  and  secrecy  of  the  movement  is  seen  in  his  leaving  behind 
Silas  and  Timothy  (who  had  rejoined  him  either  at  Thessalonica  or 
Beroea),  and  sending  back  word  to  them,  by  the  brethren  who  had 
escorted  him  to  Athens,  to  join  him  with  all  speed.®  We  can  hardly 
foil  to  see  that  the  Apostle  was  urged  on  to  the  great  work  now 
before  him  by  a  Providence  that  overruled  his  plans ;  for  he  tells 
the  Thessalonians  that  once  and  again,  when  he  desired  to  revisit 
them,  Satan  hindered  him :  but  Satan  little  knew  the  blow  he  aimed 
at  his  own  kingdom,  when  his  persecution  drove  Paul  to  Athens." 

That  the  Apostle  had  no  deliberate  purpose  of  going  to  Athens 
seems  clear  from  the  statement  that  the  brethren  at  Beroea  sent  him 
away  to  go  to  the  sea ;  and  then  his  conductors,  guided  no  doubt  by 
circumstances,  such  as  what  vessels  happened  to  be  sailing,  brought 
him  to  Athens.  The  distinctive  divine  caU  which  appointed  him 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gtentiles  is  made  all  the  clearer  from  the  slowness, 
not  to  say  reluctance,  with  which  he  is  urged  on  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cilicia  and  Syria,  from  Asia  Minor  to  Europe,  from  the  Jewish 
settlements  in  Macedonia  to  Athens  and  Corinth,  as  if  the  voice  were 
repeated  at  every  step  "  Depart  I  for  /  wiU  send  thee  fa/r  hence  unto 
the  Gentiles."  Paul  was  no  rash  adventurer,  rushing  forward 
in  his  own  strength  to  the  conflict  with  Greek  philosophy  and 
Eoman  force. 

§  9.  Even  when  he  found  himself  at  Athens,  Paul  shewed  no  haste 
to  enter  upon  the  work,  but  waited  till  he  should  be  joined  by  Silas 
and  Timotheus.®  There  was  nothing  outwardly  to  distinguish 
him  from  any  other  Hellenistic  Jew,  as — to  use  his  own  description 
of  his  occupation — ^he  "  walked  through  the  city,  and  contemplated 
the  objects  of  worship,"  *  with  a  spirit,  taste,  and  knowledge  to 

83  Acts  xviL  10-13.    The  daily  searchiDg  Greece  to  Asia  on  bis  third  missionary 

of  the  Scrlptnres  seems  to  imply  daily  inter-  journey  (Acts  zx.  4).    The  fact  of  the  navi- 

course  with  Paul  and  Silas  as  their  guides  gation  being  open  may  perhaps  indicate 

in  the  study.  i  that  the  winter  was  now  past. 

«  Paul  gained  ftom  Beroea  another  of  the  »*  Acts  xvii.  13-15.         k  Acts  xvii.  1 6. 

Qompanions  of  his  travels,  Sopater  the  son  |      ^  Acts  xvii.  23  :    Atcpxii/xeKos  yap  koX 

of  Pyrrhus,  who  .returned  with  him  from  '  ava<9€u>pS)v  ra  aefidafuvra  vfuSv. 
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appreciate  those  glorious  works  of  Phidias  and  his  successors,  whose 
mutilated  fragments  we  cherish  as  the  choicest  of  our  art  treasures. 
But  here,  too,  what  things  were  gain  to  him  he  counjted  loss  for 
Christ  Before  we  give  a  moment's  place  to  the  thought  that  the 
Apostle  disparaged  the  excellence  oi  art,  .let  us  rememher  that  the 
forms,  which  to  us  have  lost  their  pro£euie  meaning  with  their 
pristine  beauty,  had  then  that  beauty  prostituted  to  the  most 
degrading  use.  The  very  perfection  of  the  art  thus  perverted 
would  add  to  the  keenness  of  Paul's  indignation  at  seeing  such  a  city 
given  to  idolatry.*^  He  could  refrain  no  longer ;  and  so,  in  addition 
to  his  usual  discussions  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews  and 
proselytes,  he  began  to  discourse  every  day  in  the  Agora  (the 
market-place)  with  all  who  frequented  that  public  resort,  like 
Socrates  on  the  same  spot  five  centuries  before.  The  mutations 
which  had  brought  down  the  city  of  Pericles  from  her  political  and 
martial  glory  had  made  no  essential  change  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  people.  They  were  still  the  lively,  keenwitted,  impressible 
Dermis,  using  the  leisure  of  ancient  freemen,  to  whom  work  was  a 
degradation,  in  the  open  air  life  of  the  Agora,  lounging  there  in  body, 
but  in  mind  restlessly  active  and  eager  after  every  novelty :  "  For 
ivll  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  there  spent  their  time 
in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."" 

Here  at  length  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  highest  human  intellect, 
in  search  of  that  philosophy  in  the  light  of  which  man  was  to  live 
and  to  die,  were  placed  in  direct  contrast  with  the  truths  revealed  by 
God  to  the  chosen  people.  The  Apostle  proclaimed  Jesu9  and  the 
Resurrection  as  the  means  of  conferring  that  spiritual  life  which  the 
philosophers  had  given  up  in  despair,  taking  refuge  in  the  two  great 
theories  of  the  Porch  and  the  Garden, — the  triumph  over  the 
accidents  of  life  by  a  proud  independence,  or  the  fruition  of  its 
blessings  by  using  them  before  they  perish.  The  philosophers  of 
both  schools  encountered  Paul  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and 
contempt.  The  Epicurean,  teaching  himself  to  seek  for  tranquil 
enjoyment  as  the  chief  object  of  life;  heard  of  One  claiming  to  be 
the  Lord  of  men,  who  had  shewn  them  the  glory  of  dying  to  self, 
and  had  promised  to  those  who  fought  the  good  fight  bravely  a 
nobler  bliss  than  the  comforts  of  life  could  yield.  The  Stoic,  culti- 
vating a  stem  and  isolated  moral  independence,  heard  of  One  whose 
own  righteousness  was  proved  by  submission  to  the  Father  in  heaven, 
and  who  had  promised  to  give  His  righteousness  to  those  who  trusted 
not  in  themselves  but  in  Him.  To  all,  the  announcement  of  a 
Person  was  much  stranger  than  the  publishing  of  any  theories 
would  have  been.    They  would  not  concede  to  such  a  teacher  the 

^  Acts  xvii.  16 :  trapu^vvcro  rb  irvev/ma  avrov  kv  avTip,  Bempovvn  Karti^kw  oil- 
9w  rtiv  nokiv.  ^  Acts  xvif.  21."  ^ 
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rank  of  a  philosopher;  but,  while  some  despised  him  as  a  mere 
babbler  (a  sower  of  tuords),^  others  confounded  him  with  the 
introducers  of  foreign  superstitions  and-  strange  deities.*®  The  fact 
that  the  first  count  in  the  indictment  of  Socrates  was  his  not  believing 
in  the  Gods  in  whom  the-  city  believed,  and  introducing  other  new 
deities,  has  offered  a  coincidence  too  inviting  to  be  neglected ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  St.  Paul  was  arraigned  on  a 
similar  charge  before  the  court  of  Areopagus.  But  the  narrative 
of  St.  Luke  does  not  give  any  indication  of  a  judicial  process ;  and 
it  seems  clear  that  '*  they  took  him  and  brought  him  to  the  Hill 
of  Ares"  with  the  simple  object  expressed  in  their  own  words, 
"  we  wish  to  learn  what  these  things  mean."  "^  The  result  of  Paul's 
contemptuous  reception  by  the  philosophers  was  that,  instead  of 
wasting  his  time  in  fruitless  discussions  with  them  in  the  Agora, 
he  obtained  a  public  audience  of  the  people  for  the  Gospel  message. 
§  10.  No  locality  of  St.  Paul's  ministry  is  more  deeply  interesting 
or  better  known  than  this.  The  Agora  ^f  Athens  lay  in  the  deep 
valley  enclosed  between  the  Hill  of  the  Muses  (Museum)  on  the 
south,  and  the  Pnyx,  Areopagus,  and  Acropolis,  which  curve  round 
it  on  the  north.  The  Areopagus  directly  overhangs  the  north  side 
of  the  Agora ;  and  a  flight  of  sixteen  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  leads  up 
to  the  south-eastern  summit  of  the  rock,  where  the  most  venerable 
court  held  its  sessions  in  the  open  air.  At  the  head  of  the  staircase 
is  a  rock-hewn  bench,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle ;  with 
two  raised  blocks, — the  one  on  the  eastern,  the  other  on  the  western 
side, — the  stations  probably  of  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  We  may 
imagine  the  Apostle  led  up  these  steps  and  placed  on  one  of  the 
stones,  whence,  as  from  a  pulpit,  he  might  address  the  philosophers 
and  distinguished  persons  who  occupied  the  benches  of  the  Areo- 
J)agites,  and  the  multitude  on  the  steps  and  in  the  valley.**  Here, 
directly  opposite  to  the  great  gateway  (Propylcea)  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  the  western  front  of  the  Parthenon, — at  a  time,  be  it  remem- 
bered, when  the  Panathenaic  procession  was  still  wont  to  carry  up 
to  the  Virgin  goddess  her  mystic  robe,  while  the  thousand  altars  of 
the  city  smoked  daily  with  the  oflferings  of  all  the  world, — a  Jew 

which  must  mean  the  same  in  both  passages. 
But  in  the  first  we  have  "  Areopagus "  in 
the  text,  with  "  Mars'  hill"  in  the  margin, 
complicated  by  the  note,  "  It  was  the  highest 
court  in  Athens ;"  and  conversely,  in  ver. 
22,  we  find  "  Mars'  hiU "  in  the  text,  with 
"  the  court  of  the  Areopagites "  in  the 
margin.  Mr.  Lewin  adheres  to  the  view 
of  a  judicial  process. 

93  For  further  detaUs,  both  of  the  locality 
and  the  court,  see  the  Diet,  of  the  Bible, 
8.  V.  Areopagus.  The  court  still  existed  at 
this  time. 


*•  <nrepfAoAoYOf . 

^  $eimv  Batfiovuov  KorayyeXcvf,  Acts 
xviL  18.  The  reason  added,  "  because  he 
preached  to  them  Jesus  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion," has  been  understood  by  some  as 
implying  that  Jesus  was  taken  for  a  god, 
and  Anastasis  for  a  goddess. 

>i  Acts  xviL  19,  20.  We  have  here  one 
Of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  vacil- 
lation of  our  translators  in  cases  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  O  reek  text  has  the  same  phrase 
both  in  ver.  19  and  ver.  22,  eiri  rhv  Apeiov 
ndyov,  and  ei'  /ui^cry  rov  'Apcibv  trdyov. 
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for  the  first  time  taught  the  people  of  Athens,  and  the  foreigners 
who  flocked  to  the  University  of  the  World,  what  their  own  religion 
testified  of  the  true  God — though  darkened  and  dishonoured  by 
idolatry — and  thence  led  them  up  to  the  full  knowledge  of  Him 
whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped. 

This  "  Sermon  at  Athens  " — as  it  is  commonly  called — presents  a 
new  type  of  the  Apostle's  discourses,  and  an  example  of  the  fittest 
mode  of  approaching  the  minds  and  hearts  of  heathens  in  every  age. 
Addressing  an  audience  of  cultivated  Greeks,  he  no  more  insulted 
them  by  saying  at  the  outset — "Ye  are  too  superstitious,"  than  he 
belied  their  conscience  and  philosophy  by  declaring  them  utterly 


Plan  of  Athens. 

1.  PnyxEoolesla.  2.  Thesenm.  3.  Theatre  of  DionysnB.  4.  Odeam  of  Petioles. 

6.  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove. 

ignorant  of  God.  His  real  exordium  was,  "  Athenians,  I  observe 
you  to  be  in  all  things  eminently  religious!*  As  an  example  of  that 
tendency,  which  formed  one  chief  spring  of  Hellenic  vigour,  to  trace 
in  everything  the  hand  of  God,  he  singles  out,  from  all  those  temples 
and  shrines  which  he  had  been  contemplating  for  several  days,*®  an 
altar  which  bore  the  inscription  TO  GOD  UNKNOWN.**   Whether 

*>  rk  trefida-iiara  vftrnv.  Acts  xvii.  23.  |  indefinite  article  an,  i.  e.,  some  unkiwwn 

•*  'AyvwjTtf  0€<f.    **  The "  is  supplied  by  i  God.     The   verbal    adjective,   moreover, 

our  translators,  and  the  phrase,- viewed  as  thongh  often  bearing  the  meaning  given 

a  title,  admits  of  this  sense,  as  well  as  of  the  I  in  our  version,  signifies  literally  Unkfww- 
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set  up  in  a  spirit  lik^  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  with  its 
supplemental  day  for  "  All  Saints,"  or  whether  connected  with  the 
esoteric  worship  of  the  mysteries,^-or  whether  meant  to  expiate 
some  calamity  for  which  all  the  known  gods  had  been  propitiated  in 
vain,  as  tradition  says  of  one  of  these  altars  (for  we  know  from  eye- 
witnesses that  there  were  several  of  them  at  Athens);** — the  in- 
scription confessed  a  truth  to  which  Greek  poetry  and  philosophy, 
nay  the  whole  voice  of  heathenism^  bears  continual  witness.  Beneath 
the  veil  of  polytheism,  we  always  find  some  idea  of  a  God  who  is 
above  all  the  deities  of  the  Pantheon,  from  whom  gods,  men,  and 
nature  alike  derive  their  being.  The  Apostle,  therefore,  had  the 
fullest  right  to  use  that  inscription  as  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
truths  he  had  now  to  proclaim  :—**  Whom  therefore  ye  worship 
without  knowing,  Him  declare  I  unto  you."  The  simple  grandeur 
of  this  revelation  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the  vain  speculations 
of  the  philosophers,  and  re-echoed  the  primal  truth  set  forth  "  in  the 
beginning  "  of  both  covenants : — **  Go*d,  tJuit  made  the  wwldy  and 
aU  things  that  are  therein  " — "  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth " — 
"  He  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things ;  and  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth :" — while,  in  harmony  with  the  key-note  of  the  whole  dis- 
course, he  appeals  to  their  own  poets,  who  had  already  borne  witness 
to  this  truth,  "Fob  we  are  also  his  offspring."*^ 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  alien  to  the  Apostle's  argument 
than  the  inference  that  it  mattered  not  how  men  worshipped  this 

•*  Father  of  all,  in  every  a^e, 
In  every  clime  adored," 


obZe.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  inscription 
may  be  given  in  tha  paraphrase :  "  To  a 
Deity,  who  cannot  be  recognized  under  the 
names  or  attributes  of  any  of  our  gods." 

M  Pans.  L  4;  PhiloBtr.  XU.  ApoU.  vL  3, 
who  dtes  these  altars  as  an  instance  of  the 
prudence  of  paying  respect  to  all  deities. 
As  to  the  origin  of  these  altars,  Eichhom 
suggests  that  they  may  have  been  built 
before  the  art  of  writing  was  known  (fioy 
lioX  cawwfJMu),  and  subsequently  inscribed 
dyF.  $€f^.  Neander's  view  is  based  on  a 
passage  of  Diog.  Laertius,  who,  in  his  Life 
of  Epimenides,  says  that  in  the  time  of  a 
plague,  when  they  knew  not  what  God  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused 
black  and  white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  fh>m 
the  Areopagus,  and,  wherever  they  lay 
down,  to  be  offered  to  the  respective  divi- 
nities (r^  irpoo^icoi^ri  Bt^),  oBty,  adds 
IHogenes,  in  xtu  vw  itmv  evpciv  icar«l 


On  which  Neander  remarks,  that  on  this 
or  similar  occasions  altars  might  be  dedi- 
cated to  an  Unknown  God,  since  they  knew 
not  what  God  was  offiended  and  required 
to  be  propitiated.  But  the  story  has  a  sus- 
picious air  of  belonging  to  the  class  of  in- 
voitions  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  fact  to 
be  accounted  for. 

^  Acts  xviL  28:  Tov  yap  kox  ytvoi 
ivfUv,  The  particular  quotation  is  from 
Aratus,  the  celebrated  astronomical  poet 
of  Soli  in  Cilida,  and  therefore  the  coun- 
tryman of  St.  Paul ;  but  the  whole  mythical 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  from  Homer  and  He- 
siod  downwards,  is  full  of  passages  which 
represent  God  (generally  in  the  person  of 
Jove)  as  the  universal  Father  and  Creator. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  an  anonymous 
verse  quoted  by  Plutarch  {De  DtfeU,  One. 
c  48,  p.  436)  :— 
Zcvf  apx)},  Zcvs  fUmra,  Auk  2*  ex  vdvra 
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and  that  every  form  of  service  under  every  name  was  equally  accept- 
able, whether 

*  By  Baint,  by  savage,  or  by  sage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord." 

From  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God  Paul  deduces  the  folly  of 
idolatry,  as  a  degradation  of  that  nature  which  man  derives  from 
God.  If  we  are  His  offspring,  made  in  His  likeness,  surely  "we 
ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  (jo  6clov)  is  like  unto  gold,  or 
silver,  or  stone,  on  which  a  form  is '  stamped  by  man's  art  and 
imagination."^  As  for  His  dwelling-place,  Paul  dared  to  repeat 
the  same  truth,  as  he  stood  facing  the  Parthenon,  which  Solomon 
had  proclaimed  when  he  dedicated  the  Temple,  that  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  "  dwdltth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands,  neither  is  He  served  by  men's  hands  as  though  He  (the 
giver  of  all)  needed  anything  to  be  added  to  Him."  **  This  ignorant 
worship  belongs  to  the  dispensation  of  His  forbearance,  during  which 
the  vague  efforts  of  the  heathen  world — "  feeling  after  God,  if  haply 
they  might  find  Him,  though  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  for  in 
Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  " — taught  them  the 
same  lesson  of  their  helplessness  that  the  Law  was  designed  to  teacli 
the  Jews.  But  now  the  time  of  that  forbearance  is  accomplished, 
and  Paul  amidst  the  temples  of  Athens  repeats  to  all  the  world 
the  cry  of  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea — "  God  coin- 
mandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent."  To  enforce  repentance.  He 
declares  that  a  day  is  appointed  by  God  for  the  judgment  of  the 
world  in  righteousness — ^an  idea  not  strange  to  Greek  mytholc^ ; 
and  thus  he  leads  up  their  minds  to  the  very  essence  of  his 
message : — ^that  this  judgment  would  be  administered  by  a  man 
whom  God  had  set  apart,  giving  to  all  men  a  pledge  that  he  had 
done  so,  by  raising  him  from  the  dead,^ 

But  here  the  patience  of  his  audience  failed.  With  his  wonted 
consummate  prudence,  Paul  has  not  yet  named  the  name  against 
which  rumours  from  the  East  had  already  prejudiced  his  hearers, — 
the  Galilean  peasant,  who  was,  forsooth,  to  be  exalted  above  Socrates 
and  Plato,  Zeno  and  Epicurus — Christ  crucified,  folly  to  the  Greeks. 
But  the  mention  of  a  resurrection  was  enough  to  provoke  the  scorn  of 
the  philosophers ;  and  all  revolted  from  the  claim  of  personal  allegiance 
to  a  man  appointed  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  one  God  in  the 
judgment  of  the  world.  Some  mocked — a  mode  of  debate  in  which 
the  Athenians  of  all  ages  were  adepts — others  thought  they  had 
had  enough  of  the  subject  for  the  time,  and  promised  Paul  another 


avOptoircv. 

.    w  Or,  "  had  any  further  need  of  any  one," 

w  It  is  well  worth  observing  that  Paul 


here  opens  the  character  of  Christ  as  a 
Judge  before  speaking  of  Him  as  a  Saviour; 
the  very  same  order  which  the  Ijord  him- 
self pursued  in  His  first  discourss  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  John  v. 
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audience,  which  he  never  seems  to  have  had,  and  so  he  departed 
from  among  them.  The  intellectual  capital  of  the  world  was  not 
marked  for  distinction  in  the  annals  of  Christianity.  No  Epistle  or 
visit  records  any  further  intercourse  of  Paul  with  Athens.  But  even 
here  a  few  converts  were  gained ;  some  of  them,  as  elsewhere,  among 
the  most  intelligent  men  and  the  women  of  distinction ;  classes  repre- 
sented by  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,^**  and  a  woman  named  Damaris. 
These  believers,  if  few  in  number,  were  firmly  attached  to  the 
Apostle.^"^  The  narrative  leaves  it  uncertain  how  long  Paul  stayed 
at  Athens,  and  whether  some  persecution  or  danger  did  not  cause 
him  to  dex)art  without  waiting  for  Silas  and  Timothy,  who  rejoined 
him  at  Corinth.^®* 

§  11.  Corinth,  which  now  ranked  as  the  Roman  capital  of  Greece, 
is  conspicuous  not  only  in  Europe,  but  above  every  other  city  in 
the  world, — Jerusalem  and  Antioch  scarcely  excepted, — ^in  connection 
with  the  history  and  teaching  and  writings  of  St  Paul.  It  claims 
this  distinction  as  the  residence  of  the  Apostle  during  his  most 
critical  contests,  botli  with  Jews  and  Greeks,  in  defence  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Gospel ;  as  the  place  whence  he  wrote  his  first  apos- 
tolic letters — the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians ;  as  the  Church 
to  which  he  addressed  those  other  two  Epistles,  which  not  only 
contain  the  fullest  directions  on  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  prac- 
tice— the  order  of  the  Church,  and  the  principles  regulating  her 
spiritual  gifts  and  her  Christian  liberality,  her  ministry  and  her 
sacraments,  the  supreme  law  of  Christian  love,  and  the  clearest 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, — but  which  reiterate, 
in  terms  unequalled  in  human  language  for  simplicity  and  force,  the 
one  great  central  truth  of  the  whole  Gospel — Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified. 

has  been  inferred  that  Timothy  Joined  Paul 
at  Athens,  and  was  sent  back  thence  upon 
this  mission,  from  which  he  returned  again 
and  rcjjoined  Paul  at  Ciorintli.  The  absence 
of  any  mention  of  Silas  in  1  Thess.  iii.  2 
does  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  he 
also  may  have  come  to  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
been  sent  on  some  similar  mission,  perhaps 
to  Philippi ;  and  that  thus  Paul  was  l^t 
alone  at  AtbensL  All  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  message  to  Join  liimtDi^aUqwed.  Nor 
need  it  be  supiwsed,  from  Acts  zviiL  5,  that 
both  returned  together  to  him  at  Oorinth. 
They  may  have  arrived  about  the  same 
time.  (See  Dr.  Howson's  note  to  chap.  zi. 
vol  L  pp.  438-9,  4th  ed.)  Dr.  Wordsworth 
infers,  fh)m  2  Cor.  ix.  11  and  Acts  zviiL  5, 
that  Timothy  brought  contributions  to  the 
support  of  the  Apobtle  from  the  Macedo- 
nian churches,  and  thus  released  liim  fh>m 
his  continuous  labour  as  a  tent-maker.  ' 


100  Aiovvo-ios  o  'Apeoira'y^'njs.  The  article 
seems  to  imply  that  he  was  an  eminent 
Athenian,  and  probably  known  by  this 
title  in  the  Church.  Eusebius  maks  him, 
on  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  bibhop  of 
Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens, 
where  tradition  places  his  martyrdom. 
Some  spurious  writings  are  extant  under 
his  name. 

101  Acts  xviL  34 :  ieoAAi^ei^e$  ovry  «iri- 
<rr«v<wii'. 

108  Acts  xvUL  1,  6.  In  1  Thess.  iii.  2, 
Paul,  writing  of  his  being  hindered  from 
visiting  the  Thessalonians,  says,  "  Where- 
fore, when  we  could  no  longer  forbear,  we 
thought  it  good  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone, 

and  tent  Timothem to  establish  you," 

&C. ;  and  in  ver.  6  he  refers  to  the  return 
of  Timothy  from  this  mission ;  and  his  re- 
port would  naturally  give  occasion  for  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle  Arom  Corinth.    It 
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^    There  is,  moreover,  no  scene  of  St.  Paul's  labours,  of  which  the 
local  features  are  more  clearly  marked  by  allusions  both  in  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles ;  and  the  course  of  the  city's  history  will  help  to 
explain  its  choice  to  be  the  first  chief  home  of  Western  Christianity. 
This  ancient  seat  of  the  iEolian,  and  afterwards  of  the  Dorian  race, 
stood  just  within  that  Isthmus  or  neck  of  land,  the  name  of  which 
has  been  transferred  to  every  narrow  passage  between  two  seas ;  and 
this  position  enabled  it  to  shut  the  only  land  route  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  t6  &end  forth  its  ships  on  both  the  seas  which  wa^h  the  . 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  Greece.    Its  conmiand  of  the  Isthmus 
was  rendered  perfect  by  that  vast  citadel  of  rock,  the  Acrocorinihus^ 
which  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  summit  of  which  is  so  large  as  to  have  contained  the 
original  city,  the  Ephyra  of  Homer.    The  prospect  from  this  eminence 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world,  embracing  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  mountains  of  the  Morea  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  with 
the  ranges  that  skirt  its  opposite  shore,  terminating  in  the  snowy 
heights  of  Parnassus ;  while  on  the  east,  beyond  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
dotted  with  its  islands,  the  hills  of  Attica  and  the  Aoropolis  of  Athens 
are  distinctly  visible  at  a  distance  of  45  miles.    Immediately  below 
the  Acrocorinthus,  to  the  north,  was  the  city  of  Corinth,  on  a  table- 
land descending  in  terraces  to  the  low  plain  which  lies  between 
CenchrefiB  and  Lechaeum,  the  two  harbours  on  the  Saronic  and 
jCorinthian  Gulfs.^**    The  eastern  port  invited  the  civilizing  com- 
merce of  the  Phoenicians,  and  from  the  western  issued  those  earliest 
of  Greek  colonies,  which  the  Corinthians  founded  on  the  Ionian 
Gulf,  such  as  Ambracia,  Corcyra  ((7or/w),  and  ApoUonia;  while 
Potidaea  and  other  cities  attest  her  colonizing  energy  in  the  iBgasan. 
The  first  trireme,  or  model  Greek  man-of-war,  was  said  to  have 
been  built  at  Corinth,  and  the  first  naval  battle  on  record  was 
fought  between  her  fleet  and  that  of  her  own  colony  of  Corcyra 
(about  B.a  664)..    The  mythic  fame  of  the  uEolid  race  of  Sisyphus 
was  eclipsed  in  historic  times  by  the  tyrants  Cypselus  and  Peri- 
ander,  under  whom  Corinth,  enriched  by  commCTce,  became  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  Grecian  art     As  an  aristocratic  republic, 


108  Among  the  localities  of  Corinth,  our 
special  attention  is  demanded  by  the  Poseir 
donium,  or  sanctuary  of  Neptune,  the 
scene  of  those  IsQvnian  Game*  from  which 
St.  Paul  borrows  some  of  the  most  strikhig 
imagery  of  his  Epistles,  and  especially  of 
those  to  the  Corinthians.  It  stood  at  a 
short  distance  N.E.  of  Corinth,  on  a  plat- 
form above  a  ravine,  along  the  edge  of 
which  ran  the  fortifications  of  the  Isthmus, 
here  at  its  narrowest  width.  To  the  south 
of  the  temple  may  still  be  seen  the. 
N.  T.  HIST. 


•'  itadium"  in  which,  says  the  Apostle,  all 
tUe  foot-racers  run,  bat  one  receives  the 
prize  (1  Cor.  Ix.  24) ;  and  to  the  east  those 
of  the  theatre,  the  probable  scene  of  the 
pugilistic  contests,  the  image  of  his  own 
earnest  fight  with  evil  (ver.  26);  and  the 
coast  is  still  fHnged  with  the  small  green 
phie-trees  that  furnished  for  the  victors 
that  *•  conmptible  crown,"  the  eymbol  of  the 
'•  incorruptible  "  promised  to  the  Christian 
athlete  who  keeps  his  body  under  and  brings 
it  into  sul]t)ection  (ver.  25),    . 
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Gorinth  yielded  only  to  Sparta  the  supremacy  of  the  Dorian  confe- 
deracy, and  was  often  able  to  ibrce  on  her  hesitating  leader — as,  for 
example,  into  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  Macedonian  usurpers^ 
after  crushing,  the  opposition  of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Sparta,  treated 
Corinth,  in  whose  citadel  they  placed  a  garrison,  as  the  capital 
of  Greece ;  and  when  Aratus  had  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
the  city  became  the  head  of  the  Achaean  League  (b.c.  243).  In  this 
character,  she  drew  down,  by  an  insult  to  the  ambassadors  of  Rome, 
that  terrible  destruction,  which  Cicero  describes  as  the  extinction  of 
the  "  Light  of  Greece"  (b.c.  146).  Excepting  the  temples  and  the 
buildings  on  the  Acrocorinthus,  the  city  lay  in  ruins  for  a  century,  till 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caesar  in  B.C.  46,  and  the  new  Colonia  Julia 
Corinthus  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia 
and  the  residence  of  the  Proconsul.  Rapidly  recovering  its  ancient 
wealth,  as  a  place  of  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise, 
it  regained  also  its  infamous  celebrity  as  the  most  dissolute  of  Greek 
cities,  and  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was,  second  only  to  Athens  in  intellectual  activity. 

Besides  the  natiTe  Greeks,  the  great  number  of  Romans,  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  colony  so  recently  sent  forth,  is  attested  by 
the  Latin  names  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  St.  Paul  wrote 
from  Corinth,  during  his  second  visit.  The  many  Jewish  residents, 
whom  we  always  find  in  the  Greek  commercial  cities,  are  indicated 
both  by  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  and  by  the  Judaizing  factions 
constantly  referred  to  in  the  Epistles.  Here  then  were  gathered 
together  all  the  elements  on  which  the  Apostle  could  most  desire 
to  act ;  and  all  of  them  in  a  state  of  vital  activity,  which  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  "strenuous  idleness"  of  Athens  amidst 
her  old  intellectuar  traditions.  It  was  in  places  of  living  activitjr 
that  St.  Paul  laboured  longest  and  most  effectually,  as  formerly  at 
Antioch,  now  at  Corinth,  and  afterwards  at  Ephesus. 

§  12.  While  at  Corinth,  as  before  at  Athens,  Paul  was  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timotheus,  he  gained  unexpected  fellow- 
labourers  in  Aquila,  a  Jew  of  Pontus,^^  and  his  wife  Priscilla, 
who  haxi  lately  arrived  from  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  edict  of 
Claudius,  expelling  all  Jews  from  Rome.***    Finding  them  already 


»M  It  is  note-worthy  that  Aquila.  the 
Greek  translator  of  the  0.  T.,  was  also  a 
native  of  Pontus;  but  it  seems  only  a  coin- 
cidence that  Aguila  was  a  family  name  of 
the  Gens  Pontia  at  Kome. 

105  Acts  xviit  2.  Comp.  Suet.  Clatid.  25 : 
"  Judseos,  impuisore  Chrexto  assiduo  tumul- 
tuantes,  Roma  expulit ;" — language  which 
seems  to  imply  that  Christianity  had  al- 
i^eady  reached  Kome,  and  excited  the  alarm 
of  an  emperor  peculiarly  hostile  to  "  foreign 


superstitions."  Whether  Aquila  and  IMs- 
dlla  were  already  Christians,  or  whether 
they  were  converted  by  St.  Paul,  is  a  ques- 
tion still  in  dispute,  and  which  scarcely 
seems  capable  of  solution.  The  argument 
that  Aquila  is  not  called  /u.a^Ti}«  (}ike 
Timothy  in  Acts  xvi.  1)  is  too  minute  to 
be  decisive.  We  have  here  an  independent 
evidence  of  the  date  of  Paul's  arrival  at 
Gorintii.  Edicts  of  this  nature,  foi*  the  ex- 
pulsion of  any  class  of  foreigners  troia. 
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established  at  Corinth  in  the  isame  handicraft  as  his  own — ^the 
making  of  Cilician  or  hair-cloth  tents, — Paul  took  up  his  abode  and 
wrought  with  them,  and  we  may  imagine  his  converse  during  the 
hours  of  labour  with  these  who  soon  became,  to  use  his  own  affec- 
tionate phrase,  "  his  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus,"  ^^  Having  thui&  lived 
together  during  the  eighteen  months  of  Paul's  stay  at  Corinth,  they 
shared  his  voyage  to  Ephesus.^^  Here  they  remained  (while  Paul 
went  on  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch)  and  instructed  ApoUos  in  the 
truth.  Besides  this  intimate  converse  both  with  Paul  and  with  ApoUos, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  have  the  high  distinction  of  affording  a  home  to 
Christian  churches  in  their  house  at  Ephesus,  and  again  at  Rome  when 
they  were  able  to  return  thither.^^*  To  crown  their  eminence,  they 
earned  the  thanks,  not  of  Paul  only,  but  of  all  the  churches  of  the 
Gentiles,  by  incurring  the  risk  of  martyrdom  to  save  his  life ;  we 
know  not  upon  what  occasion ;  perhaps  it  was  at  Ephesus.''^ 

The  labours  of  the  Apostle  at  his  craft  of  tent-making,  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,' are  the  more  interesting  if  we  admit  the  sup- 
position that  this  was.  the  period  of  pressing  want,"^  from  which  he 
was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  "  the  brethren  "  (Silas  and  Timotheus) 
from  Macedonia  with  contributions,  especially  those  of  the  Philip- 
pians.^^^  This  seasonable  contribution  aided  him  in  his  resolve  to 
keep  himself  from  being  burthensome  to.  the  converts  whom  he  was 
now  about  to  gather  from  the  Gentiles.  It  was  not  the*  proud 
assertion  of  personal  -independence  that  dictated  this  course;  but 
reasons  peculiar  to  his  position  among  the  corrupt  Greeks  of  Corinth 
and  Achaia.    Nowhere  does  he  insist  so  forcibly,  as  in  writing  to 


Borne,  were  almost  alwayB  prompted  by 
some  disturbance  in  their  native  coimtry. 
Now  such  an  outbreak  took  place  at  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  aj>.  61, 
and  led  to  the  recal  of  Ventidius  Cumanus, 
«nd  the  appointment  of  Felix  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Allowing  for  the  time  required  for 
the  news  to  reach  Rome,  we  may  place  the 
edict  of  Claudius  at  the  beginning  of  A.t>. 
52,  and  the  arrival  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
at  Corinth  about  a  month  or  six  weeks 
later.  If,  then,  Paul  reached  Corinth  about 
February,  a.d.  62,  his  departure  (after  18 
months)  would  fall  about  August,  a.d.  63 ; 
and  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  his  rela- 
tions, near  the  clos6  of  that  period,  with 
Gallio,  Whose  arrival,  as  Proconsul  of 
Achaia  may  be  placed,  as  Mr.  Lewin  has 
shown,  about  Midsummer,  a.d.  53.  (FmH 
Saucri,  Introd;  ch.  viii.  pp.  brii.-lxiv.) 

i<w  Acts  xviii.  2,  3 :  comp.  Rom.  xvi.  3. 

w'  Acts  xviii.  24. 

»» In  the  First  EpUtU  to  the  Ccrinthidns, 
written  fh>m  Ephesus  during  St.  Paul's 


third  journey  (a.d.  66  or  57),  iie  sends  a 
salutation  from  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  «  with 
the  church  that  is  in  their  house  "  (I  Cor. 
xvi.  19) ;  and  in  that  to  the  Romans,  writ- 
ten from  Corinth  (a.d.  b1  or  68),  he  greets 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  *'  likewise  the 
church  that  is  in  their  house"  (Rom.  xv. 
3-6).  In  this  passage,  as  well  as^  in  the 
last  greeting  sent  to  them,  probably  at 
Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv.  19).  the  name  of  the  wife 
is  Prisca.  There  is  a  vague  tradition  that 
they  suffered  martyrdom  by  beheading. 

»»  Rom.  XvL  4  :  oiTii'es  vnep.  t^s  V^X^S 
ftov  Tov  eovTwi/  TpdxTl^ov  vneBriKav. 

"•  2  Cor.  xi  9  :  if<rr€pii0ei^,  xPirrepfrifici, 
literally,  being  at  the  last  resource. 

1"  This  view  of  Dr.  Howson  (5«.  Paul, 
vol.  i.  ch.  xi.)  receives  some  confirmation 
ft-om  the  fact  that,  from  the  very  first  of 
St.  Paul's  labours  in  Greece — in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Gospel,  when  J  departed  from 
ifcvjcdorcia"— the  Philippians  (and  tiiey 
alone)  V  communicated  with  him  as  oon- 
cen^ng  giving  and  receiving*'  (PhiL  iv.  16). 
.T  2 
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this  very  church,  on  the  law  that  "no  man  goeth  a  warfare  on  his 
own  charges  " — that  "  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn  must  not 
be  muzzled  " — ^that  "  so  hath  the  Lord  ordamed,  that  they  which 
preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of -the  Gospel."'"  He  tells  them 
plainly  that  his  refraining  from  using  this  power  was  the  only  dis- 
advantage they  had  in  comparison  with  other  churches;"^  nay, 
with  his  fondness  for  bold  expressions,  he  says,  "I  spoiled  other 
churches,  taking  wages  of  them  for  my  ministry  among  you."* 
It  is  in  no  spirit  of  sarcastic  irony  that  he  pleads — "  forgive  me  this 
^\T0hg'' — for  he  calls  God  to  witness  that  no  want  of  love  to  them 
dictated  this  course,  the  motive  for  which  he  plainly  adds : — "  For 
what  I  do,  I  also  will  do,  that  I  may  cut  oflf  occasion  from  them 
that  desil«  occasion  [and  challenge  them  to  this  proof] — ^wherein 
they  boast,  let  them  be  found  like  us."  "**  He  foresaw  that,  among 
the  innumerable  pretenders  who,  in  that  rich  and  frivolous  province, 
made  a  gain  of  religion,  there  would  soon  arise  some  to  abuse  the 
Christian  name ;  those  whom  he  aft^wiards  branded  as  "  false  apostles, 
deceitful  workers,-  transforming  themselves  into  the  Apostles  of 
Christ,"  ev-en  as  Satan,  whose  ministers  they  were,  transformed 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  These  men  even  boasted  of  the  con- 
tributions they  exacted)  ^s  a  proof  of  their  superiority  to  the  Apostle 

.  who  would  receive  none.**'  But  he  was  content  to  suffer  this  ap-» 
parent  humiliation,  and  to  take  this  for  his  sole  reward — "  that^ 
when  I  pi'each  the  Gospel,  I  may  make  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with- 
out charge,  that  I  abuse  not  my  power  in  the  Gospel."  *"  "  Never- 
theless, we  have  not  used  this  power ;  but  suffer  all  things,  lest  we 

^should  hinder  the  Oospel  of  Christ.^  He  resolved  not  to  bring 
upon  the  Gospel  the  scorn  of  the  selfish  and  quick-witted  Greeks, 
not  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  the  witness  which  they  were  compelled 
to  bear  to  his  asseveration — "  I  seek  not  yours  but  you  "  *** — "  As 
the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,"  so  vehemently  does  he  asseverate, — no 
maa  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting  in  all  the  region  of  Achaia.*** 

§  13.  With  such  resolves,  from  his  very  first  arrival  at  Corinth, 
did  Paul  work  daily  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  But,  when  the  rest 
of  the  Sabbath  came  round,  he  went  into  the  synagogue,  according 
to  his  custom,  and  laboured  to  persuade  both  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks  ivho  happened  to  be  present.*^  Some  weeks  passed  thus, 
till  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy  from  Macedonia  not  only  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  Apostle,  but  marked  a  crisis  in  his  career. 
Our  abiding  sense  of  the  devotedness  of  St.  Paul  makes  it  hard  to 
realize  that  he  also  was  subject  to  fits  of  energy  and  depression,  the 
latter  being  connected  (it  would  seem)  with  that  bodily  infirmity, 

"■  1  Cor.  ix.  7-14.       ii»  2  Cor.  xii  13.        I 

"•aCor.xtSl.         ii'lCor.ii.18.        |      ■"  ?  Cor.  xi.  10.         «■  Act.  xvui.  4. 
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the  "thorn  in  the  flesh/'  which  bufifetted  him  as  a  messenger  of 
Satan.  He  tells  the  Corinthians  that  "  he  was  with  them  in  weak- 
ness, and  fear,  and  much  trembling ; "  *^  and  his  adversaries  were 
able,  after  his  departure,  to  strike  at  his  influence  with  the  taunt : — 
"  His  letters  are  weighty  and  powerful ;  but  his  bodily  presence  is 
weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible."  ^  But  this  constraint,  in  what- 
ever it  consisted,  was  now  swallowed  up  in  that  "  constraint  of  the 
word"*^ — that  overwhelming  pressure  of  heart  and  conscience, 
binding  his  whole  nature  to  his  work  amidst  all  his  infirmities^ 
which  St.  Luke  expresses  by  the  very  word  used  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self— "  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with ;  and  how  am  I 
straitened  till  it  be  accomplished,"  **" — ^which  Paul  himself  describes 
in  the  most  powerful  language  ever  used  by  man  to  utter  human 
motives : — "  For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  ^^  because  we 
thus  judge,  that,  if  One  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  that 
He  died  fc*  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again." 
This  overwhelming  sense  that  '*  Christ  is  all  and  in  all,"  this  full 
meaning  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  seems  to 
have  come  upon  Paul's  mind  almost  with  the  force  of  a  new  revela- 
tion, in  the  light  of  which  he  formed  the  resolution:—"!  deter- 
mined not  to  know  anything  among  you,-  save  Jesus  Christ  anp 
Him  cbucified."  ^  It  had  an  equal  influence  on  the  manner  as  on 
the  matter  of  his  preaching.  Paul  knew  that  "  Christ  had  sent  him 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  Cross  of 
Ohrist  should  be  made  of  none  effect."  All  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophic  argument,  the  "  excelleiicy  of  speech  and  wisdom,"  the 
"  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,"  were  abjured  by  the  very  Apostle 
who  was  qualified  to  use  them  on  the  very  field  that  invited  and 
provoked  their  display,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  "  manifestation 
of  spirit  and  of  power,"  to  prove  that  the  simplicity  of  preaching 
was  GK)d's  instrument  for  saving  them  that  believe,  and  to  assure  the 
converts  that  "  their  faith  was  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the 
power  of  God."  Great  as  was  the  temptation  to  gratify  "  the  Jews 
who  asked  for  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  who  sought  after  wisdom," 
Paul  now  saw  that  any  such  concession  would  mar  the, whole  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel,  and  he.  summed  up  the  message  of  Christ's 
heralds  in  these  words : — "  But  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto 
the  Jews. a  stumbling  block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness;  but 
unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  thk  - 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  ^ 

i«  1  Cor.  i.  3.  i«  2  Cor.  x.  10.  I       "»  Lnke  xiL  60 :  wSk  wWxo^ai  ew$  ol 

i»*  Acts  xviii.  5  :    trvv€C\eTO    rtf    Aoyy   '  rekeaS^. 
seems  clearly  the   true  reading,  not  ry  |       ^^2  Cor.  v.  \4, 15 :  ow^x'*^  ^fJMs. 
wvhffiari.  "M  Cor.  ii.  2.  w«  I  Cor.  i.  18,  ii.  5. 
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"  We  " — the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  then — the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  in  every  age — ^but,  at  Corinth  in  particular,  Paul  and  the  two 
associates  whose  aid  he  thus  owns  : — "  The  Son  of  God,  even  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  preached  among  you  by  us,  hy  me  and  Silvanus  and 
Timotheus,  was  in  Him  Yea  and  in  Him  Amen,  unto  the  glory  of 
God  by  us."  ^*  The  sense  of  having  their  help  seems  to  have  given 
that  impulse  which  caused  Paul  to  testify  first  to  the  Jews  Jesus 
the  Christ.^**  His  new  plainness  provoked  the  same  animosity  as  at 
every  former  step ;  and  when,  like  those  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  they 
opposed  themselves  and  blasphemed,  Paul  shook  his  raiment,  and 
said  to  them,  in  the  words  of  their  own  prophet.  "  Your  blood  be 
upon  your  own  heads !  Pure  from  it,  I  will  henceforth  go  to  the 
Gentiles."  "^  From  that  day  he  forsook  the  synagogue,  his  first 
act  of  open  separation  from  Judaism,  but  continued  to  meet  his 
own  flock  close  by,  in  the  house  of  a  proselytenamed  Justus.  He 
was  followed  by  Crispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  whose 
baptism,  with  his  whole  house,  by  the  Apostle  himself,  formed 
an  exception  to  Paul's  usual  practice,  for  **  Christ " — ^he  says — "  sent 
me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel."^**  The  like  ex- 
ception was  made  in  favour  of  Gains,  whose  name  stands  recorded 
in  Scripture  as  a  great  example  of  Christian  hospitality ;  ^'^  aa  well 
as  for  the  household  of  Stephanas,  afterwards  described  as  "the 
firstfruits  of  Achaia,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry 
of  the  saints."  ^3* 

The  news  of  this  division  among  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Apostle's 
turning  to  the  Gentiles,  spread  through  the  city ;  and  many  of  the 
Corinthians  believed'  and  were  baptized,  probably  by  Silvanus  and 
Timotheus.  That  this  movement  roused  anew  the  extreme  fury  of 
the  Jews,  may  be  inferred  from  Paul's  referring  to  their  opposition  ~ 
with  vehement  indignation  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians^ 
which  was  written  from  Corinth  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Silvanus 
and  Timotheus :— "  Who  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own 
prophets,  and  have  persecuted  us ;  and  they  please  not  God,  and  are 
contrary  to  all  men :  forbidding  us  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles  that  they 
might  be  saved,  to  fill  up  their  sins  alway ;  for  the  wrath  is  come 
upon  them  to  the  uttermost."  ^^  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  Apostle 
was  favoured  with  another  of  those  sujjematural  visions,  which  from 
the  very  day  of  his  conversion  had  directed  and  cheered  his  course. 


i»  2  Cor.  i.  20.  »«>  Acts  xviii.  6. 

in  Ezek.  xxziiL4  ;  Acts  xviii.  6, 7.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Paul  transferred 
his  abode  from  the  house  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  to  that  of  Justus. 

iw  1  Cor.  i.  14-17.  »»  Rom.  xvi.  23. 

1**  1  Cor.  xvi.  15-17.  From  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  phrase,  "  the  firstfruits  of 
Achaia  unto  Christ "  to  Epaenetus,  Pr.  How- 


son  infers  that  Epaenetus  was  -probably  of 
the  household  of  Stephanas.  May  not  Ste- 
phanas and  his  house  have  been  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Jewish  converts,  and  Epaenetus 
of  the  Gentiles  ?  It  deserves  notice  how 
large  a  number  of  the  Corinthian  Christians 
are  mentioned  by  name  m  St.  Paul's 
Epistles. 
'»  1  Thess.  ii.  15, 16. 
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The  Lord,  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  way  to.  Damascus,  now  spoke  to 
him  in  the  night,  and  said  to  him,  "  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and 
hold  not  thy  peace :  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on 
thee  to  hurt  thee  :  for  1  have  muck  people  in  this  ciiy,^^  Thus  en- 
couraged, he  remained  in  Corinth,  teaching  the  word  of  God,  for  a  year 
and  six  months.  During  this  time,  he  kept  up  his  intercourse  with 
the  churches  of  Macedonia ;  and  the  Second  JSpistle  to  the  ITiessa^ 
hnians  was  sent  not  long  after  the  First,  chiefly  to  correct  the  mis- 
apprehensions, which  some  had  founded  upon  the  first,  respecting  the 
speedy  approach  of  "  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  Christ's  second  advent.'** 
These  are  the  earliest  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  have  coine  down 
to  us ;  though  the  salutation  at  tlie  close  of  the  Second  Epistle  seems 
to  imply  that  the  Apostle  was  already  in  habitual  correspondence 
with  the  churches  he  had  planted.^  That  salutation,  moreover, 
supplies  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  in  connection  with  St. 
Paul's  Epistles : — "  The  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand^ 
which  is  the  token  in  every  Epistle :  so  I  write."  '••  The  habit  of 
employing  an  amanuensis  is  so  frequent  that  we  need  not  specu- 
late whether  St.  Paul  adopted  it  on  account  of  his  "  infirmity  in  the 
fiesh."  He  used  his  own  hand,  partly  to  give  that  attestation  to 
the  genuineness  of  his  Epistles  which  we  find  already  not  to  have 
been  superfluous ;  ^  partly  to  convey  that  sense  of  personal  regard 
which  we  associate  with  a  great  man's  autograph ;  and  sometimes  he 
adds  to  the  salutation  in  his  own  hand  statements  to  which  he  desires 
thus  to  give  the  greatest  emphasis.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
magnificent  doxology  which  follows  the  salutation  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans  was  of  this  kind ;  '^  and  Paul  has  given  us  an  example 
beyond  all  doubt  in  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians.  After 
dictating  his  unusuaUy  severe  rebukes  of  the  Judaizing  teachers 


"•Concerning  the  teaching  of  these 
Epistles,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  oonnection  with  the  Church  of  Thes- 
salonica,  see  flirther  in  the  Diet,  cf  the 
BiUe,  Art.  «THK8aALONiAN8,  Epistles  to." 
'  »»'  The  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
alone  belong  to  the  present  Missionary 
Journey.  The  Epistles  to  the  Qalatians, 
Romans,  and  Corinthians,  were  written 
during  the  next  journey.  Those  to  Phi- 
lemon, the  Colossians,  the  Ephesians,  and 
the  Phllippians,  belong  to  the  captivity  at 
Rome.  With  regard  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
there  are  considerable  difficulties,  which 
require  to  be  discussed  separately.  Since 
the  publication  of  Paley's  HoroB  Paulina, 
important  attempts  have  been  made  to  esti- 
mate the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  more  broadly, 
by  considering  them  in  their  mutual  order 
and  relations,  and  in  their  bearing  upon 
tile  question  of  the  development  of  the 


writer's  teaching.  Such  attempts  must 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Epistles  themselves,  and  to  a  finer  appre- 
ciation of  the  Apostle's  nature  and  work. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  order  of  the 
Epistles  hi  the  New  Testament  is  not  their 
real  or  chronological  order.  The  mere 
placing  of  them  in  their  true  sequence 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  history ; 
and,  happily,  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
the  more  important  Epistles  can  be  stated 
with  sufficient  certainly. 

iw  2  Thess.  iii.  17 :  comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  21 ; 
CoL  iv.  18.  Rom.  xvi.  22  gives  inddentally 
another  example,  in  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  the  amanuensis:— "I,  Tertius, 
who  wrote  this  Epistle." 

U8  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  And  the  salutation  it- 
self follows  immediately  upon  an  emphatic 
daim  of  obedience  to  his  word  by  this 
Epistle  (iii.  14)         "o  Rom.  xvii.  25-27. 
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who  had  beguiled  the  unstable  Gauls,  he  ta^es  the  pen  into  his  own 
hand;  but,  before  he  adds  the  salutation,  he  uses  it  to  record 
the  final  condemnation  of  their  hollow  'motives,  and  the  final  asser- 
tion of  that  doctrine  of  the  cross,  to  which  this  very  form  of  reitera- 
tion adds  new  emphasis.  Nay  more,-— and  it  is  deeply  interesting 
that  such  a  personal  trait  of  the  Apostle  has  been  preserved  tou&— he 
appeals  to  the  large  bold  handwritiug,  so  characteristic  of  his  fervid 
temperament,  as  a  proof  of  the  emphasis  with  which  he  wrote  :—* 
"See  in  what  large  letters  I  have  written  to  you  with  inine  own 
hand ! "  ^*^  It  was  in  those  large  characters  that  he  traced  the 
words,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ" : — "  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth 
anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature."  **^ 

Two  general  remarks  relating  to  St.  Paul's  Letters  may  find  a 
place  here.  (1.)  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  extant 
letters  are  all  that  the  Apostle  wrote.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
strong  presumption,  and  some  slight  positive  evidence,  that  he  wrote 
many  which  have  not  been  preserved.  (2.)  We  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  concluding  too  much  from  the  contents  and  style  of 
any  Epistle;  as  to  the  fixed  bent  of  the  Apostle's  whole  mind  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  We  must  remember  that  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians  were  written  whilst  St.  Paul  was  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian  Church ;  and  that 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  written  between  those  to  the 
Galatians  and  the  Eomans.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  remind  us 
of  the  versatility  of  the  Apostle's  mind ; — ^to  show  us  how  thoroughly 
the  feelings  and  ideas  suggested  to  him  by  the  circumstances  upon 
which  he  was  dwelling  had  the  power  to  mould  his  utterances. 

§  14.  At  Corinth,  as  afterwards  at  Ephesus,  the  residence  of  Paul 
gave  occasion  to  one  of  those  early  outbreaks  against  Christianity  at 
great  seats  of  Greek  civilization  and  Roman  power,  which  portended 
future  persecution.  But  the  time-  had  not  yet  come  when  the 
Gentiles  surpassed  the  hostility  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  present  danger 
was  averted  by  the  wise  and  fair,  if  somewhat  contemptuous,  tolera- 
tion of  a  philosophic  governor.     Gallio,'**  the  proconsul  of  Achaia 


1*1  GaLvi.ll :  IBert  mjAucoif  vftZv  ypofi- 
fiairiv  eypai^a  rfj  ifLj}  X'M**'-  '^^^  seoBO 
is  altogether  loet  in  the  AV.  We  can 
hardly  fail  to  see,  by  way  of  contrast,  an 
affecting  allasion  to  the  constraint  nnder 
which  he  wrote,  with  his  arm  bound  to 
that  of  the  soldier  who  kept  him,  in  the 
salutation  to  the  Golossians  (iv.  18): — 
"  The  salutation  by  the  hand  of  me  Paul. 
Remember  my  bond*,'* 

i*»  GaL  vi.  11-18. 

1^  His  full  name,  Junius  Annaeus  Gal- 
lio.  was  derived  tnm  his  adoption  into  4ho 


finnlly  of  the  rhetorician  Lucius  Junius 
Gallio.  Gallio  appears  to  have  resigned  the 
government  of  Achaia  on  account  of  the  cli' 
mate  not  agreeing  with  his  health  (Seneca, 
Ep.  dv.) ;  and  we  know  that  he  was  again 
at  Rome  in  a.d.  54.  The  character  of  him 
which  his  brother  gives  is  in  accordance 
with  that  which  We  might  infer  from  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts:  nemo  mortdlMim 
mihi  tarn  dukis  est^  guom  hie  omnibus:  . 
and  again,  Gattimemfratrem  tneum,  quern 
nemo  mon  parum  amat,  etiam  qui  amare 
"ptn  nonpoleit.  And  Statins  says,  Hoc  plut 


A.n.  53. 
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under  Claudius,  was  the  brother  of  the  great  Seneca,  and,  like  him, 
imbued  with  learning  from  his  infancy.  When,  therefore,  the  Jews 
brought  Paul  before  his  tribunal,  on  the  charge  of  persuading  men 
to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law,  Gallio  stopped  the  case,  just  as 
Paul  was  opening  his  mouth  to  defend  himself,  declaring  that  he  would 
be  a  judge  of  actual  crimes,  but  not  of  doctrine,  and  names,  and  of 
their  law.  Natural  indignation  at  this  light  tr^tment  of  the  sacred 
Name  has  blinded  many  Christians  to  the  excellence  of  Gallio's 
conduct  as  a  magistrate,  administering  the  traditional  tolerant  policy 
of  Rome.  But  the  "  careless  Gallio"  stands  in  as  honourable  contrast 
to  the  Philippian  duumvirs,  as  Festus  does  to  the  venal  brother  of  ^ 
Pallas.  Even  when  he  suffered  the  Corinthian  spectators — whether 
they  were  favourable  to  St.  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by  anger  against 
the  Jews— to  seize  on  Sosthenes,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  to 
beat  him  before  the  tribunal,  Gallio's  calm  indifference  may  have 
saved  Corinth  from  one  of  those  frightful  tumults  between  Greeks 
and  Jews  which  desolated  such  cities  as  Alexandria  and  Qsesarea.'** 
The  result  of  the  tumult  seems  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Paul,  who  remained  a  good  while  at  Corinth  before  he 
took  his  leave  of  the  brethren  and  sailed  for  Syria.*** 

§  15.  The  Apostle  was  accompanied  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla  on 
his  departure  from  Cenchreas,  the  eastern  harbour  of  Corinth,  which 


quam  Senecam  dediste  mundo,  atU  dulcem 
gfneraue  CfdUionem.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  put  to  death  by  Nero,  *  as  well  as  his 
brother  Seneca,  but  not  at  the  same  time  " 
(Winer);  but  there  is  apparently  no  au- 
thority for  this.  Tacitus  describes  him 
(Ann.  XV.  73)  asfralrU  mmie  pavidum,  et 
pi'o  sua  incolumitate  mpplicem ;  and  Je- 
rome, in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  says 
that  he  committed  suicide  in  a.d.  65.  Of 
Seneca's  works,  the  De  Ira  is  dedicated  to 
GalUo. 

iM  Acts  xviiL  12-17.  Some  commentators 
give  a  difrerent  colour  to  the  whole  trans- 
action, supposing  Sosthenes  to  be  a  C!hris<' 
tian ;  but  the  language  of  St.  Luke  seems 
clearly  to  imply  that  Sosthenes  was,  at  this 
time  at  least,  a  prime  mover  of  the  Jewish 
tumult  in  his  character  of  "  chief  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  "  (ap^un/vaywyov),  in  which 
office  he  may  have  succeeded  Grispus.  If 
he  is  the  same  person  mentioned  as  ."  Sos- 
thenes our  brother  "  (1  Cor.  L  1),  he  may 
have  been  converted  at  a  later  period,  and 
haye  accompanied  Paul  to  Ephesus,  whence 
the  Epistle  was  written.  But  the  name 
was  too  common  for  much  stress  to  be  laid 
on  the  coincidence. 

U5  Acts  xviii.  18 :  trpof/u-eiVo?  -rifiipoi 
Uavdi.  Mr.  I^win  argues  that  the  shaving 


of  Paul's  head  at  Cenchrese  was  a  ceremony, 
marking  the  termination  of  the  vow, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  beoi  made 
at  the  time  of  the  Jews'  assault  upon  him ; 
and  as  a  vow  could  not  be  made  for  less 
than  a  month,  we  may  assume  that  the 
assault  was  made  soon  after  GaUio's  ar- 
rival, presuming  on  the  untried  temper  of 
the  new  proconsul,  say  in  July,  and  that 
St  Paul's  departure  was  in  Augugt,  in 
time  to  reach  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  a.d.  $3.  As  to  the  other 
view,  which  regards  this  Feast  as  the  Pen- 
tecost of  A.D.  54,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
naTrative  that  forbids  our  giving  a  wider 
extent  both  to  the  period  between  Gallio's 
arrival  and  the  tumult,  and  to  the  i^/Acpaf 
Uavas  after  the  latter  event ;  but  we  may 
well  believe  that  Paul  would  not  presume 
long  on  the  protection  of  the  proconsul 
{^^ahist  a  new  outbreak.  As  to  the  time 
required  for  the  voyage,  Mr.  Lewln  ob- 
serves that  in  a.i>.  58  Paul  sailed  from 
PhUippi  at  the  close  of  the  Passover,  and 
reached  Jerusalem  before  Pentecost,  having 
consumed  44  days  on  his  way.  But  as  he 
now  sailed  firom  Corinth  direct  for  Jeru- 
salem, the  space  between  the  beginning  or 
August  and  September  16  (the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  this  year)  would  be  sufficient). 
T  3 
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iay  on  the  Saronic  Gulf.^**  But  before  they  sailed,  a  ceremony  was 
performed  which  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  The  impres- 
sion  on  the  reader's  mind  is  that  Paul  himself  shaved  his  head  at 
Oenchreae,  because  he  had  a  vow ;  but  eminent  commentators  hold 
the  view,  which  is  at  least  equally  consistent  with  the  grammatical 
order  of  the.  passage,  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Aquila.^*'' 
In  either  case  we  see  the  Apostle — as  on  a  subsequent  occasion  ^*® — 
sanctioning,  if  not  practising  customs  which  proved  that  he  was  in 
no  eager  haste  to  cut  himself  off  from  conformity  with  his  Jewish 
brethren  in  things  indifferent.  The  question,  whether  his  conduct 
in  these  two  cases,  furnishes  an  example  to  Christians  in  support 
of  the  practice  of  vows,  is  too  much  a  matter  of  casuistry  to  be 
discussed  here. 

The  Apostle's  destination  was  Jerusalem ;  but  the  ship  in  which 
he  sailed  followed  the  most  common  route  across  the  ^gaean  from 
Corinth  to  Ephesus.  "  These  were  the  capitals  of  the  two  flourish- 
ing and  peaceful  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Asia,  and  the  two  great 
mercantile  towns  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  sea.  If  resemblances 
may  be  suggested  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
between  ancient  and  modem  times,  we  may  say  that  the  relation  of 
these  cities  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Greeks  to  each  other  was 
like  that  of  New  York  and  Liverpool.  ^  Even  the  time  taken  up  by 
the  voyage  constitutes  a  point  of  resemblance.  Cicero  says  that,  on 
his  eastward  passage,  which  was  considered  a  long  one,  he  spent 
fifteen  days,  and  that  his  return  was  accomplished  in  thirteen."^** 
Either  the  ship. was  bound  further  for  Syria,  or  Paul  found  another 
vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing,  so  that  he  only  made  a  few  days'  stay 
at  the  city  to  which  we  shall  presently  return  as  a  chief  place  of  his 
abode.  But  in  this  short  interval,  and  doubtless  on  the  Sabbath,, 
he  went  into  the  synagogue,  and  reasoned  with  the  Jews.  ^  They 
gave  an  earnest  of  that  readiness  which  they  soon  after  showed  to 
hear  the  Word,  by  entreating  Paul  to  remain  some  time  with  them ; 


M«  The  town,  of  which  the  insignificant 
ruins  retain  the  ancient  name  in  the  form 
of  Kikri,  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, being  the  emporimn  for  the  trade 
of  Corinth  with  the  East,  as  Lecheum,  on 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  was  with  Italy  and  the 
West  Cenchreee  was  70  stadia  (between 
8  and  9  miles)  from  Corinth,  by  a  road  the 
sides  of  Which  were  lined  with  tombs  and 
a  grove  of  cypresses.  At  the  time  of 
St  Paul's  Third  Missionary  Journey,  Cen- 
chree  had  a  church,  the  deaconess  of  which, 
Phoebe,  is  named  in  the  Epiaile  to  the  Bo- 
ma9?s(xvi.  1). 

M7  Acts  xviiL  18.  The  latter  view,  held 
by  Grotius,   has  been  defended   by  Dr. 


Howsou  (vol.  iL  c.  xii),  whose  arguments 
are  repUcd  to  by  Dean  Alford  (N.  T.  in  lac.') 
Vows  were  often  taken,  in  form  akin  to 
that  of  the  Nazarite,  but  of  temporary  obli- 
gation. Not  the  least  hint  is  given  as  to 
the  object  of  the  present  vow ;  unless  we 
connect  it  with  Paul's  haste  to  reach  Jeru- 
salem in  time  for  the  approaching  feast 
(ver.  21);  for  Josephns  mentions  a  vow 
which  included  the  cutting  off  the  hair, 
and  the  beginning  of  an  abstinence  from 
wine  30  days  before  offering  a  sacrifice. 
For  the  discussion  of  the  sufeiject,  see  Diet, 
of  ike  Bible,  art  NAZA&rre,  vol.  ii.  p.  472. 

i«  Acts  xxL  24. 

!•  Oonybeare  and  HowsmrvoL  i.  c.  xii.' 
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but,  bent  as  he  was  on  keeping  the  approaching  feast  at.  Jerusalem, 
he  bade  them  farewell,  with  the  promise,  soon  so  amply  redeemed, 
"  I  will  return  again  unto  you,  if  God  will."  It  was  no  small  con- 
solation for  his  departure,  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  remained  behind, 
apparently  at  Paul's  express  desire.^**  Their  house  became  the  home 
of  tiie  infant  church  of  Ephesus,  and  themselves  the  instructors  of 
Apollos. 

§  16.  Meanwhile,  Paul  pursued  his  voyage  to  Cassarea;  and,  landing 
there,  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  as  he  had  purposed.  That  this  visit 
was  but  hasty,  seems  indicated  by  the  brevity  of  the  record: — 
"  And  when  he  had  landed  at  Caesarea,  and  gone  up  and  saluted 
the  church,  he  went  down  to  Antioch."^**  But  the  Apostle's 
eagerness  to  pay  the  visit  may  assure  us  of  its  great  importance, 
which  we  can  understand  in  the  light  of  his  past  and  approaching 
career.  His  salutation  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  assembled  at  the 
Feast,  would  include  a  full  account  of  the  reception  of  the  Gospel 
by  the  Gentiles  in  Roman  colonies  and  Greek  capitals ;  and  the 
report^  while  gladdening  the  sincere  believers,  and  c<5nfirming  their 
Mth  in  the  full  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  would  provoke  new  sus- 
picion and  hostility  from  the  Judaizers.  Foreseeing,  we  may  feel 
sure,  his  great  coming  conflict  with  these  "  false  brethren  unawares 
crept  in,"  he  would  attach  more  importance  than  ever  to  a  full 
understanding  and  hearty  loving  union  with  James  and  the  tm6 
Christians  at  Jerusalem.  And,  while  they  learned  to  appreciate  his 
work,  what  he  saw  upon  this  visit  would  quicken  his  desire  to 
cement  that  union  by  the  means  on  which  he  ever  insists,  "  the 
fellowship  of  giving  and  receiving,"  and  to  fulfil  the  old  injunction 
with  which  his  brother  Apostles  had  sent  him  forth  to  the  Gen- 
tiles : — "  Only  they  would  that  we  should  rememher  the  poor,  the 
same  which  I  also  was  forward  to  do."'*^  For  Judaea  was  now 
being  ground  down  to  those  extremities  which  soon  provoked  the 
great  rebellion ;  and  Felix,  who  had  arrived  as  the  successor  of  Ven- 
tidius  Cumanus  about  midsummer,  a.d.  53,  had  entered  on  his 
course  of  servile  despotism  and  rapacity.^ 

From  this  visit  the  Apostle  went  forth  to  oppose  every  art  by 
which  the  Judaizers  tried  to  rob  the  Gentiles  of  their  Christian 
liberty,  but  to  insist  no  less  earnestly  on  the  ,duty  of  the  Gentile 
converts  to  contribute  of  their  wealth  to  their  suffering  Jewish 
brethren.  The  contribution  made  by  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  the 
poor  of  the  saints  in  Jerusalem  becomes  a  prominent  object  of  his 
labours.  He  represents  it  as  a  debt  due  from  the  former  to  the 
latter :  "  for  if  the  Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of  their 
spiritual  things,  their  duty  is  also  to  minister  to  them  in  carnal 

ISO  Acts  xviii.  19  :  KaKtivov^  KariKiirtv  I       >5»  Acts  xviii.  22.  i»  Gal.  ii.  10. 

avTov.  I       15«  See  Chap,  v.,  pp.  96,  97. 
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things."  And,  it  was  on  the  very  service  of  canying  these  con- 
tributions to  Jerusalem,  at  the  Pentecost  four  years  later,  that  no 
remonstrances  could  deter  him  from  risking  his  liberty  and  life.^** 

The  eagerness  of  the  Apostle,  on  the  latter  occasion,  tq  be  at  Je- 
rusalem on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  raises  a  presumption  that  this  too 
was  the  *'  feast "  which  he  was*  now  so  eager  to  keep  at  Jerusalem. 
(The  Pentecost  of  a.d.  54  fell  on  May  31.)  This  festival,  rather 
than  the  Passover,  had  now  acquired  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
"  the  feast J^  It  was  that  to  which  the  greatest  number  of  the  Jews 
went  up,  after  the  full  ingathering  of  the  harvest;  and  at  which, 
therefore,  Paul  would  find  the  largest  gathering  of  the  brethren  at 
Jerusalem.  This  view  is  supported  by  arguments  derived  from  the 
season  during  which  navigation  was  suspended,  and  the  length  of 
the  voyage  from  Ephesus  to  Caesarea.'**  On  this  view  it  would  be 
in  the  early  summer  of  B.C.  54  that  Paul  retiuned  to  Antioch,  for  the 
last  time,  having  completed  his  Second  Missionary  Journey,  This 
epoch  in  the  Apostle's  life  coincides  nearly  with  one  equally  marked 
in  civil  history.  It  was  on  the  12th  of  October,  a.d.  54,  th^t  the 
emperor  Claudius  was  murdered  by  his  infamous  consort  Agrippina, 
and  succeeded  by  the  young  Nero,  a  name  equally  hateful  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Lewin,  however,  arguing  chiefly  from  the  general  tenor  of 
the  chronological  data  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative, — ^and  especially  from  those  affecting  Paul's  stay  at  Co-, 
rinth, — ^holds  this  feast  to  have  been  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of 
A.D.  53,  which  fell  on  Sept.  16.  The  distinctive  name  of  "the 
Feast"  was. certainly  applied  not  only  to  the  Pentecost,  but  also  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  which,  falling  at  the  conclusion  of  all 
the  agricultural  labours  of  the  year,  seems  to  have  been  as  much 
frequented  by  the  native  Jews,  the  class  whom  Paul  would  be  especi-* 
ally  anxious  to  meet  on  this  occasion.  This  hypothesis,  moreover, 
by  allowing  us  to  place  the  commencement  of  Paul's  Third  Circuit 
at  the  very  beginning  6f  a.d.  54,  seems  to  agree  best>  with  the  dates 
of  the  Apostle's  three  years'  residence  at  Ephesus. 

iw  Rom.  XV.  25-2Y ;  1  C5or.  xvi.  1,  2 ;  Minionwry  Journey  (Acts  xxi.  1-3).    Dr. 

2  Cor.  viiL  1,  ix.  2, 12 ;  Acts  xix.  21,  xx.  3,  Howson  observes  that  only  very  favourable 

16,  xxi.  4, 10-lY.  weather  would  enable  Paul  to  accomplish 

155  Wieseler,  pp.  48-50.    The  course  of  a  his  purpose,  and  finds  in  the  brevity  of  the 

similar  voyage  is  more  particularly  de-  visit  to  Jerusalem  a  hint  that  it  was  not 

scribed  on  St  Paul's  return  from  his  T%ird  reached  in  time  for  the  Feast. 
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(A.)   THE  VISIT  OF  GALATIANS  II. 

This  is  the  best  place  to  examine  the 
opi^on  maintained  by  Mr.  Lewin,  that 
the  visit  of  Acts  xviii.,  and  not  the  mission 
to  Jerusalem  on  the  controversy  about  the 
circumcision  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  zv.), 
was  the  visit  which  Paul  paid  to  Jerusalem 
fourteen  years  after  that  which  ensued 
upon  his  conversion  (Galatians  IL  1).  Be- 
sides the  chronological  argument  fttun  the 
mode  of  cmnputing  the  fourteen  years  and 
'the  preceding  three  years,  Mr.  Lewin  relies 
on  the  object  which,  as  above  shewn.  Has 
visit  had— to  establish  the  unity  of  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  by  exhibiting 
the  harmony  between  the  Apostles  at  Je- 
rusalem and  the  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles. 
This  great  purpose  would  be  a  worthy 
ottject  of  that  "  revelation  "  by  which  Paul 
tells  us  that  he  went  up,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Lewin  finds  the  motive  of  the  assertion, 
"  /  must  by  aU  means  keep  this  feast  that 
Cometh  at  Jerusalem"  (Acts  xviiL  21). 

But  these  arguments  seem  by  no  means 
conclusive.  After  what  was  said  above  of 
the  interview  between  Paul  and  Barnabas 
and  the  other  Apostles,  it  seems  only  neces- 
sary to  observe,  in  one  word,  how  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Apostle  implies  an  earlier 
stage  of  his  ministry  (GaL  iL).  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  cifter  the  great  settlement  agreed 
to  at  Jerusalem  had  been  confirmed  by  his 
successes  in  Gralatia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
he  could  have  felt  It  necessary  to  ••  com- 
municate the  Grospel  privately  to  them  of 
reputation,"  or  have  felt  any  remnant  of 
doubt  *  lest  that  by  any  means  he  should 
run  or  had  run  in  vain  "  ? — ^nay,  is  not  the 
very  idea  of  such  privacy  at  this  period  of 
his  career  manifestly  absurd?  In  truth,  it 
seems  easy  to  draw  a  clear  and  most  un- 
portant  distinction  between  the  Apostle's 
relations  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  at 
these  two  periods  of  his  career.  On  the 
former  occasion  he  was  beset  by  the  new 
doubts  raised  by  the  Judaizers;  and  he 
had  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  cause 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  church  of  Antloch: 
"  without  were  fightiugs,  and  within  were 
fears."  But  on  the  second  Journey  he  had 
gone  forth  as  the  bearer  of  the  great  de- 
cision made  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  returned 
laden  with  fruits  which  that  decision  had 
aided  him  to  reap  in  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
where  the  enforcement  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
would  have  been  a  fatal  obstacle  to  success. 


Then  hia  own  mind  needed  a  final  con- 
firmation in  the  principles  of  Christian 
liberty  which  he  had  adopted  in  dealing 
with  the  Gentiles ;  now,  all  that  remained 
was  to  confirm  the  Jewish  Cbristiaos  in 
the  same  principles.  All  this  shews  the 
motive  of  his  anxiety  to  revisit  Jerusalem, 
but  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of 
Cfalatians  it. 

The  strongest  and  weakest  points  of  Mr. 
Lewin's  argument  renudn  to  be  noticed* 
He  connects  the  collection  for  the  poor  saints 
at  Jerusalem  with  the  inunction  laid  by  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  upon  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, "  that  we  should  remember  the  poor  " 
(Gahtt.  iL  11).  Now  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Third  Circuit  is  the  earliest  occa- 
sion on  which  we  trace  those  systematic 
collections  which  so  fuUy  carried  out  this 
principle.  But  does  it  follow  that  the  prin- 
ciple itself  was  only  agreed  upon  at  this 
time ;  nay,  that  it  had  not  been  acted  upon 
before?  llie  answer  is  at  hand  in  the 
Apqstie^s  comment, "  The  same  which  I  also 
was  forward  to  do."  It  was  the  principle 
of  his  whole  career,  and  not  of  one  stage  of 
that  career  only.  It  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  church  at  Antioch  in  the  relief  sent 
to  Jerusalem  during  the  tunine,  and  it 
now  becomes  more  prominent  than  ever, 
because,  from  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned, the  wants  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
l^ecame  now  more  than  ever  pressing.  But, 
moreover,  this  ii\junction  was  laid  by  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  upon  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas :  Paul  had  gone  up  by  revelation  to 
Jerusalem  toith  Barnabas,  taking  Titus 
with  them ;  and  it  was  to  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas  that  the  Apostles  gave  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  that  they  should  go  to 
the  Gentiles.  Where  is  one  word  or  hint 
of  Barnabas  being  with  Paul  on  this  occa- 
sion?—of  Titus,  of  whose  companionship, 
with  Paul  on  the  third  Journey  we  have 
distinct  mention,  but  who  never  appears 
upon  the  second  ?  Mr.  Lewin's  suggestion, 
that  Paul  might  have  taken  up  Barnabas 
on  the  voyage,  at  Cyprus,  or  that  Bar- 
nabas may  have  Joined  him  by  appoint- 
ment at  Csesarea,  needs  no  reAitation,  as  it 
has  no  basis  in  known  facts.  But  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  is  Was  impossible  for 
Barnabas  and  Titus  to  have  been  at  Jeru- 
salem with  Paul  at  the  close  of  the  second 
missionary  Journey,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances described  in  Galatians  ii.  For  how 
could  there  be  any  question  of  ■*  compelling 
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Titus,  being  a  Greek,  to  be  circumciagd  " 
years  after  tbe  Apostles  and  elders  and 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  had  decreed  that 
the  Gentiles  need  not  be  subjected  to  the 
rite?  And  as  to  Barnabas  (to  suspend 
for  a  moment  the  fatal  objection  from  the 
want  of  any  positive  evidence  of  his  pre- 
aence),  at  the  tune  when,  bfiing  at  Jeru- 
salem with  Paul,  he  conferred  with  the 
'  other  Apostles  concerning  their  work,  the 
result  of  that  conference  was  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  should  go  to  the  heathen. 
Accordingly,  after  the  former  visit  we  find" 
Paul  proposing  to  make  such  4  joint  visit 
to  the  churches, -a  plan  which  was  only 
altered  by  the  unhappy  difference  about 
John  Mark.  Surely,  had  the  agreement 
referred  to  in  Galatians  ii.  been  made  at 
a  time  subsequent  U)  this  quarrel,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  would  have  hastened  to  act  upon 
it  with  the  added  motive  of  perfecting 
tiieir  reconciliation  in  a  new  series  of  joint 
Vibours ;  and  Barnabas  would  have  been 
Paul's  companion  in  his  third  missionary 
Journey. 

For  these  reasons  we  adhere  to  the  view 
that  the  visit  recorded  in  Galatians  ii.  must 
be  identified,  by  Internal  evidence,  with 
that  of  Acts  XV. ;  and  we  have  seen  how  the 
interval  of  fourteen  years  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  supposition  that  this  visit  took 
place  in  a.d.  50. 

(B.)  THESSALONICA 
The  original  name  of  this  city  was 
Therma ;  and  that  part  of  the  Macedonian 
shore  on  which  it  was  situated  retained 
through  the  Roman  period  the  designation 
of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  The  history  of  the 
city  under  its  earlier  name  was  of  no  great 
note.  It  rose  into  importance  with  the 
decay  of  Greek  nationality.  Gassander  the 
son  of  Antipater  rebuilt  and  enlarged  it, 
and  named  it  after  his  wife  Thessalonica, 
the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
name  ever  since,  under  various  slight 
modifications,  has  been  continuous,  and  the 
city  itself  has  never  ceased  to  be  eminent. 


SalonUci  is  still  the  most  important  town 
of  European  Turkey,  next  after  Constanti- 
nople. Under  the  Romans,  when  Mace- 
donia was  divided  into  four  governments, 
Thessalonica  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
second ;  afterwards,  when  the  whole  was 
consolidated  into  one  province,  this  city 
became  practically  the  metropolis  Stiabo 
in  the  first  century  speaka  of  Thessalonica 
as  the  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia. 
It  was  the  chief  station  on  the  great  Roman 
Road,  called  the  Via  SgTiatia,  which  con- 
nected Rome  with  the  whole  region  to  tbe 
north  of  the  JEgean  Sea.  Placed  as  it  was 
on  this  great  Road,  and  in  connexion  with 
other  important  Roman  ways,  Thessalonica 
was  an  invaluable  centre  for  the  spread  of 
the  GospeL  In  fact  it  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Ephesus 
in  its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant. 
The  circumstance  noted  in  Acts  xviL  1 
that  here  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews 
in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  had  evidently 
much  to  do  with  the  Apostle's  plans,  and 
also  doubtless  with  his  success.  Trade 
would  inevitably  bring  Jews  to  Tnessa- 
lonica:  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  ever 
since,  they  have  had  a  prominent  place 
in  the  annals  of  the  city.  There  is  an 
arch  of  the  early  Imperial  times,  called  the 
Varddr  gate,  which  spans  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  at  its  western  extremity.  At 
its  eastern  extremity  is>  another  Roman 
arch  of  later  date,  and  probably  commemo- 
rating some  victoiy  of  Constantine.  The 
main  street,  which  both  these  arches  cross, 
and  which  intersects  the  city  from  east  to 
west,  is  undoubtedly  the  line  of  the  Via^ 
■JSgnatia. 

During  several  centuries  this  city  was 
the  bulwark,  not  simply  of  the  later  Greek 
Empire,  but  of  Oriental  Christendom,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus 
it  received  the  designation  of"  the  Orthodox 
City;"  and  its  struggles  are  very  pro- 
minent in  the  writings  of  the  Byzantine 
historians. 
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ST«  Paul's  third  missionary  journey  ;  his  arrest  at  Jerusalem, 

AND  imprisonment  AT  CJSSAREA.      A.D.  54  TO  A.D.  60. 

$1.  Extent  and  duration  of  Paul's  Third  Circuit  —  His  constant  conflict  with  ths 
Judaizers.  $  2.  Paul  in  Qalatia  — The  Judaizing  teachers  — The  Epistle  to  the 
Oalatians  written  from  Ephesus.  ^  3.  The  Church  of  Ephesus — Apoixoe  and  the 
Twelve  Disciples,  who  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John — Apollos  at  Corinth—' 
Paul's  arrival  at  Ephesus.  $  4.  He  preaches  hi  the  Synagogue,  and  is  rejected  bj 
the  Jews  —  Preaches  in  the  School  of  Tyrannus  —  Spread  of  the  Gospel  through 
proconsular  Asia — The  special  miracles  of  St.  Paul,  and  his  conflict  with  the  magical 
arts.  $  5.  Defeat  of  the  Jewish  exorcists  —  Burning  of  the  Books.  $  6.  Paul 
prepares  to  leave  Ephesus  —  Mission  of  Timothy  and  Erastus  to  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  —  Change  in  the  Apostle's  plan  owing  to  news  from  Corinth  —  State  of  the 
Corinthian  Church.  $  7.  Paul's  First  JSpittle  to  the  Corintiiiam  —  Internal  Evidence 
of  its  Date  and  Place.  $  8.  Question  of  a  former  Epistle  and  of  an  intermediate  visit 
to  Corinth.  $  9.  Contents  and  spirit  of  the  Epistle.  $  10.  Sequel  of  St.  Paul's  stay 
at  Ephesus  —  The  Riot  raised  by  Demetriua  $11.  Paul  sets  out  for  Macedonia — 
His  labours  at  Alexandria  Trpas — Disappointment  in  not  finding  Titus  there — He 
proceeds  to  Philippi  and  meets  Titus.  $  12.  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
—  Its  relation  to  the  missions  of  Timothy  and  Titus— Question  of  an  intermediate 
li^istle.  $  13.  Character  and  Contents  of  the  Epistle — Questions  about  the  parti- 
cular offender  and  the  opposition  to  St.  Paul's  authority — The  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
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Epistle.  $  14.  The  ApoeUe's  labours  in  Macedonia  and  niyricum — His  arrivid  at 
Corinth  —  The  Episile  to  the  Romans  —  Paul's  views  towards  the  West,  now  that 
his  work  in  the  East  was  done.  $  15.  Relation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Roman  Church— Its  mixed  Jewish  and  Gkntile  character— The  strong  Greek 
element  —  Paul's  personal  relations  to  the  Church  — Spirit  and  Contents  of  the 
Epistle.  $  16.  Paul's  journey  from  Corinth  through  Macedonia— Voyage  flrom 
Philippi  after  the  Passover — A  week  at  Troas,  and  a  fiE^ewell  Sunday — Death  and 
restoration  of  Eutychus.  $  17.  Voyage  to  Miletus  —  Discourse  to  the  Ephesian 
Elders.  $  18.  From  Miletus  to  Patara,  and  thence  to  Phoenicia— A  week  at  Tyre, 
and  another  Sunday  &rewelL  $  19.  From  Tyre  to  Csesarea  —  Riilip  the  Deacon 
and  his  daughters  —  Prophecy  of  Agabus  —  Journey  to' Jerusalem.  $20.  Paul's 
recq)tion  by  the  Churches — Dangers  firom  the  Judaizers  —  Thehr  calumnies—* 
Paul  joins  four  Nazarites  in  their  vow— Is  assaulted  in  the  Temple,  and  rescued  by 
the  tribune  Lysias- His  defences  to  ihe  people  and  before  the  Sanhedrim— Plot 
against  his  life — He  is  sent  to  Csesarea.  $  21.  His  defence  before  Felix,  and  two 
years'  imprisonment  at  CsBsarea  —  Felix  superseded  by  Festus. 

§  1,  It  was — according  to  the  different  views  explained  in  the  prer 
ceding  chapter — either  in  the  beginning,  or  towards  the  autumn,  of 
A.D.  54,  that  Paul,  after  another  considerable  stay  at  Antioch,^ 
started  again  upon  his  old  track,  and  "  went  over  all  the  country  of 
Galatia  and'  Phrygia  in  order,  confirming  the  disciples,"  and  also 
giving  directions  for  the  collection  on  behalf  of  the  poor  saints  at 
Jerusalem."  This  Third  Circuit  included  a  residence  of  no  less  than 
three  years  at  Ephesus ;  a  journey  through  Macedonia,  and  probably 
as  far  as  lUyricum,  which  brought  the  Apostle  to  Corinth,  where  he 
spent  the  three  winter  months  of  a.d.  67-58.  To  disconcert -a  Jewish 
plot  against  his  life,  he  returned  through  Macedonia,  and  embarked 
at  Philippi  after  the  close  of  the  Passover,  and  rejoined  the  compa- 
nions who  sailed  direct  from  Corinth  at  Alexandria  Troas.  Thence 
he  pursued  his  voyage,  the  course  of  which  we  are  able  to  ti*ace  day 
by  day,  along  the  coast  of  Ionia,  Caria,  and  Lycia,  and  across  the 
Pamphylian  and  Cilician  seas,  to  Tyre,  Ptolemais  (Acre),  and  Caesarea, 
whence  he  went  up  by  land  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
and  was  there  arrested  in  the  Temple.  The  duration  of  the  whole 
circuit  was  (according  to  the  two  dates  of  its  commencement)  either 
a  little  more,  or  a  little  less,  than  four  years.  The  companions  with 
whom  the  Apostle  started  on  this  journey  are  not  mentioned.  It 
seems  probable  that  Silas  remained  at  Jerusalem,  whence  he  had 
originally  been  sent  as  one  of  the  bearers  of  the  apostolic  edict ;  and 
we  next  find  him  as  the  associate  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  bearer  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.'  The  Acta  and  Epistles  con- 
tain abundant  proofs  that  Timothy  was  with  Paul  during  part  of 
the  circuit.    Titus,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  appears  in  the 

1  Acts  xviil.  23:  cT(~irpo(7fieiVas  ^/ui^pac  whether  the  "Silvanus,  a  falthfUI  brother,"' 

iKovdi.  of  this  passage,  is  the  same  person  as  the 

>  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2.  Silas  or  Silvanus  of  the  Acts  and  Pauline 

*  1  Peter  v.  12.    It  is,.however,  doubted  Epistles.    (6ee  chap.  xix.  $  17.) 
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2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  the  Apostle's  minister ;  and,  to 
pass  over  less  known  names,  Luke,  who  appears  to  have  joined  him 
Bt  Philippi,  furnishes  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  to  the  rest  of 
the  Apostle's  career,  down  to  both  his  imprisonments  at  Home. 

The  whole  proceedings  and  writings  of  the  Apostle  during  this 
journey  have  the  closest  relation  to  that  most  important  question 
'  with  which  his  recent  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  probably  connected : — 
What  was  to  be  the  relation  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the 
law  and  covenant  of  the  Jews  ?  .  Such  a  Church  as  that  of  Corinth, 
with  its  affiliated  communities,  composed  chiefly  of  Gentile  members, 
appeared  likely  to  overshadow  by  its  importance  th&  Mother  Church 
in  Judasa.  The  jealousy  of  the  more  Judaical  believers,  not  extin- 
guished by  the  decision  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  began  now  to 
show  itself  everywhere  in  the  form  of  an  active  and  intriguing  party- 
spirit.  This  disastrous  movement  could  not  indeed  alienate  the  heart 
of  St.  Paul  from  the  law  or  the  calling  or  the  people  of  his  fathers — 
his  antagonism  is  never  directed  against  these ;  but  it  drew  him  into 
the  great  conflict  of  the  next  period  of  his  life,  and  must  have  been  a 
sore  trial  to  the  intense  loyalty  of  his  nature.  To  vindicate  the 
freedom,  as  regarded  the  Jewish  law,  of  believers  in  Christ ;  but  to 
do  this,  for  the  very  sake  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Church; — 
was  to  be  the  earnest  labour  of  the  Apostle  for  some  years.  In  thus 
labouring  he  was  carrying  out  completely  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  elder  Apostles  at  Jerusalem ;  and  may  we  not  believe  that,  in 
deep  sorrow  at  appearing,  even,  to  disparage  the  law  and  the  covenant, 
he  was  the  more  anxious  to  prove  his  fellowship  in  spirit  with  the 
Church  in  Judaea,  by  "  remembering  the  poor,^  as  "  James,  Cephas, 
and  John"  had  desired  that  he  would?*  The  prominence  given, 
during  the  journeys  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  to  the  collec- 
tion to  be  made  amongst  his  Churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  at 
Jerusalem,  seems  to  indicate  such  an  anxiety.  The  great  Epistles 
which  belong  to  this  period,  those  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and 
Romans,  show  how  the  '^  Judaizing  "  question  exercised  at  this  time 
the  Apostle's  mind. 

§  2.  His  sharp  conflict  with  the  Judaizers  began  in  the  churches 
of  Galatia,  which  now  showed  a  lamentable  change  from  the  spirit 
with  which  they  had  received  the  Apostle  on  his  first  visit.*  Their 
fickle  minds  had  evidently  been  captivated  by  the  description  given 
by  the  Judaizers  of  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  Abraham,  till  they 
even  "  desired  to  be  under  the  law."  When  Paul  found  it  needful 
to  speak  plainly  of  the  bondage  into  which  they  were  thus  bringing 
themselves,  their  former  impulsive  love  was  turned  to  resentment, 
and  he  "  became  their  enemy  because  he  told  them  the  truth."  • 

4  GaL  ii.  10.  »  Gal  L  6,  iv.  11-20. 

•  GaL  iv.  16.     Sum  cx^P^  VftMV  yeyova  aKrfBwiav  Vfuv. 
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His  stay  among  them  was  prolmbly  brief,  as  he  had  to  redeem  his 
promise  to  the  Ephesians ;  and,  when  the  restraint  of  his  presencse 
was  removed,  the  Judaizing  teachers  no  longer  dissembled  their  per- 
sonal hostility  to  the  Apostle.  Like  the  same  class  of  enemies  at 
Corinth,  they  assailed  his  apostolic  authority,  and  represented  him 
as  having  derived  his  commission  from  the  older  Apostles,  whose 
views  (those  of  Peter  and  James  for  example)  •  they  probably  insi- 
nuated that  he  opposed.  Such  was  the  occasion  of  his  writing,  most 
probably  from  Ephesus  (a.d.  55),^  that  short  but  pregnant  Epistle  to 
the  Galaticms,  which  contains  the  plainest  possible  statement  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  refutation  of  the  Judaizing 
heresy,  equally  conspicuous  for  ingenuity  and  force  of  argument,  for 
indignation  against  the  false  teachers,  and  compassionate  love  for  the 
deluded  disciples  who  were  wronging  themselves  and  him.  He  re- 
cals  to  their  minds  the  Gospel  which  he  had  preached  amongst  them, 
and  asserts  in  solemn  and  even  awful  language  its  absolute  truth.' 
He  declares  that  he  had  received  it  directly  from  Jesus  Christ  the 
Lord,  and  that  his  position  towards  the  other  Apostles  had  always 
been  that,  not  of  a  pupil,  but  of  an  independent  fellow-labourer.  He 
sets  before  them  Jesus  the  Crucified,  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers,  and  as  the  pledge  and 
giver  of  freedom  to  men.  He  declares  that  in  Hinl,  and .  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  sonship  sent  down  through  Him,  men  have 
inherited  the.  rights  of  adult  sons  of  God ;  that  the  condition  re- 
presented by  the  Law  was  the  inferior  and'  j^eparatory  stage 
of  boyhood.  He  then  most  earnestly  and  tenderly  impresses 
upon  the  Galatians  ^he  responsibilities  of  their  fellowship  with 
Christ  the  Crucified,  urging  them  to  fruitfulness  in  all  the  graces 
of  their  spiritual  calling,  and  especially  to  brotherly  consideration 
and  unity. 

The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  can  be  fixed  with  tolerable 
certainty  by  internal  evidence.  That  it  was  written  after  Paul's 
second  visit,  is  proved  by  his  allusion  to  the  first;''  but  that  the 
interval  was  not  long,  may  be  inferred  from  his  mention  of  the  speed 
with  which  their  declension  had  followed  on  his  departure  :^°  and 
these  indications  are  confirmed  by  an  allusion  to  the  collection  which 
the  Apostle  had  been  making  for  the  poor  saints  of  Judasa  among 
the  Galatian  churches.^^  Mr.  Lewin  even  finds  an  allusion  to  the 
very  year,  in  the  remonstrance  against  the  observance  of  days,  and 
weeks,  and  months,  and  years ;  ^  as  the  Sabbatic  year  began  on  the 


»  The  date  of  the  Epistle  has  been  the 
spbject  of  much  controversy.  Some  refer 
it  to  the  Apostle's  stay  at  Oorinth. 

«  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 


11  Gal.  ii.  9 :  comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  We 
learn  from  this  passage  that  Paul  had 
already  instituted  in  Galatia  those  syste- 
matic  collections  on  the  first  day  of  the 


•  GaL  iv.  13.    to  vporepov.  |  week,  which  he  enjoins  upon  the  C!orin- 

>•  Gal.  i.  6 ;  iv.  18 ;  v.  7.  '  thians.  w  Gal.  iv.  10. 
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1st  of  Nisan  in  a.d.  55.  At  all  events  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  durii^  Paul's'residence  at  Ephesus. 

§  3.  Ephesus  may  be  regarded  as  the  central  object  of  this  third 
journey  of  the  Apostle  through  Asia  Minor.  The  city  well  deserved 
the  importance  which  the  Apostle  evidently  attached  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  promise  he  had  made  during  his  former  hasty  visit. 
What  Antiach  was  for  the  region  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  what  Corinth 
was  for  Greece,  what  Bome  was, — we  may  add — for  Italy  and  the 
West,  that  Ephesus  was  for  the  important  province  called  Asia. 
Indeed,  with  reference  to  the  spread  of  the  Church  Catholic,  Ephesus 
occupied  the  central  position  of  all.  This  was  the  meeting  place  of 
Jew,  of  Greek,  of  Roman,  and  of  Oriental.  Accordingly,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  was  to  stay  a  long  time  here,  that  he  might  found  a 
strong  Church,  which  should  be  a  kind  of  mother-church  to  Christian 
communities  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Asia. 

In  the  interval  between  the  visits  of  Paul,  a  new  religious  move- 
ment had  been  going  on  at  Ephesus,  under  the  impulse  of  one  whose 
'  name,  after  being  made  at  first  the  watchword  of  a  rival  party,  has 
been  handed  down  by  the  Apostle  himself  in  close  connection  with 
•his  own.  "A  certain  Jew  named  Apollos,  bom  at  Alexandria,  an 
eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  came  to  Ephesus.  This 
man  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  and,  being  fervent  in 
the  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
knowing  only  the  baptism  of  JohnJ** "  His  bold  utterances  in  the 
synagogue  attracted  the  notice  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  "  received 
him  " — probably  into  the  Christian  society  meeting  in  their  house — 
"  syad  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly."  This 
instruction  was  doubtless  in  the  way  of  conference,  for  we  do  not 
read  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  acting  as  public  teachers.  After  spendj 
ing  some  time  at  Ephesus,  Apollos,  being  desirous  of  passing  into 
Achaia,  carried  with  him  letters  from  the  brethren  at  Ephesus  to 
the  Corinthian  Church.  On  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  "  he  helped  them 
much  which  had  believed  through  grace ;  for  he  mightily  convinced 
the  Jews,  and  that  publicly,  showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus 
was  Christ."  "  His  eloquence,  acquired  probably  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Alexandrian  schools,  seems  to  have  presented  to  some  of  the 
Corinthian  converts  those  captivating  qualities  which  they  missed 
in  the  "plain  speech "  of  Paul ;  and' Apollos  was  raised,  by  no  choice 
of  his  own,  into  the  position  of  a  party  leader,  with  results  which 
we  have  presently  to  notice.  Meanwhile,  the  influence  of  the  work 
which  he  had  begun  at  Ephesus,  before  his  association  with  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  survived  his  departure.    Apollos  had  already  reached 


IS  Acts  xviiL  24,  25.  *AiroXAc6«  is  an 
abbreviated  form  of  'AiroAAwi'ioc ;  and  the 
Codex  Bezoe  has  the  latter  form,  or  (for  the 


reading   is   indistinct)   perhaps  'AiroAAo- 
8a>pof.     , 

1*  Acts  xviii.  25-28. 
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Corinth,  when  "  Paul,  having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts,  came 
to  Ephesus."  '*  Here  he  found  twelve  men,  who,  like  ApoUos,  are 
called  disciples ;  hut  who,  on  heing  asked  by  the  Apostle  whether 
they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  when  they  believed,  confessed 
their  ignorance  that  there  was  any  Holy  Ghost.  "  Unto  what  then 
were  ye  baptized?" — asked  Paul ;  and  they  said,  " Unto  John's  bap' 
tism."  Then,  in  the  langui^e  of  the  Baptist  himself,  Paul  explained 
to  them  that  John's  baptism  of  repentance  was  but  introductory  to 
faith  in  Him  who  should  come  after  him,  Christ  Jesus.  Upon  this 
the  men  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
imposition  of  Paul's  hands  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake 
with  tongues,  and  prophesied."  ^* 

In  this  narrative,  it  must  be  carefully  observed  that  "  the  baptism 
of  John,"  which  alone  ApoUos  knew,  and  which  he  began  by  teach- 
ing at  Ephesus,  was  a  form  of  Christian  belief,  quite  distinct  from  a 
certain  anti-Christian  heresy  which  sprang  up  at  an  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  maintaining  that  Jolm  the  Baptist  was 
the  Messiah.  The  question  of  the  precise  relation  of  the  form  of 
belief  held  by  ApoUos  and  the  others  to  tl^p  full  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  much  disputed ;  but  little  more  Ught  can  be  thrown 
upon  it  than  that  derived  from  Paul's  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
twelve  disciples.  We  are  led  to  suppose  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
baptism  of  John  and  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had  spread  widely, 
a^d  had  been  received  with  favour  by  some  of  those  who  knew 
the  Scriptures  most  thoroughly,  before  the  message  concerning  the 
exaltation  of  Jesus  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been 
received.  An  account  of  the  great  events  that  had  occurred  in  Pa- 
lestine seems  to  have  been  spread  abroad  by  Jews  who,  having 
visited  the  country  before  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  had  received  only  the  baptism  of  John,  and  had  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  relation  of  his  mission  to  that  of  Christ.  The 
belief  of  ApoUos  and  the  twelve  brethren  concerning  the  character 
and  work  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  recognition  of  the 
fuU  lordship  of  Jesus  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

§  4.  After  this  incident,  Paul  entered  on^  his  public  ministry  at 
Ephesus  according  to  his  usual  plan,  and  with  the  usual  result.  For 
three  months  he  spoke  boldly  in  the  synagogue,  "disputing  and 
persuading  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God."  Of  that 
same  congregation  who  had  been  so  eager  for  his  return,  some  indeed 
received  his  testimony,  but  others  were  only  hardened  and  disobe- 
dient, till  they  went  on  to  speak  evU  "  of  that  way  "  before  the  people. 
Thereupon  Paul,  as  at  Corinth,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  synagogue, 

"  Acts  xix.  1.  The  ai^wrepixa  /m^pij  seem 
to  be  the  highlands  about  the  sources  of 
the  Hermus  and  Maeander,   the   border- 


between  Phrygia   and   proconsular 


Asia,  at  which  the  Apostle  was  forbidden 
to  enter  Asia  on  his  Second  Circuit 
w  Acts  3dx.  1-T. 
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takitig  with  him  the  disciples  as  a  separate  congregation,  which  met 
in  the  school  of  a  certain  Tyrannus  (doubtless  a  professional  lecturer 
on  rhetoric  and  philosophy),  where  he  discoursed  daily  for  two  full 
years.  That  long  period  gave  an  opportunity  for  all  the  people  of 
Asia  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks. 
The  phrase  used  by  St.  Luke  seems  to  imply  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  through  the  province  by  the  Apostle's  personal  ministry  in 
tours  undertaken  from  Ephesus  as  his  head-quarters.  For  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  narrative  furnishes  no  account  of  PauFs  occu- 
pations during  the  two  years  of  his  Ephesian  ministry ;  save  those 
touching  allusions  of  his  own  at  a  later  time,  to  his  serving  the  Lord 
with  all  humility  of  mind,  amidst  sorrows  and  trials  from  the  plots 
of  the  Jews, — ^to  his  teaching  from  house  to  house,  as  well  as  pub- 
licly,— ^to  his  not  ceasing  to  warn  every  man  night  and  day  with 
tears.*^  Instead  of  such  details,  the  writer  of  the  Acts  seems  to  have 
been  intent  on  exhibiting  Ephesus, — the  capital  of  the  civilization, 
idolatry,  and  corruption  of  the  richest  province  of  the  Roman  empire 
— as  the  scene  of  a  signal  ccHiflict  between  the  kingdom  of  Satan  and 
the  kingdom  of  light. 

For  Paul's  teaching  was  confirmed  by  "  special  miracles  " — mira- 
cles of  no  ordinary  nature,  so  that  from  his  body  were  brought 
unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  the  diseases  departed 
from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them."  *?  This  most 
striking  mode  of  conveying  healing  power  by  the  mere  contact  of  an 
object  seemed  peculiarly  to  challenge  comparison  with  the  many 
forms  of  magic  suid  incantation  that  were  rife  at  Ephesus.  "  It  is 
evident  that  the  arts  of  sorcery  and  magic — all  those  arts  which  be- 
token belief  in  the  presence  of  a  spirit,  but  not  of  a  Holy  Spirit — 
were  flourishing  here  in  «great  luxuriance."  ^*  It  was  to  be  clearly 
shown  that  Paul's  miracles  were  Wrought  by  no  such  arts,  but  by^ 
the  healing  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself. 

§  5.  The  Jews  were  the  first  to  challenge  a  decisive  contest,  in. 
the  spirit  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  confessed  the  source  of  their 
own  exorcisms  when  they  accused  our  Saviour  of  casting  out  devilfi 
by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils.  'Every  province  was  infested 
with  itinerant  Jewish  magicians,  like  Simon  Magus  and  Elymas. 
Seeing  probably,  like  Simon,  a  new  form  of  charm  in  the  Twm^  of 
Jems,  certain  of  these  "vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,"  attempted  to 
use  it  upon  those  possessed  With  evil  spirits,  saying,  "  We  adjure 
you  by  Jesus,  whom  Paul  preacheth."    In  one  case,  the  experiment 

17  ActQ  XX.  19,  20.  31.  the  rest  of  the  Apostles ;  and  a  similar  like- 

ly Acts  xix.  8-1&   ivKOficic  ov  t«c  rvxov-     Bess  has  been  observed  in  Paul's  conferring 

cw.  The  fact  that  Paul  performed  miracles     the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  twelve  disciples 

of  the  same  extraordinary  character  as  those  ,  to  the  work  of  Peter  and  John  at  Samaria. 

of  Peter  at  Jerusalem  (Acti  v.  16)  has  a         ^  Maurice,  Unity  of  tfie  New  Tettamentt 

manifest  bearing  upon  his  equality  with  |  p.  615. 
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led  to  a  result  as  decisive  as  it  was  unexpected.  The  seven  sons  of 
a  Jewish  chief  priest,  named  Sceva,  engaged  in  such  an  exorcism ; 
and  we  can  fancy  the  parade  of  gestures  and  mutterings  with  which 
they  "  mopped  and  mowed  "  around  the  patient ;  when  suddenly  the 
evil  spirit  found  a  voice  to  repeat  -the  confessions  which  the  powers 
of  darkness  had  so  often  made  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul  himself,  and 
cried  out  ^*  Jesus  I  know  (acknowledge),  and  Paul  I  know;  but 
who  are  ye  ?"  As  the  cry  was  uttered,  the  possessed  man  attacked 
his  exorcists  and  overpowered  them,  so  that  they  fled  out  of  the 
house  naked  and  wounded,  exposing  their  shameful  failure  to  the 
public  gaze.* 

The  affair  became  known  to  all  the  Greeks  and  Jews  who  dwelt  at 
Ephesus;  and  this  signal  proof  of  the  Apostle's  command,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  over  the  world  of  spirits  caused  fear  to  fall  upon  all 
men,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified.  A  new  prac- 
tical effect  was  produced  even  among  those  who  had  already  be- 
lieved ;  and  many  who  seem  to  have  been  slow  to  abandon  magic  arts, 
now  confessed  and  showed  their  deeds.^  To  confession  they  added 
sacrifice,  bringing  forth  piles  of  those  books  containing  the  formula 
of  magic,  which  derived  their  very  name  from  the  city,^  and  formed 
most  valuable  articles  of  merchandise,  to  be  publicly  burnt.  The 
total  value  of  the  books  thus  destroyed  was  computed  at  50,000 
denarii,  or  about  1770?.  The  evangelist,  who  records  this  great 
blow  to  magic  as  a  decisive  triumph  of  Christian  truth,^  might  well 
have  been  astounded,  if  he  had  seen  such  arts  revived  in  Christian 
countries,  and  tampered  with,  if  not  believed  in,  by  Christian  men. 

§  6.  It  was  shortly  after  this  affair  that  Paul,  having  now  spent 
two  years  and  a  quarter  at  Ephesus,  b^an  to  make  arrangements 
for  his  further  journey  into  Greece.  St.  Lu^e  tells  that  **^Paul  pur- 
posed in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  After  I  have  been  there,  I  must 
ako  see  Borne.  So  he  sent  into  Macedonia  two  of  them  that  minis- 
tered unto  him,  Timotheus  and  Erastus ;  but  he  himself  stayed  in 
Asia  for  a  season."  ^  The  natural  inference  would  be  that  Paul  in- 
tended to  pursue  his  former  route  through  Macedonia  to  Corinth, 
and  that  the  mission  of  Timothy  and  Erastus  was  to  prepare  the  Ma- 
cedonian and  Achaian  Churches  for  his  visit,*'  and  especially  to  get 


»  Acts  xix.  13-16.  The  words  Karaiev- 
pKvcra?  avrmv  i<rxv<re  kot  avrmv  evidently 
imply  a  severe  straggle. 

*^  reus  irpo^eis  avrnv,  that  is,  those  evil 
practices,  the  natare  of  which  appears  from 
the  context,  not  their  every-day  life. 

**  'E^o-ta  ypdfiiiara.  These  are  said  to 
have  been  for  the  most  part  sentences 
copied  from  the  inscriptions  on  various 
parts  of  the  idol,  and  sold  at  an  hnmense 


price  as  charms. 

M  Acts  xix.  20.  *•  So  mightily  grew  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  prevailed." 

M  Acts  xix.  21,  22.  It  is  hnportant  to 
observe  how  definitely  the  visit  to  Rome 
formed  a  part  of  the  Apostle's  plan,  as  we 
also  learn  twm  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

M  1  Cor.  iv.  17.  The  intention  that  Ti- 
mothy should  go  on  from  Macedonia  to 
Corinth  is  also  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  10. 
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ready  the  obntribution  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  according  to 
the  plan  which  the  Apostle  had  appointed  for  the  Churches  of  Ga- 
latia : — "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by 
him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gather- 
ings when  I  come."  ^  But  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  the  mission  of 
Timothy  had  a  further  object : — "  to  bring  you  into  remembrance 
of  my  ways  which  be  in  Christ."  We  shall  soon  see  how  needful  it 
was  thus  to  recal  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Corinthians  those  apos- 
tolic lessons  and  examples,  the  impression  of  which  had  been  well 
nigh  effaced  by  party  spirit  and  moral  corruption. 

It  is  plain  that  the  order  of  this  journey  is  quite  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  that  St.  Luke's  "  Macedonia  and  Achaia  "  may  quite 
as  well  mean  "  Achaia  'and  Macedonia,"  if  this  order  be  required 
by  other  evidence.  Such  evidence  we  seem  to  have  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  himself ;  for,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^ 
written,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  from  Macedonia  in  the  course  of 
this  journey,  he  describes  his  plan  as  follows.  After  expressing  his 
earnest  hope,  confirmed  anew  from  what  had  occurred  meanwhile, 
that  they  would  continue  to  acknowledge  to  the  very  end  the  truths 
that  he  had  preached  and  written  to  them,  he  adds : — "  And,  in  this 
confidence,  I  was  minded  to  come  unto  you  before,  that  ye  might 
have  a  second  benefit,  and  to  pass  by  you  into  Macedonia,  and  to 
come  again  out  of  Macedonia  unto  yon,  and  of  you  to  be  brought  on 
my  way  toward  Judaea."  ^  Here  we  have  the  plan  of  a  journey 
with  the  same  general  object  as  that  described  in  the  Acts,  embrac- 
ing both  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  only  in  the  opposite  order,  and 
ending  by  a  return  to  Jerusalem,  in  order,  as  we  afterwards  learn,  to 
carry  thither  the  contributions  of  the  Gentile  Churches.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same 
journey,  and  the  variation  in  the  order  presents  no  real  difficulty.^ 
But,  though  unimportant  as  a  matter  of  criticism,  this  variation  is 
of  deep  interest  in  connection  with  the  Apostle's  career,  and  with  his 
relations  to  the  Church  of  Corinth.  The  strong  asseverations,  which 
follow  the  passage  just  quoted,  that  there  was  no  fickleness,  no  Tea, 
yea !  and  Nay,  nay  I  in  these  his  plans,  any  more  than  in  his  doc- 
trine— an  language  that  might  seem  extravagant  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  making  a  journey  at  one  time  rather  than  another — lead 
up  to  the  very  cogent  motives  that  caused  the  Apostle  to  change 
his  plan : — "  Moreover,  I  call  God  as  a  witness  to  my  soul,  that  to 
spare  you  I  came  not  as  yet  unto  Corinth :  .  .  .  .  But  I  determined  . 
this  with  myself,  that  I  would  not  come  again  to  you  in  sorrow:" — 

M  1  C!or.  xvi.  1,  2.         ^2  Cor.  I.  15, 16. 


» It  is  perfectly  in  -keeping  with  the 
practice  of  the  best  historians,  that  St.  Luke, 
writing  after  the  event,  should  have  de- 
scribed the  Apostle's  plan  hi  its  uUimate 


form,  without  encumbering  his  narrative 
with  an  account  of  the  intermediate  inten- 
tions, or  feelhig  it  necessary  to  explain  that 
Timothy  and  Erastus  were  sent  forward 
before  the  change  of  plan. 
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and  then  he  says  how,  amidst  the  former  sorrow  thus  referred  to,  he 
had  written  his  First  Epistle,  not  to  grieve  them,  but  that  they  might 
know  the  abundance  of  his  love  for  them."  ^ 

.  That  First  Epistle  explains  the  source  of  all  this  sorrow,"^  and  the 
influence  it  had  on  the  Apostle's  change  of  plan.  Certain  brethren, 
who  came  to  Ephesus  from  Corinth,  and  whom,  with  true  Christian 
honour,  he  mentions  by  name,  had  brought  him  afflicting  news 
concerning  the  Corinthian  church :  ^  It  hath  been  declared  unto  you 
my  brethren,  by  those  of  the  house  of  Chlo(5,  that  there  are  conten- 
tions among  you."  ^  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  The  Church  had 
been  disgraced  by  scandalous  immorality,  without  any  censure  upon 
the  offender,  and,  amcHig  other  grave  disorders  in  worship,  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  been  profaned  into  a  riotous  feast.  Now  comes  out  the 
character  of  Paul.  A  man  of  his  fearless  plain-speaking  zeal  might 
perhaps  have  been  expected  to  hasten  to  Corinth,  and  combat  with 
the  evil  in  person.  But  he  takes  counsel  of  a  kindlier  wisdom.  To 
spare  them,  he  delays  his  visit  to  Corinth,  and  determines  to  make 
his  journey  by  way  of  Macedonia  first ;  then  to  stay  a  while  at 
Corinth,  and  probably  to  winter  there,  and  to  be  brought  on  by  them 
on  his  further  journey.  Meanwhile  he  resolved  to  stay  at  Ephesus 
till  Pentecost,  to  improve  his  growing  success — "  a  great  and  effectual 
door  is  opened  unto  me  " — and  to  combat  the  "  many  adversaries," 
of  whom  we  shall  soon  hear  more.  In  case  Timothy,  who  hiad' 
already  been  sent  into  Macedonia,  apparently  with  directions  to  wait 
for  Paul  at  Corinth,  should  arrive  there,  he  is  commended  to  their 
regard,  in  terms  which  imply  a  fear  of  insult  from  the  Anti-Pauline 
party,  and  they  are  bidden  to  send  him  forth  in  peace,  that  he  might 
return  to  Paul.^* 

§  7.  While  thus  arranging  his  plans  so  as  to  give  his  disciples  at 
Corinth  a  space  for  repentance  before  his  arrival,  he  stimulated  them 
to  that  repentance,  and  gave  directions  for  that  reformation  of  their 
disorders  which  would  prepate  for  his  coming  to  them  in  joy  and 
peace,  by  writing  the  letter  from  which  the  above  particulars  have 


»  2  CJor.  i.  12— ii.  10.  »  1  Cor.  i.  11, 12. 
'  »» 1  Cor.  xvi.  1-11.  There  is  a  distinct 
intimation  of  Paul's  change  of  route  in  the 
words  MoKeBoviav  yap  8iepxo/uuu  (ver.  5). 
Comparing  w.  3  and  6,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether-  the  Apostle  now  adhered  to  his  pur- 
pose of  returning  to  Jerusalem,  or  whether 
he  intended  to  send  the  collection-by  mies- 
sengers  from  Corinth,  while  he  himself 
Went  forward  on  his  contemplated  jbumey 
to  Rome.  We  shall  see  presentlj  how  it 
happened  that  he  returned  after  all  through 
Macedonia.  The  absence  of  Timothy  from 
Ephesus  when  the  Epistle  was  written  is 
indicated  also  by  the  omission  of  his  name 


fix>m  the  superscription.  It  appears  flrom 
1  Cor.  fv.  \1  (especially  the  words  "for  this 
cause  ")  that,  even  at  the  tbne  of  Timothy 's 
departure,  the  Apostle  had  heard  enough 
of  what  was  going  on  at  Corinth  to  make 
him  feel  the  necessity  of  reminding  them 
of  "  his  ways  in  Christ ;"  unless  we  may 
suppose  that,  this  was  a  fiirther  ii^Junction 
written  to  Timothy  in  Macedonia.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Lewin  coqjectures  that, 
when  Paul  changed  his  plan,  he  sent  to 
recal  Timothy,  whose  arrival  at  Corinth 
seems  to  be  referred  to  doubtfully  in  chap, 
xvi.  10;  but  we  must  not  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  contingent  sense  of  iav  6i. 


B.C.  57. 


FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 
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been  gathered,  the  First  EpisUe  to  the  Corinthians,  Its  contents 
give  decisive  indications  of  its  date  and  place :  it  was  written  after 
Paul's  second  visit  to  Galatia ;  **  after  the  mission  of  Timothy,  and 
Erastus ;  ^  and  after  the  change  in  the  Apostle's  plans.  St.  Paul 
alludes  to  his  being  still  in  Asia,  and  at  Ephesus,  whence  he  was  con- 
templating his  departure  at  the  ensuing  Pentecost ;  **  circumstances 
which  fix  the  date  to  the  spring  of  his  last  year's  residence  at 
Ephesus  (a.d.  57).  The  suggestion,  that  the  date  may  be  more 
exactly  fixed  to  the  season  of  the  Passover  by  the  allusion  to  that 
feast,  is  both  ingenious  and  reasonable.^  The  Epistle  was  no  doubt 
sent,  as  the  subscription  states,"  by  the  hands  of  Stephanas,  Fortu- 
natus  and  Achaicus,  who  had  lately  come  from  Corinth,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  and  who  are  especially  commended  to  the  honourable 
regard  of  the  Church.*'  The  supposition  that  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Titus  seems  to  be  negatived  by  the  absenceof  any  mention 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  that  mission  of  his  on  which  so  much  stress  is 
laid  in  the  second,^  and  which  evidently  took  place  shortly  after  the  . 
despatch  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  while  Paul  was  still  at  Ephesus ; 
as  he  expected — though  his  anxiety  caused  him  to  expect  it  too 
soon — to  meet  Titus  at  Troas  on  his  return  from  Corinth.^*  The 
allusion  to  the  presence  of  ApoUos  is  not  only  important  as  another 
mark  of  time,  but  as  an  indication  of  his  complete  concord  with 
Paul  in  the  reproofs  addressed  to  the  Corinthians  for  making  parties 
ill  the  name  of  the  Apostle  and  himself.  It  would  seem  that  Paul 
wished  him  to  go  to  Corinth  with  the  bearers  of  the  Epistle  and  enforce 
its  admonitions,  but  that  Apollos,  with  wise  delicacy,  preferred  to  post- 
pone his  visit,  lest  his  presence  should  rather  inflame  the  dissensions ; 
— "As  touching  our  brother  Apollos,  I  greatly  desired  him  to  come 
unto  you  with  the  brethren  :  but  his  will  was  not  at  all  to  come  at 
this  time;  but  he  will  come  when  he  shall  have  a  convenient 
time.''^^* 

§  8.  Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  St.  Paul  wrote  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.     But  besides  the  occasion  furnished 


«  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.      «  1  Cor.  iv.  17,  xvt  10. 

^  1  Cor.  xvi.  8, 19.  Ephesus  is  named  as 
the  place  whence  the  Epistle  was  written 
hoth  in  Vatican  MS.  and  the  Coptic  Version. 

»  1  Cor.  V.  6-8.  The  Passover  fell  this 
year  on  April  1st.  The  inference  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  after  the  tumult  ex- 
cited by  Demetrius — ^from  the  idea  that  it 
is  alluded  to  figuratively  in  the  passage, 
*<  if,  after  the  manner  of  man  (jcajr^L  SyBfm- 
mv,  tectmdum  homing,  '  as  a  man  may 
do'),  I  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus" 
(1  Cor.  XY.  32)— is  at  least  doubtful.  The 
contrary  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
absence  of  any  clearer  allusion,  compared 
N.  T.  HIST. 


with  the  distinct  mention  in  the  2nd  Epistle 
of  "  our  ti;ouble8  which  came  to  us  in  Asia, 

insomuch  that  we  despaired  even  of 

life"  (2  Cor.  i.  8),  and  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus  directly 
after  the  tumult  (Acts  xx.  1). 

»It  must  be  remembered  that'  these 
subscriptions  to  the  Epistles  are  no  part  of 
the  original  documents,  and  only  express 
opinions  of  various  degrees  of  probability. 
Some  of  them,  however,  have  the  authority 
of  high  antiquity. 

9r  1  Cor.  xvi.  17, 18. 

»  2  Cor.  xii.  18. 

»  2  Cor.  iL  12, 13.        «  1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 
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by  the  information  received  from  those  of  the  house  of  Ohloe,  we 
learn  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  enquiry  from 
the  Corinthians  themselves  upon  certain  questions  of  great  import- 
ance;*^ which  letter  was  brought  to  Ephesus  by  Stephanas  and 
Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  the  same  brethren  who  carried  back  the 
Apostle's  answer.*^  But  further,  it  is  now  generally  supposed  that 
.the  Epistle  contains  allusions  to  a  visit,  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts, 
which  Paul  paid  to  Corinth,  during  the  first  half  of  his  stay  at 
Ephesus,  and  to  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Church  soon  after 
this  visit,  and  before  that  which  is  now  called  the  First  Epistle. 
The  ingenuity  of  these  conjectures  has  caused  them  to  be  perhaps  too 
hastily  received.  The  hypothesis  of  a  former  Epistle,  which  is  not 
now  extant,  rests  on  the  slight  evidence  of  a  single  allusion.*'  The 
arguments  for  the  supposed  visit  to  Corinth  are  derived  entirely  from 
the  use  in  certain  passages  of  the  phrases,  the  third  time,  again,  and 
so  forth  ;  but,  so  long  as  they  are  not  proved  incapable  (as  Paley  has 
shewn)  of  another  interpretation,  they  cannot  be  held  conclusive  in 
the  absence  of  direct  historic  evidence.**    But,  at  all  events,  the 


«>  1  Cor.  vii.  1. 

^  1  Cor.  xvi.  17, 18 :  comp.  ver.  12. 

^  1  Cor.  V.  9 :  eypai^a  vfJiiv  iv  vg  iin<r- 
Tokji,  #c.T.A.,  •'  r  urate  to  you  in  the  letter 
[not,  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  in  a  letter]  not 
to  keep  company  with  fornicators ;  yet  not 
altogether  with  the  fornicators  of  this  world, 
or  with  the  covetous  or  extortioners  or 
idolaters — for  then  must  ye  needs  go  out 
of  the  world*;— but  now  I  wrote  to  you 
{intvl  fie  eypa\f/a  vfiZv]  not  to  keep  com- 
pany, if  any  man  tfiat  is  caUed  a  brother 
b8  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater, 
&c. ;"  —  where  the  repetition  of  the  same 
word,  eypai^a,  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by 
the  contrasted  tenses  /  urote  and  1  have, 
written.  There  may  certainly  be  a  contrast 
between  a  general  direction,  which  had  been 
given  in  a  former  letter  and  misunderstood, 
and  its  plainer  repetition  now  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gross  sin  which  had  arisen. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  well-known  use 
«f  the  Aorist  as  a  Present  Indefinite  (which 
it  clearly  is  in  ver.  11)  allows  us  to  take  the 
passage  as  an  emphatic  reiteration,  rather 
than  as  a  contrast  (like,  the  very  similar 
reiteration  in  1  John  ii.  12-14) :  ••  /  torite 
to  you  in  my  letter,"  &c ;  only  do  not  mis- 
understand me,  •*  for  now  lurite  to  you,"  &c. 
The  fact  that  the  occasion  of  the  iqjunction 
has  just  been  alluded  to  as  new  nuitter 
(1  Cor.  V.  1)  is  a  strong  argument  against 
any  former  letter  in  reference  to  it ;  and, 
moreover,  the  hypothesis  that  the  Apostle, 
on  his  supposed  visit  to  Corinth,  had  pro- 


nounced a  judgment  on  this  matter,  which 
he  now  emphatically  repeats,  seems  to  be 
negatived  by  ver.  3 :  "  I  verily,  a«  absent 
in  body  but  present  in  spirit,  have  Judged 
already,  as  though  I  were  present,  concern- 
ing him  that  hath  so  done  this  deed;" — 
referring  to  the  Judgment  of  excommuni- 
cation which  he  goes  on  to  pronoimce. 

**  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  rpCrov  tovto  eroifiwi 
ex(o  e\9eiv  irpbf  v/uia$,  and  xiii.  1,  rpiroy 
TOVTO  epxofjiai  irpb$  vfia?.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  rpCrov  here  refers  to  an 
intention,  and  not  necesearily  to  a  visit. 
2  Cor.  xii.  21,  /utrj  wdXtv  ekOovra  fit  rairei- 
vm<T7i  6  Beoi:  here  certainly  the  natural 
sense  is  "  lest  on  my  coming  again  (t.  e. 
for  the  second,  not  the  third  time)  God 
should  humble  me,"  rather  than  "  Crod 
should  humble  me  again;"  and  this  may 
serve  to  explain  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  eicpiva  ixrf  ird\i.v 
iv  Xvrni  irphq  v/uia;  i\9eiv,  where  the  ei' 
XviTT}  seems  to  be  inserted  between  the 
froAii'  and  e\0elv  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  context  and  of  the 
Kpistle  seems  to  be,  not  that  he  feared 
having  to  pay  them  a  second  sorrowful 
visit,  but  that,  after  having  had  so  much 
Joy  when  first  he  preached  the  Gospel 
among  them,  he  would  not  expose  them 
and  himself  to  pain  and  humiliation  on  his 
return.  2  Cor.  xiii.  2,  irpoetpijica  k<u  irpo- 
Aeytu,  cix  irap«i>i'  r6  Stvrtpov,  koI  airitv  vvv, 
ftirnishes  an  argument  for  the  theory,  by 
taking  vapav  and  amav  as  parallel  respec- 
tively to  n-po«ipi}Ka  and  n-poAeyw.    But  it  is 
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decision  of  this  doubtful  question  is  of  little  consequence  compared 
with  the  ample  evidence,  furnished  by  the  Epistle  itself,  of  the 
sleepless  vigilance  and  untiring  affection  with  which  Paul  kept  up 
communication  with  the  Church  at  Corinth,  amidst  all  his  troubles 
and  conflicts  at  Ephesus, — a  striking  instance  of  "  that  which  came 
upon  him  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches." 

§  9.  This  varied  and  highly  characteristic  letter,  addressed  not 
to  any  party,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  large  Judao-Gentile 
church  of  Corinth,^  was  called  forth  first,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  infor- 
mation the. Apostle  had  received  from  members  of  the  household  of 
Chloe  that  there  were  divisions  in  the  Church ;  that  parties  had  been 
formed  which  took  the  names  of  Paul,  of  ApoUos,  of  Cephas,  and 
of  Christ;** — secondly  by  the  moral  and  social  irregularities  that 
had  begun  to  prevail,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  and  scandalous 
example  was  that  a  believer  had  taken  his  father's  wife,  without  being 
publicly  condemned  by  the  Church  f^  to  which  we  must  add  one 
doctrinal  error,  of  those  who  said  "  that  there  was  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead :  "  ^ — thirdly,  by  the  enquiries  that  had  been  specially  addressed 
to  St.  Paul  by  the  Church  of  Corinth  on  several  matters  relating  to 
Christian  practice.  It  is  probable  that  the  teaching  of  ApoUos  the 
AleiLandrian,  which  had  been  characteristic  and  highly  successful,** 
had  be6n  the  first  occasion  of  the  divisions  iu  the  Church.  We 
may  take  it  fw  granted  that  his  adherents  did  not  form  themselves 
into  a  party  until  he  had  left  Corinth,  and  therefore  that  he  had 
been  some  time  with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus.  But  after  he  had  gone, 
the  special  Alexandrian  features  of  his  teaching  were  remembered 
by  those  who  had  delighted  to  hear  him.  Their  Grecian  intellect 
was  captivated  by  his  broader  and  more  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  The  connection  which  he  taught  them  to  per- 
ceive between  the  revelation  made  to  Hebrew  rulers  and  prophets 
and  the  wisdom  by  which  other  nations,  and  especially  their  own, 
had  been  enlightened,  dwelt  in  their  minds.  That  which  especially 
occupied  the*  ApoUos  school  must  have  been  a  philosophy  of  the 


admitted,  that  the  latter  clause  maj  meau 
"  OS  ij  I  were  present  a  second  time,  though 
now  absent,"  and  assuredly  the  most  na- 
tural reference  of  the  7rpoeipi|ica  is  to  the 
decisive  judgment  pronounced  in  the  First 
Epistle  on  the  offender.  The  A.  V.  makes 
the  case  plainer  by  joining  rh  devrepov  with 
irpoAeyu),  and  aniiv  with  the  following  word 
ypd^xa,  which,  however,  is  wanting  in  the 
best  MSS.  Here  again,  if  we  look  at  the 
spirit  of  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Epistle, 
the  allusion  appears  to  be  to  the  severity 
which  the  Apostle  hoped  to  be  spared  using 
when  he  should  C(nne,  rather  than  to  that 
which  he  had  used  on  a  former  visit  (2  Gor. 


X.  1,  2, 10, 1 1 ;  3dii.  10).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Apostle's  allusions  to  personal  opposi- 
tion and  contempt  of  his  bodily  presence 
cei-tainly  seem  better  explained  by  some 
himiiliation  received  in  a  personal  visit, 
than  by  anything  that  happened  during 
his  first  preaching  at  Corinth.  Paley  re- 
gards 2  Cor.  L  15  as  decisive  against  the 
supposed  visit ;  but  the  "  second  benefit " 
may  refer  to  the  double  visit  which  Paul 
at  first  contemplated. 

«  Acts  xviiL  4.,  8, 10.      «  1  Cor,  i.  11, 1 2. 

«  1  Cor.  V.  1,  vi.  7,  xi.  lY-22,  xiv.  33-40. 

«  1  Cor.  XV.  12.         «  Acts  xviil.  21, 28. 
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Scriptures,  It  was  the  tendency  of  this  party  which  seemed  to  the 
Apostle  particularly  dangerous  amongst  the  Greeks.  He  hardly 
seems  to  refer  specially  in  his  letter  to  the  other  parties,  but  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  in  what  he  says  about  "  the  wisdom  which  the 
Greeks  sought" ^  he  is  referring  not  only  to  the  general  tendency  of 
the  Greek  mind,  but  to  that  tendency  as  it  had  been  caught  and 
influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Apollos.  It  gives  him  an  occasion  of 
delivering  his  most  characteristic  testimony.  He  recognizes  wisdom, 
but  it  is  the  v^isdom  of  God ;  and  that  wisdom  was  not  only  a  2o<^ia 
or  a  Aoyos,  through  which  God  had  always  spoken  to  all  men  ;  it  had 
been  perfectly  manifested  in  Jesus  the  Crucified.  Christ  crucified  was 
both  the  Power  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of  God.  To  receive  Him 
required  a  spiritual  discernment  unlike  the  wisdom  of  the  great  men 
of  the  world ;  a  discernment  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and 
manifesting  itself  in  sympathy  with  Christ's  humiliation  and  love. 

The  contents  of  this  Epistle  are  extremely  varied,  and  almost  pre- 
clude a  more  specific  analysis  than  we  here  subjoin.  The  Apostle 
opens  with  his  usual  salutation,  and  with  an  expression  of  thankful- 
ness for  their  general  state  of  Christian  progress."  He  then  at  once 
passes  on  to  the  lamentable  divisions  there  were  among  them,  and 
incident! y  justifies  his  own  conduct  and  mode  of  preaching,**  con- 
cluding with  a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy,  and  of  an  intended 
authoritative  visit  on  his  own  part.*^  The  Apostle  next  deals  with 
the  case  of  incest  that  had  taken  place  among  them,  and  had  pro- 
voked no  censure,"  noticing,  as  he  passes,  some  previous  remarks  he 
had  make  upon  not  keeping  company  with  fornicators.**  He  then 
comments  on  their  evil  practice  of  litigation  before  heathen  tribunals,** 
and  again  reverts  to  the  plague-spot  in  Corinthian  life,  fornication  and 
uncleanness.*'  The  last  subject  naturally  paves  the  way  for  his 
answers  to  their  enquiries  about  marriage,*®  and  about  the  celibacy  of 
virgins  and  widows.*®  The  Apostle  next  makes  a  transition  to  the 
subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and 
Christian  freedom  generally,*^  which  leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a 
digression  on  the  manner  in  which  he  waived  his  Apostolic  privileges, 
and  performed  his  Apostolic  duties.*^  He  then  reverts  to  and  con- 
cludes the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  offered  tp  idols,®  and  passes 
onward  to  reprove  his  converts  for  their  behaviour  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  church,  both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and  praying 
with  uncovered  heads,***  and  also  their  great  irregulacities  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.**  Then  follow  full  and  minute 
instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,**  in  which  is  included 

*>  1  Cor.  L  22.  «  1  Cor.  L  1-9.  I  »  Chap.  viL  1-24.  »  Chap.  viL  25-40. 

«Chap8.LlO,iv.l6.  « Chap.  iv.  17-21.  |  <»Chap.viu.  « Chap.  ix. 

«  Chap.  V.  1-8.  »  Chap.  v.  9-13.  i  «  Chapa  x.-xL  1.  «  Chap.  xL  2-16. 

««  Chap.  vi.  1-8.  w  Chap,  vi  9-20.  i  «  Chap.  xi.  17-34.  «  Chaps.  xiL-xiv. 
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the  noble  panegyric  of  charity,**  and  further  a  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  about  which  doubts  and  difficulties 
appear  to  have  arisen  in  this  unhappily  divided  Church.*^  The 
Epistle  closes  with  some  directions  concerning  the  contributions  for 
the  saints  at  Jerusalem,**  brief  notices  of  his  own  intended  move- 
ments,** commendation  to  them  of  Timothy  and  others,'**  greetings 
from  the  churches,''*  and  an  autograph  salutation  and  benediction.'^ 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe  how  loyally  the  Apostle  represents 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Crucified,  as  the  Lord  of  men,  the  Head  of  the  body 
with  many  members,  the  Centre  of  Unity,  the  Bond  of  men  to  the 
Father.  We  should  mark  at  the  same  time  how  invariably  he  con- 
nects the  Power  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He 
meets  all  the  evils  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  the  intellectual  pride, 
the  party  spirit,  the  loose  morality,  the  disregard  of  decency  and 
order,  the  false  belief  about  the  Resurrection,  by  recalling  their 
thoughts  to  the  Person  of  Christ  and  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the 
Breath  of  a  common  life  to  the  whole  body.  We  observe  also  here, 
more  than  elsewhere,  the  tacty  universally  recognized  and  admired, 
with  which  the  Apostle  discusses  the  practical  problems  brought 
before  him.  The  various  questions  relating  to  marriage,''®  the  diffi- 
culty about  meats  offered  to  idols,''*  the  behaviour  proper  for  women,''* 
the  use  of  the  gifts  of  prophesying  and  speaking  with  tongues,'** 
are  made  examples  of  a  treatment  which  may  be  applied  to  all  such 
questions.  We  see  them  all  discussed  with  reference  to  first  principles ; 
the  object,  in  every  practical  conclusion,  being  to  guard  and  assert 
some  permanent  principle.  We  see  St.  Paul  no  less  a  lover  of  order 
and  subordination  than  of  freedom.  We  see  him  claiming  for  himself, 
and  prescribing  to  others,  great  variety  of  conduct  in  varying  circum- 
stances, but  under  the  strict  obligation  of  being  always  true  to  Christ, 
and  always  seeking  the  highest  good  of  men.  Such  a  character,  so 
stedfast  in  motive  and  aim,  so  versatile  in  action,  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  find  elsewhere  in  history. 

What  St.  Paul  here  tells  us  of  his  own  doings  and  movements 
refers  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  his  preaching  at  Corinth;'"  to  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the  apostolic  life  ;''*  to  his  cherished  custom 
of  working  for  his  own  living;''*  to  the  direct  revelations  he  had 
received;**  and  to  his  present  plans.*^  He  bids  the  Corinthians 
raise  a  collection  for  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  by  laying  by  something 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  he  had  directed  the  churches  in 
Galatia  to  do.  He  says  that  he  shall  tarry  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost, 
and  then  set  out  on  a  journey  towards  Corinth  through  Macedonia, 


«  CJhap.  xiii.  ^  Chap.  xv. 

«  Chap.  xvi.  1-4.  <»  Chap.  xvi.  5-9. 

70  Chap.  xvi.  10-18.  '»  Chap.  xvL  19-20. 

»  Chap.  xvi.  21-24.  "  chap.  vii. 


'«  Chaps,  viii.,  x.    "  Chaps,  xii.,  xiv. 
«  Chap.  xiv.       "  Chaps,  i.,  ii. 
78  Chap.  iv.  9-13.    '»  Chap.  ix. 
»  Chaps,  xi.  23,  XV.  8.  M  Chap.  xvi. 
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so  as  perhaps  to  spend  the  winter  with  them.  He  expresses  his  joy 
at  the  coming  of  Stephanas  and  his  companions,  and  commends  them 
to  the  respect  of  the  Church. 

§  10.  Having  despatched  this  Epistle,  he  stayed  on  at  Ephesus, 
where  "  a  great  door  and  effectual  was  opened  to  him,  and  there  were 
many  adversaries ;"  and  he  would  neither  hastily  withdraw  from  the 
work,  nor  leave  the  new  disciples  to  face  their  enemies  alone.  The 
Pentecost,  after  which  he  proposed  to  set  out,  was  evidently  not  far 
off  when  he  wrote ;  and  his  stay  was  shortened  by  the  tumult  which 
arose,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  "  at  the  same  time."  ^  We  may  fairly 
interpret  this  indefinite  note  of  time  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Ephesiaf  or  great  annual  festival  of  Artemis  (Diana),  the  patron 
deity  of  Ephesus,  fell  in  the  month  of  Artemisius  (May)."  At  that 
festival  the  rude  wooden  statue  of  the  goddess,®*'  fabled  to  have 


Greek  Imperial  Coin  ot  Ephesus  and  Smyrna  allied. 

fallen  down  from  heaven,  was  exhibited  to  the  holiday-keeping 
multitude  in  the  splendid '  Ionic  temple,  which  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world;  and  games  were  celebrated,  with  dramatic 
entertainments,  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  If,  in  the  decay  of  pagan 
faith,  there  wanted  the  fervid  religious  exaltation  of  a  Jewish  festival, 
there  were  still  ample  materials  in  the  idle  and  excitable  Greek  popu- 
lace to  be  stirred  up  to  tumult  by  the  interested  persons  who  lived 
by  their  religion.  These  found  a  leader  in  Demetrius,  one  of  the 
many  silversmiths  who  pursued  a  most  gainful  trade  in  making 
those  portable  models  of  the  shrine  of  the  goddess,  which  were  set  up 
in  houses  and  carried  about  on  journeys,  for  which  a  special  demand 
would  naturally  be  expected  among  the  country  people  who  came 
to  the  festival.  The  success  of  the  Gospel  threatened  the  loss  of 
custom,  and  so  "  there  arose  no  small  stir  about  that  way."  The 
"  great  and  effectual  door"  had  proved  so  inviting  that,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  leader  of  the  "  many  adversaries,"  "  not  only 
at  Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  per- 
suaded and  turned  away  much  people,  saying  that  they  he  no  gods 
which  are  made  with  hands,**  We  have  seen  Claudius  himself  la- 
menting the  growing  neglect  of  the  hereditary  rites  of  £he  gods ;  but 

*2  Acta  xix.  23.  wb  The  accompanying   coin  will  give 

"  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inter.,  No.  2954 ;  Lewln,     some  notion  of  the  image,  which  was  gro- 
<•  A'  57.  tesque  and  archaic  in  character.  , 
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the  imperial  concern  for  the  national  worship  was  mingled  at  Ephe- 
sus  with  more  homely  motives,  which  are  avowed  with  amusing 
frankness ; — "  So  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  he  set 
at  nought;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana 
should  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence  should  be  destroyed,  whom 
all  Asia  and  the  world  worshippeth."  The  manufacturer,  calling 
together  his  Vorkmen,  with  the  artificers  of  like  occupation,®*  ad- 
dressed to  them  the  argument, — ^irresistible  to  those  who  held  that 
gain  was  godliness, — "  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our 
wealth,^  Their  rage  broke  out  in  the  cry,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians !  "^  and  the  tumult  soon  spread  to  all  the  city.  Eager,  it 
would  seem,  to  vent  their  wrath  on  Paul,  but  not  finding  him,  they 
seized  his  travelling  companions,  Gaius  and  Aristarchus  of  Mace- 
donia, and  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  theatre.^  Paul  desired 
to  face  the  danger  in  his  own  person ;  but  the  remonstrances  of  the 
disciples  were  supported  by  some  of  the  magistrates  called  Asiarchs,^ 
who  were  his  friends,  and  who  sent  to  entreat  him  "  that  he  would 
not  adventure  himself  into  the  theatre."  Meanwhile  the  mob 
gathered  there  were  in  utter  confusion:'^  and  the  words  of  Luke 
present  a  graphic  picture  of  a  populace  rushing  to  a  meeting  under  a 
sudden  and  vague  impulse ;— "  Some  raised  one  cry  and  some  ano- 
ther :  .  .  .  .  and  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come 
together."  The  Jews,  taught  by  the  experience  of  Alexandria,  Cse- 
sarea,  and  other  cities,  to  believe  themselves  in  the  greatest  danger, 
put  forward  a  certain  Alexander  ;**  whether  to  plead  their  cause,  or, 
as  Calvin  supposes,  that,  being  a  Christian  convert,  he  might  be 
made  a  sort  of  scape-goat.  By  the  gesture  of  the  hand  usual  with 
speakers  in  the  assemblies,  Alexander  asked  for  a  hearing ;  but  the 
word  no  sooner  went  round  that  he  was  a  Jew,  than  the  rallying 
cry  was  raised  again,  and  for  two  whole  hours  the  people  shouted, 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  ,  The  riot  would  probably  have 
passed  into  a  massacre  like  those  of  Alexandria ;  but  Ephesus  was 
fortunate  in  her  chief  magistrate,  whom  Luke,  with  his  wonted 
accuracy,  calls  the  scribe  or  clerk."    This  officer,  after  appeasing 


M  It  is  an  interesting  comment  on  these 
passages  to  find  "Alexander  the  copper- 
smith "  among  the  opponents  of  St.  Paul 
at  Ephesus  at  a  later  period  (2  Tim.  iv.  14). 

■*  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  case  of 
Alexandria,  that  the  theatre  was  the  scene 
of  the  tumultuous  meetings  at  which  cruel 
indignities  were  inflicted  on  the  Jews 
(chap.  V.  $  6). 

"  These  'A<riapxai  were  the  presidents, 
ten  in  number,  of  the  games  then  cele- 
brating, the  expenses  of  which  they  bore. 
Several  names  of  men  who  held  the  office 
are  s^ll  to  be  read  on  coins  and  inscrip- 


tions. They  were  elected  annually,  sul\)ect 
to  the  approval  of  the  proconsul,  and  were 
invested  with  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  character. 
The  office  was  sought  even  by  men  of  con- 
sular rank.  There  were  similar  presidents 
of  the  games  In  the  other  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  GaUalarcht,  Bithyniardis,  Ly- 
ciarxhs,  &c. 

^  It  must  not  be  supposed,  ft'om  the 
phrase  ^i'  yap  i\  €KKKri<ria  ovyxcexvfAcVi}, 
that  there  was  even  the  pretence  of  its 
being  an  eccUsia,  or  regular  assembly. 

"  FpofL/xarevs,  t.  e.  the  Keeper  of  the 
Records,  ver.  36,    The  inscriptions  shew  ^ 
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the  multitude,  addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  admirable  policy.  He 
reminded  them  that  this  violent  zeal  was  superfluous,  since  it  was 
a  fact  universally  known,  and  beyond  all  gainsaying,  that  the  city 
of  the  Ephesians  was  the  "devotee"**  of  the  great  Artemis,  and  of 
the  image  that  fell  down  from  Jove.  It  was  likewise  useless  for  any 
practical  object.  The  men  against  whom  it  was  aimed  were  neither 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  nor  of  blasphemy  against  the  goddess.**  If  Deme- 
trius and  the  workmen  with  him  had  any  charge  to  bring  againsfany 
one,  the  courts  were  sitting  at  that  very  time,  and  the  proconsuls 
were  ready  to  hear  them.*^  As  for  any  other  matters  that  required 
discussion,  they  could  be  settled  in  the  next  assembly  duly  sum- 
moned on  the  regular  day.^  This  allusion  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  people  still  enjoyed  their  own  internal  government  as  a  "  free 


that  thi8\ 


I  the  actual  title  of  the  chief  I  state  were  addressed  to  him. 


magistrate  of  Ephesus,  and  mention  by 
name  several  of  those  who  bore  it.  He 
kept  the  archives ;  read  public  documents 
before  the  Senate  and  Ecclesia ;  saw  money 
deposited  in  the  temple;  and  letters  to  the 


Nca)<c<$po9>  an  epithet  constantly  found 
on  the  coins  of  Ephesus,  as  well  as  of  other 
Asiatic  cities.  It  means  temple -sioee^per; 
and  was  origmally  used  as  an  expression 
of  humility. 


Greek  Imperial  Copper  Coin  («•  medallion  ")  of  Laodioea  of  FhiTgia,  with  the  epithet  NEOKOFQN  ; 
GommodoB;  with  name  of  Aaiarch. 

Obv.  Bust  of  Emperor.    Bev. :  Figore  in  triumphal  qnadiiga  of  lions. 


^  A  striking  testimony  to  the  wise  mode- 
ration of  Paul  in  his  contest  with  idolatry. 
The  word  iepocrvAovf  is  that  which  the 
A.  V.  strangely  translates  *•  robbers  of 
churcJies." 

•*  'Ayopatoi  ayovrax  <cal  avdviraToi  eicriv. 
Ephesus  was  one  of  the  assize  towns./wa 
or  conventus,  at  which  the  proconsul  held 
hia  court  in  turn.  The  word  av&viraroit 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  supreme  governor 
of  the  province,  cannot  be  explained  as  an 
indefinite  plurtd,  affords  another  indication 


of  St.  Luke's  accuracy.  In  a.i>.  54,  Junius 
Silvanus,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  was  poi- 
soned by  P.  Celer  and  Uelius,  the  two  im- 
perial procurators,  at  the  instance  (it  was 
said)  of  Nero  or  of  Agrippina.  The  mur- 
derers seem  to  have  assumed  the  procon- 
sular government  for  a  period  which  just 
corresponds  to  Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus ; 
for  at  the  end  of  this  year,  a.d.  67,  we  find 
Celer  at  Rome  accused  by  the  Asiatics  of 
maladministration.    (Lewin,  «.  a.  57.) 
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city,"®*  was  enforced  by  a  significant  hint  of  the  imperial  displea- 
sure : — "  For  we  are  in  danger  to  be  called  in  question  for  this  day's 
uproar,  there  being  no  cause  whereby  we  may  give  an  account  of 
this  concourse."    With  these  words,  he  dismissed  the  assembly.** 

§  11.  After  the  cessation  of  the  tumult,  in  which,  for  the  fiist 
time,  we  see  the  spirit,  no  longer  of  Jewish  but  of  heathen  hostility, 
breaking  out  in  full  fury  against  the  Gospel,  Paul  set  out  for  Mace- 
donia. His  journey,  already  fixed  for  Pentecost  (May  28),  would 
naturally  be  somewhat  hastened  by  the  riot ;  but  that  he  made  no 
precipitate  flight  is  shown  by  his  calling  the  brethren  together  and 
embracing  them,  before  his  departure.**  St.  Luke  briefly  records 
his  passage  through  Macedonia,  exhorting  the  disciples  in  many  a 
discourse ;  *•  and  his  arrival  in  Greece,  where  he  abode  three  mouths 
(Nov.  to  Feb.,  a.d.  57-8).*^  Important  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
interval  by  the  Second  EpisUe  to  the  Connthians,  which  was 
written  upon  the  journey.  Pursuing  the  usual  route  along  the  coast, 
probably  by.  sea,  Paul  reached  Troas,  the  port  of  departure  for 
Europe,  bent  on  his  evangelic  work,  and  found  a  door  opened  to  him 
of  the  Lord.  But  his  own  peace  of  mind  was  broken  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  not  finding  Titus,  whom  he  had  expected  to  meet 
him  there  with  the  tidings  of  the  reception  of  his  First  Epistle.*® 
That  his  success  at  Troas  was  mingled  with  fresh  outbreaks  of 
heathen  opposition,  may  be  inferred  from  that  solemn  passage  in 
which,  while  thanking  God  that  the  Gospel  preached  by  him  was 
nowhere  without  effect,  he  records,  with  overwhelming  emotion,  its 
two  opposite  results : — -"  Now  thanks  be  to  God,  which  always 
causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour  of 
His  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.  For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet 
savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish  : 
to  the  one  we  are  the  savour  of  death  unto  death ;  and  to  the  other 
the  savour  of  life  unto  life.  And  who  u  sufficient  for  these  things  ?"** 
These  are  the  words  of  an  Apostle  seemg  many  of  those  whom  he 
was  labouring  to  save  reject  the  counsel  of  God  again  themselves ; 
but  that  many  received  it,  is  seen  by  the  state  in  which  he  found 
the  Church  at  Troas  on  his  return.'"* 


"^Ephesus,  under  the  Romans,  was  a 
libera  dvUas,  with  its  popular  assembly 
(fi^/yUK.  iKK\7i<rCa,  vv.  30,  33,  39),  its  senate 
(yepovo-ia  or  fiovkq,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  Josephus),  and  its  own  magistrates,  the 
ypaixfiarevi  already  mentioned,  being  the 
chief. 

M  Acts  xix.  23-41.  «5  Acts  xx.  1. 

^  Acts  XX.  2 :  wapoKaXecras  avrovs  Xoytf 
iroAAcp..  He  was  probably  accompanied  by 
Tychicus  and  Trophimus. 

»f  Acts  XX.  3. 

»  2  C!or.  ii.  12,  13.    The  inference  that 


his  resQessnesB  of  mind  lundered  his  work 
at  Troas  does  not  seem  borne  out  by  the 
passage.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to 
fall  back  upon  the  momentous  issues  of  his 
work  for  consolation  under  his  personal 
disappointment ;  and  this  view  suggested 
that  almost  awfiilly  solemn  description  of 
the  trust  committed  to  the  minister  of 
Christ,  which  comes  in  between  his  allu- 
sions to  bis  stay  at  Troas  and  his  arrival  in 
Macedonia  (2  Oor.  ii.  14,  viL  4). 

w  2  Cor.  ii.  14-16. 

100  Acts  XX.  Ml,  see  ^16. 
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These  complicated  anxieties  still  distracted  the  Apostle  when 
he  landed,  as  before,  at  Neapolis,  and  crossed  the  mountains  to 
Philippi : — "  When  we  were  come  into  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had 
no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every  side :  without  were 
fightings,  within  were  fears.''  ^*  This  was  the  time  chosen  by  "  God 
that  comforteth  those  that  are  cast  down  "  to  comfort  the  Apostle  by 
the  arrival  of  Titus,  and  still  more  by  the  news  he  brought  from 
Corinth.^^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  meeting  took  place 
at  Philippi;  and  here  also,  if  not  before,  Paul  was  rejoined  by 
Timothy,  whether  he  had  made  that  place  the  head-quarters  of  his 
work,  with  Erastus,  in  Macedonia,  or  whether  he  also  had  reached  it 
on  his  return  from  Corinth.^** 

§  12.  These  circumstances  concur  with  all  thei  internal  evidence, 
to  mark  both  the  time  and  place  of  St.  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corintliians.  It  was  written  after  the  troubles  that  had  befallen  the 
Apostle  in  Asia;*^  after  his  preaching  and  disappointment  at  Troas, 
his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  and  the  consolation  received  there  by  his 
meeting  with  Titus ;  while  he  was  engaged  in  making  the  collection 
for  the  poor  at  Janisalem;*®*  and  in  immediate  anticipation  of  a 
renewed  visit,  whether  it  were  his  second  or  third,  to  Corinth.*^  One 
specific  date  is  furnished  by  the  mention  of  his  rapture  fourteen 
years  before ;  but,  as  this  is  the  sole  allusion  to  that  event,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  fourteen  years  carries  us  back  to  one  of  the  epochs 
at  which  we  know  that  St.  Paul  was  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  mission 
from  Antioch  with  Barnabas  in  a.d.  44  or  45.^^ 

The  Epistle  was  written  under  the  impulse  of  deep  and  complex 
emotions,  which  we  have  the  Apostle's  own  authority  for  tracing  to 
the  news  brought  to  him  by  Titus.  But  here  a  most  interesting 
question  is  opened  by  various  points  of  internal  evidence,  concerning 
the  several  missions  of  Timothy  and  Titus  to  Corinth,  and  their 
combined  influence  in  exciting  the  feelings  under  which  the  Apostle 
wrote.  We  have  already  seen  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  into 
Macedonia,  with  the  express  intention  that  he  should  proceed  to 
Corinth,  there  to  discharge  the  mission  of  recalling  the  wavering 
Church  to  the  Apostle's  "ways  in  Christ."^*'*    On  the  view  that 


i«i  2  Cor.  vii.  5.  Besides  the  primd facie 
probability  that  Paul  followed  the  usual 
route,  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  travelling 
through  Macedonia,  he  would  not  pass  by 
Philippi,  both  ibr  many  other  reasons,  and 
because  the  liberality  of  that  Church, 
proved  from  the  very  beginning,  would  be 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  collection 
lie  was  now  making.  Both  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  contain  repeated  allusions 
to  arrangements  made  in  Macedonia  for 
that  collection.    In  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  Macedonia 


is  clearly  used  as  equivalent  to  Philippi, 
jUst  as  we  have  seen  Asia  used  for  Ephems. 

i«  2  Cor.  vii,  6,7. 

»«»  2  Cor.  iL  1.  The  conjunction  of  Ti- 
mothy with  Paul  in  the  superscription  of 
the  Epistle  is,  of  course,  a  decisive  proof 
of  Timothy's  presence  at  Philippi,  whence 
it  was  written.  i«  2  Cor.  i.  8. 

»«  2  Cor.  ii.  12, 13,  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  1. 

IM  2  Cor.  i.  15,  xit  14,  xiii.  1. 

iw  2  Cor.  xiL ;  Acts  xi.  30. 

»«  Acts  xix.  21 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17. 
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Timothy  fulfilled  this  port  of  his  mission,^*  it  is  supposed  that  the 
intelligence  which  he  brought  upon  his  return — that  a  certain 
faction  in  the  Corinthian  Church  had  now  gone  the  length  of  openly 
questioning  Paul's  authority — made  the  'Apostle  feel  the  necessity  of 
at  once  despatching  to  the  contentious  Church  one  of  his  immediate 
followers,  with  instructions  to  support  and  strengthen  the  eifect  of 
the  First  Epistle,  and  to  bring  back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the 
spirit  that  was  prevailing  at  Corinth:  and  hence  the  mission  of 
Titus,  accompanied  by  another  brother,  whom  some  suppose  to  have 
been  Luke."®  It  has  been  further  conjectured,  that  the  Apostle, 
provoked  by  the  open  attaxjk  upon  his  authority,  made  Titus  the 
bearer  of  another  Letter  (supplementary,  so  to  speak,  to  the  First 
Epistle),  containing  the  sharpest  rebukes,  using  the  authority  which 
had  been  denied,  and  threatening  to  enforce  it  speedily  by  his  per- 
sonal presence.  This,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  letter  written  "  out  of 
much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart,  with  many  tears,"  *"  and  in  a 
tone  so  severe  that  the  Apostle  at  first  repented  having  written  it, 
though  he  repented  no  longer  when  he  found  that  the  sorrow  it  had 
caused  the  disciples  for  a  time  was  "  a  godly  sorrow,  working  repent- 
ance unto  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of."  "^  But  there  seems  quite 
enough  severity  in  the  First  Epistle  to  have  moved  the  disciples  to 
such  feelings,  and  so  to  have  caused  the  Apostle  these  alternations  of 
regret  and  satisfaction.  After  the  distinct  intimation  of  his  inten- 
tion of  following  up  that  letter  by  his  personal  prfesence,"^  another 
letter  in  the  same  tone  would  have  looked  like  the  weakness  of 
repeating  threats  in  place  of  action.  Sound  criticism  forbids  the 
assumption  of  unrecorded  facts  and  non-extant  documents,,  till  every 
other  explanation  fails ;  and  we  may  justly  suspect  the  conjectures, 
however  ingenious,  which  result  in  there  having  been/owr  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  instead  of  two.  All,  therefore,  that  we  can 
affirm  with  certainty  is,  that  Paul,  while  still  in  Asia,  and  probably 

109  Besides  the  conjecture,  noticed  above, 
that,  on  the  change  in  the  Apostle's  plans, 
Timothy  was  recalled  ttom.  Macedonia,  it 
is  urged  that,  if  his  mission  to  Ck>rinth  had 
been  fulfilled,  Paul  would  hardly  have 
passed  it  over  in  sildnce  while  mentioning 
the  mission  of  Titus  and  another  brother 
(2  Cor.  ziL  17, 18).  But  the  reply  seems 
satisfactory,  that,  as  Timothy  was  associated 
with  Paul  in  the  writing  of  the  Epistle, 
any  allusion  to  him  in  the  third  person 
would  have  been  inappropriate :  while 
Timothy's  share  in  the  Epistle  would  have 
a  peculiar  force  if  he  had  recently  been 
giving  the  like  admonitions  to  the  Church 
in  his  own  person. 

"*  2  Cor.  xii.  18.  The  graphic  narrative 
of  th^  tumult  at  Ephesus,  so  manifestly 


that  of  an  eye-witness,  accords  with  the 
very  brief  notice  in  the  Acts  of  the  journey 
through  Macedonia,  in  pointing  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Luke  left  St.  Paul  after  the 
tumult,  probably  for  Corinth,  whence  he 
accompanied  Paul  on  his  return  (Acts  xx. 
1-6,  where  the  us  of  ver.  5  distinctly  places 
the  writer  among  Paul's  immediate  com- 
panions). If,  then,  he  accompanied  Titus, 
the  latter  could  not  have  left  till  after  the 
tumult,  and  the  interval  before  Paul's 
arrival  at  Troas  must  have  been  longer 
than  is  usually  supposed.  It  is  also  clear 
that,  if  Timothy's  return  was  the  cause  of 
the  mission  of  Titus,  he  must  have  rejoined 
Paul  in  AsiOf  as  Paul  expected  the  return 
of  Titus  at  Troas.  "i  2  Cor.  ii.  3, '4. 

»w  2  Cor.  viL  8-12.       >"  1  Cor.  iv.  18-21. 
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some  little  tirjie  after  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle,  sent  Titus  on 
a  mission  to  Corinth,  the  result  of  which,  awaited  with  the  utmost 
anxiety,  and  received  by  the  Apostle  in  Macedonia,  roused  those 
mingled  and  passionate  emotions,  imder  which — in  conjunction  with 
Timothy,  who  had  rejoined  him  at  some  uncertain  period,  whether 
from  Corinth  or  not — he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
It  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Titus,  who  showed  a  spontaneous  readi- 
ness to  accept  the  Apostle's  proposal  that  he  should  return  to  Corinth, 
and  finish  the  collection,  which  he  had  begun  on  his  former  visit  with 
a  success  that  had  caused  him  great  joy,  and  had  justified  the  boast 
which  the  Apostle  had  made  of  the  liberality  of  the  Corinthians."* 
Titus  was  accompanied  by  two  brethren,  not  mentioned  indeed  by 
name,  but  recommended  to  the  Church  in  very  emphatic  terms  as 
among  the  most  eminent  and  faithful  of  Paul's  companions."* 

§  13.  This  Epistle  reveals  to  us  what  manner  of  man  St.  Paul 
was  when  the  fountains  of  his  heart  were  stirred  to  their  inmost 
depths.  How  the  agitation  which  expresses  itself  in  every  sentence 
of  this  letter  was  excited,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  we 
have  to  consider.  Every  reader  may  perceive  that,  on  passing  from 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Second,  the  scene  is  almost  entirely  changed. 
In  the  First,  the  faults  and  difficulties  of  the  Corinthian  Church  are 
before  us.  The  Apostle  writes  of  these,  with  spirit  indeed  and  emo- 
tion, as  he  always  does,  but  without  passion  or  disturbance.  He 
calmly  asserts  his  own  authority  over  the  Church,  and  threatens  to 
deal  severely  with  offenders.  In  the  Second,  he  writes  as  one  whose 
personal  relations  with  those  whom  he  addresses  have  undergone  a 
most  painful  shock.  The  acute  pain  given  by  former  tidings, — the 
comfort  yielded  by  the  account  which  Titus  brought, — the  vexation 
of  a  sensitive  mind  at  the  necessity  of  self-assertion, — contend  to- 
gether for  utterance.     What  had  occasioned  this  excitement  ? 

The  solution  of  this  question  must  be  sought  in  the  contents  of 
the  Epistle  itself.  They  are  very  varied;  but  may  be  arranged 
generally  under  the  three  following  heads : — 1st,  the  Apostle's  account 
of  the  character  of  his  spiritual  labours,  accompanied  with  notices  of 
his  affectionate  feelings  towards  his  converts ;  *^*  2ndly,  directions 
about  the  collections ;  "^  3rdly,  defence  of  his  own  Apostolical  cha- 
racter."® A  close  analysis  is  scarcely  compatible  with  our  limits,  as 
in  no  one  of  the  Apostle's  epistles  are  the  changes  more  rapid  and 
frequent.    Now  he  thanks  God  for  their  general  state ; "'  now  he 


114  The  importance  attadied  to  this  part 
of  the  mission  of  Titua  and  his  companions 
ig  seen  in  2  Cor.  ix.  3,  5. 

»«  2  Cor.  viiL  16-24.  It  Is  usnally  sup- 
posed that  these  two  brethren  were  Luke 
(▼er.  18)  and  Trophlmns  (ver.  19).  In  the 
marginal  references  to-the  A.  V.  a  eonftisiMi 


is  made  between  this  and  the  previous 
mission  of  Titus  (xii.  18) ;  and  indeed  it  is 
not  easy,  in  some  of  the  very  similar  ex- 
pressions, to  distinguish  which  refer  to 
each  visit. 

"•  Chaps.  i.-vii.  i"  Chaps.  viU.,  Ix. 

iw  Chaps.  x.-xm.  10.    "»  Chap.  i.  3,  foU. 
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glances  to  hia  purposed  visit ;  ^  now  he  alludes  to  the  special  direc-. 
tions  in  the  first  letter;^  again  he  returns  to  his  own  plans,^ 
pleads  his  own  Apostolic  dignity,^^  dwells  long  upon  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  his  own  lahours,^  his  own  hopes,^  and  his  own ,  suffer- 
ings,^^ returning  again  to  more  specific  declarations  of  his  love  to- 
wards his  children  in  the  faith,^  and  a  yet  further  declaration  of  his 
views  and  feelings  with  regard  to  them.^®  Then  again,  in  the 
matter  of  the  alms,  he  stirs  up  their  liberality  by  alluding  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  churches  of  Macedonia,^  their  spiritual  progress,"*  the 
example  of  Christ,"*  and  passes  on  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  present 
mission  of  Titus  and  his  associates,*^  and  to  reiterate  his  exhorta- 
tions to  liberality.*^  In  the  third  portion  he  passes  into  language 
of  severity  and  reproof;  he  gravely  warns  those  who  presume  to  hold 
lightly  his  Apostolical  authority ;  ***  he  puts  strongly  forward  his 
Apostolical  dignity  ;  *^  he  illustrates  his  forbearance ;  *^  he  makes 
honest  boast  of  his  labours ;  ^  he  declares  the  revelations  vouchsafed 
to  him;*^  he  again  returns  to  the  nature  of  his  dealings  with  his 
converts,***  and  concludes  with  grave  and  reiterated  warning,*^*'  brief 
greetings,  and  a  doxology.*** 

Amidst  this  variety  of  matter,  there  is  one  point  which  forms  a 
sort  of  key-note  to  all  the  rest:  the  allusions  to  some  particular- 
offender,  whose  sin,  connived  at  by  the  Church,  had  called  forth 
those  rebukes,  which  were  followed  by  the  Apostle's  double  anxiety, 
on  the  one  hand,  lest  he  should  have  written  too  severely,  and  on 
the  other,  that  his  remonstrances  might  bring  back  the  Church  to 
harmony  with  himself.  This  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  agitation 
with  which  he  awaited  the  return  of  Titus,  and  of  the  emotions  of 
joy  and  thankfulness  caused  by  his  arrival.  For  the  tidings  brought 
by  Titus  were  mainly  favourable.  The  better  part  of  the  Church 
were  returning  to  their  spiritual  allegiance  to  their  founder ;  and  the 
old  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  towards  St.  Paul  had  been  re- 
awakened.**^ The  offender  had  been  censured  by  his  brethren,  and 
had  made  submission ;  and  the  Apostle,  adding  his  full  forgiveness, 
declares  the  punishment  to  have  been  sufficient,  and  asks  the  Church 
to  comfort  the  penitent.***  The  common  inference,  naturally  drawn 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  Epistles,  is  that  these  expressions 
relate  to  the  incestuous  person,  concerning  whose  case  the  Apostle 
had  so  sharply  censured  the  negligence  of  the  Church.***  Upon  this 
view  the  other  portions  of  the  Epistle,  in  which  the  Apostle  so  vehe- 


»«>Chap.i.l5,folL 
i«Chap.ii.l2,foU. 
la*  Chap.  iv.  l,  folL 
i««Chap.vi.l,folL 
"•  Cihap.  viL 
W9  Ver.  7. 


Ml  Chap.  iL  3,  folL 
"8  Chap,  iu,  1,  foU. 
iM  Chap.  V.  1,  foil. 
i»Chap.viii,folL 
i»Chap.viiLl,folL 
»»  Ver.  9. 


»«  Ver.  18,  foU.  i»  Chap.  ix.  1,  foU. 


"«  Chap.  X.  1,  foil.      i»  Chap.  xL  5,  foil. 
»  Ver.  8,  folL  »»  Ver.  23,  foil. 

i«Chap.xii.l,folL     i»  Ver.  12,  foil. 
»«  Chap.  xiiL  1,  folL    "i  Vers.  11-14. 
»«  2  Cor.  i.  13, 14,  viL  9, 16. 
le  Chap,  ii  6-11.  i«  1  Cor.  v. 
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mently  vindicates  his  own  authority,  refer  to  the  other  and  less 
grateful  side  of  the  intelligence  brought  by  Titus,  namely,  that  a 
certain  faction  in  the  Church  still  showed  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
which  had  even  grown  into  more  direct  personal  hostility  to  the 
Apostle.  But  recent  critics,  viewing  the  matter  in  connection  with 
the  supposed  intermediate  epistle,  and  with  the  mission  of  Timothy 
as  well  as  Titus,  believe  the  offender  to  have  been  the  prime  mover 
of  the  anti-Pauline  party.  Thus  much  seems  clear, — ^that  there  were 
two  distinct  movements  of  opposition  in  the  Corinthian  Church : 
that  already  referred  to  as  the  AlexandriaUf  arising  out  of  the 
preaching  of  Apollos ;  and  the  Jeynsh,  the  partisans  of  which  took 
the  name  of  Cephas  (Peter)  for  their  watchword.***  The  latter  faction 
seems  to  have  greatly  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  some  person  or 
persons,  who  came  with  letters  of  commendation  from  the  Judaean 
Church,  and  who  openly  questioned  the  commission  of  him  whom 
they  proclaimed  to  be  a  self-constituted  Apostle.*^  As  the  spirit  of 
opposition  and  detraction  grew  strong,  it  is  supposed  that  the  tongue 
of  some  member  of  the  Church  (more  probably  a  Corinthian  than 
the  stranger  or  strangers)  was  loosed.  He  scoffed  at  St.  PauPs  courage 
and  constancy,  pointing  to  his  delay  -in  coming  to  Corinth,  and 
•  making  light  of  his  threats."''  He  demanded  proofs  of  his  Apostle- 
ship."'  He  derided  the  weakness  of  his  personal  presence,  and  the 
simplicity  of- his  speech."*  He  even  threw  out  insinuations  touching 
the  personal  honesty  and  self-devotion  of  St.  Paul."*  When  some  such 
attack  was  made  opetily  upon  the  Apostle,  the  Church  had  not  im- 
mediately called  the  offender  to  account ;  the  better  spirit  of  the  be- 
lievers being  cowed,  apparently,  by  the  confidence  and  assumed 
authority  of  the  assailants  of  St.  Paul.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  reported  to  the  Apostle,  and  which 
led  to  the  mission  of  Titus,  whose  intelligence  of  the  rebuke  of  the 
offender  and  the  return  of  the  better  part  of  the  Church  to  its  alle- 
giance caused  the  Apostle  to  write  the  Second  Epistle,  to  smooth  the 
way  for  his  coming  to  the  Church  in  restored  harmony ;  and  while 
Titus,  with  the  two  brethren,  carried  it  to  Corinth,  Paul  himself 
remained  to  complete  his  work  in  Macedonia. 

In  support  of  this  view  it  is  argued,  that  the  usual  interpretation 
of  2  Cor,  ii.  5-11,  as  referrii^  to  the  incestuous  person  of  1  Cor.  v., 
does  not  account  so  satisfactorily  for  the  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle, 


»«  1  Cor.  i.  12.  The  very  word  Cephas, 
which  is  the  Cbaldee  form  of  Peter's  name, 
and  Which  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
Utians  (L  18,  ii  9,  10,  U),  suificiently 
proves  the  directly  Jewish  origin  of  this 
faction.  Whether  Peter  himself  had  visited 
Ck>rinth,  is  one  of  the  disputed  questions 


which  we  can  only  gbince  at  There  is  no 
direct  authority  in  the  N.  T.  for  such  a  fkct ;' 
but  eccbsiastical  tradition  makes  Peter  a 
Joint  founder  of  the  church  at  Oorinth,  as 
of  those  of  AnUoch  and  Rome. 

i*«  2  Cor.  iii  1,  xL  4. 12-16. 

»«  2  Cor.  i,  17,  23.       »«  2  Cor.  xiL  1 1, 12. 

•«  2  Cor.  X.  10.     "SO  2  Cor.  i.  12,  xii.  17, 18. 
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and  for  the  particular  expressions  relating  to  the  offender ;  nor  does 
it  find  places  so  consistently  for  the  missions  of  Timothy  and  Titus. 
Moreover,  the  language  of  2  Cor,  ii.  5-10  is  quite  natural  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  Apostle  had  heen  the  object  of  a  personal  attack; 
while  it  seems  unlikely  that  Paul  would  have  treated  the  sin  erf 
the  man  who  took  his  father's  wife  as  an  offence  iagainst  himself, 
nor  that  he  would  have  chosen  to  speak  of  it  as  a  vrrong  done  to  atir 
other  ^'^^ — supposed  to  be  the  father.  But  these  arguments  seem 
hardly  sufficient  to  counteract  the  first  impression  which  the  Epistle 
leaves  upon  a  reader,  that  the  Corinthians  had  removed  the  great 
source  of  trouble  which  had  weighed  upon  the  Apostle's  mind,  by 
repenting  of  their  moral  delinquencies  and  expelling  the  chief  offender 
from  their  society,  but  that  the  conflict  respecting  Paul's  Apostleshif) 
had  grown  to  new  dimensions,  which  called  forth  new  assertions  of 
his  authority,  made  with  an  earnestness  hardly  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  his  opponent  who  had  been  punished.  .  The 
language  of  the  Apostle  on  this  point  seems  to  refer  to  new  matter 
which  had  arisen,  not  only  since  the  divisions  rebuked  in  the  First 
Epistle,  but  since  any  other  Letter  that  Paul  may  be  supposed  to 
have  written  before  the  Second.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  state  of  this 
c6ntroversy.  What  remains  as  certain  is,  that  the  harmony  between 
the  Apostle  and  the  Corinthians  had  been  sufficiently  restored,  to 
excite  the  hope  that  he  might  come  to  them  in  love  and  joy;  but 
that  there  was  still  much  even  in  regard  to  morality,  as  well  as 
party-spirit,  to  cause  fears  of  a  grievous  disappointment, — to  avert 
which  he  sends  before  him  this  Second  Epistle.^  "  Therefore  " — 
he  says — "  I  write  these  things,  being  absent,  lest  being  present  I 
should  use  sharpness,  according  to  the  power  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  to  me  to  edification,  and  not  to  destruction."  "•  Whichever 
view  we  take  of  the  circumstances,  the  highly-wrought  personal 
sensitiveness,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  so  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  this  Epistle,  are  as  intelligible  as  they  are  noble  and  beau- 
ful.  Paul's  protestations  relating  to  his  Apostolic  work,  and  his 
solemn  appeals  to  God  and  Christ,  are  in  place ;  and  we  enter  into 
his  feelings  as  he  asserts  his  own  sincerity  and  the  openness  of  the 
truth  which  he  taught  in  the  Gospel.***  We  see  what  sustained 
him  in  his  self-assertion ;  he  knew  that  he  did  not  preach  himself, 
but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  His  own  weakness  became  an  argument 
to  him,  which  he  can  use  to  others  also,  of  the  power  of  God  working 
in  him.    Knowing  his  own  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  that  this 

«» 'Aducut,  2  Cor.  vii.  12 :  ••  he  that  suf-  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  and  Neander;  while 

fared  wrong"  is,  upon  this  view,  Paul  him-  Stanley,  Alford,  Davidson,  and  (with  some 

self.    The  difficulty  of  the  whole  question  hesitation)  Conybeare  and  Howson,  adhere 

may  be  Judged  of  from  the  division  among  to  the  common  opinion, 
the  highest  authorities.    The  new  view  is         i"  2  Cor.  xil.  19-21,  xiii.  1-3. 
held,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  Bleek,  Credner,         i*«  2  Cor.  xiii.  10.        **♦  Chaps,  iii,  iv. 
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fellowship  was  the  right  of  other  men  too,  he  would  he  persuasive  or 
severe,  as  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  men  might  require.*** 
If  he  was  appearing  to  set  himself  up  against  the  churches  in  Judaea, 
he  was  the  more  anxious  that  the  collection  which  he  was  making 
for  the  benefit  of  those  churches  should  prove  his  sympathy  with 
them  by  its  largeness.  Again  he  would  recur  to  the  maintenance  of 
his  own  authority,  as  an  Apostle  of  Christ,  against  those  who  im- 
peached it.  He  would  make  it  understood  that  spiritual  views,  spiri- 
tual powers,  were  recU ;  that  if  he  knew  no  man  after  the  flesh,  and 
did  not  war  after  the  flesh,  he  was  not  the  less  able  for  the  building 
up  of  the  Church.^*'  He  would  ask  them  to  excuse  his  anxious 
jealousy,  his  folly  and  excitement,  whilst  he  gloried  in  the  practical 
proofs  of  his  Apostolic  commission,  and  in  the  infirmities  which 
made  the  power  of  God  more  manifest ;  and  he  would  plead  with 
them  earnestly  that  they  would  give  him  no  occasion  to  find  fault 
or  to  correct  them.**^ 

§  14.  The  remaining  part  of  the  interval  between  Paul's  departure 
from  Ephesus  in  May  and  his  arrival  at  Corinth  for  the  winter — an 
interval  which  he  would  naturally  prolong,  to  give  time  for  the 
Epistle  to  do  its  work — affords  time,  not  ouly  for  his  finishing  the 
collection  in  Macedonia,  but  for  that  advance  westwards  towards 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  which  he  mentions  in  words  that  seem  to 
contain  an  emphatic  allusion  to  the  completion  (at  least  in  outline) 
of  the  evangelization  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Empire,  prepara- 
tory to  a  movement  upon  Home  itself: — "  So  that  from  Jerusalem, 
and  in  a  circuit  as  far  as  Illyricum.y  I  have  fulfilled  the  Gospel  of 
Christ."^  This  view  agrees  well  with  Luke's  brief  notice  of  Paul's 
visit  to  Macedonia : — "  When  he  had  gone  through  those  parts,^^  and 
had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece,  and  there 
abode  three  months."  This  passage,  in  which  it  is  remarkable  that 
even  the  name  of  Corinth  is  not  mentioned,  looks  almost  as  if  left  to 
be  filled  up  from  the  Apostle's  letters.  Among  the  many  allusions 
to  Corinth  as  the  object  of  this  journey,  there  is  one  in  which  he 
declares  the  distinct  intention  of  wintering  there;***  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  time  of  his  departure  makes  it  clear  that  his 
three  months'  abode  at  Corinth  extended  from  about  the  end  of 
November,  a.d.  57,  to  about  the  end  of  February,  a.d.  58.  Those 
three  months  might  well  have  been  fully  occupied  with  the  final 
settlement  of  the  questions,  and  correction  of  the  disorders,  which 
fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Church,  and  in 


iw  CJhapa.  iv.,  v.         w  Chap.  x. 

w  Chapa.  xL.  xiL,  xlii, 

"•  Rom.  XV.  19.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  dividon  between  the  East 
and  West,  from  the  time  of  OcUvian  and 
Antony  to  that  of  Diodetian,  was  made  at 


the  Adriatia  Illyricnm  was  now  already 
used  in  the  extended  sense  which  included 
Dalmatia.    (Comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  10  ) 

"»  8u\0nv  ae  Ttt  fiifni  itetiva.  Acts  xx.  2 

>•  1  Cor.  xvi.  6. 
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visits  to  the  other  churches  of  the  province  of  Achaia.  But,  amidst 
these  labours,  the  Apostle  found  time  for  the  composition  of  that 
wonderful  work,  which  has  ever  since  formed  the  chief  foundation  of 
Christian  theology.  The  Wank  left  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  is 
filled  up  by  that  colossal  monumentof  the  inspired  genius  of  St.  Paul, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  The  internal  evidences,  both  of  place  and 
date,  are  not  only  perfectly  distinct,  but  they  shew  why  the  Epistle 
was  written  at  this  juncture."^  Paul  writes  as  the  guest  of  Gains, 
whom  we  know  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the 
Corinthian  Church.^^  He  sends  salutations  from  Erastus,  the 
chamberlain  of  thccity,"*  from  Timotheus  his  fellow  labourer,  and 
from  Sosipater,  whom  we  presently  find  accompanying  him  on  his 
voyage  from  Greece  to  Asia.***  He  mentions  the  completion,  not 
only  in  Macedonia,  but  also  in  Achaia,  of  the  collection,  which  he 
was  then  on  the  point  of  carrying  to  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.*** 
This  sacred  mission  of  charity  was  now  the  only  remaining  hind- 
rance to  the  gratification  of  a  desire  which  he  had  cherished  for  many 
years,  but  which  his  labours  in  the  East  had  hitherto  postponed,  to 
visit  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  even  to  extend  his  western  mission  as 
far  as  Spain.***  We  have  contemplated  the  Apostle  on  the  track  of 
Alexander :  we  now  see  him  yearning,  but  in  how  much  nobler  a 
spirit,  for  the  conquest  of  new  worlds.  His  great  work  of  breaking 
up  new  ground,  of  planting  the  Churches,  which  his  successors, 
like  Apollos,  were  to  water,  was  now  done  in  the  Greek  division 
of  the  Roman  world.  "  But  now  having  no  more  place  in  these 
regionSy^  ^'"^  is  a  striking  description  of  a  completed  work,  as  coming 
from  one  who,  in  every  word  as  well  as  deed,  lived  in  all  good  con- 
science toward  God.  .  May  we  not  also  regard  them  as  a  lesson 
when  to  leave  to  God  the  issues  of  a  work,  begun  in  faith  and 
diligence,  but  far  too  vast  to  be  finished  in  all  its  details?  Nor 
must  we  overlook  ^he  prominence  which  the  Apostle  assigns  to  one 
character  of  his  work :  "  Yea  \  so  have  I  strived  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
not  where  Christ  vxzs  named,  lest  I  should  build  upon  another  man's 
foundation :  but  as  it  is  written,  to  whom  he  was  not  spoken  of,  they 
shall  see ;  and  they  that  have  not  heard  shall  understand."  ***    This 


ui  The  oommendation  to  the  Roman 
Cburch  of  **  Phoebe,  a  servant  (or  deaconeas, 
SioKovoy)  of  the  church  at  Cenchreaa,"  by  no 
means  implies  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
from  tliat  port;  but  simply  that  Paul 
availed  himself  of  Phoebe's  departure  to 
forward  it  to  Home.  The  connection  would 
naturally  be  close  between  the  churches  of 
Genchren  and  Corinth;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served, in  passing,  as  an  interesting  fact, 
that  the  Christians  of  the  port  should  have 
formed  a  community  distinct  from  those  of 


the  city. 

i«  Rom.  xvi.  23.        »«  Ibid. 

i«*  Rom.  xvL  21 :  comp.  Acts  zx.  4. 
Among  these  salutations,  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  the  name  of  the  brother  who  was 
St  Paul's  amanuensis,  "  I,  Tertius,  who 
wrote  thii  EpitlOe^  salute  you  in  the  Lord  " 
(ver.  22). 

i«  Rom.  XV.  26-28.      >«  Rom.  xv.  22-24. 

^^  Rom.  XV.  23. 

iflB  Rom.  XV.  20,  21 1  comp.  2  Cor.  x.  13, 
16, 19.    The  quotation  is  from  Is.  lii.  16. 
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he  held  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  that  mission  on  which  he  was  sent 
to  the  Gentiles,  "  ministering  as  a  priest  in  the  Gospel  of  God,*"  that 
the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  acceptable,  being  sancti6ed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  ;"*'®  and,  while  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
"  he  had  something  to  boast  of  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  things 
pertaining  to  God,"  as  to  the  fruits  of  his  past  labours,  the  same  rule 
was  to  be  his  guide  for  the  future.  It  is  very  striking  that,  ardent 
and  long-cherished  as  was  his  desire  to  see  his  Christian  brethren  at 
Rome,  he  speaks  of  its  approaching  fulfilment  as  but  a  passing  visit, 
on  his  way  to  break  up  virgin  soil  for  the  good  seed  in  Spain.*^  And 
accordingly  (as  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  the  powerful 
ailments  and  earnest  exhortations  of  the  Epistle  are  marked  by  a 
tone  different  from  that  in  which  he  addresses  his  own  converts,  as 
if  they  were  the  substitute  for  a  more  direct  ministration  of  the 
Word. 

The  providence  of  God  had  appointed  that  Paul  should  do  a  greater 
and  more  permanent  work  at  Rome,  as  the  result  of  movements  which 
form  an  affecting  contrast  to  those  which  he  thus  shadows  forth. 
The  very  errand  of  mercy  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  regards  as  but  a 
temporary  delay  of  his  inroad  upon  the  West,  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  capital,  where  his  two  years*  en- 
forced residence  provided  for  the  work  he  had  to  do  both  among  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  Nor  does  he  write  without  a  presentiment  of  this 
result^  which  was  soon  to  ripen  into  a  prophetic  certainty.  He 
entreats  the  Roman  Christians,  by  their  common  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  by  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  to  wrestle  together  with  him  *^  in 
their  prayers  to  God  on  his  behalf,  "  that  I  may  he  delivered  from 
the  unbdievers  in  Judoea,  and  that  my  service  for  Jerusalem  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  saints ;  that  I  may  come  unto  you  with  joy  by  the 
will  of  God,  and  may  with  you  be  refreshed."  "' 

§  16.  The  Epistle  itself  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the  peculiar 
motives,  added  to  the  general  interest  attaching  to  the  capital  of  the 
world,  which  led  the  Apostle  so  ardently  to  cherish  the  desire,  **  I 
must  also  see  Rome."  The  twofold  aspect  of  his  life,  as  the  con- 
verted Jew  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary ever  invading  new  provinces  of  heathendom,  and  the  Hebrew 


**  tcpovTOVt^a  TO  eva-yyeAioi*  tov  Btov. 

»»  Rom.  XV.  16,  11. 

"»  Rom.  XV.  24,  28.  "Whensoever  I  take 
my  journey  into, Spain,  I  \viU  come  to  you : 
for  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey,  and 
to  be  brought  on  my  way  thitherward  by 
you,  if  first  I  be  somewhat  filled  with  your 
company.  But  now  I  go  unto  Jerusalem 
to  minister  to  the  saints. When  there- 
fore I  have  performed  this,  and  have  sealed 
to  them  this  fruit,  TudU  come  by  you  into 


Spain," — We  shall  have  to  recur  to  the 
support  which  this  passage  is  supposed  to 
give  to  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  actually 
visited  Spain,  and  even  extended  his  labours 
into  Britain.  It  need  only  be  observed  in 
this  place,  that  an  intention  cannot  of  itself 
furnish  historical  evidence  of  the  corre- 
sponding fact.    (See  chap.  xix.  $  8.) 

Vi  iruvaytavuraurOai  fiM. 

"»  Rom.  XV.  30-32. 
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of  the  Hebrews  yearning  for  the  salvation  of  Israel,  would  move  him 
to  deep  sympathy  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  nor  could  his  honest 
pride  in  his  Roman  franchise  fail  to  be  another  motive  t<f  labour  for 
the  spiritual  freedom  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Regarding  Home  solely 
from  the  classical  point  of  view,  we  might  be  surprised — ^as  many 
doubtless  have  felt  surprise — ^at  the  perpetual  appeal  to  Jewish 
feelings  and  associations,  and  the  perpetual  contest  with  Jewish 
prejudices,  which  runs  through  the  whole  Epistle.  But  the  readers 
of  Horace  and  Juvenal  are  aware  how  strong  was  the  Jewish  element 
in  Roman  society.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
early  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Roman  Jews ;  and  we 
shall  soon  see  Paul,  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  city,  addressing  himself 
as  specially  to  them  and  meeting  with  the  same  obstinate  unbelief, 
save  from  the  few,  as  when  he  preached  in  the  Eastern  synagogues. 
Moreover,  as  if  to  anticipate  the  great  usurpation  of  the  later  Romish 
Church,  this  Christian  society  owed  its  foundation  neither  to  St.  Peter 
nor  to  any  other  Apostle,  but  appears,  so  to  speak,  as  the  spontaneous 
development  of  the  Christian  faith,  introduced  probably  by  the  Jews 
^ho  went  up  to  the  great  Pentecost."*  It  was  natural  that  such  a  com- 
munity should  have  within  it  a  peculiar  element  of  Judaism,  needing 
the  correction  which  the  Apostle  supplies  in  the  wonderful  arguments 
of  the  Epistle,  and  exciting  the  ardent  interest  on  behalf  of  Israel 
which  is  no  less  conspicuous  throughout  it.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  there  was  a  strong,  and  perhaps  even  more  numerous  Gen- 
tile element  in  the  Church;  an  element,  however,  which  seems 
to  have  been  rather  Greek  than  Roman.  It  may  have  been  that 
foreigners  resident  in  the  capital  had  a  tendency  to  jgravitate  towards 
one  another,  and  that  the  Greeks,  more  familiar  with  the  **  peculiar 
people,'*  did  not  regard  them  with  the  same  aversion  as  the  Romans 
did  :  but,  whatever  the  explanation,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the 
apparent  paradox,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  Greek  rather  than 
Latin.  '  A  curious  indication  of  the  relative  proportion,  both  of  Jews 
to  Gentiles,  and  of  Greeks  to  Romans,  in  the  Church,  is  furnished 
by  the  long  list  of  names  in  the  salutation  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle.^^^ 
These  names  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades 
of  society.  Many  of  them  are  found  in  the  columbaria  of  the  freed- 
men  and  slaves  of  the  early  Roman  emperors.  It  was  among  the  less 
wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  among  the  petty  officers  of  the 
army,  among  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  imperial  palace,  **  those 
that  are  of  Caesar's  household  "  "* — whether  Jews  or  Greeks — that  the 


"4  The  fiction  of  St  Peter's  foundation 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  will  be  noticed 
afterwards.    (See  chap.  six.  ^  19.) 

i'«  Rom.  xvi.  6-15.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, forget  the  frequent  use  of  Greek  and 
Roman  names  by  Jews,  a  circumstance 


which  may  perhaps  reduce  the  supposed 
preponderance  of  (Gentiles  in  the  CJiurch. 
The  emphasis  laid  on  the  word  Gentile*  in 
i.  13.  seems  rather  to  refer  to  Rome  than 
to  the  composition  of  the  Church.  (See 
ver.  15.)  "«  Pbilipp.  iv.  32. 
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Gospel  would  first  find  a  footing.  The  intimate  personal  element  in 
some  of  the  salutations  at  once  attests  the  presence  of  Hellenist  Jews, 
and  adds  aftother  motive  for  St.  Paul's  deep  interest  in  the  Roman 
Church : — **  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia,  my  kinsmen,  and  my 
fellow-prisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  the  Apostles,  who  also 
were  in  Christ  before  me ; " — a  graceful  and  affecting  recognition  of 
Christian  precedence."^  ^  Among  Paul's  personal  friends  at  Rome 
were  now  numbered  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whose  claims  on  the 
Apostle's  affection  and  the  gratitude  of  all  the  Church  were  en- 
hanced by  some  special  danger  that  they  had  incurred  for  his  sake 
(the  cause,  perhaps,  of  their  having  left  Ephesus  again  for  Rome),"* 
and  whose  house,  as  at  Ephesus,  was  the  place  of  meetii^  of  a 
Christian  society,  which  Paul  recognises  as  a  church.^''*  We  cannot 
doubt  that  many  converts,  made  by  Paul  himself  and  the  other 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  Empire,  were  continually  con- 
verging to  Rome,  and  adding  to  the  vigour  of  the  Church,  which  had 
by  this  time  gained  such  distinction  that  "  their  faith  was  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world."  "° 

This  composition  of  the  Church,  and  these  personal  relations  of 
the  Apostle  to  it,  account  for  the  peculiar  tone  which  distinguishes 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  While  earnestly  praying  that  he  might 
at  length  have  a  prosperous  journey  to  come  to  them,  as  he  had 
often  purposed,  that  he  might  have  some  fruit  among  them,  as  among 
the  other  Gentiles — for,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  was 
debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians,  to  the  wise  and  unwise, 
and  was  ready,  to  his  utmost  ability,  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Rome 
also— he  supplies  the  lack  of  his  personal  presence,  and  prepares  for 
his  coming  by  a  grand  manifesto  of  the  Gospel  as  the  one  salvation 
for  all  the  classes  that  were  gathered  in  the  composite  Roman  Church. 
'*  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth ;  to  the  Jew  first, 
and  also  to  the  Greek."  ^®^  That  Gospel  was  invariably  the  announce- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  men,  who  was 
made  man,  died,  and  was  raised  again,  and  whom  His  heralds  present 
to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  mankind.  Such  a  KrjpvyfM  might  be 
variously  commended  to  different  hearera.  In  speaking  to  the  Roman 
Church,  St.  Paul  represents  the  chief  value  of  it  as  consisting  in  the 
fact,  that  through  it  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  a  righteousness  not 

»"  Rom.  xvl  1,  This  allusion  to  some 
Imprisomnent  of  St.  Paul  is  another  proof 
that  the  Acts  does  not  give  a  complete  ac- 
count of  his  labours,  and  affords  a  con- 
firmation of  the  view  which  refers  the 
record  of  his  sufferings  in  2  Cor.  xL  to  the 
period  of  his  early  labours  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia;  for  there  it  was  that  his  imprison- 
ment would  most  naturally  be  shared  by 


his  kinsfolk. 

»'8Rom.  xvi.  3,  4:  •'Who  for  my  life 
laid  down  their  own  necks."  Some  fancy 
that  they  rescued  Paul  in  the  tumult  at 
Ephesus. 

i?9  Ver.  5 :  "  Likewise  greet  the  church 
that  is^in  their  house." 

iw  Rom.  i.  8.  181  Rom.  i.  16. 
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for  God  only,  but  also  for  men,  was  revealed.  It  is  natural  to  ask 
what  led  him  to  choose  and  dwell  upon  this  aspect  of  his  proclamation 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  following  answers  suggest  themselves : — (1.) 
As  he  looked  upon  the  condition  of  the  Gentile  world,  with  that 
coup  d*ceil  which  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  the  Roman  Church  was 
likely  to  suggest,  he  was  struck  by  the  awful  wickedness,  the  utter 
dissolution  of  moral  ties,  which  has  made  that -age  infamous.  His 
own  terrible  summary  *®  is  well  known  to  be  confirmed  by  other 
contemporary  evidence.  The  profligacy  which  we  shudder  to  read  of 
was  constantly  under  St.  Paul's  eye.  Along  with  the  evil,  he  saw 
also  the  beginnings  of  God's  judgment  upon  it.  He  saw  the  miseries 
and  disasters,  begun  and  impending,  which  proved  that  God  in 
heaven  would  not  tolerate  the  unrighteousness  of  men.  (2.)  As  he 
looked  upon  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  saw  them  claiming 
an  exclusive  righteousness,  which,  however,  had  manifestly  no  power 
to  preserve  them  from  being  really  unrighteous.  (3.)  Might  not 
the  thought  also  occur  to  him,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  that  the  empire, 
which  was  now  falling  to  pieces  through  unrighteousness,  had  been 
built  up  by  righteousness,  by  that  love'of  order  and  that  acknowledge- 
ment of  rights  which  were  the  great  endowment  of  the  Roman 
people  ?  Whether  we  lay  any  stress  upon  this  or  not,  it  seems  clear 
that  to  one  contemplating  the  world  from  St.  Paul's  point  of  view,  no 
thought  would  be  so  naturally  suggested  as  that  of  the  need  of  the  trtie 
Righteousness  for  the  two  divisions  of  mankind.  How  he  expounds 
the  truth,  that  God's  own  righteousness  waa  shown  in  Jesus  Christ 
to .  be  a  righteousness  which  men  might  trust  in — sinners  though 
they  were — and  by  trusting  in  it  submit  to  it,  and  so  receive  it  as  to 
show  forth  the  fruits  of  it  in  their  own  lives ;  how  he  declares  the 
union  of  men  with  Christ  as  subsisting  in  the  Divine  idea  and  as 
realized  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, — ^may  be  seen  in  the  Epistle 
itself.  The  remarkable  exposition  contained  in  ch.  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  illus* 
trates  the  personal  character  of  St.  Paul,  by  showing  the  intense  love 
for  his  nation  which  he  retained  through  all  his  struggles  with  un- 
believing Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians,  and  by  what  hopes  he 
reconciled  himself  to  the  thought  of  their  unbelief  and  their  punish- 
ment Having  spoken  of  this  subject,  he  goes  on  to- exhibit  in  prac- 
tical counsels  the  same  love  of  Christian  unity,  moderation,  and 
gentleness,  the  same  respect  for  social  order,  the  same  tenderness 
for  weak  consciences,  and  the  same  expectation  of  the  Lord's  coming, 
and  confidence  in  the  future,  which  appear  more  or  less  strongly  in 
all  his  letters. 

§  16.  The  Epistle  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Phoebe  to  Rome,  on 
the  eve  of  St.  Paul's  departure  for  Jerusalem,  which  may  be  fixed 
about  the  end  of  February,  as  he  was  at  Philippi  at  the  Passover 

i«  Rom.  i.  21-32. 
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(Marcli  27,  a.d.  58).  He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  by  sea  for 
Syria,  when  the  discovery  of  a  Jewish  plot  to  waylay  him  caused 
him  to  take  the  overland  route  by  way  of  Macedonia.^*®  But  his 
travelling  companions  from  the  various  places  he  had  visited — 
associated  with  him,  probably,  in  the  mission  of  carrying  the  con- 
tributions of  their  respective  churches — went  on  by  sea  to  Troas, 
doubtless  carrying  the  money  with  them."*  The  resumption  of  the 
first  person  in  the  Acts  indicates  that  Luke  was  the  immediate  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  details  of  the  voyage  are  given  with 
such  precision,  that  we  can  fix  the  daily  dates  with  high  proba- 
bility.«» 

The  narrative  of  the  Apostle's  voyage  begins  from  Philippi,  whence 
Paul  sailed  **  after  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,"  that  is,  on  the  day 
following  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast  (Tuesday,  April  4th,)  and  he 
reached  Troas  in  five  days,  (Saturday,  April  8th).^®*  He  had 
remained  there  a  full  seven  days,  when,  on  the  return  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  (Sunday,  April  16th),  the  disciples  came  together 
to  break  bread,  and  Paul  preached  to  them,  ready  to  depart  on  the 
morrow.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  incidental  notices — more  valuable 
than  any  formal  statement,  because  they  shew  how  regularly  the 
custom  was  established — of  those  meetings  of  the  Christians  on  the 
Lord's  day  for  social  converse  and  divine  worship,  which  Pliny 
mentions  as  their  only  known  institution."^  Unable,  for  the  most 
part,  to  withdraw  from  the  service  of  their  masters  during  the  day, 
they  met  either — as  Pliny  itells  us — ^before  daylight,  or,  as  on  this 
occasion  at  Troas,  after  sunset.  The  congregation,  like  that  of  the 
first  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  met  in  an  upper  chamber,  where  Paul — 
for  the  time  was  not  come  when  utterances  out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  were  measured  by  the  minute — continued  his  discourse 
till  midnight,  and  was  only  then  interrupted  by  an  accident.  A 
youth  named  Eutychus,  who  was  sitting  in  the  window,  overpow- 
ered with  drowsiness  through  the  heat  of  the  many  lamps,  fell 
down  from  the  third  storey  and  was  taken  up  dead.  The  miracle 
by  which  Paul  restored  him  to  life '  resembled  in  form  those 
performed  by  Elijah  and  Elisha,^**  while  it  again  illustrated 
the  compassionate  saying  of  our  Lord,  —  "The  spirit  indeed  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  Returning  to  the  upper  chamber, 
without  waiting  till  the  youth's  friends  had  the  comfort  of  see- 
ing his  full' recovery  (ver.  12),  Paul  broke  bread  and  ate  with 


>»  Acts*  XX.  3. 

»«♦  Acts  XX.  4.  Their  names  were  So- 
pater  of  Beroea;  Aristarchus  and  Secundus, 
of  the  Thessalonians ;  Oaias  of  Derbe,  and 
Timotheus;  and  of  Asia,  Trophimus  and 
Tychlcus. 

*u  This  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Lewin  in 


the  Fasti  Sacri;  and  we  have  followed  his 
dates,  which  must  not,  however,  be  consi- 
dered as  established  with  absolute  certainl^y 

i«  Acts.  XX.  6. 

^^  Oomp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2 ;  Rev.  L  10. 

»w  Acts  XX.  10 :  comp.  1  Kuigs  xviL  21 
2  Kings  iv.  34. 
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the  disciples,  and  having  talked  with  them  till  the  hreak  of  day, 
departed.^** 

§  17.  To  gain  time  for  this  protracted  farewell,  Paul  had  sent  his 
companions  before  him  to  the  ship,  and,  while  they  doubled  the  pro- 
montory of  Lectum,  he  took  the  shorter  route  by  land  to  join  them 
at  Assos,  whence  they  crossed  to  Mitylene  (Monday  April  7th). 
Avoiding  the  windings  of  the  coast,  they  sailed  from  Leslxi  to  Chios 
on  the  Tuesday,  and  on  the  next  day  to  Samos,  whence  crossing  over 
to  the  mainland,  they  stayed  at  the  promontory  of  Trogyllium,  and 
reached  Miletus  on  Thursday,  Apri  1  20th.  Here  they  stopped,  while 
Paul  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus ;  for  his  direct 
course  had  carried  him  across  the  bay  at  the  bottom  of  which  that 
city  lies ;  as  the  staying  any  time  among  his  converts  in  Asia  would 
h^ve  risked  his  purposed  arrival  at  Jerusalem  by  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost.^** The  distance  between  Ephesus  and  Miletus  being  about 
forty  miles,  the  interval  from  the  Thursday  to  the  Sunday  would 
give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  elders,  with  whom  Paul  held  solemn 
converse,  as  on  the  Sunday  before  at  Troas  (Sunday,  April  23rd). 
His  farewell  discourse  to  them  is  one  of  his  representative  addresses. 
It  may  be  ranked  with  the  Epistles,  and  throws  the  same  kind  of 
light  upon  St.  Paul's  apostolical  relations  to  the  churches.  Like 
several  of  the  Epistles,  it  is  in  great  part  an  appeal  to  their  memories 
of  him  and  of  his  work.  He  refers  to  his  labours  in  "  serving  the 
Lord  "  among  them,  and  to  the  dangers  he  incurred  from  the  plots 
of  the  Jews,  and  asserts  emphatically  the  unreserve  with  which  he 
had  taught  them.  He  tells  them  that  he  was  receiving  inspired 
warnings,  as  he  advanced  from  city  to  city,  of  the  bonds  and 
afflictions  awaiting  him  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  Apostle  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  press  on  in  spite  of 
these  warnings.  •  Having  formed  his  plan  on  good  grounds  and  in 
the  sight  of  God,  he  did  not  see  in  dangers  which  might  even  touch 
his  life,  however  clearly  set  before  him,  reasons  for  changing  it. 
Other  arguments  might  move  him  from  a  fixed  purpose — not  danger. 
His  one  guiding  principle  was,  to  discharge  the  ministry  which  he 
had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God.  Speaking  to  his  present  audience  as  to  those  whom  he  was 
seeing  for  the  last  time,  he  proceeds  to  exhort  them  with  unusual 
earnestness  and  tenderness,  and  expresses  in  conclusion  that  anxiety 
as  to  practical  industry  and  liberality  which  has  been  increasingly 
occupying  his  mind.  His  warnings  of  false  teachers  and  heresies — 
"  the  grievous  wolves  who  would  enter  in  among  them,"  and  "  the 
men  of  themselves  that  would  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to 
draw  away  disciples  after  them  " — anticipate  the  evils  that  we  find 

><»  Acts  XX.  7-12.     The  words  jcXatrof  i  two  distinct  acts,  the  sacramental  supper, 
ofnov  KoX  y€vaaft*vo9  probably  refer  to  [  followed  by  a  meal.      i*«  Acts  xx.  IS-ie. 
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rife  at  Ephesus,  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  the  Apocalypse. 
Finally,  "  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them'all :  and  they  all 
wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most 
of  all  for  the  words  \?hich  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no 
more.    And  they  accompanied  him  to  the  ship." 

§  18.  From  this  most  affecting  leave-taking  the  Apostle  hastened 
on  his  voyage  by  the  most  direct  course.  Embarking  immediately 
on  the  close  of  his  address,  he  sailed  straight  to  the  island  of  Cos, 
(Monday,  April  24th),  thence  to  Rhodes  (Tuesday),  and  thence  to 
Patara  in  Lycia  (Wednesday),  where,  finding  another  ship  bound 
direct  for  Phoenicia,  he  went  on  board  (Thursday,  April  27th),  and, 
sighting  Cyprus  on  the  left  hand,  arrived  at  Tyre,  where  the  ship  was 
to  unload.  The  ordinary  course  of  such  a  voyage  would  bring  the 
Apostle  to  that  ancient  city  on  Sunday  (April  30th) ;  and  another 
Lord's  day  was  cheered  by  a  welcome  from  certain  disciples,  of  whose 
existence  in  the  city  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware.  With  them  he 
spent  a  whole  week,  in  the  course  of  which  the  prophetic  gifts  poured 
out  upon  these  Tyrian  Christians  were  used  to  warn  Paul  against 
going  on  to  Jerusalem.*®*  How,  in  that  one  week,  the  Apostle 
gained  the  affection  of  these  new-found  brethren,  was  proved  by  the 
concourse  in  which,  with  their  wives  and  children,  they  brought  him 
and  his  company  out  of  the  city  to  the  sea-shore,  where  all  kneeled 
down  together  and  prayed  before  the  voyagers  went  on  board. 

§  19.  Supposing  that,  as  at  Troas  and  Miletus,  Paul  spent  the 
Lord's  day  with  the  Tyrian  Christians,  his  voyage  to  Ptolemais 
(Acre)  would  occupy  the  Monday,  and  his  one  day's  stay  there  with 
the  brethren,  the  Tuesday  (May  9).***  On  the  following  day  Paul 
and  his  company  proceeded,  apparently  by  land,  to  Csesarea,  and 
took  up  their  abode  with  "  Philip  the  Evangelist,  one  of  the  Seven," 
a  description  which  doubtless  refers  to  those  who  are  usually  called 
Deacons."*  The  four  virgin  daughters  of  Philip  prophesied,  pro- 
bably repeating  the  former  warnings,  which  were  now  most  plainly 
uttered  by  Agabus,  whom  we  have  already  seen  predicting  the  famine 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius.***  This  prophet  came  down  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Caesarea,  apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of  staying  Paul's 
course.    Imitating  the  symbolic  methods  of  the  ancient  prophets. 


i»i  Acts  xxi.  1-4.  The  words,  *•  who  said 
tinto  Paul  Ifarough  the  Spirit  that  he  should 
not  go  up  to  Jerusalem,"  must  not  be  mis- 
understood, as  if  the  Apostle  disobeyed  a 
divine  command  in  still  going  forward. 
His  own  teaching  in  the  Epistles,  concern- 
ing spfaritual  gifts,  clearly  shews  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  supernatural  know- 
ledge conferred  and  the  application  made 
of  it.  The  disciples,  endowed  by  the  Spirit 
with   the  prophetic  knowledge  of  Paul's 


coming  dangers,  would  naturally  add  their 
own  entreaties  that  he  would  avoid  the 
danger.  The  fuller  narrative  of  the  shnilar 
scene  at  Gaesarea  (w.  10-14)  puts  the  matter 
in  its  true  light.  im  Acts  xxi.  6,  7. 

»«  Acts  xxi.  8  :  comp.  vi.  5.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  *  Philip 
the  Evangelist  '  was  the  same  who  dis- 
charged that  office  for  the  Samaritans  and 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  vlii.). 

»M  Acts  xi.  28. 
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he  bound  his  own  hands  and  feet  with  Paul's  girdle,  declaring,  in 
the  name  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  would  even  thus 
bind  the  owner  of  that  girdle,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  • 
Gentiles.  Upon  hearing  this,  even  St.  Paul's  own  companions  joined 
in  the  entreaties  of  the  brethren  of  Caesarea,  that  he  would  not  go 
up  to  Jerusalem.  The  Evangelist,  who  tells  us  of  this  final  appeal 
in  which  he  himself  joined,  thus  records  its  issue : — "  Then  Paul 
answered,  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart  ?  For  I 
am  ready,  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  when  he  would  not  be  persuaded, 
we  ceased,  saying.  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."^^'  So,  after  a 
stay  of  several  days  at  Caesarea,  they  packed  up  their  little  baggage, 
and  went  up,  doubtless  on  foot,  by  the  usual  road  to  Jerusalem,^'* 
accompanied  by  an  aged  disciple  of  Cyprus,  named  Mnason,  who 
had  offered  them  a  lodging  in  the  crowded  city. 

§  20.  This  fifth  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  since  his  conversion 
is  the  last  of  which  we  have  any  certain  record.  The  state  of  the 
city,  thronged  with  the  excited  mi^ltitudes  who  had  come  up  to  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  might  well  recal  to  him,  not  only  the  warnings 
that  had  encountered  him  at  every  step,  but  the  deed  of  blood  in 
which  he  himself,  twenty-five  years  before,  had  played  the  part  for 
which  he  never  ceased  to  feel  remorse.  He  was  welcomed  with  joy 
by  the  brethren,  and  on  the  following  day  (Thursday,  May  18th)  he 
had  an  interview  with  James  and  all  the  elders  of  the  Church,  to 
whom  "he  declared  particularly  what  things  God  had  wrought 
among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry."^  Among  those  things,  be- 
sides the  spiritual  fruits  which  he  had  raised,  the  temporal  fruits  of 
charity  which  he  had  gathered  in  return  for  his  poor  Jewish  bre- 
thren would  naturally  find  a  place,  and  we  may  assume  that  Paul 
and  his  delegated  companions  handed  over  the  contributions  from 
the  respective  Churches.  But  St.  Luke  passes  over  this  incident,  to 
relate  the  events  that  led  to  the  Apostle's  apprehension ;  and,  indeed, 
concern  for  his  character  and  safety  seems  to  have  been  the  thought 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren.  For  the  great  crisis  had 
now  come  in  the  relations  between  the  spirit  of  Judaism  and  the 
Aix)stle  of  the  Gentiles ;  nor  was  it  only  from  the  unconverted  Jews 

1^  Acts  zxi.  8-14 :  comp.  IsaiAh  zx.  2,      intention  to  reach  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost, 


3;  Jer.  xiii.  l-u.  The  prophecy  derives, 
perhaps,  the  greater  force  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  delivered  at  the  place  where  Paul  was 
kept  a  prisoner  for  two  years. 

iw  Acts  xxi.  15, 16.  The  A.  V.  here  uses 
the  word  carriage,  for  that  which  a  tra- 
veller carries,  as  in  Judg.  xviiL  21,  1  Sam. 
xvii.  22.  The  better  reading  is  cTrtaitcv- 
atrdfievoi.,  luxving  packed  up.  Interpreting 
the  rifiepag  nkeCov^  (ver.  10)  by  the  Apoetle's 

K.  T.  HIST. 


Mr.  Lewin  makes  the  stay  at  Caesarea  to 
have  lasted  from  Wednesday,  May  10th,  to 
Sunday,  May  14th.  If  Paul  stayed,  as  at 
Troas,  Miletus,  and  Tyre,  to  spend  a  fare- 
well Lord's  Day  with  the  brethren,  and 
started  on  the  Monday,  he  would  arrive  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  Wednesday  (May  I7th), 
on  the  evening  of  which  day  the  Feast 
began. 

iw  Acts  xvii.  lY-19. 
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that  the  danger  threatened.  The  Jewish  Christians,  whether  resi- 
dent at  Jerusalem  or  present  at  the  feast,  now  amounted  to  "  many 
♦thousands,*'  hut  their  understanding  of  the  Gospel  had  not  kept  pace 
with  their  numhers :  they  were  "  all  zealous  of  the  law."  To  them, 
and  to  the  unconverted  Jews,  Paul  was  known  as  one  who  had 
taught  with  pre-eminent  boldness  that  a  way  into  Grod's  favour  was 
opened  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  this  way  did  not  lie  through  the 
door  of  the  Jewish  Law.  He  had  founded  numerous  and  important 
communities,  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  which  stood 
simply  on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  apart  from  circumcision  and  the 
observance  of  the  Law.  5e  had  thus  roused  against  himself  the 
bitter  enmity  of  that  unfathomable  Jewish  pride,  which  was  almost 
as  strong  in  some  of  those  who  had  professed  the  faith  of  Jesus  as 
in  their  unconverted  brethren.  This  enmity  had  for  years  been 
vexing  both  the  body  and  soul  of  the  Apostle.  He  had  no  rest  from 
its  persecutions ;  and  his  joy  in  proclaiming  'the  free  grace  of  God  to 
the  world  was  mixed  with  a  constant  sorrow  that  in  so  doing  he 
was  held  to  be  disloyal  to  the  calling  of  his  fathers.  He  had  now 
come  to  Jenlsalem  "  ready  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus," 
but  he  had  come  expressly  to  prove  himself  a  faithful  Jew, 
and  this  purpose  emerges  at  every  point  of  the  history.  His  bre- 
thren at  Jerusalem  now  suggest  to  him  a  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  object.  "While  glorifying  God  for  the  work  which  had  been 
done  among  the  Gentiles,  they  do  not  conceal  from  Paul  that 
the  calumnies  against  him  have  gained  belief  among  the  Jewish 
Christians.  The  specific  charge  was,  not  simply  that  he  kept 
Gentile  believers  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  law  —  for,  this  was 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Jewish  Church  itself — ^but 
that  "  ho  taught  all  the  Jews  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses, 
saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to 
walk  after  the  customs."  To  refute  this  charge,  there  was  a  prac- 
tical opportunity. 

Four  men  connected  with  the  Church  had  bound  themselves, 
as  we  have  seen  Paul  himself  doing,  by  a  temporary  Nazarite 
vow,  and  their  purification  upon  the  completion  of  the  vow  was 
at  hand.  This  ceremony  involved  a  considerable  expense  for  the 
offerings  to  be  presented  in  the  Temple  ;^^  and  it  was  a  meri- 
torious act  to  provide  these  offerings  for  the  poorer  Nazarites. 
St.  Paul  was  requested  to  put  himself  under  the  vow  with  the 
other  four,  and  to  supply  the  cost  of  the  offerings.  He  at  once 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  on  the  next  day,  having  performed 
some  ceremony  which  implied  the  adoption  of  the  vow,  he  went 
into  the  Temple,  announcing  that  the  due  offerings  of  each  Na- 
zarite were  about  to  be  presented,  and  the  period  of  the  vow  ter- 
^  Num.  vL  13-21, 
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minated,^*  a  process  which  would  occupy  seven  days  (Friday, 
May  19). 

The  week  was  almost  accomplished,  when  certain  Jews  from  Asia, 
probably  some  of  Paul's  old  antagonists  at  Ephesus,  recognized  him 
in  the  Temple.  They  had  already  seen  with  him  in  the  city 
Trophimus,  an  Ephesian  Greek,  whom  they  chose  to  think  that 
Paul  had  brought  into  the  Temple.  So  they  roused  a  tumult  among 
the  people,  and  set  upon  Paul  with  the  cry : — "  Men  of  Israel  help  I 
This  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  everywhere  against  the  people 
and  the  law  and  this  holy  place :  and  further  brought  Greeks  also 
into  the  Temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place ! "  The  whole 
city  was  raised:  the  people  rushed  together  to  the  Temple,  and, 
unwilling  to  defile  it  with  blood,  dragged  Paul  out  from  the  court  of 
the  women  into  the  outer  court,  the  doors  being  immediately  shut  by 
the  Levitical  guard  of  the  Temple.^  The  Apostle's  career  would 
have  been  ended  by  a  process  more  summary  than  that  of  Stephen, 
had  not  the  alarming  tidings  been  carried  to  the  tribune  in  command 
of  the  Roman  cohort**^  stationed  in  the  fort  Antonia,  that  all  Jeru- 
salem was  in  an  uproar.  Calling  out  a  body  of  soldiers  and  centu- 
rions, he  ran  down  into  the  Temple  court,  and  at  his  appearance 
Paul's  assailants  stayed  their  blows.  Having  bound  Paul  with  two 
chains,  which  fastened  each  of  his  arms  to  a  soldier,  and  being  unable 
to  learn  from  the  people's  confused  cries  who  he  was  and  what  he 
had  done,  he  ordered  him  to  be  carried  into  the  fort ;  but,  on  reaching 
the  stairs,  such  a  rush  was  made  by  the  disappointed  mob  after  their 
victim,  that  Paul  had  to  be  borne  in  the  soldiers'  arms.^ 

This  whole  scene,  and  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  tribune,  will 
be  better  understood  in  their  connection  with  the  existing  state  of 
Judaea.  The  energetic  but  cruel  government  of  Felix  had  goaded 
the  disaffected  Jews  to  desperation.  In  the  preceding  year  (a.d.  57), 
the  high-priest  Jonathan  had  been  murdered  in  the  Temple ;  an  act 
followed  by  the  organization  of  the  bands  of  terrorists  called  Sicarit, 
or  Assassins.  Next  after  this  murder,  Josephus  relates  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Egyptian  impostor,  who  led  out  4000  of  these  Assassins 
into  the  Desert,^  and,  returning  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  whom 
he  had  deluded  into  the  belief  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  he 
would  restore  the  kingdom  to  Judah,  he  encamped  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  threatening  to  overpower  the  Roman  garrison,  and  promising 


»  Acts  xxi.  17-26.  Agrippa  L  had  in- 
gratiated himself  with  the  Jews  by  defray- 
ing these  exi^nses  for  certain  Nazarites. 

aw  Acts  xxi.  27-30. 

*"*  Acts  xxi.  31  :  T<p  x'-^'-^XV  ""?* 
mrtCfni^.  The  name  of  this  ofDcer,  Clau- 
dius Lysias,  which  seems  to  imply  a 
Greek  freedman  of  the  late  emperor,  is 


first  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Felix,  ch. 
xxiii.  26. 

«»  Acts  xxi.  31-36. 

^"^  Acts  xxL  38,  e^ayayu>v  tls  ly^v  iprffMOv 
Tovs  TerpaietcrxiAtow?  avfipo?  rSiv  aucapiav, 
where  our  Version  conceals  both  the  force 
of  the  article  roi>9  and  the  specific  sense  of 
the  word  o-iKopuoi/. 
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that  the  walls  of  Jenisaleni  should  fall  down.  He  was  attacked 
by -Felix,  and  his  followers  dispersed  or  slain,  the  Egyptian  himself 
escaping.*^ 

The  idea  now  occurred  to  Lysias,  that  Paul  was  this  Egyptian, 
and  great  was  his  surprise  when  his  prisoner,  just  as  they  reached 
the  entrance  to  the  castle,  addressed  him  in  Greek,  asking  leave 
to  speak  with  him.  Paul  removed  his  suspicion  by  telling  him  who 
he  was : — "  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city ;  and,  I  beseech  thee,  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people."  The 
permission  was  granted,  and  Paul,  standing  on  the  stisdrs,  and  having 
with  a  sign  of  his  hand  gained  the  silent  attention  of  the  people, 
began  to  address  them :  "  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear  ye  my 
defence  now  made  to  you."  As  soon  as  they  heard  that  he  spoke  in 
Hebrew,  that  is,  in  the  then  current  Aramaic  dialect  of  Palestine, 
the  silence  became  the  more  profound ;  and  Paul  had  at  length  the 
opportunity,  to  gain  which  was  one  motive  of  his  pressing  on  to 
Jerusalem,  of  addressing  the  angry  Jews  in  his  own  justification.*"^ 
His  defence  consists  of  a  simple  historical  statement  of  the  events 
of  his  own  life,  as  a  Jew, — ^bom  indeed,  at  Tarsus,  yet  **  brought  up 
in  this  city  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  taught  according  to  the  perfect 
manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers,  and  zealous  towards  God,  as  ye  all 
are  this  day."  *^  How  he  had  proved  that  zeal  as  a  persecutor  of 
the  Christians,  the  High  Priest  and  aU  the  Elders  could  bear  him 
witness.  He  had  been  manifestly  arrested  in  that  course  by  the 
vision  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  We  have 
already  compared  this  with  the  other  narratives  of  his  conversion ; 
but  here  we  should  observe  how  the  jffesent  purpose  of  the  Apostle 
explains  what  is  special  in  this  address.  The  great  point  is,  that  his 
course  was  changed  by  a  direct  operation  upon  his  spirit  from  with- 
out, and  not  by  the  gradual  influence  of  other  minds  upon  his.  Inci- 
dentally, we  may  see  a  reason  for  the  admission  that  his  companions 
"  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to  me "  in  the  fact  that 
some  of  them,  not  believing  in  Jesus  with  their  former  leader,  may 
have  been  living  at  Jerusalem,  and  possibly  present  among  the  au- 
dience. Hence  too  he  mentions  that  Ananias,  who  interpreted  the 
will  of  the  Lord  to  him  more  fully  at  Damascus,  was  a  devout 
man  according  to  the  Law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews 
which  dwelt  there,  and  that  he  made  his  communication  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.     In  the  same  spirit,  he  proceeds  to 


»« Joseph.  Ant.  xx.S,^6i  B.J.il  13,  $  6. 
Ab  Lysias  evidently  refers  to  this  insur- 
rection as  a  recent  event,  and  as  such  move- 
ments generally  took  place  at  the  great 
festivals,  it  may  be  inferred  as  probable 
Uiat  this  affair  of  the  Egyptian  occurred  at 
the  Passover  of  a.d.  58. 


M«  Acts  xxii.  1,  2. 

^°o  Acts  zxii.  3.  This  is  no  mere  conci- 
liatory compliment,  for  Paul  had  recently 
expressed,  in  very  earnest  words,  the  same 
judgment  of  his  countrymen :  "  I  bear  them 
record  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge  "  (Rom.  x.  2). 
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relate  that  the  next  great  revelation,  that  by  which  he  received  his 
full  commission,  was  made  to  him  as  he  was  praying  in  the  Temple, 
which  he  was  falsely  charged  with  profaning.  There  it  was  that, 
while  he  would  gladly  have  prolonged  his  ministry  at  Jerusalem,  he 
received  the  divine  warning  to  make  haste  and  depart,  for  they  would 
not  receive  his  testimony.  He  repeats  to  his  hearers  the  argument 
which  he  had  pleaded  with  the  Lortl  himself — their  knowledge  of 
his  persecution  of  the  Christians  and  his  consent  to  Stephen's  death 
— ^as  a  reason  why  his  testimony  should  be  impressive  at  Jerusalem 
above  all  other  places :  but  only  to  receive  now  the  confirmation  of 
the  answer  given  to  him  then.  The  Lord  had  said,  "  Depart,  for  I 
will  send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles ;" — ^and,  no  sooner  had  he 
reached  this  point,  than  the  storm  of  animosity  burst  forth  anew. 
"They  gave  him  audience  unto  this  word:" — they  could  bear  the 
name  of  the  Nazarene,  though  they  despised  it ;  but  the  thought  of 
that  free  declaration  of  Grod's  grace  to  the  Gentiles,  of  which  Paul 
was  known  to  be  the  herald,  stung  them  to  fury :  they  lifted  up 
their  voices,  and  said — "  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth : 
for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live  1"  Their  cries  were  accompanied 
with  frantic  gestures ;  they  cast  off  their  clothes,  as  if  to  stoue  Paul, 
and  threw  dust  into  the  air ;  and  the  tribune,  ignorant  of  the  language 
in  which  Paul  had  spoken,  could  only  suppose  that  he  had  given 
some  strong  ground  for  such  indignant  fury.  To  learn  what  this 
was,  he  brought  him  into  the  castle,  and  commanded  him  to  be  ex- 
amined by  scourging.  The  soldiers  were  already  binding  him  with 
thongs  to  the  post,  when  Paul  calmly  asked  the  centurion  in  com- 
mand, "  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Eoman  and 
uncondemn  ed  ?  **  The  warning  was  forthwith  carried  by  the  centu- 
rion to  the  tribune,  who,  hastening  to  learn  the  truth  from  Paul, 
was  more  and  more  surprised  to  hear  that  the  prisoner,  on  whom 
he  had  already  inflicted  the  indignity  of  chains,  was  freeborn,  while 
he  himself —doubtless  as  an  imperial  freedman,  had  only  obtained 
the  franchise  for  a  large  sum.^ 

Having  now  learned  that  the  question  at  issue  regarded  the  Jewish 
religion,  the  tribune  summoned  the  chief  priests  and  Sanhedrim  to 
meet  on  the  following  day,**  when,  having  loosed  Paul  from  his 
bonds,  he  placed  him  before  them.  We  need  not  suppose  that  this 
was  a  regular  legal  proceeding.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison  had  no  power  to  convoke  the  Sanhedrim, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  give  up  a  Roman  citizen  to  their 
judgment.  As  it  was,  the  affair  ended  in  confusion,  and  with  no 
semblance  of  a  judicial  termination.     St.  Paul  appears  to  have  been 


^  Acts  xxii, 

'/08  Tuesday,  May  23rd,  according  to  Mr. 
Lewin.    The  Sanhedrim  probably  met  in 


the  hall  called  Gasith,  which  was  divided 
from  th3  stairs  of  the  Antonia  only  by  a 
narrow  space  of  the  Temple  C!ourt. 
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put  upon  his  defence ;  and,  with  the  peculiar  habit,  mentioned  else- 
where also,  of  looking  steadily  when  about  to  speak,**  he  began  to 
say, — **  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience," — or, 
to  give  the  full  force  of  the  original,"®  "  I  have  lived  a  conscien- 
tiously loyal  life  unto  God,  until  this  day," — ^when  a  scene  was 
enacted,  which  is  most  interesting  in  an  historical^  as  well  as  a 
personal  point  of  view. 

Ananias,  who  presided  over  the  Sanhedrim  as  High  Priest,  had 
been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  in  a.d.  48. 
In  A.D.  52  he  was  sent  to  Eome  by  the  prefect  Ummidius  Qua- 
dmtus,  to  answer  before  Claudius  on  a  charge  of  oppression  brought 
against  him  by  the  Samaritans.^*  The  result  is  doubtful;  but.  the 
best  solution  seems  to  be  that  Ananias  was  not  formally  deposed, 
but  as,  during  his  suspension,  Jonathan  had  been  appointed  in  his 
place,  the  latter  had  continued  to  exercise  the  office  till  his  murder 
by  the  Sicarii  in  a.d.  57,  when  Ananias  resumed  his  functions. 
The  High  Priest's  character  for  violence  and  lawlessness^^  suggests 
that  a  guilty  conscience  assumed  the  guise  of  zeal  against  blas- 
phemy, when  he  at  once  interrupted  Paul  by  ordering  the  bystanders 
to  smite  him  on  the  mouth.  "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited 
wall !" — exclaimed  the  Apostle — "  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after 
the  law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law?"***^ 
The  bystanders,  who  seem  to  have  hesitated  to  execute  the  High 
Priest's  hasty  order,  now  remonstrated  with  the  Apostle,  "  Revilest 
thou  God's  high-priest?"  The  apology  of  Paul,  while  proving  his 
respect  for  the  law  and  its  dignitaries,  and  his  readiness  to  "  rentier 
honour  to  whom  honour  was  due,  and  custom  to  whom  custom  " — 
has  suggested  the  dilemma, — How  could  he  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  person  and  office  of  Ananias,  who  had  been  so  long  higb-priest, 
and  who  was  now  conspicuous  by  his  place  and  dress  ?  how,  if  igno- 
rant, could  he  have  uttered  a  prophecy  which  was  soon  so  strikingly 
fulfilled  ?  An  explanation,  both  natural  in  itself  and  agreeable  to 
the  grammar  of  the  Greek  text  is,  that  Paul  said,  "  I  wist  not,  bre- 
thren, that  it  was  the  High-priest  [who  spoke] :  for  it  is  written, 
Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people :" — ^that,  with 
his  attention  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  also,  it  may  be,  from 
that  defective  sight,  which  some  regard  as  his  "  thorn  in  the  flesh," 
he  heard  the  command,  without  noticing  the  quarter  from  which  it 
came,  and  uttered  a  rebuke  equally  applicable  to  any  member  of 


^"^  Acts  xxiii.  1.  ar€vC<ra/s :  comp.  Acts 
xfli.  9.  The  same  word  is  used  of  the  fixed 
attention  with  which  the  Sanhedrim  regard- 
ed Stephen  when  before  them  (Actsvi.  15). 

^^  irnroAirevMai ;  comp.  2  Tim.  i.  3. 

«"  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  ^  2. 

«M  Joseph.  Ant  xx.  9,  $  2. 


*is  Besides  the  emphatic  injimctions  to 
Judges  to  do  no  injustice,  and  not  to  con- 
demn without  a  hearing  (e.  g.  Lev.  xix.  36, 
John  vii.  51),  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
to  the  specific  law  regulating  the  infliction 
of  blows  on  a  man  found  worthy  to  be 
beaten  (Deut.  xxv.  2). 
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that  synod  of  judges  who  was  guilty  of  such  injustice.  His  indig- 
nation itself  has  been  objected  to  on  moral  grounds,  and  even  St. 
Jerome  draws  an  unfavourable  contrast  between  the  vehemence  of 
the  Apostle  and  the  meekness  of  his  Master.  But  that  master  had 
set  the  example  of  a  righteous  indignation  in  denouncing  these  very 
rulers ;  and  his  own  comparison  of  them  to  "  whited  sepulchres  "  sug- 
gested the  Apostle's  image  of  a  wall  whose  fresh-whitened  surface 
concealed  the  rottenness  which  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  On  each  of 
the  many  such  hypocrites  who  sat  before  him,  the  Apostle  might 
well  denounce  the  doom,  "  Grod  shall  smite  thee ;"  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  regarding  the  special  fitness  of  his  words  to  Ananias — 
who  was  deposed  by  Felix  and  afterwards  murdered  by  the  Sicarii — 
as  one  of  the  innumerable  examples  of  unconscious  prophecy. 

It  would  seem  that  the  High-priest's  violence  provoked  remon- 
strances in  the  Sanhedrim  itself;  for  so  can  we  best  explain  the  divL^ 
sion  which  Paul  perceived  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees. 
Seeing  all  chance  of  a  fair  hearing  gone,  he  used  this  opportunity  in 
a  way  for  which  he  has  again  been  censured  on  moral  grounds. 
Those  who  are  so  keen  to  detect  a  disingenuous  artifice,  in  the  divi- 
sion which  Paul's  profession  of  faith  stirred  up,  might  have  given 
him  credit  for  considering  the  result  of  his"  open  identification  with 
the  Pharisees,  which  assuredly  brought  him  no  permanent  advantage. 
This  is  an  argumentum  ad  hominem ;  but  the  true  solution  is  to  be 
found  in  the  spirit  of  Paul's  whole  conduct  during  this  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  had  not  come  thither  to  escape  out  of  the  way  of  danger ; 
but,  at  the  risk  of  bonds  and  death,  to  reconcile  the  sincere  Jews, 
if  possible,  to  the  Gospel  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  He  desired 
to  prove  himself  a  faithful  Israelite  by  his  very  testimony  to  Him 
whom  God  had  raised  from  the  dead.  Both  these  objects  might 
naturally  be  promoted  by  an  appeal  to  the  nobler  professions  of  the 
Pharisees,  whose  creed,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Sadducees, 
was  still,  as  it  had  ever  been,  his  own.  Of  that  creed,  faith  in  the 
risen  Lord  was  the  true  fulfilment.  He  wished  to  lead  his  brother 
Pharisees  into  a  deeper  and  more  living  apprehension  of  their  own 
faith ;  and  seeing  now  the  hopelessness  of  gaining  over  the  Sad- 
ducees, he  made  a  last  appeal  to  the  party  of  which  there  remained 
any  hope.  In  the  same  honest  spirit  in  which,  on  the  previous  day, 
he  had  declared  his  zeal  for  the  Law,  as  a  point  of  contact  with  his 
zealous  countrymen,  he  now  proclaimed  his  faith  in  the  resurrection 
as  the  common  ground  on  which  he  invited  the  Pharisees  to  join 
him ;  and  those  who  object  to  the  first  clause  of  his  sj>eech  should 
remember  that  its  true  force  lies  in  the  last  clause : — "  Men  and  bre- 
thren, I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee :  of  the  hope  and  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  ^^  This  view  is  fully 
a*  Act8  xxil  6. 
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confirmed  by  Paul's  own  alluuion  to  the  present  scene  in  his  defence 
before  Felix,  when  he  appealed  to  the  Jews  themselves  to  say  whe- 
ther they  had  found  any  offence  in  him  as  he  stood  before  the  San- 
hedrim, "  except  for  this  one  voice,  which  I  cried  standing  among 
them,  Touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question 
by  you  this  day."  ***  This  is  no  apology  for  haste  in  uttering  that 
cry,  but  the  deliberate  repetition  of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  true 
ground  of  the  charge  against  him,  just  as  he  again  told  the  Jews  at 
Rome ;  "  for  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  with  this  chain."  ^* 

Paul's  profession  of  faith  caused  dissension  in  the  council,  the 
Scribes  of  the  Pharisees'  party  going  so  far  as  not  only  to  declare 
him  guiltless,  but  to  renew  the  former  suggestion  of  Gamahel, — 
"  What  if  a  spirit  or  an  angel  hath  spoken  to  him  ?  "  ^^^  The  tumult 
grew,  till  the  tribune,  fearing  lest  Paul  should  be  torn  asunder  by 
them,  sent  the  soldiers  down  to  bring  him  back  to  the  castle  by 
force.  In  the  night  after  this  agitating  day,  the  Apostle  was  oom> 
forted  by  another  vision  of  the  Lord,  who  stood  by  him  and  said", 
"Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul:  for,  as  thou  hast  testified  of  me  in 
Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness  also  at  Eome."  *^^  So,  then,  he 
was  to  be  guided  by  that  unerring  Hand,  though  by  a  path  he  had 
not  proposed,  to  the  goal  he  had  so  much  desired;  and  we  can 
understand  the  calmness  which  this  assurance  gave  him  amidst  the 
trials,  imprisonment,  and  shipwreck,  of  the  next  two  years. 

His  enemies,  meanwhile,  alarmed  doubtless  at  the  indecision  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  resolved  to  end  his  course  then  and  there.*^*  The  day 
had  no  sooner  dawned  than  more  than  forty  Jews  bound  themselves 
under  a  great  curse,  that  they  would  eat  nothing  till  they  had  slain 
Paul ;  and,  going  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  they  desired  them 
to  ask  the  tribune  to  bring  Paul  again  before  the  Sanhedrim  on  the 
morrow,  when  they  would  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him.  The  plot 
became  known  to  Paul's  sister's  son,  who  obtained  admission  to  the 
castle  to  see  his  uncle,  and,  by  his  direction,  informed  the  tribune  of 
it  privately.  The  latter  having  charged  the  young  man  to  keep  his 
secret,  took  instant  measures  to  send  Paul  away  by  night  under  a 
sufficient  guard.  The  morning  saw  him  safe  at  Antipatris,  beyond  all 
danger  of  an  ambush :  so  the  legionaries  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  cavahy  alone  brought  him  the  same  day  to  Cassarea.  With  him 
a  letter  was  sent  from  the  tribune  to  the  procurator  Felix,  explaining 
the  case,  informing  him  that  the  prisoner  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and 


2W  Acts  xxiv.  21.       ««  Acts  xxviii  20. 

2i«b  Actsxxiii.  9 :  el  8e  irvevfua  iKdXr}<rev 
avnji  71  ayycAoc;  This  is  the  reading  of 
the  best  MSS.,  the  sentence  being  perhaps 
broken  off  by  the  derision  of  the  Sadducees 
at  the  idea  of  an  angd  speaking  to  Paul. 
The  words  /mi}  deo/4.axb>/uiei'  are  evidently  a 


gloss  imported  from  Acts  vi.  39. 

2"  Acts  xxiii.  11. 

2i8  Wednesday,  May  24th,  according  to 
Mr.  Lewin.  This  vow  of  the  forty  Jews 
has  its  parallel  in  that  of  the  Ten  who 
conspired  against  Herod.     (See  p.  63.) 
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guiltless  of  anything  deserving  death  or  bonds,  and  promising  that 
Paul's  accusers  should  follow  him  to  Csesarea.*^*  From  this  letter 
we  learn  that  the  tribune  was  called  Claudius  Lysias,  a  name  worthy 
to  rank,  for  the  fairness,  energy,  and  prudence  of  his  dealings  with 
St.  Paul,  among  those  soldiers  who  have  made  their  profession 
honourable  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 

Antonius  (who  is  also  called  Claudius)  Felix,  was  an  imperial 
freedman  like  Lysias ;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  man  of  a 
very  different  character ;  and  the  mean  vices,  which  he  joined  to  his 
cruelty  and  arrogance,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  few  graphic  touches 
in  which  Luke  relates  the  procurator's  treatment  of  the  Apostle. 
For  the  present,  he  was  content  to  ask  Paul  of  what  province  he 
was;  and,  being  answered,  of  Cilicia,  he  promised  him- a  hearing  as 
soon  as  his  accusers  should  arrive.  Meanwhile,  he  ordered  the  pri- 
soner to  be  kept — chained  probably  to  a  soldier — in  the  government- 
house,  which  had  been  the  palace  (prcetorium)  of  Herod  the 
Oreat.220 

§  21.  St.  Paul  was  henceforth,  to  the  end  of  the  period  embraced 
in  the  Acts,  in  Roman  custody.  This  custody  was  in  fact  a  pro- 
tection to  him,  without  which  he  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
animosity  of  the  Jews,  He  seems  to  have  been  treated  through- 
out with  humanity  and  consideration.  His  own  attitude  towards 
Roman  magistrates  was  invariably  that  of  a  respectful  but  inde- 
pendent citizen;  and  whilst  his  franchise  secured  him  from  open 
injustice,  his  character  and  conduct  could  not  fail  to  win  him  the 
goodwill  of  those  into  whose  hands  he  came.  Even  Felix,  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  influenced  by  his  Jewish 
wife  Druailla,  treated  him  with  consideration;  but  he  shewed  at 
once  his  arbitrary  character  and  that  ^* servile  ingenium^^  with 
which  Tacitus  has  branded  him,  by  keeping  Paul  a  prisoner  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  bribe  for  his  release.  Five  days  after  Paul's 
arrival  at  Cassarea,  and  just  twelve  since  he  had  reached  Jerusalem,^^ 
Ananias  and  the  elders  came  down  to  Caesarea,  with  a  certain  orator 
named  Tertullus.^  There  is  scarcely  a  more  striking  contrast  in  the 
records  of  oratory  than  that  between  the  fulsome  harangue  of  this 
hired  advocate  and  the  manly  simplicity  of  St.  Paul's  defence.  After 
addressing  the  governor  with  flattery  which  Felix  must  have  felt  to 
be  bitter  satire,  Tertullus  changes  his  tone  to  rank  abuse  when  he 


«i»  Acts  xxiii.  12-30.  The  respect  paid 
to  a  Boman  citizen  is  seen  in  the  credit 
which  Lysias  claims  for  rescuing  Paul, 
"  having  understood  that  he  was  a  Roman," 
and  in  his  suppression  of  the  fact  that  he 
only  le&med  this  when  he  was  about  to 
scourge  hinL  ^^  Acts  xxiii.  31-35. 

«i  Acts  xxiv.  1, 11 :  Tuesday,  May  30th, 


according  to  Mr.  Lewin.  The  second  pas- 
sage  confirms  Paul's  arrival  at  Jerusalem 
just  before  the  Pentecost. 

K2  We  have  seen  the  custom  of  employ- 
ing such  professional  advocates  before  ilic 
Boman  tribunals,  in  the  pleadings  of  Nico 
laus  Damasoenus  on  behalf  of  Herod  and 
Archelaus. 
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comes  to  speak  of  Paul,  shewing  exactly  the  light  in  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  fanatical  Jews.  He  is  a  pestilent /eUow  (\oifi6i') ;  he 
stirs  up  divisions  among  the  Jews  throughout  the  world ;  he  is  a 
ringleader  of  the  sect  (or  heresy,  aipea-eons)  of  the  Nazarenes ;  hiB 
last  offence  had  been  an  attempt  to  profane  the  Temple :  and  the 
orator  complains  that,  when  they  would  have  judged  him  according 
to  their  law,  the  tribune  Lysias  had  taken  him  violently  out  of  their 
hands,  commanding  his  accusers  to  appear  before  Felix,  who  might 
now  examine  them,  and  learn  the  charges  they  preferred.^^  When 
the  assenting  clamour  of  the  Jews  had  ceased,  and  the  governor  had 
beckoned  to  Paul  to  speak,  he  expressed  his  pleasure  in  making  his 
defence  before  one  who  had  been  "  for  many  years  a  judge  unto  this 
nation."^*  It  was  only  twelve  days  since  he  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship ;  and  with  that  simple  object  all  his  conduct  there  had  been 
consistent.  "  They  neither  found  me  in  the  Temple  disputing  with  any 
man,  neither  raising  up  the  people,  neither  in  the  synagogues,  nor  in  the 
city :  neither  can  they  prove  the  things  whereof  they  now  accuse  me." 
He  admits  and  glories  in  the  charge  of  being  a  leader  of  what  they 
called  the Nazarene  sect;  for  so  he  best  preserved  the  religion  of  his 
nation : — "  This  I  confess  unto  thee,  after  the  way  which  they  call 
heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers  :'* — and  he  again  appeals 
to  that  hope,  which  even  they  allowed,  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Because  of  this  hope,  he  once  more  protests,  he  exercised  himself  to  have 
always  a  conscience  void  of  oflfence  towards  God  and  man.  Acting 
upon  such  motives,  he  had  returned  to  Jerusalem,  after  an  absence  of 
several  years,^  bringing  alms  and  oflferings  to  his  nation.  He  had 
not  even  entered  the  Temple  without  being  first  purified,  and  there 
was  no  multitude  nor  tumult  about  him,  when  the  Jews  of  Asia 
found  him  there.  TJiey  were  absent,  who  ought  to  have  been  there 
if  they  had  any  charge  to  make ;  but  to  the  Jewish  rulers,  who  were 
present,  he  boldly  appeals  whether  his  sole  offence  was  not  that  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  the  resurrection,  which  he  had  made  before  the 
council. 

Felix  saw  the  truth  of  Paul's  case  the  more  clearly  as  he  had 
acquired  a  pretty  exact  knowledge  of  Christianity,  which  had  gained 
its  first  Gentile  converts  among  the  troops  stationed  at  Csesarea.*^ 
Unwilling,  however,  to  offend  the  Jews  by  at  once  setting  the  Apostle 
free,  he  made  an  excuse  for  postponing  the  hearing  till  the  arrival 


«»  Acts  xxiv.  1-9. 

^  Acts  xxiv.  10.  Felix  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  A.D.  52 ;  and  the  six  years' 
interval  might  well  be  described  as  ck 
iroAAeSi/  iiwv,  in  comparison  with  the  ordi- 
nary duration  of  the  procuratorship.  At 
all  events  tfie  period  was  long  enough  to 


have  given  Festus  that  familiarity  with 
Jewish  causes,  to  which  Paul  appeals. 

*»  Acts  xxiv.  11 :  Si  ertav  Si  'ir\€i6vtav. 
It  was  four  years,  or  four  and  a  half,  sfaice 
his  last  visit  in  a.i>.  53  or  54. 

2»  Acts  xxiv.  22:  aicpt/Seorepov  ttUn  ra 
irtpt  T^^  ofiov  '  comp  Acta  x. 
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of  the  tribune  Lysias,  committing  Paul  to  the  custody  of  a  centurion, 
with  orders  to  grant  him  every  indulgence  and  the  society  of  his 
friends.  Among  those  friends,  besides  Luke  and  Aristarchus,  and 
the  family  of  Philip  the  deacon,  may  have  been  Cornelius,  the 
centurion,  whom  Peter  had  received  into  the  church,  as  the  first 
Grentile  convert,  in  that  very  garrison  in  which  Paul  was  now  in  a 
centurion's  custody.  It  seems  to  have  been  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  his  Jewish  wife,  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  that, 
on  his  return  to  Caesarea  after  an  absence,  Felix  again  sent  for  Paul, 
to  hear  him  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ.  But  the  Apostle,  who 
could  at  the  proper  time  discourse  with  the  most  powerful  arguments 
concerning  Christian  doctrine,  now  saw  before  him  only  the  violent 
and  unjust  governor,  with  the  paramour  whom  .he  had  seduced  from 
her  husband  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa ;  and  he  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.  A  licentious  Roman 
oflicer,  with  a  brother  able  to  protect  him  at  the  imperial  court, 
was  not  the  man  to  be  easily  alarmed ;  but  a  more  mighty  force 
even  than  his  dread  of  Cassar  assailed  his  conscience ;  and  he  only 
retained  the  self-destructive  power  of  warding  off  repentance  by 
delay.  "  Felix  trembled,  and  answered,  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ; 
when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thee."  It  is  a  trite 
comment,  that  the  convenient  season  never  came;  but  the  truth 
was  worse  than  this.  Felix  often  sent  for  Paul,  and  communed 
with  him  during  the  two  years  of  his  detention,  but  with  no  higher 
object  than  the  sordid  hope  of  being  bribed  to  free  him. 

In  the  following  year,  the  city  of  Csesarea,  where  Paul  was  thus 
kept  a  prisoner,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  frequent  and  frightful 
tumults  between  the  Jews  and  the  Syrian  Greeks,  B.C.  69.  Felix 
was  denounced  to  the  emperor,  for  either  ordering  or  conniving 
at  a  massacre  of  the  Jews,  and  he  was  recalled  to  answer  for 
his  conduct  at  the  same  time  that  Domitius  Gorbulo  succeeded 
Ummidius  Quadratus  as  prefect  of  Syria.  This  was  two  full  years 
after  the  beginning  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  in  May,  a.d.  58,  and 
PoBCius  Festus,  who  accompanied  Corbulo  as  procurator  of  Judaea, 
would  reach  his  destination  about  July  a.d.  60.^  How  the  arrival 
of  the  new  governor  obtained  for  Paul  the  hearing  which  Felix  had 
80  long  postponed,  and  how  the  Apostle's  appeal  to  Cassar  led  to  his 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 


^^  This,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,  is  one  of  the  best  ascertained 
dates  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul;  since  it  is 


clear  that  Festus  held  the  government  for 
two  years,  and  that  Albinus  succeeded  him 
in  A.D.  62. 
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ST.    PAUL  S   FIRST   IMPRISONMENT)  AT  ROME.       FROM   HIS   HEARING 
BEFORE   FESTUS   TO   HIS   RELEASE — A.D.    60-63. 

$  1.  Results  of  St.  Paul's  Impriaonment  at  Caesarea—  Arrival  of  Pobcius  Festus  as  Pro- 
curator —  Paul's  fir9t  hearing  —  He  appeals  to  Caesar.  ^  2.  Arrival  of  Agrippa  and 
Bemice  —  Paul's  Defence  before  Agrippa  —  Decision  to  send  him  to  Rome.  $  3.  TJu 
Voyage  arid  Shipwreck  qf  St.  Paul  —  Minute  truthfulness  of  the  narrative,  as  tested 
by  recent  investigations.  $4.  Routes  of  maritbne  trafSc  —  Paul's  embarcattbn 
imder  the  charge  of  Julius  —  His  companions,  Aristarchus  and  Luke  —  The  voyage 
commenced  towards  autumn.  $  5.  Intended  course  of  the  ship  —  Casarea  to  Sidon 
—  Adverse  wtads — Voyage  to  Myra  —  Transference  to  the  ship  of  Alexandria. 
$  6.  From  Cnidua  into  the  open  sea,  then  under  the  lee  of  Crete  —  Fairhavent — The 
season  of  navigation  past  —  Unheeded  warning  of  St.  Paul  —  Attempt  to  run  for  Port 
Fhomix.  $  7.  The  ship  caught  in  a  typhoon  (Euroclydon)  —  Clauda  —  Preparations 
against  the  storm —  Undergirding — The  /f?yr<c»—  The  ship  drifts  on  the  starboard 
tack — Her  course  and  rate.  $  8.  The  fortnight's  drift  in  Adria — St  faul's  vision 
in  the  night  —  Promise  of  escape.    $  9.  Signs  of  land  —  Anchoring  during  the  night 
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— Paars  last  enoouragement—Tbe  dawn  of  day.  $  10.  Position  of  the  ship  in  St. 
PcuU's  Bay,  Malta  —  Running  her  on  shore  —  The  shipwreck  and  escape  —  St. 
Paul's  former  shipwrecks — His  use  of  nautical  images.  $  11.  The  island  of  Mkuta 
(Malta) :  its  people,  and  its  primate  Publius  —  Reception  and  miracles  of  St.  Paul  — 
He  spends  here  the  three  winter  months.  $  12.  Voyage  ftt>m  Malta,  in  the  'Castor 
and  Pollux,'  to  SynusuH,  BJugium  and  Pufaoli  —  Journey  by  land  to  Rome  — The 
Christians  meet  Paul  at  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Tawtnu.  $  13.  Paul  delivered 
to  the  Praetorian  prefect,  Bubrus —  His  condition  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Pnetorium — 
His  two  conferences  with  the  Jews  —  Their  r^ection  of  the  Gospel,  terminating  the 
first  stage  in  the  history  of  its  foundation  —  Prophecy  of  their  future  restoration  in 
the  J^iitle  to  the  Romaru  —  Paul  preaches  to  the  Gentiles — Conclusion  of  the  Acts. 
$  14.  St  PauVs  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Rome — Causes  for  the  delay  of  his  trial  — 
His  labours  and  converts — Progress  of  the  Gospel  at  Rome — His  companions  during 
his  imprisonment:  Luke,  Aristarchus,  Spaphras,  Timothy,  Mark,  Demas,  and 
Tychicus.  $  15.  Four  Epistles  written  by  St  Paul  from  Rome  —  ColosHanif 
Philemon,  and  I^heHans,  at  the  same  time,  and  somewhat  earlier  than  Philippians. 
$  16.  The  Church  atCoLOSSiB,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Cdossians  —  Coruptions  ft-om 
Judaism,  angel-worship,  and  asceticism — The  supreme  headship  of  Christ.  ^  17. 
Onesimus  and  Philemon  —  Paul's  Kpistle  to  Philemon  —  His  teaching  concerning 
slavery.  ^  18.  The  JSpisUe  to  the  Bfhetians — Points  in  common  with  Cfoiotsians  —  Its 
special  and  sublime  teaching.  $  19.  The  Epistle  to  the  PhUippians  ~  Paul's  prospects 
at  this  time :  his  danger,  resignation,  and  hope  —  Changes  at  Rome :  Burrus,  Seneca, 
Poppaja  —  Probable  aquittal  and  release  of  the  Apostle  —  Theory  of  a  single  im- 
prisonment disproved.  ^  20.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  written  at  the  close  of 
Paul's  first  imprisonment — Internal  proofs  of  Pauline  authonhip  —  Allusions  to  the 
persecution  by  Ananus  in  JudsBa  —  The  martyrdom  of  St  James  —  Indications  of 
thne  and  place,  and  of  the  writer's  conditions  and  intentions  -—  The  writer  is  oontem- 
plating  a  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

§  1.  The  whole  career  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  an  illustration  of 
that  special  Providence  of  which  he  himself  was  assured  by  a 
series  of  divine  revelations.  Many  an  outburst  of  indignation  has 
been  provoked  by  the  sordid  injustice  which  kept  him  in  prison 
for  two  years ;  many  a  sigh  of  regret  upon  reading  the  sentence, 
"  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  ap- 
pealed to  Csesar."*  But,  as  Paul's  transference  to  Rome  as  a 
prisoner  "  fell  out  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel "  at  the  very 
centre  of  Roman  power,^  so  his  detention  in  Roman  custody  at 
Caesarea  proved  his  protection  not  only  from  the  murderous  plots 
of  the  Jews,  but  from  the  bloody  conflict  between  them  and  the 
Syrian  Greeks  in  the  very  city  where  he  was  confined  (a.d.  59). 
Nor  is  this  the  only  reason  that  can  be  discovered  for  an  interruption 
of  two  whole  years  in  the  last  part  of  the  Apostle's  life.  **  As  Paul 
might  need  the  repose  of  preparation  in  Arabia,  before  he  entered  on 
his  career,  so  his  prison  at  Caesarea  might  be  consecrated  to  the  calm 
meditation,  the  less  interrupted  prayer,  which  resulted  in  a  deeper 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  need  we 
assume  that  his  active  exertions  for  others  were  entirely  suspended. 

1  Acts  xxvL  32.  *  Phil.  L  12-14. 
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*  The  care  of  all  the  churches '  might  still  be  resting  on  him ;  many 
messages,  and  even  letters,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  may  have 
been  sent  from  Caesarea  to  brethren  at  a  distance.  And  a  plausible 
conjecture  fixes  this  period  and  place  for  the  writing  of  Luke's 
Gospel  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles."* 

At  length  the  great  Corbulo  succeeded  Ummidius  Quadratus  as 
prefect  of  Syria ;  and  Felix,  having  been  sent  to  Kome  to  answer  the 
complaints  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  was  succeeded  by  PoECius 
Festus,  whose  arrival  may  be  placed  about  the  midsummer  of  a.d.  60.* 
The  procurator  gave  an  earnest  of  his  honest  vigour  by  going  up  from 
Caesarea  to  Jerusalem  three  days  after  his  arrival.*  A  new  governor, 
anxious  to  gain  favour  with  his  subjects,  was  naturally  assailed 
with  petitions ;  and  so  Festus  was  now  met  by  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  with  urgent  informations  and  demands  for  judgment  against 
Paul.*  They  entreated  as  a  favour  that  Festus  would  send  for  him 
to  Jerusalem,  while  they  had  laid  an  ambush  to  kill  him  on  the  way. 
Festus,  without  seeing  through  their  plot,  defeated  it  by  keeping  to 
his  duty  as  a  magistrate : — ^  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to 
deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have  the 
accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to  answer  for  himself  con- 
cerning the  crime  laid  against  him."  ^  So  he  told  them  that  Paul 
should  be  kept' at  Caesarea,  whither  he  ordered  the  accusers  to 
accompany  him.®  He  returned  thither  after  ten  days;  and  on 
the  next  day  Paul  was  placed  before  the  tribunal.  The  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  Jews  from  Jerusalem  were  many  and 
grievous  according  to  their  law;  but  they  were  unable  to  prove 
them;  and  Paul  was  content  to  protest  his  innocence,  "Neither 
against  the  law  of  the  Jews,  neither  against  the  temple,  nor  yet 
against  Caesar,  have  I  offended  anything  at  all."*  The  governor, 
fresh  from  Rome,  and  ignorant  apparently  of  the  interest  which 
Christianity  had  excited  even  there,  was  surprized  to  hear  nothing 
of  the  charges  he  had  expected;  but  that,  as  he  contemptuously 
tells  Agrippa,  they  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their  own 
superstition,  and  of  one  Jesus,  which  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed 
to  he  alive — an  incidental  proof  of  whiat  we  have  seen  before,  that 
the  controversy  between  Paul  and  his  accusers  turned  upon  the 
resurrection.^® 


>  Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  il.  p.  364. 
Some  have  even  supposed  that  the  li^istlea 
of  "  Paul  the  prisoner  " — those  to  the 
JSphesxanSf  Colossians,  and  Ihilemon — ^were 
written  firom  Caesarea;  but  internal  evi- 
dence clearly  refers  them  to  Rome. 

*  To  remedy  the  abuse  of  newly  ap- 
pointed prefects  lingering  at  Rome,  an 
imperial  edict  had  ordered  them  to  set  out 
before  the  16th  of  ApriL     A  procurator 


generally  accompanied  his  prefect,  and  the 
voyage  to  Syria  occupied  about  three 
months  (Lewin,  F.  S.), 

*  Acts  XXV.  1. 

^  Acts  XXV.  2,  16.  ive^>avun»  .... 
tuTOVfitvoi  Kar'  avrov  BCkiiv, 

'  Acts  XXV.  16.  ®  Acts  XXV.  5. 

»  Acts  XXV.  6-8. 

*o  Acts  XXV.  18, 19.  From  St  Paul's  own 
account  of  the  motives  of  his  appeal  (Acts 
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This  theological  complexion  of  the  case  gave  Festus  an  excuse  for 
the  proposal,  which  he  really  made  in  order  to  gratify  the  Jews, 
when  he  asked  Paul  whether  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem  and  there  be 
judged  before  him  of  these  matters.  Enough  had  transpired  already 
of  the  murderous  plots  of  the  Jews,  to  put  the  Apostle  on  his  guard ; 
and  he  had  in  his  power  a  certain  means  of  averting  the  danger  of 
the  governor's  compliance — the  CoMarem  appdlo — which  was  the 
ultimate  safeguard  of  the  Roman  citizen.  We  cannot  but  suppose 
that  a  sudden  inspiration  opened  his  eyes  to  the  path  by  which  he 
might  be  carried  to  the  long-desired  goal  of  his  hopes  at  Rome.  Once 
more,  as  at  Philippi  and  in  the  Antonia,  he  asserts  his  rights  with 
a  dignified  composure,  which  rebuked  the  judge's  vacillation  and 
reminded  him  of  his  limited  power : — "  I  stand  at  Cossar^s  judgment- 
seat,  where  I  ought  to  be  judged :  to  the  Jews  have  I  done  no  wrong, 
as  thou  very  weU  knowest.  For  if  I  be  an  offender,  or  have  com- 
mitted anything  worthy  of  death,  I  r^use  not  to  die :  but  if  there 
none  of  these  things  whereof  they  accuse  me,  no  iwm  may  deliver 
me  unto  them.  I  appeal  unto  C^sar."  "  These  two  bold  words, 
uttered  by  a  Roman  citizen,  were  a  spell  which  a  far  less  worthy 
magistrate  would  not  have  dared  to  resist ;  and  Festus,  after  con- 
sulting with  his  assessors,  had  only  to  declare — "  Thou  hast  appealed 
unto  Caesar.  Unto  Caesar  shalt  thou  go."  It  is  hardly  clear  whether 
these  abrupt  words  indicate  the  procurator's  annoyance  at  having 
the  decision  taken  out  of  his  hands,  in  which  he  probably  desired 
to  do  justice  in  the  end,  or  his  satisfaction  at  getting  rid  of  a  case 


xzviiL  18,  19)  we  may  gather  that  his 
defence,  and  eepecially  his  vindication  of 
the  reaurrection,  called  forth  a  clamorous 
demonstration  from  the  Jews,  which 
threatened-^as  in  the  case  of  Jesns  before 
Pilate— to  overbear  the  expressed  intention 
of  the  procurator  to  let  him  go  (ver.  18). 
"  But  %ch«n  Vie  Jews  spake  against  it,  I  was 
constrained  to  appeal  unto  Csesar/' 

^^  Kaiaopa  ciriieaAov/uuii,  the  Greek  equi- 
valent for  the  Latin  formula,  Ccuaarem  op- 
peUo,  the  mere  utterance  of  which,  with- 
out any  written  process,  made  the  appeal 
complete.  The  right  of  appeal  (pi-ooooatio) 
in  criminal  cases  from  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  to  the  Judgment  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  feUow-citizens  was  the  privilege 
of  every  Roman,  from  the  earliest  period 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  Its  remote 
origin  is  concealed  under  the  beautiful 
legend  of  the  appeal  of  the  surviving 
Horatius  from  the  sentence  of  death 
passed  on  him  by  king  TuUus  for  his 
Bister's  murder  (Liv.  1.  26) ;  and  its  formal 
enactment,  under  the  B^ublic,  was  the 
chief  of  the  laws  by  which  P.  Valerius 


gained  the  surname  of  Poplicola  (b.g.  508). 
Like  our  own  Great  Charter,  it  was  con- 
firmed on  several  occasions,  the  most  im* 
portant  being  its  re-enactment  by  M. 
Valerius,  after  the  right  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  Decemvirs  (b.c.  449).  lliere 
was,  however,  a  distinction  between  this 
provocatio  ad  populum,  which  implied  a 
previous  sentence,  and  the  appeUatio,  by 
which  a  citizen  invoked  the  power  of  a 
magistrate,  and  especially  the  aid  of  a  tri^ 
bime  (the  tribunicium  auxilium)  to  pro- 
tect him  from  a  wrong,  whether  inflicted, 
or  only  threatened.  But,  as  the  emperors 
united  in  themselves  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  people  and  the  powers  of  the  tri- 
bunes (tribunicia  potestoji),  the  two  kinds 
of  appeal  were  naturally  confounded ;  and 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  Paul's  appeal 
before  Festus  had  given  Judgment.  In 
relation,  also,  to  Festus's  proposal  that  the 
case  should  be  transferred  to  Jerusalem. 
Paul  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  appealing 
from  the  mixed  authority  of  the  Jewish 
and  Roman  courts  to  the  pure  Roman  law 
at  its  fonntahi-head. 
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difficult  in  itself,  and  likely  to  embroil  him  with  the  Jews  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  government.^ 

§  2.  The  case  before  the  procurator  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  it 
only  remained  to  send  the  prisoner  to  Rome.  ^  While  waiting  for  an 
opportunity,  Festus  had  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  charge  on 
which  Paul  was  sent  for  trial ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  place  & 
mere  question  of  Jewish  "  superstition  "  before  Nero  in  a  satisfactory 
form.  He  was  in  this  difficulty,  when  Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bemice 
arrived  at  Caesarea  to  congratulate  the  new  governor.  Several  days 
were  spent  in  ceremony  and  festivity,  before  Festus  mentioned  the  case 
of  Paul  to  Agrippa,  who,  being  informed  by  the  governor  of  all  that 
had  passed,  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  the  man.  On  the  following 
day,  Agrippa  and  Bemice  took  their  seats  on  the  tribunal  beside 
Festus,  with  that  royal  pomp  to  which  Luke  refers  as  an  eye-witness, 
surrounded  by  the  military  tribunes  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city  ; 
and  Paul,  bound  by  a  chain  to  his  warder,  was  set  before  them. 
Not  withholding  his  judgment  that  the  prisoner  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  death,  Festus  explained  the  motive  for  this  renewed 
hearing,  namely,  to  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of  the  king  and 
the  council  as  to  what  precise  charge  he  ought  to  lay  before  Augus- 
tus:— "Wherefore  I  have  brought  him  forth  before  you,  and 
especially  before  thee,  0  King  Agrippa,  that  after  examination  had^ 
I  might  have  somewhat  to  write.  For  it  seemeth  to  me  unreason- 
able to  send  a  prisoner,  and  not  withal  to  signify  the  crimes  laid 
against  him."^  Such  was  the  occasion  given  to  the  Apostle  to  "  bear 
the* name  of  Jesus  before  Gentiles  and  before  kings;"  and  to  this 
audience,  composed  of  all  that  was  most  august  both  of  the  Jews  and 
Komans  at  Csesarea,  he  pronounced  the  most  memorable  and  im- 
pressive of  his  great  apologies  for  Christian  truth,  and  for  his  own 
mission  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  a  point  on  which  he  now 
fitly  lays  especial  stress,  while  vindicating  also  his  consistency  as  a 
faithful  Jew. 

In  this  discourse,"  we  have  the  second  explanation  from  St.  Paul 
himself  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  led,  through  his  con- 
version, to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  instead  of  persecuting  His  disciples, 
and  the  third  narrative  of  the  Conversion  itself.  Speaking  to  Agrippa 
as  to  one  thoroughly  versed  in  the  customs  and  questions  prevailing 
amongst  the  Jews,  Paul  appeals  to  the  well-known  Jewish  and  even 
Pharisaical  strictness  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  He  reminds 
the  king  of  the  great  hope  which  continually  sustained  the  worship 
of  the  Jewish  nation, — the  hope  of  a  deliverer,  promised  by  God 
Himself,  who  should  be  a  conqueror  of  death.    He  had  been  led  to  see 

^  Acts  zxv.  9-12,  20,  21.    The  narra^  I  account  of  the  matter  to  Agrippa  in  veraes 
tive  of  St  Luke  (in  verses  1-12)  shonld  |  14-22. 
be  carefully  compared  with  Festus's  own  <      >3  Acts  xxv.  13-27.  M  Acts  zztL 
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that  this  promise  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  he  proclaimed 
His  resurrection  to  be  the  pledge  of  a  new  and  immortal  life.  What 
was  there  in  this  of  disloyalty  to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  ? — Did 
his  countrymen  disbelieve  in  this  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ?  So  had  he 
once  disbelieved  in  Him,  and  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  earnest 
in  hostility  against  His  name.  But  his  eyes  had  been  opened :  he 
would  tell  how  and  when.  The  story  of  the  Conversion  is  modified 
in  this  address  as  we  might  fairly  expect  it  to  be.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  absolute  contradiction  between  the  statements  of  this 
and  the  other  narratives.  The  main  points, — the  light,  the  prostrar 
tion,  the  voice  from  heaven,  the  instructions  from  Jesus, — are  found 
in  all  three.  But  in  this  account,  the  words  "  I  am  Jesus  whom 
thou  persecutest "  are  followed  by  a  fuller  explanation,  as  if  then 
spoken  by  the  Lord,  of  what  the  work  of  the  Apostle  was  to  be. 
The  other  accounts  defer  this  explanation  to  a  subsequent  occasion. 
But  when  we  consider  how  fully  the  mysterious  communication 
made  at  the  moment  of  the  Conversion  included  what  was  afterwards 
conveyed,  through  Ananias  and  in  other  ways,  to  th^  mind  of  Paul, 
and  how  needless  it  was  for  Paul,  in  his  present  address  before 
Agrippa,  to  mark  the  stages  by  which  the  whole  lesson  was  taught, 
it  seems  merely  captious  to  base  upon  the  method  of  this  account  a 
charge  of  disagreement  between  the  different  parts  of  the  history. 
They  bear,  on  the  contrary,  a  striking  mark  of  genuineness  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  approach  contradiction  without  reaching  it.  It 
is  most  natural  that  a  story  told  on  different  occasions  should  be  told 
differently ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  we  find  no  contradiction  as  to  the 
facts,  we  gain  all  the  firmer  impression  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
story.  The  particulars  added  to  the  former  accounts  by  the  present 
narrative  are,  that  the  words  of  Jesus  were  spoken  in  Hebrew,  and 
that  the  first  question  to  Saul  was  followed  by  the  saying,  "  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads."  (This  saying  is  omitted  by 
the  best  authorities  in  the  ixth  chapter.)  The  language  of  the  com- 
mission which  St.  Paul  says  he  received  from  Jesus  deserves  close 
study,  and  will  be  found  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  passage 
in  Colossians.^*  The  ideas  of  light,  redemption,  forgiveness,  inheritance 
and  faith  in  Christ,  belong  oharacteristically  to  the  Gospel  which 
Paul  preached  amongst  the  Gentiles.  Not  less  striking  is  it  to 
observe  the  older  terms  in  which  he  describes  to  Agrippa  his  obedience 
to  the  heavenly  vision.  He  had  made  it  his  business,  he  says,  to 
proclaim  to  all  men  "  that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and 
do  works  meet  for  repentance:" — words  such  as  John  the  Baptist 
uttered,  but  not  less  truly  Pauline.^*  ^  And  he  finally  reiterates  that 
the  testimony  on  account  of  which  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him 
was  in  exact  agreement  with  Moses  and  the  prophets.  They  had 
15  Col.  1 12-14.  ««b  Compare  Paul's  language  at  Athens,  p.  407. 
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taught  men  to  expect  that  the  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  He 
should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should 
show  light  unto  the  people  and  to  the  Grentiles.  Of  such  a  Messiah 
Paul  was  the  servant  and  preacher." 

At  this  point  Festus  began  to  apprehend  what  seemed  to  him  a 
manifest  absurdity.  He  interrupted  the  Apostle  discourteously,  but 
with  a  compliment  contained  in  his  loud  remonstrance.  "Thou 
art  mad,  Paul ;  thy  much  learning  is  turning  thee  mad."  The 
phrase  to,  ttoXXo  ypafifiara  may  possibly  have  been  suggested  by  the 
allusion  to  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  but  it  probably  refers  to  the 
books  with  which  St.  Paul  had  been  supplied,  and  which  he  was 
known  to  study,  during  his  imprisonment.  As  a  biographical  hint, 
this  phrase  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  "  I  am  not  mad,"  replied  Paul, 
**  most  noble  Festus :  they  are  words  of  truth  and  soberness  which 
I  am  uttering."  Then,  with  an  appeal  of  mingled  dignity  and 
solicitude,  he  turns  to  the  king.  He  was  sure  the  king  under- 
stood him.  "  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  ? — I  know 
that  thou  believest."  The  answer  of  Agrippa  can  hardly  have 
been  the  serious  and  encouraging  remark  of  our  English  version. 
Literally  rendered,  it  appears  to  be.  You  are  briefly  persuading 
me  to  become  a  Christian;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  spoken  ironically.  "I  would  to  God,"  is  Paul's  earnest 
answer,  "that  whether  by  a  brief  process  or  by  a  long  one,  not 
only  thou  but  all  who  hear  me  to-day  might  become  such  as  I 
am,  with  the  exception  of  these  bonds:"" — he  was  wearing  a  chain 
upon  the  hand  he  held  up  in  addressing  them.  With  this  prayer, 
it  appears,  the  conference  ended.  Festus  and  the  king,  with  their 
companions,  consulted  together,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  accused  was  guilty  of  nothing  that  deserved  death  or  imprison- 
ment. And  Agrippa's  final  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Festus  was, 
"  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed 
unto  Csesar." 

§  3.  At  each  step  in  the  record  of  the  ActSy  we  have  found  some 
fresh  occasion  to  admire  the  exact  knowledge  and  truthfulness  of  the 
writer,  as  confirmed  by  every  incidental  allusion  that  he  has  occa- 
sion to  make.  Indeed,  if  the  life  of  St.  Paul  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
moral  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  narrative  of  his 


w  "There  never  was  any  that  understood 
the  Old  Testament  so  well  as  St.  Paul, 
except  John  the  Baptist,  and  John  the 

Divine Oh,  he  dearly  loved  Moses 

and  Isaiah,  for  they,  together  with  king 
David,  were  the  chief  prophets.  The  words 
and  things  of  St  Paul  are  taken  out  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets"  (Luther's  Table 
Talk,  ccccxxviii.,  EngL  Trans.)  Another 
striking  remark  of  Luther's  may  be  ddded 


here :  "  Whoso  reads  Paul  may,  with  a 
safe  conscience,  build  upon  his  words ;  for 
my  part,  I  never  read  more  serious  writings  •* 
{Table  Talk,  xxiii.). 

"  Acts  xxvi.  28,  29.  The  precise  mean« 
ing  of  the  iv  oAiy^  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
answering  koX  iv  b\Cy<f  koX  iv  iroAA^  of 
Paul,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus* 
sion.  The  best  MSS.  have  cv  fMyoAy 
instead  of  ei'  iroAA<^. 
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labours  by  St.  Luke  is  a  critical  evidence  no  less  conclusive.  And 
as  the  former  has  been  summed  up  in  the  narrow  issue  of  Paul's 
conversion,  so  we  might  even  be  content  to  stake  the  latter  on  the 
story  of  his  voyage  and  shipwreck.^*  It  is  just  where  a  landsman 
makes  the  most  ridiculous  exposure  of  his  ignorance,  that  the  histo- 
rian has  ventured  on  details  as  minute  as  those  of  a  Marryat  or  a 
Cooper,  but  with  the  addition  of  other  allusions  to  matters  of  fact,  as 
to  places,  seasons,  winds,  and  currents ;  without,  in  either  case,  ex- 
posing one  single  flaw  to  the  keenest  professional  criticism.  Of  this 
there  can  be  but  one  explanation ;  that,  being  an  eye-witness  of  all 
the  incidents,  and  an  observer  as  intelligent  as  he  was  honest,  he 
simply  recorded  in  plain  words  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  that  the  Spirit,  under  whose  guidance  he  wrote,  led  him 
to  place  these  minute  details  upon  the  record,  expressly  to  afford  a 
test  of  that  record  itself ;  and  we  have  reason  for  devout  thankfulness 
that  the  test  has  been  most  thoroughly  applied,  and  most  satis- 
factorily borne,  in  our  own  time.^'  The  result  of  this  investigation 
has  been  that  several  errors  in  the  received  version  have  been  cor- 
rected, that  the  course  of  the  voyage  has  been  laid  down  to  a  very 
minute  degree  with  great  certainty,  and  that  the  account  in  the  Acts 
is  shown  to  have  been  written  by  an  accurate  eye-witness,  not  himself 
a  professional  seaman,  but  well  acquainted  with  nautical  matters. 

§  4.  The  Roman  empire  had  no  packet  service,  nor  were  ships  of 
war  usually  employed  for  the  transport  of  prisoners  from  the  pro- 
vinces to  Rome.  But  for  such  a  purpose,  as  well  as  for  ordinary 
passengers,  ample  opportunities  were  furnished  by  the  great  lines  of 
commercial  traffic  over  the  seas  which  had  been  long  since  effec- 
tually cleared  of  pirates.  There  were  the  main  lines,  of  which  the 
most  important,  in  the  East,  was  that  of  the  vessels  that  carried  the 
corn  of  Egypt  from  Alexandria  to  Italy,  and  particularly  to  the  port 
of  Puteoli ;  and  it  was  in  two  such  ships  that  Paul  made  the  chief 
portions  of  his  voyage.^    Then  there  was  the  coasting  trade,  which 


18  Acts  xxvii 

M  The  investigation  of  St  Paul's  voyage 
and  shipwreck,  from  this  point  of  view,  has 
been  made  independently  by  two  writers, 
whose  labours  combine  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  seaman  with  the  Judgment  of 
the  non-professional  critic,  avaiUng  himself 
of  all  the  results  of  nautical  and  hydro- 
graphical  science.  (I.)  The  late  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Pekrose  entrusted  his  MSS. 
on  the  sul^ject  to  Dr.  Howson ;  (2.)  Alex- 
ander SMriH,  Esq.,  of  Jordanhill,  has  dis- 
cussed every  point  with  the  most  minute 
and  masterly  criticism  in  his  Voyage  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  (1848).  besides  revis- 
ing the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Ck>nybeare 


and  Howson's  St.  Paid,  which  contains  a 
complete  summary  of  the  whole  matter. 
Mr.  Lewin  has  examined  the  chronological 
details  with  his  usual  care,  and  his  dates 
are  given  in  the  text  as  the  bebt  approach 
to  certainty  that  can  be  attainable  in  such 
calculations. 

20  Dr.  Howson  cites  examples  of  the  use 
of  such  merchant  vessels  even  by  imperial 
personages.  It  was  in  merchant  ships 
that  Vespasian  sailed  from  Alexandria  to 
Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Greece,  and  that 
Titus  afterwards  sailed  fron)  Alexandria, 
touching  at  Rhegium  and  Puteoli,  like 
Paul  in  his  voyage  from  Malta. 
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(in  the  Levant)  was  chiefly  conducted  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  whose  vessels  we  have  adready  seen  Paul  making  use.  It  was  in 
such  a  ship,  belonging  to  Adramyttium,^^,  that  he  now  set  sail,  with 
other  prisoners,  under  the  care  of  Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  Augustan 
cohort,  whose  conduct  in  the  sequel  entitles  him  to  a  place  among 
the  military  worthies  of  the  New  Testament.*^  The  number  of  the 
prisonCTS  appears  to  have  been  considerable ;  and,  from  the  then  state 
of  Judaea,  we  may  infer  that  there  were  among  them  leaders  of  the 
Sicarii,  and  other  fierce  fanatics,  who  would  be  no  friendly  company 
for  Paul.  But  he  was  cheered  by  the  society  of  "  the  beloved  phy- 
sician," and  of  the  Thessalonian  Aristarchus,  his  constant  fellow 
traveller,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Macedonia,  and  now  became 
his  fellow  prisoner  at  Rome.^  That  the  voyage  was  commenced 
about  the  end  of  summer,  in  order  to  reach  Italy  before  winter,  is 
evident  from  the  subsequent  mention  of  the  Great  Fast.^ 

§  6.  The  ship,  in  which  Julius  embarked  with  his  j^risoner,  in- 
tended to  touch  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  proconsular  Asia,  on 
the  way  to  her  own  port  of  Adramyttium ;  ^  but  an  opportunity 


*i  Adramyttium,  or  Atramyttlum,  was  a 
seaport  in  the  province  of  Asia,  situated  in 
the  district  anciently  called  iE^olis  and  also 
Mysia  (see  Acts  xvi  1).  Adramyttium 
gave  and  still  gives  its  name  to  a  deep  gulf 
on  this  coast,  opposite  to  the  opening  of 
which  is  the  island  of  Lesbo&  St.  Paul 
was  never  at  Adramyttium,  except  perhaps 
during  his  second  missionary  Joum^,  on 
his  way  from  OaLatia  to  Troas  (Acts  xvi.), 
and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  except  as 
illustrating  his  voyage  from  Caesarea  in  the 
ship  belonging  to  this  place  (Acts  xxvii.  2). 
The  reason  is  given  in  what  follows,  viz. 
that  the  centurion  and  his  prisoners  would 
thus  be  brought  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and 
therefore  some  distance  on  their  way  to- 
wards Rome,  to  places  where  some  other 
ship  bound  for  the  west  would  probably  be 
found.  Ships  of  Adramyttium  must  have 
been  frequent  on  this  coast,  for  it  was  a 
place  of  considerable  traffic.  It  lay  on  the  | 
great  Roman  road  between  Asaoa,  Troas, 
and  the  Hellesiwnt  on  one  side,  and  Perga- 
mus,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus  on  the  other, 
and  was  connected  by  similar  roads  with 
the  interior  of  the  country.  According  to 
tradition,  Adramyttium  was  a  settlement  of 
the  Lydians  in  the  time  of  Crcesus :  it  wsia 
afterwards  an  Athenian  colony :  under  the  i 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  it  became  a  seaport  { 
of  some  consequence;  and  in  the  time  of 
St  Paul  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  Roman 
assize-town.  The  modem  Jdramyii  is  a 
poor  village,  but  it  is  still  a  place  of  some 
trade  and  shipbuilding. 


22  Acts  xxvii.  1.  The  -  Augustan  cohort " 
was  probably  a  detachment  of  the  Praetorian 
Guards  attached  to  the  person  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Csesarea.  Julius  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  as  Julius  Priscus,  who  rose 
from  the  rank  of  centurion  to  that  of  Prae- 
torian Prefect  (Tac.  Hut  ii  92,  iv.  11). 

2»Act6  xix.  29,  XX.  4;  Philem.  24; 
CSol.  iv.  10.  Jt  seems  clear  that  Aristarchus 
was  involved  in  the  same  charge  with  Paul ; 
but  whether  this  was  so  with  Luke  is 
concealed  by  that  habitual  reticence  with 
which  he  forbears  to  claim  any  share  in 
the  Apostle's  labours  and  sufferings.  His 
modesty  has  had  its  reward  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Paul,  and  in  the  holy  fame  of  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts. 

24  The  following  is  Mr.  Lewin's  calcula- 
tion:—Festus  arrives  about  midsummer, 
June  24.  Goes  to  Jerusalem  after  3  daj's, 
say  2  for  the  journey ;  stays  there  more 
than  10  days  (say  14  with  the  return); 
hears  Paul  (1  day);  the  interval  belbre 
Agrippa's  visit  (say  10  days)  and  the 
"  several  days "  of  festtvity  (say  1  days) ; 
the  hearing  before  Agrippa  (I  day);  the 
preparations  for  the  voyage  20  days:  In 
all  58  days,  bringing  us  to  August  21st  for 
the  sailing  from  Csesarea.  Of  course  the 
dates  are  only  meant  to  be  approximate. 

25  Acts  xxvii.  2.  fieWovre^  ir\etv  ro^ 
Kara  rriv  'Aa-iav  Toirov?  avtjx^h^t  where 
the  first  person  may  indicate  the  usual 
identification  of  the  passenger  with  his 
vessel  rather  than  the  intended  route  of 
Julius  and  Paul 
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might  offer,  even  sooner,  of  finding  some  vessel  bound  direct  for 
Italy,  at  one  of  the  Lycian  ports  (Patara  or  Myra)  or  at  Cnidus, 
where  the  lines  of  traffic  met.  Launching  from  Caesarea,  they 
touched  on  the  following  day  at  Sidon,  where,  by  the  kindness  of 
Julius,  who  doubtless  already  saw  the  difference  between  Paul  and 
his  other  prisoners,  he  was  permitted  to  visit  his  friends  and  received 
their  affectionate  care.^  Here  the  delays  of  the  voyage  began  with 
contrary  winds, — doubtless  the  W.  and  N.W.  winds  which  prevail 
during  the  late  summer,  directly  in  the  teeth  of  their  proper  course 
for  Patara  or  Cnidus,  past  the  south  of  Cyprus.  So  they  sailed 
under  the  lee  of  that  island,  and  through  the  seas  of  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia ;  where,  besides  the  land  winds  moderated  by  the  shelter 
of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  they  would  have  the  aid  of  the  current 
which  sets  N.W.  and  W.  past  the  eastern  point  of  Cyprus  and  along 
the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor  into  the  ^Egasan.  Thus  they  reached 
the  port  of  Myra  in  Lycia,  where  they  fell  into  the  great  line  of 
the  Egyptian  corn-trade,  and  found  a  corn-ship  of  Alexandria  bound 
for  Italy ;  and  to  this  vessel  Julius  transferred  his  prisoners.*^ 

§  6.  The  voyage  was  very  slow  as  far  as  Cnidus,  at  the  S.W.  head- 
land of  Caria,^  where  "  they  lost  the  advant^es  of  a  favouring  cur- 
rent, a  weather  shore,  and  smooth  water,  and  encountered  the  full 
force  of  the  adverse  wind  as  they  opened  the  ^gaean."  They  made 
Cnidus  with  difficulty,  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  pursue  their 
direct  course  for  Cythera  (off  the  southern  point  of  Peloponnesus) 
against  the  N.W.  wind,  they  ran  down  to  the  southward,  and, 
doubling  Salmone,  the  eastern  headland  of  Crete,  they  beat  up  with 
difficulty  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  as  far  as  the  fine  harbour,  near 


^  Acts  xxvii.  3 ;  ciri/xeAfiuw  rvxelv.  The 
distanoe  from  CsBsarea  to  Sidon  is  67  miles. 
Faul  may  have  visited  the  city  during  his 
early  labours  in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

27  Myra,  with  its  tine  harbour  at  An- 
driaoe,  on  the  same  meridian  as  Alexan- 
dria, seems  to  have  been  a  usual  rendezvous 
for  ships  bound  from  Egypt  to  Italy,  when 
the  winds  were  contrary.  A  captain  in 
the  merchant  service  informed  Dr.  Howson 
that  in  coming  from  Alexandria  in  August, 
he  has  stood  to  the  north  towards  Asia 
Minor  fi>r  the  sake  of  the  current,  and  that 
this  is  a  very  common  course.  Mr.  Lewin 
supposes  that  Julius  had  intended  to  keep 
in  the  Adramyttian  ship,  and  that  the 
unexpected  presence  of  the  Alexandrian 
ship  at  Myra  caused  him  **  most  unluckily 
to  change  his  plan,"  and  to  adopt  the  direct 
course,  with  the  risks  of  a  late  season,  in 
preference  to  the  safer  route  by  the  ^gaean 
and  across  the  Isthmus.    From  the  num> 


ber  of  passengers  on  board  this  ship  of 
Alexandria,  and  making  allowance  for  her 
not  being  a  transport,  but  a  merchantman 
heavily  laden.  Admiral  Penrose  calculates 
her  burthen  at  upwards  of  600  tons. 

28  Cnidus  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv. 
23,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  con- 
tained Jewish  residents  in  the  second  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  a 
city  of  great  consequence,  situated  at  the 
extreme  S.W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  a  promontory  now  called  Cape 
Crio,  which  projects  between  the  islands  of 
Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  Acts  xxi.  1).  Cape 
Crio  is  in  fact  an  island,  so  Joined  by 
an  artificial  causeway  to  the  mainland 
as  to  form  two  harbours,  one  on  the  N., 
the  other  on  the  S.  The  latter  was  the 
larger,  and  its  moles  were  noble  con> 
structions.  AU  the  remains  of  Cnidus 
show  that  it  must  have  been  a  city  of 
great  magnificence. 
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Lasaea,  which  still  bears  its  ancient  name  of  the  Fair  Havens,^ 
Beyond  this  the  coast  runs  out  to  the  south  in  the  headland  of  Cape 
Matala,  on  doubling  which  they  would  have  met  the  full  force  of 
the  N.W.  wind  over  an  open  sea  and  on  a  lee  shore ;  so  that  they 
were  altogether  windbound,  and  remained  here  a  long  time. 

Meanwhile  the  navigation  had  grown  dangerous,  for  it  was  past 
the  season  of  the  Great  Jewish  Fast  (the  Day  of  Atonement),  which 
fell  this  year  exactly  at  the  autumnal  equinox  (Sept.  23rd),  the 
limit  fixed  by  ancient  writers  to  sea  voyages.  Paul  now  interposed 
the  first  of  his  warnings,  in  terms  which  imply  that  he  spoke  under 
divine  guidance,  as  well  as  with  much  former  experience  of  "  perils  in 
the  sea  :"** — "  Sirs,  I  perceive  that  this  voyage  will  be  with  hurt  and 
much  damage,  not  only  of  the  lading  and  ship,  but  also  of  our  lives." 
But  the  centurion,  with  whom  the  decision  rested,  preferred  the 
judgment  of  the  owner  and  the  master  of  the  ship.'^  Fair  Havens  was 
incommodious  to  winter  in,  and  the  majority  advised  attempting  to 
run  for  Phoenix,  a  harbour  sheltered  alike  from  the  N.W.  and  S.W. 
winds,  and  described  by  modem  sailors  as  the  only  secure  harbour, 
in  all  winds,  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete.^ 

§  7.  It  was  about  the  18th  of  October  when  the  mariners  were 
tempted  out  of  Fair  Havens  by  a  soft  south  wind,  which  would 
enable  them  to  double  (7.  MaPjIa  (only  5  miles  distant),  and  then 


*  Acts  zxvil.  7,  8.  KoAol  Atfiivt^,  now 
Aifieovei  KoAovs.  The  ruins  of  Lasaea, 
still  bearing  the  same  name,  were  dis- 
covered by  a  yachting  party  in  1856.  Mr. 
Lewin  calculates  the  voyage  from  Sidon  to 
Cnidus  at  not  less  than  a  month,  and  thence 
to  Fair  Havens  about  a  week,  bringing  us 
to  about  the  26th  of  September. 

»  2  CJor.  xl.  26. 

""That  St.  Paul  was  allowed  to  give 
advice  at  all  implies  that  he  was  already 
held  in  a  consideration  very  unusual  for 
a  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  soldiers" 
(Howson.)  That  slavery  to  the  letter 
which  finds  a  contradiction  between  the 
Apostle's  first  warning  and  the  ultimate 
saving  of  every  soul  on  board,  is  best 
answered  by  reference  to  the  passage, 
**  God  hath  ffivcn  thee  all  them  that  sail 
with  thee"  (ver.  24).  Their  lives  were 
really  forfeit  to  the  commander's  rashness, 
bat  they  were  given  back  to  the  Apostle's 
prayers. 

K  I^toenix  is  called  Phenxce  by  our 
translators,  who  perhaps  meant  the  word 
to  be  pronounced  FhSnice,  in  two  syl- 
lables, as  distinguished  from  Fhenicd 
(Le.  FKoBnicia,  Acts  xi.  19).  The  name  is 
doubtless  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for 


the  palm-tre^  which  was  indigenous  in 
Crete.  The  positions  assigned  by  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny,  the  preservation  of  the  name 
PhmUocL  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
proximity  of  Glauda,  concur  with  other 
evidence  to  identify  the  harbour  with 
Lub'o,  where,  contrary  to  the  former 
opinion  that  there  was  no  safe  anchorage 
on  the  south-coast  of  Crete,  our  survey  of 
1852  found  excellent  soundings,  combined 
with  a  perfect  shelter  from  the  whole 
compass  of  the  westerly  winds.  This 
fact  concurs  with  the  very  purpote  of  the 
mariners,  to  prove  that  the  words  jSA^oKra 
(looking,  not  lying  as  in  the  A.  V.)  Kard. 
Ai/3a  fcal  icarol  Xupov  connot  X)088ibly 
mean  eaposed  to  the  S.W.  and  N.W.  winds. 
This  description  is  not  that  of  St  Luke 
himself,  who  never  entered  the  harbour, 
but  that  of  the  sailors,  who  spoke  fhnn 
their  own  x>oint  of  view ;  and  the  harbour, 
friewed  from  the  sea  totcards  Vie  Umd 
vMch  encloses  it,  would  look  towards  the 
aw.  and  N.W.  Or,  as  Mr.  Smith  suggests, 
Kara  may  mean  doum  the  direction  of  the 
winds  blowhig  tram  those  quarters.  (See 
the  argument  more  fldly  stated  by  Dr. 
Howson,  with  the  chart  and  soundhigs  of 
Lutro,  St,  Paul,  c.  z^Elii.) 
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to  make  a  fair  run  of  35  miles  to  Port  Phoenix.  They  had  ahready 
weathered  the  cape,  and  were  keeping  close  under  the  land,^  when, 
without  a  moment's  warning,  an  E.N.E.  wind  came  sweeping  down 
the  gullies  of  Mount  Ida,  "  descending  from  the  lofty  hills  in  heavy 
squalls  and  eddies "  with  all  the  fury  of  a  typhoon.  The  sailors, 
accustomed  to  those  seas,  recognised  their  dreaded  enemy  by  its  well 
known  name  Euroclydan,  Unable  to  bear  up  into  the  wind,®*  they 
could  only  let  the  ship  scud  before  the  gale.*^ 

In  this  course  they  were  carried  under  the  lee  of  a  small  island 
named  Clauda,  about  20  miles  from  the  coast  of  Crete.*  Under 
its  shelter  they  got  the  boat  on  board,  always  a  difl&cult  matter  in  a 
gale,^  and  especially  when  it  was  doubtless  full  of  water.  This 
could  only  be  done  at  all  by  bringing  the  ship's  head  round  to  the 
wind,  a  fact  of  which  the  importance  will  presently  appear.  The 
next  preparation  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  whole 
narrative ;  "  they  used  helps,  undergvrding,  the  ship."  The  ancient 
ships  were  peculiarly  liable  to  loosen  their  framework  and  start  their 
planks,  not  only  from  the  imperfections  of  their  build,  but  from  the 
strain  upon  the  hull  caused  by  the  single  mast  with  its  large  square 
sail.    Hence  the  frequent  foundering  at  sea,  of  which  we  have  other 

aad  sqiuOIa  from  thoee  high  mountains." 
It  is  also  observable  that  the  change  of 
wind  is  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected;  for  Captain  J.  Stewart,  R.N. 
observes,  hi  his  remarks  on  the  Archipe- 
lago, that  "it  is  always  safe  to  anchor 
under  the  lee  of  an  island  with  a  nortberly 
wind,  as  it  dies  away  gradtially,  but  it 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  with  south* 
erly  winds,  as  they  almost  hivariably  shift 
to  a  violent  northerly  wind"  (Purdy's 
ScaUng  Directory,  pt  ii.  p.  61).  The  long 
duration  of  the  gale  ("the  fourteenth 
night,"  ver.  27),  the  overclouded  state  of  the 
sky  ("neither  sun  nor  stars  appearing," 
ver.  20),  and  even  the  heavy  rain  which  con- 
eluded  the  storm,  rw  verov,  xxvliL  2)  could 
easily  be  matched  with  parallel  instances 
in  modem  times  (Smith,  Voyage  and  Ship' 
tcreck,  pp.  97, 144;  Conybeareand  Howson, 
voL  ii  pp.  401,  412> 

^  The  position  of  Clauda  is  nearly  due 
west  of  C.  MoiaUx,  and  nearly  due  south  of 
Phoenix. 

"  Acts  xxvii.  16 :  loxvcra^ev  irepucaTcif 
y€v4a$ai  t^  VKW^ttUt  y\v  aptant^,  &C. 
These  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  pas- 
sengers helped.  The  sailors,  in  their  confi- 
dence of  a  short  and  smooth  run  to  Fhcenix, 
had  left  the  boat  to  tow  astern.  It  is 
worth  while  observing  that  this  lai^ 
Alexandrian  com-ehip,  with  276  souls  on 
board,  seems  to  have  had  only  one  boat. 


*  Acts  xviL  13.  2<row  irapeXcyovro  ti^v 
Kpi^Trji',  Where  the  Vulgate  has  strangely 
(and  quite  wrongly)  transformed  the  com- 
parative adverb  into  a  proper  name,  cwn 
iustuLiuent  de  Auon,  legebamt  Cretam. 

**  avTw^aXfielv.  literally  into  Hit  wind's 
eye. 

»  Acts  xxviL  14,  16.  Mrr'  ov  wokii  M 
e^aAc  «caT'  ain^  (sc  K/nfn)f)  aytftoi- 
Tv<f>ioviKhiy  b  KokovfJLWOi  Ev  po- 
le Avfiidf  (Vulg.  Suroaquilo,  Le.  North- 
Batter,  a  Latin  name  which  the  Greek 
sailors  not  understanding  might  easily 
convert  the  ending  into  K/^jiSmv  a  hittow ; 
and  some  of  the  best  MSS.  have  Evpa- 
Kukuv).  That  xur  ainvji  means  "down 
from  the  land  of  Crete,"  and  not  "against 
it"  (Le.  the  ship,  A.  V.  and  Smith)  is  a 
grammatical  necessity,  and  Admiral  Pen- 
rose (as  quoted  in  the  text)  saw  this  mean- 
ing even  without  reference  to  the  Greek. 
The  whole  account  of  the  sudden  burst 
and  long  continuance  of  the  typhoon  is 
wonderfully  confirmed  by  modem  voyag- 
ers. Captain  Spratt,  B.N.,  after  leaving 
Fair  Havens  with  a  light  southerly  wind, 
fell  in  with  "a  strong  northerly  breexe, 
blowing  direct  from  Mount  Ida."  Ne^t, 
the  wind  is  described  as  being  like  a  ty- 
phoon or  whirlwhid  (jv^Hovucoi,  A.  V. 
"tempestuous");  and  the  same  authority 
speaks  of  such  gales  in  the  Levant  as  being 
generally  "accompanied  by  terrific  gusts 
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cases  in  the  shipwreck  of  Jonah,  and  in  that  of  Josephus  on  his  way 
to  Rome  four  years  later,  which  forms  a  striking  parallel  to  the 
voyage  of  St.  Panl."  As  a  precaution  against  -this  danger,  ships 
were  provided  with  cables  or  chains,  which  could  he  passed  round 
the  hull  at  right  angles  (not,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  stem  to 
stern),  as  "  helps  "  to  its  strength,  the  ends  being  secured  on  deck ; 
and  this  was  the  process  described  as  " undergirding  the  ship,"®* 
Another  motive  for  this  precaution  was  the  risk  that,  in  that  narrow 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  ship  should  be  driven  across  to  the 
Libyan  coast,  and  fall  upon  the  quicksands  of  the  Great  Syrtis,*® 
where  the  undergirding  would  delay  her  going  to  pieces. 

To  keep  the  vessel  from  this  dangerous  course,  and  to  make 
her  more  steady,  they  "lowered  the  gear,  and  so  were  driven."" 
This  cannot  mean  that  the  ship  scudded  before  the  wind ;  for  that 
course  would  have  driven  her  right  on  the  Syrtis,  if  she  had  not 
first  been  swamped  by  the  sea  breaking  over  her  stern ;  but  that 
she  lay  to  under  a  storm-sail  with  her  starboard  (or  right)  side  to 
the  wind,  the  very  position  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up  to 


»  Virgil,  himself  a  voyager,  assigiis  this 
cause  for  the  loss  of  the  fleet  of  iEneas 
''laxifi  lateram  oompagibas  omnes"  (.<£!». 
i.  122.) 

"Acts  xxvii.  11:  jSoij^eia?  exp«i»VTO, 
virofiiivi'vi'Tes  to  irAoioi',  The  pro- 
cess is  in  the  English  navy  called /mppmp, 
and  many  instances  conld  be  given  where 
it  has  been  found  necessary  in  modem 
experience.  Ptolemy's  great  ship  carried 
twelve  of  these  undergirders  (viro^w^ara) ; 
and  they  are  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions 
giving  an  inventory  of  the  Athenian  navy. 
Various  allusions  to  the  practice  are  to  be 
found  in  the  classical  writers  (e.  g.  Thuc. 
i.  29;  Plat.  Bepub.  z.  3,  p.  616;  Hor.  Od. 
L  14.  6).  On  the  first  of  these  passages 
Dr.  Arnold  observes  that  "  the  Russian 
diipe  taken  in  tiie  Tagus  in  1808  were  kept 
together  in  this  manner,  in  consequence  of 
their  age  and  unsound  condition." 

*  Acts  xxvii.  17  :  <f>o/3ov/yMvoi  re  firi 
«U  TTji'  "Stvpruv  €Kwe<r«iKn  (A.  V.  quick' 
tands),  the  broad  and  deep  bight  on  the 
North  African  coast  between  Carthage  and 
Cyrene.  The  name  is  derived  frtan  Serf, 
an  Arabic  word  for  a  desert  For  two 
reasons  this  region  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
dread  to  the  ancient  navigators  of  the 
Mediterranean,  partly  because  of  the  drift- 
ing sands  and  the  heat  along  the  shore 
itself,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  shallows 
and  the  uncertain  currents  of  water  in  the 
bay.  So  notorious  were  these  dangers, 
that  they  became  a  commonplace  with  the 


poets  (see  Hor.  Od.  L  22,5;  Ov.  Fatt  iv. 
499 ;  Virg.  JBn,  I  111 ;  Tibull.  ui.  4,  91  ; 
Lucan,  Phars.  iz.  431).  It  is  most  to  our 
purpose  here,  however,  to  refer  to  Apol- 
lonius  llhodins,  who  was  familiar  with  all 
the  notions  of  the  Alexandrian  sailors 
In  the  9th  book  of  his  ArgoncuttUM,  1232- 
123Y,  he  supplies  illustrations  of  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  in  more  respects  than  one — 
in  the  sudden  violence  of  the  terrible  north 
wind,  in  its  long  duration,  and  in  the  terror 
which  the  sailors  felt  of  being  driven  bito 
the  Syrtis.  There  were  properly  two 
Syrtes— the  eastern  or  larger,  now  called 
the  €hilf  qf  Sidni,  and  the  western  or 
smaller,  now  the  Ovifof  Ca5es.  It  is  the 
ibrmer  to  which  our  attention  is  directed 
in  this  passage  of  the  Acts.  The  best 
modem  account  of  this  part  of  the  African 
coast  is  that  which  is  given  (hi  his  Memoir 
on  the  MedUemmean,  pp.  87-91,  186-190) 
by  Admiral  Smyth,  who  was  himself  the 
flrst  to  survey  this  bay  thoroughly,  and  to 
divest  it  of  many  of  its  terrors. 

*^  XokdauvTvs  TO  <ricevo$  ovno?  itfttpovn^. 
In  ver.  30,  the  word  xoAao-arruy  is  used 
again  for  letting  doum  the  boat  by  lootening 
her  tackle.  The  meaning  here  seems  to  be 
that  the  large  square  sail  was  let  down  on 
deck,  together  with  the  heavy  top-hamper 
of  ropes  and  pulleys  (orxcvof)  that  held  it 
up.  The  extra  fair-weather  sails,  if  such 
there  were,  would  either  have  been  taken 
in  or  carried  away  at  the  beginning  of  the 
harricane. 
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the  wind  to  take  the  boat  on  board.**  This  manoeuvre  would  keep 
her  head  well  off  the  African  coast,  and  cause  her  to  drift  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  W.  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  or  36 
miles  a  day.  The  next  day  they  began  to  lighten  ship,  by  throwing 
overboard  all  that  could  be  spared;*^  and  on  the  day  after,  the  pas- 
sengers helped  to  cast  out  the  spare  gear  that  had  already  been  sent 
down  on  deck.** 

§  8.  All  was  now  done  that  the  best  seamanship  of  that  age  could 
suggest,  and  there  followed  the  far  more  trying  interval  of  suspense 
for  several  days,  the  tempest  continuing  at  its  height,  and  neither 
sun  nor  stars  appearing  to  give  them  an  idea  of  their  position.**^  All 
hope  of  safety  was  now  abandoned.**  "  No  one,"  says  Dr.  Howson, 
"  who  has  never  been  in  a  leaking  ship  in  a  continued  gale  can  know 
what  is  suffered  under  such  circumstances.  The  strain  both  of  mind 
and  body — the  incessant  demand  for  the  labour  of  all  the  crew — the 
terror  of  the  passengers — the  hopeless  working  at  the  pumps — 
the  labouring  of  the  ship's  frame  and  cordage — the  driving  of  the 
storm — the  benumbing  effect  of  the  cold  and  wet— make  up  a  scene 
of  no  ordinary  confusion,  anxiety,  and  fatigue.  ...  To  this  despair 
was  added  a  further  suffering  from  want  of  food,  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  done  to  the  provisions,  and  the  impossibility  of  preparing 
any  regular  meal.  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  the  phrase  which 
alludes  to  what  a  casual  reader  might  suppose  an  unimportant  part 
of  the  suffering,  that  there  was  much  abstinence.*^ 

But  under  that  dark  sky,  and  in  that  hopelessly  drifting  ship,  there 
appeared  the  light  of  joy  and  life ;  for  it  held  no  Jonah,  fleeing  from 
duty,  but  a  Paul  bound  in  spirit  to  testify  for  God  also  at  Rome. 
As  in  so  many  a  former  crisis  of  his  life,  a  vision  was  vouchsafed  to 
him  in  the  night ;  and,  when  another  day  broke,  as  dark  and  hope- 
less as  those  before,  he  announced  the  good  news  to  the  sailors  and 
passengers  gathered  round  him  on  the  deck.  After  gently  reinmd- 
ing  them  of  the  claim  which  his  former  rejected  advice  gave  him  to 


«  We  must  refer  to  Mr.  Smith's  work 
(pp.  64,  65)  for  the  technical  details  in 
proof  that  the  ship  lay  to  on  the  starboard 
tack.  As  to  the  position  of  the  ship's 
head,  It  is  calculated  that  an  ancient  mer- 
chantman could  commouly  sail  in  fair 
weather  within  7  points  (78$®)  of  the  wind, 
and  she  could  probably  lie  to*at  the  same 
angle.  It  then,  the  wind  was  E.N.E.,  or 
6  points  K  of  N.,  her  head  would  now  be 
1  point  W.  of  N.,  or  N.  by  W.  (but  with 
that  "coming  up  and  falling  off"  which 
causes  a  ship  lying  to  to  oscillate  over  an 
arc  of  from  5  to  9  points).  Adding  6  points 
for  "  lee-way,'  the  ship  in  this  poution  would 
drift  W.  by  N.,  in  a  direct  course  for  Malta. 

N.  T.  HIST. 


*»  Acts  xxviL  18 ;  iKfiokriv  cVoioOkto 
(the  Imperfect).  The  valuable  cargo  of 
wheat  was  not  thrown  out  till  the  last 
emergency  (ver.  38).    Compare  Jonah  L  5. 

**  Ver.  19,  where  th'  word  avroxeipes 
and  the  change  from  the  third  person  to 
the  first  indicate  the  part  taken  in  the 
work  by  Luke,  and  no  doubt  by  Paul 
himself.  Mr.  Smith  supposes  the  vKevi^v 
here  to  be  the  mainyard,  "an  immense 
spar,  probably  as  long  as  the  ship,  which 
would  require  the  united  efforts  of  passen- 
gers and  crew  to  launch  overboard." 

«  This  overcast  sky  is  frequent  during  a 
'*  Levanter." 

«  Acts  xxvii.  20. 
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their  belief,  he  went  on  in  the  kindly  words : — ^**  And  now  I  exhort 
you  to  be  of  good  cheer :  for  there  shall  be  no  loss  of  any  man's  life 
among  you,  but  of  the  ship.  For  there  stood  by  me  this  night  the 
Angel  of  God,  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve,  saying,  Fear  not, 
Paul ;  thou  must  be  brought  before  Caesar :  and  lo,  God  hath  given 
thee  all  them  that  sail  with  thee.  Wherefore,  sirs,  be  of  good 
cheer ;  for  I  believe  God,  that  it  shall  be  even  as  it  was  told  me. 
Howbeit,  we  must  be  cast  upon  a  certain  island."*^  The  same 
power  that  gave  this  assurance  could  have  caused  the  ship  to  arrive 
safe  in  port  with  her  cargo  as  well  as  her  crew ;  but  it  is  the  law  of 
God's  providential  discipline  that  the  deliverances  He  grants  from 
the  consequences'  of  our  errors  should  be  at  the  expense  of  that 
degree  of  suffering  but  for  which  they  would  pass  unvalued,  and 
that  those  who  have  received  such  deliverances  should  remain 

"  Thankfal  for  all  God  takes  away. 
Humbled  by  all  he  gives." 

§  9.  The  storm  still  raged  with  unabated  fury,  and  the  ship  was 
drifting  in  the  sea  of  Adriaf^  when,  on  the  fourteenth  night  after 
their  departure  from  Clauda,  some  of  those  indications  which  a 
sailor's  ear  detects  so  quickly — doubtless,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the 
roar  of  breakers — gave  a  warning  of  land  near,  which  the  soundings 
confirmed.  "Fearing  to  be  driven  on  the  rocks,  they  cast  four  anchors 
out  of  the  stern,  and  "  longed  for  daybreak."  *•    For  in  such  a  storm. 


«  Acts  xxvii.  21-26. 

«More  properly  Adrioi  (o  'Afiptas). 
The  word  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  town  of  Adria,  near  the  Po ;  and  at 
first  it  denoted  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Venice  which  is  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Afterwards  the  signification  of  the  name 
was  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  that  gulf.  Subsequently  it  obtained  a 
much  wider  extension,  and  in  the  apostolic 
age  denoted  that  natural  division  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  Humboldt  names  the 
Syrtic  basin  (see  Acts  xxvii.  W),  and  which 
had  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Africa  for  its  boundaries.  This  definition 
is  explicitly  given  by  almost  a  contem- 
porary of  St.  Paul,  the  geographer  Ptolemy, 
who  also  says  that  Crete  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Adrias.  Later  writers  state 
that  Malta  divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from 
the  TyiThenian  sea,  and  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth  the  ^gean  ft-om  the  Adriatic. 
Thus  the  ship  in  which  Josephus  started 
for  Italy,  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
voyage,  foundered  in  Adrias  (/^i/e,  3),  and 
there  he  was  picked  up  by  a  ship  fi-om 
Cyrene  and  taken  to  Puteoli  (see  Acts 
xxvilL  13).     It  is  through  ignorance  of 


these  facts,  or  through  the  want  of  attend* 
ing  to  them,  that  writers  have  drawn  an 
argument  from  this  gec^aphical  teim  in 
favour  of  the  false  view  which  places  the 
Apostle's  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 
(Smith's  yayagt  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  PauL 
JJiss.  on  Uie  Island  Mdita,') 

« Acts  xxvii.  27-29  :  rfvxovro  rifiepav 
ytvioBau  The  ancient  anchors,  as  we  see 
on  coins,  were  similar  in  form  to  our  own 
(except  that  the  flukes  were  not  barbed), 
and  the  cables  passed  in  a  similar  manner 
through  hawse-holes  (the  pair  in  the  prow 
being  called  eyts).  Ships  of  any  size  had 
several :  here  we  have/ottr,  and  elsewhere 
tight  (Ath.  v.  43).  The  most  powerful 
anchor,  the  "last  hope,"  was  called  the 
sacred  (lepd,  sacra'),  and  persons  trying 
their  last  hope  were  said  sacram  solvere 
(whence  the  impressive  figure  in  Hebrews 
vL  19).  The  ship  anchored  by  Vie  stem 
(a  course  common  with  the  ancients,  and 
for  which  they  would  therefore  be  pr^ 
pared),  not  only  as  the  best  means  of 
checking  her  course  and  preventing  her 
swinging  round  on  to  the  rocks,  but  to  be 
in  readiness  to  run  ashore  as  soon  as  day- 
light enabled  them  to  choose  a  proper  6pot. 
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to  anchor  off  a  lee  shore  is  a  forlorn  hope ;  and  the  sailors  conspired 
to  desert  the  ship  by  letting  down  the  boat,  on  the  pretence  of  cast- 
ing more  anchors  out  of  the  prow.  Paul  once  more  interposed  with 
words  which  furnish  a  marked  illustration  of  the  working  of  human 
effort  with  divine  decrees.  These  sailors  were  still  wanted  for  the 
last  act  of  seamanship  in  the  morning ;  and  the  same  voice  that  had 
promised,  in  God's  name,  that  not  a  life  should  be  lost,  now  said  to 
Julius,  "  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship  ye  cannot  be  saved."  The 
soldiers  cut  the  ropes  by  which  the  sailors  were  already  lowering  the 
boat,  and  the  last  visible  means  of  safety  was  swept  away  into  the 
darkness.^ 

All  were  now  shut  up  to  the  unknown  escape  which  the  Apostle 
had  promised ;  and  this  last  act  of  decision  seems  to  have  given  him 
that  ascendancy  over  the  crew  which  he  had  already  secured  over 
the  soldiers  and  all  the  rest.  As  the  day  began  to  break,  he  gathered 
around  him  his  fellow  voyagers  (276  souls  in  all),  and  besought 
them  to  eat  after  their  fourteen  days'  fast,  as  it  was  needful  for  their 
salvation  "  to  be  strengthened  for  the  last  exertions ;  and  once  more 
he  assured  them,  "  there  shall  not  an  hair  fall  from  the  head  of  any 
one  of  you."  "  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  took  bread,  and  gave 
thanks  to  God  in  presence  of  them  all ;  and  when  he  had  broken  it, 
^e  began  to  eat.  Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  they  also 
took  some  food."**  Surely  the  Evangelist's  use  of  language  so 
similar  to  the  Gospel  record  of  the  Lord's  Supper  indicates  more  than 
a  "  grace  before  meat,"  and  goes  far  to  justify  our  putting  the  highest 
sense  upon  the  words — "  God  hath  given  thee— as  a  gift  of  grace '^ — 
all  those  that  sail  with  thee."  Dr.  Howson  observes  of  Paul's  former 
address : — "  Sailors,  however  reckless  they  may  be  in  the  absence  of 
danger,  are  peculiarly  open  to  religious  impressions :  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  gathered  anxiously  round  the  Apostle,  and  heard 
his  words  as  an  admonition  and  encouragement  from  the  other 
world,  that  they  were  nerved  for  the  toil  and  difficulty  which  was 
immediately  before  them,  and  prepared  thenceforward  to  listen  to 
the  Jewish  prisoner  as  to  a  teacher  sent  with  a  divine  commission ;" 
and  so  we  venture  to  regard  that  breaking  of  bread  as  an  eucharistic 


As  to  the  holding-ground  afforded  by  St. 
Paul's  Bay  in  Malta,  we  are  told  that, 
"  while  the  cables  hold,  there  is  no  danger, 
as  the  anchors  will  never  start "  (Purdy's 
Sailing  Directions,  p.  180).  .Nelson  an- 
chored his  fleet  by  the  stem  both  at  the 
Nile  and  Copenhagen ;  and,  after  the  latter 
battle^  he  stat^-d  that  he  had  been  that 
morning  reading  the  2lth  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  vol.  il.  p.  414).  M  Acts  xxviL  30-32. 
5»  Acts  xxvil  33-34.     tovto  y«P  wpo« 


T^s  v/*rrepa9  cruynjpias  inrdpx^^'  (Our 
translators  have  been,  as  so  often,  misled 
by  the  Vulgate,  pro  saiute  vestra^  taking 
solus  as  heaithj  instead  of  salvation).  The 
phrase,  Teo-(rape«Kai5c#car>}i'  <r^/xepoi'  r}ix4- 
pav  rrpo<r6oKbiVT€i  a<rcroi  SiaTcAeiTe  must 
of  course  be  understood,  in  the  sense  that 
they  had  no  regular  meal,  probably  munch- 
ing grains  of  the  wheat  or  other  damaged 
provision,  as  they  could  get  them. 

52  Acts  xxvii.  35,  36. 

"  Acts  xxvli.  24,  Kexapi(rr«i  voi. 
Y    2 
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feast,  in  which — as  we  infer  from  the  numbers  being  mentioned  just 
here — none  on  board  failed  to  share.** 

They  ate  with  a  good  appetite,**  and  thus  refreshed  in  body,  mind, 

^  Acts  xxvil.  37.  M  Acts  xxvii.  38:  Kopeo-tfevref  (being  satisfied)  1^5  rpo^f. 
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and  soul,  they  used  the  first  dawn  to  lighten  the  ship  by  casting 
out  the  cargo  of  wheat  into  the  sea,  **  to  enable  them  by  a  lighter 
draft  of  water  either  to  run  into  any  small  harbour,  or  at  least  closer 
in  with  dry  land,  should  they  be  obliged  to  run  the  ship  on  the 
rocks  or  beach."  ^  This  took  some  time ;  and  now  that  it  was  broad 
daylight,  the  sailors  could  examine  the  shore.  At  first  they  did  not 
recognise  it  as  known  land ;  '^'^  but  they  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a 
creek  or  bay,  with  a  smooth  beach,*^^  into  which  they  decided,  if 
possible,  to  run  the  ship. 

§  10.  What  followed  is  explained  by  looking  at  the  spot,  thus  far 
unknown  to  them,  but  now  identified  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
The  perverse  ingenuity  which,  misled  first  by  the  word  Adria 
(ver.  27),  proceeded  to  discover  a  Mfjjta  high  up  the  Dalmatian 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  raised  a  controversy  which  has  been  com- 
pletely settled.  The  island  was  unques'tionably  Malta ;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  certain  that  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck  was  that  to 
which  local  tradition  has  given  the  name  of  St.  J^atiTs  Bay,  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  the  island.  The  direction  of  the  ship's  head  when  she 
lay  to  off  Clauda,  and  her  estimated  rate  of  drift,  were  just  such  as 
to  carry  her  to  Malta  in  the  fourteen  days,  and  she  could  make  St 
Paul's  Bay  without  first  touching  any  other  part  of  the  island,  which 
from  this  point  trends  to  the  S.E.  A  glance  at  the  chart  is  of  itself 
enough  to  show  how  her  course  was  guided  by  that  special  Provi- 
dence which  so  plainly  announced  itself  to  Paul.^*  The  ship  was 
borne  in  the  darkness  so  near  to  Koura  Point,  the  S.E.  headland  of 
the  bay,  that  the  breakers  striking  its  rocks  gave  the  warning  to 
anchor  just  in  time  to  avoid  striking  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  the 
soundings  are  precisely  those  mentioned  in  th^  narrative,^  She 
anchored  off  the  E.  point  of  the  islet  of  Salmonetta,  which  would 
appear  from  that  point  of  view  to  join  the  mainland,  with  its  beach 
of  sand  or  mud. 

I/W0-KOV  (Imperfect);  dontrasted  with  the 
ineyvwfxw  below  (Acta  zxviii.  1). 

**  KoKirov  ruva  exovra  alyLoXov. 

*  In  this  case,  at  least,  those  who  would 
merge  a  particular  in  &  general  Providence 
have  no  choice  bat  to  reject  the  truth  of 
St.  Paul's  vision.  But,  in  truth,  history, 
philosophy,  and  consciousness  unite  to 
teach  that  the  former  doctrine  is  the  neces- 
sary complement  of  the  latter ;  and  he  best 
vindicates  the  permanence  and  universality 
of  God's  laws  who  vindicates  their  admi- 
nistration, in  individual  cases,  by  God's 
wisdom  and  love. 

w  Namely,  about  20  fathoms  off  the 
point,  and  15  further  on  (Acts  xxvii. 
28).*  The  anchor  in  the  chart  indicates 
about  the  place  where  the  ship  was 
brought  up. 


»  Penrose  MS.,  quoted  by  Howson,  vol. 
iL  p.  419.  Another  motive  was  to  get  rid 
of  a  part  of  the  burthen  which,  from  the 
ship  having  been  so  long  on  the  starboard 
tack,  had  shifted  to  the  xwrt  side,  in  order 
to  bring  her  upright,  and  enable  her  to  be 
more  accurately  steered  towards  the  land 
at  daybreak.  (Smith  and  Penrose,  ibid.). 
Some  take  rov  <riTOv  to  mean  the  remnant 
of  their  provisions,  the  cargo  having  either 
been  already  thrown  out  (ver.  18),  or  being 
too  much  to  be  dealt  with  now ;  but  surely 
this  would  not  materially  "  lighten  the 
ship"  (iKOV«f>t,^ov  rh  irAoiOK,  ver.  38). 
Kope<r^«i^9  r^s  rpotft^^  seems  to  be  the 
antecedent,  not  to  what  they  did  with  the 
food  now  superfluous,  but  to  the  effort 
needed  to  cast  out  the  cargo. 

*^  Acts  xxvlL  39 :  rriv  yyjv  ovk  «ireyi- 
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The  pteparations  to  run  in  the  ship  sustain  the  character  of  the 
Alexandrian  mariners  for  seamenship.  "  While  cutting  the  anchors 
adrift,  they  unloosed  the  lashings  with  which  the  rudder  had  been 
secured,  that  they  might  steer  freely,  and  hoisted  the  foresail,  both 
to  steady  the  vessel's  course  and  to  press  her  further  on  upon  the 
land.  These  three  things  were  done  simultaneously  (afm)f  and 
there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  on  board.*' "  Thus  they 
drove  right  ashore,  stem  on,  and  the  bow  stuck  fast  on  the  muddy 
beach.  But  then  it  proved  that  the  spot  they  had  mistaken  for  the 
bottom  of  a  creek  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  strait  separating 
the  islet  of  Salvnonetta  from  the  mainland,  "  a  place  where  two  seas 
met."  ^  The  swell  of  the  open  sea,  rolling  in  from  the  north  through 
this  channel,  dashed  the  hinder-part  of  the  ship  to  pieces ;  but  the 
fore-part,  fixed  "  upright  and  immoveable,"  ^  afforded  a  refuge  to 
the  voyagers  while  preparing  to  escape  to  shore.  A  new  danger  now 
arose  from  the  savage  temper  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  would 
have  killed  the  prisoners,  lest  any  of  them  should  swim  ashore  and 
escape.**    Even  the  centurion  would  probably  have'  seen  nothing 


81  Acts  xxvii.  40.  Dr.  Howson.  The 
following  points  in  the  narrative  require 
elucidation : — (1.)  They  •'  loosed  the  rudder- 
"bands"  (avant^  raus  ^evKnipias  rStv  wifia,- 
kUav).  The  ships  of  the  ancients  were  not 
Bteer'fed,  like  ours,  by  a  single  rudder  hinged 
on  at  the  stem,  but  by  a  pair  of  broad-bladed 
oars  or  paddles,  each  acting  in  a  rowlock  or 
through  a  port-hole,  according  as  the  ship 
was  small  or  large.  This  fact  is  made 
familiar  to  us  by  coins  and  sculptures; 
those,  for  example,  on  Trajan's  column. 
Nor  was  this  the  case  only  with  the  ancient 
ships  that  navigated  the  Mediterranean, 
but  with  the  early  ships  of  the  Northmen, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 
Traces  of  the  two  rudders  are  found  in 
the  time  of  Ix)uis  IX.;  and  the  hinged 
rudder  first  appears  on  the  coins  of  our 
king  Edward  IV.  Hence  the  steering 
apparatus  of  the  ancient  ships  was  named 
in  the  plural ^  mfiakia,  gubemacida.  There 
is  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  ui  James 
iii.  4,  where  mfidXiov  (JielTti)  occurs  in 
the  singular,  for  the  Apostle  is  speaking 
of  the  smallness  of  the  instrument  (a 
paddle-rudder)  with  which  the  steersman 
(6  evOvvtav)  governs  the  ship— generally, 
by  the  by,  moving  each  separately.  In 
the  case  before  us,  when  four  anchors  were 
let  go  at  the  stem,  it  would  of  course  be 
necessary  to  lash  or  trice  up  both  paddles, 
lest  they  should  interfere  with  the  ground 
tackle.  When  the  ship  had  to  be  steered 
again,  and  the  cables  were  cut,  the  lashings 
of  the  paddles  would  of  course  be  un- 


fastened. (2.)  They  •*  hoised  up  the  main- 
sail  to  the  tvind  "  (/cal  eirapai/rcs  7hv  eipr^- 
fiova) — a  manoeuvre  which  would  astound 
a  sailor,  especially  as  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  mainyard  and  its  rigging 
had  been  thrown  overboard.  In  fact  the 
apriiuav  was  the  foresail^  carried  on  a 
small  foremast,  which  may  be  seen  raking 
over  the  bow  in  representations  of  ships  on. 
Roman  coins.  Such  a  sail  would  be  almost 
necessary  in  putting  a  large  sliip  aboutL 
On  this  occasion  it  was  used  in  running 
her  aground.  Dr.  Howson  most  appositely 
quotes  the  following  from  a  letter  in  the 
2'iwu»,  Dea  5, 1855 :— "H.M.S.  — ,  off  the 
Katcha, Nov.  15. — The  'Lord  Raglan '  (mer- 
chant-ship) is  on  shore,  but  taken  there  in  a 
most  sailorlike  manner.  Directly  her  cap- 
tain found  he  could  not  save  her,  he  cutaway 
Ms  mainmast  and  mizen,  and,  setting  a  top- 
sail on  her  foremast,  ran  her  asluore  stem  on.'* 

•2  Acts  xxvii.  41.  Ilepiireo-dvTes  5e  e« 
rdirov  5i0aAa<r(rov  :  the  very  word  that 
Strabo  applies  to  the  Bosporas.  "  Though 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  by  two  seas  two 
moving  bodies  of  water  or  two  opposite 
currents  are  meant,  yet  it  is  very  possible 
that  there  might  be  a  current  between 
Salmonetta  and  the  coasts  and  this  affected 
the  steering  of  the  vessel "  (Howson). 

^  epetVao-a  a(rdXevTo$.  Mr.  Smith,  Whose 
investigations  extended  to  the  geology  of 
Malta,  describes  the  bottom  at  this  spot  as 
of  mud,  graduating  into  tenacious  clay. 

^Acts  xxvii.  42,  /uii}ti«  exicoAufi/i^vas 
(literally,  diving  out)  Sio^vyj}. 
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strange  in  such  an  act;  but,  for  the  sake  of  saving  Paul,  he 
prevented  its  execution;  and,  assuming  the  command  with  that 
military  discipline  which  we  have  so  often  seen  triumphant  over 
the  confusion  of  a  shipwreck,  Julius  ordered  that  those  who  could 
swim  should  first  plunge  into  the  sea  and  get  to  land;  while  the 
rest  followed  as  best  they  could,  some  on  spars,  and  some  on  pieces 
of  the  wreck :  "  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  they  all  escaped  safe  to 
land."«     . 

.  As  to  Paul  himself,  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  had  such 
an  escape  from  even  greater  dangers.  Long  before  this  time  he  tells 
the  Corinthians  of  his  three  shipwrecks,  in  one  of  which  he  had  passed 
**  a  night  and  a  day  on  the  deep,"  floating  about  probably  on  a  spar, 
like  Josephus  when  shipwrecked  in  this  very  Adrian  Sea.^*  Nor 
will  it  be  out  of  place  here  to  observe  how,  with  this  experience, 
and  ministering  so  constantly  among  sea-faring  Greeks,  he  makes 
a  most  impressive  though  unfrequent  use  of  'nautical  images.  The 
fate  of  those  apostates  who,  swerving  from  the  direct  course  of  good 
conscience  and  faith  unfeigned,  which  guides  to  perfect  love,  have 
"  made  shipwreck  concerning  faith,"  ^'^  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
Apostle's  repeated  avowal  uttered  in  the  port  of  Miletus,  as  he  was 
hastening  on  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  had  never  "  furled 
his  sails  in  the  onward  course  of  declaring  all  the  counsel  of  God :  ^ 
and  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  remembrance  of  the  night  when 
his  ship  rode  out  the  storm  in  the  Maltese  bay,  with  her  straining 
cables  passed  out  into  the  darkness,  suggested  the  image  of  the 
Christian's  sole  but  certain  hope,  "  which  we  have  as  an  anchor  of 
the  soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast,  and  which  entereth  into  that  which 
is  within  the  veil."  *"* 

§  11.  And  now,  like  the  shipwrecked  mariners,  we  are  once  more 
on  firm  land,  after  this  intricate  but  most  interesting  voyage.  They 
had  not  recognised  the  land  at  first,  but — says  St.  Luke — "  when 
we  had  escaped  then  we  discovered  that  the  island  was  called 
Melita."  ^  Malta  was  at  this  time  a  dependency  of  the  province 
of  Sicily,  governed  by  an  officer  who  is  mentioned  on  inscriptions 
by  the  very  title  given  to  him  by  St.  Luke,  of  Primus!'^    From 


«  Acts  xxvii.  44.  «  2  Cor.  ad.  25. 

«  2  Tim.  L  5,  6, 19. 

®  Acts  XX.  20  and  27 :  ovSev  virecrrcf 
Xoiktiv.  The  5pd|u.o«  of  ver.  24  also  may 
refer  to  a  voyage  as  well  as  to  a  race-course. 

®  Heb.  vl,  19.  This  and  Acts  xxvii.  are 
the  only  passages  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  the 
word  anchor  occurs. 

TO  Acts  xxviii.  1. 

'A  np«;>TOf  MeXiraudi'  (Acts  xxviii.  7). 
Mr.  Smith  could  not  find  these  inscriptions. 
There  seems,  however,  no  reason  whatever 


to  doubt  their  authenticity  (see  Bochart, 
Opera,  i.  502 ;  Abela,  Descr.  Mditae,  p.  146, 
appended,  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Anti- 
quities of  Graevius ;  and  Boeckh,  Coj-p.  Insc. 
vol.  iiL  5754).  Through  subsequent  periods 
of  its  history,  Vandal  and  Arabian,  Malta 
was  often  associated  with  piracy.  The 
Christianity,  however,  introduced  by  St. 
Paul  was  never  extinct.  This  island  had 
a  brilliant  period  under  the  knights  of 
St  John ;  and  it  is  associated  with  the  most 
exciting  passages  of  the  straggle  between 
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its  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbours^ 
Melita  has  always  been  important  both  in  commerce  and  war. 
It  was  a  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  at  an  early  period,  and  their 
language,  in  a  corrupted  form,  continued  to  be  spoken  there  in 
St.  Paul's  day.''*  From  the  Carthaginians  it  passed  to  the  Romans 
in  the  second  Punic  War.  It  ^as  famous  for  its  honey  and  fruits, 
for  its  cotton-fabrics,  for  excellent  building-stone,  and  for  a  well- 
known  breed  of  dogs.  A  few  years  before  St.  Paul's  visit,  corsairs 
from  his  native  province  of  Cilicia  made  Melita  a  frequent  resort. 
This  one  fact  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  island  was  then  thinly 
peopled,  and  consequently  it  may  have  been  well-wooded.  The  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  its  population  in  modem  times  accounts  for 
the  disappearance  of  many  indigenous  animals  that  once  harboured 
in  its  forests,  and  disposes  of  the  objection  that  no  venomous  snakes 
are  now  found  in  the  island. 

The  inhabitants  received  the  shipwrecked  mariners  with  kindness, 
and  kindled  a  fire,  which  was  most  needful  in  the  cold  and  rain." 
Paul  was  helping  to  gather  sticks,  and  had  just  laid  a  bundle  on  the 
fire,  when  a  viper,  driven  out  by  the  heat,  fastened  on  his  hand.''* 
Possessed  with  a  superstition,  not  extinct  in  our  day,  about  the  safety 
from  one  death  of  those  who  deserve  another,  and  knowing  Paul  to 
be  a  prisoner,  the  natives  said  among  themselves,  "At  all  events 
this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  saved  from  the  sea,  justice  suffereth 
not  to  live."  But  when,  after  Paul  had  quietly  shaken  off  the  reptile 
into  the  fire,  they  watched  a  long  time  in  vain  to  see  him  swell  or 
fall  down  dead,  they  changed  their  minds  and  said  that  he  was 
a  god, — a  conclusion  the  more  natural  from  the  belief  of  a  people 
of  Eastern  origin  in  serpent-worship  and  serpent-charming.''''  The 
incident  not  only  gave  Paul  that  ascendancy  over  the  people,  which 
we  well  know  how  he  would  use,  but  it  would  naturally  attract  the 
attention  of  Publius,  the  primate  of  the  island,  whose  estates 
were  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  received  the  Apostle's  party 
with  courteous  hospitality ;  ^'^  and  was  rewarded  by  the  cure  of 

the  French  and  English  at  the  close  of  the  I  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 

last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  pre-  ranean,  or  else  the   Vipera  aspis,  a  not 

sent    No  island  so  small  has  so  great  a  uncommon  species  on  the  coasts  of  the 

history,  whether  Biblical  or  politicaL  same  sea. 

"  Gesenius,  Versuch  iib.  malt.  Spraclie,  «  Acts  xxvii.  3-6.     St.  Luke  doubtless 

Leipz.  1810.    Hence  the  people  are  called  gave  his  readers  credit  for  inferring,  from 

pdppapot.  (Acts  xxviii.  2),  which  simply  |  Paul's  conduct  at  Lystra,  how  he  would 


means  that  they  did  not  speak  Greek,  and 
is  unfortunately  translated  Txxrbarous people 
in  the  A.  V. 

"3  Acts  xxviii.  2.  Mr.  Lewin  calculates 
that  the  date  was  about  the  1st  of  Nov. 

^*  Acts  xxviii,  3.    This  ix^-^va  was  pro- 


act  now  in  rejecting  divine  honours. 

■6  Acta  xxviii.  7.  By  the  rpet?  ynUpaji 
of  this  passage  we  may  probably  under- 
stand that  after  the  Apoi^tle  had  stayed 
with  Publius  three  days,  the  miracle  of 
healing  caused  the  people  to  begin  to  resort 


bably  the  common  viper  (Pelias  beriis^.  ^  to  him,  and  he  entered  on  a  course  of  evaiL* 
which   is   widely  distributed  throughout  \  gelic  labour  throughout  the  island. 
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his  father,  who  lay  ill  of  fever  and  dysentery,  through  the  prayer 
of  Paul  with  the  laying  on  of  his  hands.  The  fame  of  the 
miracle  spread  through  the  island,  and  others  who  had  diseases  came 
and  were  healed.  We  cannot  doubt  that  these  miracles  were 
followed  by  the  preaching  and  belief  of  the  Gospel,  through  the 
winter  months,  during  which  Paul  and  his  companions  were  detained 
in  Malta  by  the  suspension  of  navigation.  His  success  is  attested 
by  the  honours  paid  to  him  in  the  island,  and  the  supplies  with 
which  he  was  loaded  on  his  departure.*^ 

§  12.  After  a  detention  of  three  months,  Julius  placed  his  prisoners 
on  board  another  Alexandrian  ship,  the  "  Castor  and  Pollux,"  which 
had  wintered  in  the  island.''^  About  the  beginning  of  February 
(a.d.  61)''*  they  sailed  first  to  Syracuse,  where  they  remained  three 
days ;  and  thence  they  beat  up  ^  to  Rhegium  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  straits  of  Messina.  After  a  day's  waiting  for  the  weather,  a  fair 
south  wind  sprang  up,  and  carried  them  on  the  following  day  to 
their  destination  at  Puteoli,  one  of  the  chief  ports  for  the  corn-trade, 
and  therefore  for  the  landing  of  passengers.*^    As  might  have  been 


"  Acts  xxviii.  10. 

"  Acts  xxviii.  11.  The  ancients  placed 
their  ships  under  the  protection  of  tutelar 
deities,  whose  images  were  either  placed  as 
a  figure-head,  which  was  the  usage  of  the 
Phoenicians,  or  (as  Cyril  tells  us  was  the 
constant  custom  of  the  Alexandrians) 
sculptured  or  painted  on  each  side  of  the 
prow  (Lucian,  Navig.  c.  5 ;  Hor.  Carm.  i. 
14,  10,  14,  "  Non  di,  quos  iterum  pressa 

vocet  ma2o Nil  pictis  timidus  navita 

puppifyus  fidit").  The  Dioscuri  were  espe- 
cially the  tutelar  deities  of  mariners,  to 
whom  they  appeared  in  heaven  in  the 
constellation  Gemini  (fratres  Helenfle,  lucida 
sideia),  and  played  about  ships  in  those 
electric  lights  which  modern  sailors  call 
the  Fire  of  St  Elmo  (Hor.  CM'm.  i  3,  2, 
iv.  8,  31).  Hence  this  ship  of  Alexandria 
had  them  for  its  "sign"  (iropo<r»miiov). 

™Hlr.  Lewin  assigns  Feb.  8th,  that  being 
the  date  when  navigation  was  resumed. 

»Thi8  is  Mr.  Smith's  explanation  of 
wefHek96vre^,  Acts  xxviii.  13. 

^  Puteoli  (IIoTtoAoi)  appears  thus  also  in 
Josephus  (Vit.  3 ;  Ant  xvii.  12;  fl,  xviii.  1, 
$  2).  It  was  at  that  period  a  place  of  very 
great  importance :  the  celebrated  bay  which 
is  now  **  the  bay  of  Naples,"  and  in  early 
times  was  "  the  bay  of  CimiaB,"  was  then 
called  "  Sinus  Puteolanus."  The  city  was 
at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  bay. 
Close  to  it  was  Baiae,  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  of  the  Roman  watering-places. 
The  emperor  Caligula  once  built  a  ridi- 


culous bridge  between  the  two  towns ;  and 
the  remains  of  it  must  have  been  conspi- 
cuous when  St.  Paul  landed  at  Puteoli.  In 
illustration  of  the  arrival  here  of  the  corn- 
ships  we  may  refer  to  Seneca  {Ep.  11)  and 
Suetonius  (Octav.  98).  The  earlier  name 
of  Puteoli,  when  the  lower  part  of  Italy  was 
Greek,  was  Dicflearchia.  Josephus  speaks 
of  himself  (after  the  shipwreck  which,  like 
St.  Paul,  he  had  recently  gone  through)  as 
iunxroiOel^  els  ttji*  AiKaiapxiW  rjv  IIotio- 
Aovs  'IrotAot  tcaAoi;<nv).  The  word  Puteoli 
was  a  true  Roman  name,  and  arose  (whether 
a  puteis  or  a  putendo)  from  the  strong  mi- 
neral springs  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
place.  Its  Roman  history  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  the  Second  Punic  War. 
It  rose  continually  into  greater  importance, 
from  the  causes  above  mentioned.  No  part 
of  the  Campanian  shore  _  was  more  fre- 
quented. The  associations  of  Puteoli  with 
historical  personages  are  very  numerous. 
Scipio  sailed  from  hence  to  Spain.  Cicero 
had  a  villa  (his  "  Put?olanum ")  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Here  Nero  planned  the 
murder  of  his  mother.  Vespasian  gave  to 
this  city  peculiar  privileges ;  and  here 
Hadrian  was  buried.  In  the  5th  century 
Puteoli  was  ravaged  both  by  Alaric  and 
Genseric,  and  it  never  afterwards  recovered 
its  former  eminence.  It  is  now  a  fourth- 
rate  Italian  town,  still  retaining  the  name 
of  Fozzwili.  In  connection  with  St.  Paul's 
movements,  we  must  notice  its  communi- 
cations in  Nero's  reign  along  the  mainland 
Y   3 
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expected  at  a  port  in  such  constant  communication  with  the  East, 
they  found  here  Christian  brethren,  at  whose  desire  Paul  spent  a 
week  with  them,  the  centurion  being  evidently  eager  to  shew  him 
unbounded  courtesy—"  And  so  went  on  to  Rome."  ^ 

These  words  imply  that  they  followed  the  usual  route  trodden  by 
so  many  travellers — 

•*  Prsetora,  Proconsuls,  to  their  provinces 

Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state ; 

Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 

Legions  and  cohorts,  tunns  of  horse  and  wings ; 

Or  embassies  &om  regions  far  remote. 

In  various  habits,  on  the  A^ian  Boad."^ 

How  many  of  these  travellers  must  have  looked  down  upon  the 
Apostle  and  his  escort  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  we  regard 
the  weary  dismal  march  of  a  chained  gang  of  convicts;  little 
dreaming  that  he  came  a  truer  conqueror  than  any  general  who  had 
led  his  legions  along  that  road  to  enter  Rome  in  triumph.  He  had 
another  greeting  before  his  journey's  end.  "  The  Italian  CJhristians 
had  long  been  looking  for  a  visit  from  the  famous  Apostle,  though 
they  had  not  expected  to  see  him  arrive  thus,  a  prisoner  in  chains, 
hardly  saved  from  shipwreck  "  (Howson).  The  stay  at  Puteoli  had 
given  time  for  the  news  of  his  arrival  to  be  sent  to  Rome ;  and  the 
Christians  of  that  city  sent  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  stations  of 
Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns.^    This  double  welcome  was 

count  of  his  Journey  along  this  great 
thoroughfare  (Serf.  i.  5).    See' note  81.. 

8*  Appu  Forum  CAmriou  (ftopov)  was  a 
very  well  known  station  (as  we  learn  from 
Hor.  Sai.  i.  5,  and  ac.  ad  Mt.  ii.  10)  on 
the  Appian  Way,  the  great  road  which  led 
from  Rome  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  The  position  of  this  place 
is  fixed  by  the  ancient  Itineraries  at  43 
miles  from  Home  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  107 ;  Itiri. 
Hier.  p.  61 1).  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  calla 
it  a  mtdatio.  Horace  desciibes  it  as  full 
of  taverns  and  boatmen.  This  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  at  the  nortiiem 
end  of  a  canal  which  ran  parallel  with  the 
road,  through  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Pomptine  Marshes.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  site  with  some  ruins  near 
Treponti;  and  in  fact  the  43rd  milestone 
is  preserved  there.  The  name  is  probably 
due  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  con- 
structed  this  part  of  the  road. 

Thkee  Taverns  (Tp*U  TafiepveU:  Tre* 
TaJberruB)  was  the  next  station  on  the 
Appian  Road.  The  distances,  reckoning 
southwards  from  Rome,  are  given  as  follows 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary: — "to  Aricia 
16  miles ;  to  Three  Taverns,  17  miles ;  to 


with  Rome.  The  coast-road  leading  north- 
wards to  Sinuessa  was  not  made  till  the 
reign  of  Domitian ;  but  there  was  a  cross- 
road leading  to  Capua,  and  there  Joining 
the  Appian  Way.  The  remains  of  this  road 
may  be  traced  at  intervals ;  and  thus'  the 
Apostle's  route  can  be  followed  almost  step 
by  step.  We  should  also  notice  the  fact 
that  there  were  Jewish  residents  at  Puteoli. 
We  might  be  sure  of  this  from  its  mercantile 
importance ;  but  we  are  positively  infoimed 
of  it  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xvli.  12,  $  1)  in  his 
account  of  the  visit  of  the  pretended  Herod- 
Alexander  to  Augustus ;  and  the  circum- 
stance shows  how  natural  it  was  that  thQ 
Apostle  should  find  Christian  **  brethren " 
there  immediately  on  landing.  The  re- 
mains of  Puteoli  are  considerable.  But 
our  chief  interest  here  is  concentrated  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mole,  which  is 
formed  of  the  concrete  called  Pozzolana, 
and  sixteen  of  the  piers  of  which  still 
remain.  No  Roman  harbour  has  left  so 
solid  a  memorial  of  itself  as  this  one  at 
which  St.  Paul  landed  in  Italy. 

»  Acts  xxviii.  14. 

•5  Milton's  Paradise  Regained,  bk.  iv. 
vv.  63-68.    Horace  has  left  us  a  vivid  ac- 
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the  earnest  that  Paul's  long  desire,  both  to  preach  the  Gospel  at 
Rome  and  to  have  fellowship  with  the  church  already  founded 
there,®*  was  now  to  be  fulfilled  ;  and,  when  he  saw  them,  he  thanked 
God,  and  took  courage. 

§  13.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  whole  journey  was  made 
in  custody  of  the  centurion,  who,  on  reaching  Rome,  delivered  up  his 
prisoners  to  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  Guard,^  who  was  at  this 
time  the  celebrated  Burrus.  The  report  of  Julius,  and  in  some 
degree  probably  the  interest  already  excited  about  Christianity  at 
the  imperial  court^  procured  special"  favour  for  St.  Paul.  Though 
still,  like  state  prisoners  even  of  the  highest  rank  (as  in  the  case  of 
Agrippa  under  Tiberius),  having  one  arm  bound  to  the  soldier  who 
kept  him  night  and  day,  with  that  chain  to  which  he  makes 
touching  allusions,®^  he  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  in  his  own 
hired  house,  of  course  within  the  precincts  of  the  Frcetorium,^  and 


Appii  Foram,  10  miles;"  and,  comparing 
this  with  what  is  observed  still  along  the 
line  of  road,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  "Three 
Taverns  "  was  near  the  modem  Cutema. 
Just  at  this  point  a  road  came  in  from 
Antiom  on  the  coast.  This  we  learn  from 
what  Cicero  says  of  a  journey  from  that 
place  to  his  villa  at  Formiae  (^Att.  ii.  12). 
There  is  no  doubt  that  "Three  Taverns" 
was  a  frequent  meeting-place  of  travellers. 
Paul  met  here  a  second  group  of  Christians. 
A  good  illustration  of  this  kind  of  inter- 
arurse  along  the  Appian  Way  is  supplied 
by  Joeephus  (Ant  xvii.  12,  $  1)  in  his 
account  of  the  journey  of  the  pretender 
Herod- Alexander.  He  landed  at  Puteoli 
(Dicajarchia)  to  gain  over  the  Jews  that 
were  there;  and  "when  tiie  report  went 
about  him  that  he  was  coming  to  Rome, 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews  that  were 
Ihere  went  out  to  meet  him.  ascribing  it  to 
Divine  Providence  that  he  had  so  unex- 
pectedly escaped."  **  Rom.  i  15. 

*  Acts  xxviii.  16  :  t^J  arpaTOirtSdpxv- 
The  use  of  the  singular  here,  viewed  in 
oonnection  with  St.  Luke's  habitual  accu- 
rate, furnishes  Mr.  Lewin  with  a  confirma- 
tory proof  of  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  arrival 
at  Rome.  We  have  seen  that  the  date  of 
his  hearing  before  Festus  may  be  placed, 
by  independent  evidence,  in  ▲.d.  60.  The 
course  of  his  journey  brings  him  to  Rome  in 
March,  which  must  have  been  not  later  Vum 
A.D.  62 ;  for  he  preached  without  molesta- 
tion for  two  full  years,  and  the  great  per- 
■ecuticm  of  the  Christians  broke  out  in  the 
latter  part  of  A.i).  64.  But  further,  Burrus 
died  in  Jan.  a.d.  62,  and  aft^  his  death 


there  were  two  Pr^torian  Prefects,  and 
their  custody  of  state  prisoners  is  spoken 
of  In  Plin.  Epist.  x.  66  (Vinctus  mitti  ad 
Frafecloi  Praetorii  mei  debet).  This  then 
agrees  with  the  former  date,  to  fix  St. 
Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  to  March,  a.d.  61. 

w  Acts  xxviu.  20  ;  E^h.  iii.  1,  iv.  1,  vi. 
20;  Philem.  10,  13;  and  so  in  his  second 
imprisonment  (2  Tim.  i.  16,  ii.  9).  This 
was  called  the  custodia  militaris. 

»  Acts  xxviii.  30.  This  explains  Phil.  i. 
13 :  "  My  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in 
the  whole  Prcetorium  (not  palace,  as  in 
A.  v.),  and  in  all  other  places,"  or  as  some 
interpret,  "to  all  tiie  rest"  The  Prae- 
torian camp  at  Rome,  to  which  St.  Paul  re- 
fers here,  was  erected  by  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, acting  under  the  advice  of  Sejanus. 
Before  that  time  the  guards  were  billetted 
in  diffferent  parts  of  the  city.  It  stood  out- 
side the  walls,  at  some  distance  short  of 
the  fourth  milestone,  and  so  near  either 
to  the  Salarian  or  the  Nomentane  road, 
that  Nero,  in  his  flight  by  one  or  the  other 
of  them  to  the  house  of  his  freedman 
Phaon,  which  was  situated  between  the 
two,  heard  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers  within 
for  Galba.  In  the  tune  of  Vespasian  the 
houses  seem  to  have  extended  so  far  as  to 
reach  it  (Tacitus,  Anndl.  iv.  2;  Suetonius, 
Tib.  31,  Ncron.  48;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5). 
From  the  first,  buildings  must  have  sprung 
up  near  it  for  sutlers  and  others.  It  was 
embraced  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
of  Aurelius  and  Honorius;  on  which  its 
square  outline  may  still  be  traced,  like  a  pro- 
jecting bastion.  There  is,  however,  another 
opinion  maintained  by  Weiseler,  that  by  the 
Frmlorium,  where  St.  Paul  was  imprisoned. 
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what  lie  valued  far  more — to  receive  visitors  and  discourse  freely 
with  them  of  the  Gospel. 

Beginning  here  also  with  his  own  nation,  the  Apostle,  three  days 
after  his  arrival,  invited  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews  to  come  to 
him,  and,  addressing  them  as  brethren,  he  freely  explained  to  them 
his  present  position.  Though  innocent  of  any  crime  against  the 
Jewish  law  or  customs,  he  had  been  given  at  Jerusalem  into  the 
hands  of  the  Komans,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  acquit  him,  the 
opposition  of  the  Jews  had  constrained  him  to  appeal  to  Caesar.  He 
was  now  at  Rome,  not  to  accuse  his  nation,  but  a  prisoner,  "  bound 
with  this  chain,"  to  answer  for  his  faith  in  "the  hope  of  Israel." 
Therefore  had  he  invited  them  to  this  conference.  The  Jews 
replied,  that  they  had  received  no  letters  from  Judaea  about  him,  nor 
had  any  of  the  brethren  coming  thence  spoken  any  harm  of  him. 
As  for  this  sect  (or  **  heresy ")  they  knew  that  it  was  everywhere 
spoken  against : — a  phrase  which  seems  to  betray  the  germs  of  that 
ill-will  which  so  soon  broke  out,  but  which  may  have  been  at  first 
suppressed  by  their  own  curiosity  as  well  as  by  St.  Paul's  courteous 
bearing.^®  They  named  a  day  to  give  him  a  full  hearing,  and  came 
in  large  numbers  to  his  lodging. 

From  the  hour  of  admission  in  the  morning,  till  the  closing  of  the 
gates  at  evening,  did  Paul  "  expound  and  testify  the  kingdom  of  Grod, 
persuading  them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and 
out  of .  the  prophets."  His  method  was  the  same  that  it  had  ever 
been,  from  the  day  when  he  opened  his  mouth  in  the. synagogue 
of  the  Pisidian  Antioch.  And  so  was  the  result.  Some  indeed 
believed ;  but  others  believed  not ;  and  these  were  clearly  the  most. 
They  went  away  disputing  with  one  another ;  and  the  interview, 
which  Paul  had  begun  with  that  ardent  desire  for  their  salvation 
which  had  already  breathed  in  his  Epistle,**  was  closed  with  the  same 
prophetic  denunciation  with  which  he  had  sorrowfully  followed  up 
that  utterence  of  his  love,*^ — the  words, of  Isaiah,  which  Christ  him- 
self had  applied  to  the  unbelieving  nation,  whose  every  sense  was 
wilfully  closed  to  the  truth : — the  five  gates  of  Mansoul  blockaded 
against  Emmanuel,   "And  wisdom  at  e<ich  entrance  quite  shu.t 


we  are  to  understand  the  quarters  of  that 
section  of  the  Prastorians  which  formed 
the  immediate  body-guard  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  posted  in,  or  contiguous  to,  the 
palace  of  the  Ca?sars  on  the  Palatine. 

89  Acts  xxviii.  17-22.  Besides  these  mo- 
tives for  that  moderation  of  which  a  diffi- 
culty has  been  made,  it  seems  very  proba- 
ble, from  the  Churoh  of  Rome  consisting 
to  a  large  degree  of  Gentiles,  as  well  as 
fh)m  the  constant  persecutions  to  which 
the  Roman  Jews  were  exposed,  and  the 


secresy  which  the  Christians  were  obliged 
to  observe,  that  the  decisive  opposition  of 
the  Jews  against  the  Christians  had  not 
yet  broken  out  at  Rome. 

*  Rom.  X.  1 :  "  Brethren,  my  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that 
they  might  be  saved." 

»i  Rom.  XL  8 :  «  According  as  it  is  written, 
God  hath  given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber, 
eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that 
they  should  not  hear." 
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out."  ^  So  he  once  more  repeated  the  announcement  that  he  had 
so  often  made  hefore  : — "  I3e  it  known  therefore  unto  you  that  the 
salvation  of  God  is  sent  unto  the  OentUeSy  and  that  they  will  hear 
it."  His  last  warnings  were  not  altogether  in  vain ;  for  after  the 
Jews  had  left  him,  "  they  had  mtich  redsoning  among  themselves  " — 
not  only  disputation,  but  enquiry,  concerning  what  they  had  heard.^^ 

Here,  so  far  as  the  Scripture  narrative  is  concerned,  the  curtain 
falls  upon  the  contest  of  Jewish  unbelief  against  the  things  that 
concerned  their  salvation.  And  this  we  incline  to  regard  as  the  very 
reason  why  the  history  of  the  Acta  breaks  off.  As  the  narrative 
which  illustrates  the  command  of  Jesus  to  his  Apostles,  to  "  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,"  it  opena 
with  the  opening  of  that  commission  at  the  religious  centre  of  the 
world ;  it  traces  the  successive  offers  to  the  Jews  of  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  the  dispersion ;  to  proselytes  and  Hellenists,  in  all  the  provinces 
that  they  frequented ;  and,  it  shows  how  their  general  disbelief  caused 
the  Gentiles  to  be  received  step  by  step  into  their  place  of  privilege ; 
till  the  Apostle,bringing  back  the  offerings  of  those  Gentile  converts 
to  bless  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem,  was  finally  rejected  by  them, 
and  sent  in  chains  to  Rome.  There,  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  the 
unbelief  of  the  last  section  of  the  Jewish  family,  to  whom  he 
•revealed  their  Messiah,  completed  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  at  which  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  race 
are,  for  the  time,  cut  off  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

They  aije  not,  however,  finally  left  in  this  fallen  state.  If  the  last 
recorded  words  of  the  Apostle's  living  voice  proclaimed  at  Rome 
their  present  sentence,  the  enduring  records  of  his  pen,  gathering  up 
the  substance  of  the  ancient  promises,  had  already  embodied,  in 
writing  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  prophetic  announcement  of 
their  restoration,  the  mystery  of  which  remains  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
those  three  wonderful  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ®*  may 
be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  Acts,  The  spread  of  the  Gospel 
over  the  purely  heathen  portion  of  the  world  belongs  to  the  new 
chain  of  history  which  comes  down  to  our  own  time,  and  the  end  of 
which  will  be  found  linked  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  con- 
cerning the  Jews.  Of  this  all  that  St.  Luke  deems  it  necessary  to 
record  is  the  happy  commencement  of  Paul's  labours  in  the  capital, 
where  "  he  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and 
received  all  that  came  in  unto  him ;  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
all  confidence  (or  boldness  of  speech),®*  no  man  forbidding  him." 

These  are  the  last  words  of  the  Acts.    This  history  of  the  planting 

«  Acts  xxviii.  23-27 ;  Is.  vi.  9 ;  Jer.  v.  I       <»  <rv^i^rri<nv,  Acts  xxviii.  28,  29. 
21 ;    Ezek.    xii.    2  ;    Matt.  xiiL   14,  15  ;         "  Rom.  ix.,  x.,  xi. 
Mark  Iv.  12;  Luke  viil.  10;  John  xii.4Q.     '      9*  iroppTio-tas,  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world  brings  us  down  to  the  time 
when  the  Gospel  was  openly  proclaimed  by  the  Apostle  in  the  Gen* 
tile  capital,  and  stops  short  of  the  mighty  convulsion  which  was 
shortly  to  pronounce  that  kingdom  established  as  the  divine  com- 
monwealth for  all  men.  The  work  of  St  Paul  belongs  to  the  pre- 
paratory period.  He  was  not  to  live  through  the  time  when  the  Son 
of  Man  came  in  the  destruction  of  the. Holy  City  and  Temple,  and  in 
the  throes  of  the  New  Age.  The  most  significant  part  of  his  work 
was  accomplished,  when  in  the  Imperial  City  he  had  declared  his 
Gospel  "  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile."  But  his  career 
is  not  abruptly  closed.  Before  he  himself  fades  out  of  our  sight  in 
the  twilight  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  we  have  letters  written  by 
himself,  which  contribute  some  particulars  to  his  external  biography, 
and  give  us  a  far  more  precious  insight  into  his  convictions  andN 
sympathies. 

§  14.  St.  Paul's  Imprisonment  at  Rome  lasted  two  full  years ;  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  delay  of  his  hearing  before  the 
emperor.  It  was  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  such  a  case  that  the 
accusers  should  attend  in  person  ;  and  that  they  had  not  yet  arrived 
is  clear  from  the  statement  of  the  Roman  Jews.**  In  the  first  year 
of  Paul's  imprisonment,  an  embassy  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome,  headed  by  Ishmael  the  high  priest  and  Helcias  the  treasurer 
of  the  temple,  concerning  the  triple  dispute  between  the  Jews, 
Agrippa,  and  the  Procurator,  about  the  Temple  wall.  If  they  were 
also  charged  with  the  case  against  St.  Paul,  they  would  have  little 
encouragement  or  motive  to  its  active  prosecution.  The  success  of 
their  principal  object,  through  the  mediation  of  Poppsea — who  was 
a  Jewish  proselyte  as  well  as  Nero's  mistress— doubtless  exhausted 
all  their  influence  with  the  emperor,  who  seems  to  have  detained 
them  at  Rome  in  a  spirit  of  suspicion.  Nor  could  they  hope,  firom 
that  sense  of  justice  which,  Nero  brought  to  bear  upon  cases  in 
which  his  passions  were  not  excited,  any  reversal  of  the  decision 
virtually  pronounced  by  Felix.  But  the  pretext  of  bringing  up 
their  witnesses  from  all  the  eastern  provinces,  and  the  forms  of 
procedure  in  appeals  to  Csesar,  would  give  ample  opportunities  of 
delay ;  and  they  would  be  glad  at  least  to  keep  Paul  a  prisoner. 

Thus,  through  adversity  and  injustice,  Paul  obtained  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  earnest  desire  "  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them  that  are  at 
Rome  also."  He  tells  us  of  the  spiritual  children  whom  he  had 
begotten  in  his  chains ;  "^  of  his  converts  among  Ca3sar's  houshold ;  *® 
and  in  one  passage  he  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  interest 
excited  on  behalf  of  the  Gospel  by  his  state  and  labours.    He  com- 


«  Acts  rxvilL  21. 

•«  PhUem.  10. 

w  PhiUpp.  iv.  22.    The  word  oucw  here 


has  doubtless  the  sense  of  the  Latin/anuZia» 
referring  (chiefly  at  least)  to  the  imperial 
freedmen  and  slaves. 
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forts  his  faithful  and  loving  converts  at  Philippi,  who  now,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  their  Christian  profession,  were  zealous  in  ministering  to 
his  wants,  with  the  news  that  the  troubles  in  which  they  sympa- 
thized with  him  "  had  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel."  So  manifest  had  it  become,  in  the  Praetorium  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  was  for  Christ,  that  even  his 
bonds  made  other  Christian  brethren  venture  to  speak  the  word  more 
freely  and  fearlessly.  The  very  Judaizers  took  courage  to  preach 
their  version  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  usual  spirit  of  personal  hostility 
to  the  Apostle,  hoping  to  add  to  the  affliction  of  those  bonds  which 
prevented  his  coming  forward  to  refute  them.  But  Paul  knew  that 
his  controversy  with  them,  was  ended,  and  he  magnanimously 
rejoices  that  even  they  helped  to  make  known  the  name  of  Christ.^ 
Meanwhile,  amidst  the  restraint,  humiliation,  and  even  pain  of 
being  constantly  chained  to  a  soldier,  he  was  comforted  by  the 
society  of  some  of  his  most  attached  disciples.  Luke  shared  the 
greater  part,  at  least,  of  his  imprisonment ;  ^^  and  Timothy,  of  whose 
presence  on  the  voyage  to  Eome  we  have  no  indication,  seems  to  have 
joined  him  there  at  a  later  period.^®^  That  ever  honourable  title  of 
his  "fellow-prisoners"  is  applied  to  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica, 
who  had  been  Paul's  companion  from  Philippi,  and  to  Epaphbas,  a 
Colossian.^***  In  the  same  salutation  with  these,  and  in  close  con- 
nection with  Luke,  appear  two  names  peculiarly  interesting.  Mark 
is  mentioned  as  "  cousin  to  Barnabas,"  as  if  expressly  to  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  his  identity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  us  that 
the  breach  caused  by  his  departure  from  Perga  had  been  entirely 
healed ;  and  he  is  joined  with  Luke  and  Demas,  as  the  feUorv- 
lahourers  of  the  Apostle,  in  an  association  peculiarly  touching  from 
the  contrast  in  which  the  three  names  afterwards  stand;  Luke, 
stedfast  from  first  to  last ;  Mark,  who  had  failed  in  the  first  trial, 
ardently  desired  as  "  profitable  for  the  ministry ; "  Demas  dismissed 
with  the  sorrowful  sentence  which  has  passed  into  a  bye-word.*^*^ 
With  these  may  be  mentioned  Tychicus  of  Asia,  who  had  been, 
with  Aristarchus,  the  Apostle's  companion  from  Corinth,  and  who 
now  carried  back  to  his  native  province  those  Epistles  which  form 
the  great  enduring  work  of  Paul's  imprisonment.^^ 

the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Hebrews,  that 
Timothy's  liberation  took  place  after  Paul's 
martyrdom,  and  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Nero,  seems  to  us  quite  untenable  (see 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  ii.  p.  596). 

i«  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  1»;  Philem.  23,  Ooncemp 
ing  Epaphras  and  the  Philippian  Epaphro- 
ditus,  see  note  ^". 

i«n>  Coloss.  iv.  U;  Philem.  24;  2  Tim. 
iv.  10, 11. 

»«  Acts  XX.  4 ;  Col.  iv.  1 ;  Ephes.  vi.  21 : 
comp.  Titus  iii.  12 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  12. 


»  Philip,  i.  12-18. 

i(»  CoL  iv.  14 ;  PhUem.  24.  Luke  seems 
not  to  have  been  at  Bome  when  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  written. 

iM  CJoL  i.  1 ;  Philemon,  1 ;  Philipp.  L  1 ; 
ii.  19 :  oomp.  Heh.  xiii.  23.  There  is  no 
dear  proof  tiiat  Timothy  came  to  Bome  as 
a  prisoner ;  for  the  phrase  in  Heb.  xiii.  23, 
"Bjiow  ye  that  our  brother  Timothy  is 
set  at  liberty,"  may  quite  as  well  be  trans- 
lated is  departed.  (See  below,  0  20).  The 
hypothesis,  maintained  by  some  who  r^ect 
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§  15.  For,  so  long  as  be  lived,  whether  free  to  travel  or  shut  up 
in  prison,  Paul  would  not  resign  the  daily  **  care  of  all  the  churches." 
One  means  he  had  of  promoting  their  welfare  daily  and  hourly-r— 
the  constant  and  earnest  jprayer,  which  his  Epistles  prove  to  have 
been  a  chief  occupation  of  his  solitude.  But  he  was  not  shut  out 
from  intercourse  with  the  churches  themselves.  Now  that  be 
was  tied  down  to  one  spot,  but  free  to  speak  and  write  to  whom 
he  pleased,  he  would  be  the  more  earnest  in  making  use  of  that 
mode  of  impression  in  which  he  had  always  excelled,^^  chastened 
by  the  solemn  sadness  natural  to  a  prisoner  advanced  in  age.  The 
four  Epistles,  which  are  perhaps  but  some  among  many  that  be 
wrote  from  Rome,  are  linked  together  by  a  striking  resemblance  of 
tone,  thought,  and  argument,  as  well  as  by  internal  marks  which 
place  the  time  of  their  composition  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  They 
were  all  written  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  for  all  refer  to  the  expectation  of  his  release  ;^^  and  those 
to  the  Colossians,  to  Philemon^  and  to  the  Ephesians,  were  some- 
what earlier  than  that  to  the  Fhilvppians,  The  three  former  were 
sent  to  Asia  by  the  same  messengers,  their  salutations  exhibit  nearly 
the  same  names,  and,  besides  their  general  likeness,  those  to  the 
two  churches  contain  identical  passages,  such  as  naturally  occur  in 
letters  written  by  the  same  person  at  the  same  time.  They  were 
written  after  Paul  had  been  long  enough  at  Rome  for  the  Philip- 
pians  to  have  heard  of  his  imprisonment,  and  to  have  sent  relief  to 
him  by  the  hands  of  Epaphroditus,  who  was  now  with  him.^^  The 
interval  before  the  return  of  Epaphroditus,  bearing  the  letter  to  the 
Philippians,  has  to  be  extended  so  as  to  not  only  embrace  his 
dangerous  illness,  but  to  allow  for  the  news  of  it  having  been  carried 
to  the  Philippians,  and  for  the  report  of  their  sorrow  at  the  tidings 
having  been  brought  back  to  Rome.^**'  As  also  the  expectations  of  a 
speedy  issue  of  his  cause  are  expressed  more  distinctly  in  this  Epistle, 
and  Paul  forms  his  plans  for  coming  to  Philippi,  its  date  may  be 
safely  placed  just  before  the  expiration  of  his  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, in  the  spring  of  a.d.  63  ;  and  then,  allowing  for  the  necessary 
interval,  the  three  others  may  be  referred  to  the  autumn  of  62. 
Some,  however,  assign  an  earlier  date  to  the  three,  from  a  supposed 
contrast  between  the  mildness  of  the  earlier  part  of  Paul's  impri- 
sonment and  the  severer  suffering  which  seems  to  be  reflected  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians :  a  change  which  might  be  due  to  the 


JW  "His  letters,"  say  they,  "are  weighty 
and  powerful." 

»<»Ephe3.  ill.  1,  vi.  20;  CoL  iv.  18; 
Philem.  22;  PhUipp.  L  7,  iv.  22.  The 
fancy  that  they  were  written  during  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Csesarea  scarcely  deserves 
a  s^ous  refutation.    The  two  arguments 


are  decisive  that  Paul  was  not  labouring 
in  the  Gospel  at  Caraarea  (CoL  iv.  3,  4),  nor 
could  he  espect  to  be  soon  coming  ito 
Phrygia  (Philem.  22). 

108  Ck)L  vi.  12 :  comp.  PhU.  i.  1,  iv.  18. 

107  PhiL  ii.  26-30. 
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death  of  Burrus  (in  Jan.  a.d.  62)  and  the  declining  influence  of 
Seneca.^^ 

§  16.  CoLOSSiE  ^^  is  a  place  that  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the 
records  of  St.  Paul's  labours.  It  was  an  ancient  but  somewhat 
decayed  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  high  road  between  Ephesus  and 
the  Euphrates.  It  stood  on  the  river  Lycus,  in  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Maeander,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Laodicea  and 
Hierapolis,  cities  by  whose  growth  it  had  been  eclipsed.^^^  The 
foundation  of  a  church  here  may  have  been  one  of  the  indirect 
results  of  Paul's  ministry  in  Asia,  and  now  he  had  heard  with 
deep  gratitude  of  the  fruits  of  faith  and  love  wrought  among  the 
CJolossians  by  the  word  of  Gospel  truth,  which  had  come  to  them, 
as-  it  was  taught  by  Epaphras,  a  native  of  the  city,"^  who,  having 
been  to  them  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  had  now  brought  to  Paul, 
in  his  imprisonment,  the  glad  tidings  of  their  love  in  the  Spirit.^ 

In  writing  to  congratulate  them  on  their  state,  and  to  utter  his 
prayers  for  their  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  Apostle  takes 
occasion,  with  his  never-failing  faithfulness,  to  warn  them  against 
evils  about  which  perhaps  it  was  a  part  of  the  mission  of  Epaphras 
to  consult  him.  The  Judaizers  had  come  hither  also,  trying  to 
enslave  the  converts  to  "food  and  drink,  and  the  observance  of 
feast,  new  moon,  and  sabbaths ; "  and  the  Apostle  warns  them  not 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  judged  by  "  things  which  are  a  shadow  of 
things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ."  ^^  The  false  teacher, — 
for  there  seems  an  allusion  .to  some  individual  ^^^ — not  improbably 
an  Alexandrian  Jew — seems  to  have  "  led  them  captive  "  ^^  by  a 


M«  Comp.  Col.  ir.  3,  4,  with  Phtt.  i.  20, 
21,  30,  iL  27. 

10^  Ko\o<r<rai,  on  coins  and  inscriptions, 
and  in  classical  writers,  but  the  later  Greek 
writers  have  KoAoo-o-ai  (the  reading  of  the 
best  MSS.  in  CoL  i.  2),  which  perhaps 
represents  the  local  pronunciation.  The 
later  name  of  Golossee  was  ChonsB,  and 
its  site  has  been  discovered  near  the  vil- 
l&ge  of  Chanoi.  It  has  been  urged  that 
St.  Paul  would  probably  have  visited 
Golo68»  on  his  Third  Missionary  Journey, 
when  he  passed  through  all  Phrygia 
(Acts  xviiL  23,  xix.  1),  or  when,  during 
his  prolonged  stay  at  Ephesus,  he  spread 
the  Qospel  over  all  Asia,  to  which  pro- 
vince Colosaae  belonged  politically.  But 
his  own  words  seem  distinctly  to  imply 
that  he  bad  never  been  there,  or  at  Lao- 
dicea, or  in  the  dlstrici    (CoL  ii.  1). 

iw  St  Paul  mentions  the  Christians  of 
these  cities,  and  especially  the  church  at 
Laodicea,  in  connection  with  Colossse  (CoL 
iL  1,  iv.  13, 15, 16).  St.  John  enumerates 
Laodicea,  but  not  Colossse,  among  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia. 


HI  6  e^  v/Luov,  CoL  iv.  12.  For  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  question,  whether  Epa- 
phras  founded  the  Church,  see  Alford's 
Prolegomena  to  the  Epistle,  Greek  Test, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  foil.  According  to  the  pre- 
valent system  of  abbreviation  (like  Silas  for 
Silvanus,  Lucas  for  Lucanus,  Apollos  for 
ApoUonius  or  ApoUodorus,  &c.)  the  name 
Epaphras  is  probably  the  same  as  Epa- 
phroditus;  and  the  probability  that  he 
came  to  Home  by  way  of  Macedonia 
admits  of  his  being  identified  with  the 
Epaphroditus  of  Philipp.  ii.  25.  iv.  28, 
though  is  seems  more  natural  to  suppose 
the  latter  to  have  been  a  Philippian. 

iw  Coloss.  i.  3-8. 

"5  CoL  ii.  16,  17.  "The  same  three 
Mosaic  observances  are  joined  together  in 
1  Chron.  xxiii.  31.  Compare  also  GaL  iv. 
10."    (Conybeare  and  Howson,  in  toe.) 

"^  BAArere,  itrj  tw  #c.  t.  A.  (ver.  8): 
Mij  o5v  Tt5  vfxa?  Kpiverto  (16) ;  Mi^SeW 
VfLOM  Karafipafiwe'n}  (18). 

11*  (rvAaytoYftfi^,  ver.  8.  It  has  been  dis- 
puted whether  these  three  corruptions, 
Judaism,  Gnostic  philosophy,  and  Oriental 
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species  of  Gnostic  philosophy,  which  the  Apostle  describes  as  "  vain 
deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
and  not  after  Christ."  As  the  essence  of  this  philosophy  consisted 
in  the  denial  of  Christ's  headship  over  the  universe,  and  the  ascrip- 
tion of  creative  and  distinctive  powers  to  various  orders  of  beings, 
it  was  naturally  connected  with  the  Eastern  theosophy  which  seems 
to  have  become  almost  indigenous  at  CoIosssb,  and  which  has 
strangely  reappeared  in  a  Christianity  corrupted  by  heathen  elements. 
The  Oriental  worship  of  beings  intermediate  between  God  and  man 
was  easily  transferred  to  angels ;  and  this  practice,  having  been  con- 
demned by  a  council  held  at  Laodicea  in  the  fourth  century,  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Theodoret  and  by  the  Byzantine  writer  Nicetas 
Choniates,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place.'^*  This  angel-worship 
was  connected  with  a  wilful  depreciation  of  the  body  which  God 
has  given  to  be  the  organ  of  the  soul,  and  in  which  Christ  himself 
came;  as  if  its  humiliation  by  ascetic  practices  would  raise  man 
nearer  to  that  spiritual  world  of  which  the  false  teacher  pretended 
to  know  so  much.  For  his  claim  to  this  knowledge  he  is  condemned 
by  the  Apostle  "  as  intruding  into  those  things  which  he  hath  not 
seen,  being  puffed  up  at  random  by  his  fleshly  mind,  and  not  hold- 
ing the  Head,  from  which  the  whole  body,  being  by  joints  and 
bands  fully  supplied  and  knit  together,  increases  in  divine  growth." 
That  Head  he  explains  to  be  Chbist,  with  whom  having  died  to 
the  elements  of  the  world,  and  rising  again  to  seek  the  real  *'  things 
above,"  where  Christ  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  believer 
finds  in  a  new  spiritual  life,  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  the  true 
mortification  of  all  that  is  evil  in  his  carnal  nature ;  and,  just  because 
he  is  already  dead  to  the  world,  refuses  to  be  subject  to  ordinances 
after  the  commandments  and  teachings  of  men :  "  which  things," 
says  the  Apostle, — exposing  in  one  sentence  the  mingled  pride  and 
folly  of  asceticism, — "  though  they  have  a  shew  of  wisdom,  in  self- 
chosen  worship,  and  in  humiliation^  and  in  chastening  [literally,  not 
sparing]  of  the  body,  are  of  no  value  to  check  the  indulgence  of 
fleshly  passions."  "^    In  one  word,  Paul  meets  all  these  errors  by  a 


theosophy  (uniting  angel-worship  with 
asceticism)  were  separately  introduced,  or 
were  errors  combined  in  the  same  false 
teaching.  The  latter  view  is  favoured  by 
the  whole  tone  of  the  Apostle's  argument, 
and  by  the  combination  of  these  elements 
in  the  Jewish  Cabbala. 

ii«Mr.  Hartley  (^Raearcket  in  Greece, 
p.  52)  relates  the  following  l^end,  told  by 
the  modem  Greeks  about  Colossae: — "An 
overwhelming  inundation  threatened  to 
destroy  the  Christian  population  of  the 
city.  They  were  fleeing  before  it  in 
the  utmost  consternation,  and  imploring 
superior    succour   for   their   deliverance. 


At  this  critical  moment,  the  archai^^ 
Michael  descended  from  heaven,  opened 
the  chasm  qf  the  earth  to  which  they  stilt 
point,  and  at  this  opening  the  waters  of 
the  inundation  were  swallowed  up,  and  the 
multitude  was  saved."  A  church,  built  at 
the  entrance  of  this  chasm  in  honour  of 
the  archangel  (mo$  opxayyeXtKdi),  is  men- 
sioned  by  Nicetas.  The  bast  comment,  at 
once  on  this  tradition  and  on  the  Apostle'B 
warning,  is  the  mention  by  Herodotus  <f 
this  very  chasm,  into  which  the  Lyau 
poured  its  stream  (Herod,  vil.  30). 

11'  Col.  ii.  16-23.     We  adopt  Oonybear« 
and  Howson's  rendering  of  the  last  phrase. 
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fuller  exposition,  than  we  have  yet  met  with  in  his  Epistles,  of  the 
eternal  glory  and  dignity  of  Christ  as  the  head  of  all  creation."* 

§  17.  Such  is  the  scope  of  the  Epistle,  which  was  doubtless  called 
forth  by  the  tidings  brought  by  Epaphras,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Oilossians  by  the  hands  of  Tychicus."*  But  another  person  had 
come  to  Rome  from  CoIosshb  about  the  same  time,  and  now  returned 
as  a  sharer  in  the  mission  of  Tychicus.  This  was  Onesimus,  who  is 
described  in  the  Epistle  as  "  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother,  who  is 
one  of  you,"  that  is,  evidently,  a  Colossian.^  Such  was  the  kindly 
and  honourable  introduction  with  which  the  Apostle  sent  back  to 
Colossae  the  man  who  had  left  the  city  and  fled  to  Rome  as  the  run- 
away slave  of  Philemon,  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  member  of  the 
Colossian  Church  ;^^  and  with  him  he  sent  that  brief  but  pregnant 
Letter  to  Philemon,  which  contains  the  germs  of  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  Gospel  morality  in  relation  to  slavery.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  letter  to  him,  that  Philemon  was  a  man  of  property  and  in- 
'fluence,  since  he  is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  household, 
and  as  exercising  an  expensive  liberality  towards  his  friends  and  the 
poor  in  general.  He  was  indebted  to  Paul  as  the  medium  of  his 
personal  participation  in  the  Gospel,  as  the  Apostle  reminds  him  in 
that  most  expressive  phrase,  "  not  to  say  to  thee  how  thou  owest 
unto  me  even  thine  own  self  besides."  ^  His  character,  as  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Epistle  to  him,  is  one .  of  the  noblest  which  the  sacred 
record  makes  known  to  us.  He  was  full  of  faith  and  good  works, 
was  docile,  confiding,  grateful,  was  forgiving,  sympathizing,  chari- 
table, and  a  man  who  on  a  question  of  simple  justice  needed  only  a 
hint  of  his  duty  to  prompt  him  to  go  even  beyond  it.^^a  ^jjy  one 
who  studies  the  Epistle  will  perceive  that  it  ascribes  to  him  these 
varied  qualities;  it  bestows  on  him  a  measure  of  commendation 


which  is  coufessedly  diflScnlt.  The  rairet- 
vo^poovm;  (yc^untary  humility)  of  ver.  18 
Is  proved  to  refer  to  ascetic  contempt  for 
the  body  by  its  repetition  In  connection 
with  ac^et^i'^.  o-tufAarof  in  ver.  23. 

118  Ooioss.  1.,  iL  The  resemblance  of  the 
argument  of  these  chapters  to  that  of  the 
EpUtU  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  great  internal 
proof  of  St.  Paul's  authorship  of  the  latter. 

"»  Col.  iv.  7,  8. 

120  C!oL  iv.  9.  The  comparison  of  this 
passage  with  the  contents  of  the  EpisiU  to 
Philemon,  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  two  were  written  and  despatched  at 
the  same  time.  See  especially  Phllem.  12, 
ov  aveirefjulfo. 

1*1  That  Philemon  was  a  native  of,  or  at 
least  a  residsnt  at  Colossae,  is  confirmed 
from  the  letter  being  addressed  to  him 
Jointly  with  Archippos  (PhUem.  2),  who 
was  a  ColoiBian  (Col.  iv.  17).    His  conver- 


sion by  St  Paul  may  h^ve  taken  place 
during  the  Apostle's  stay  at  Ephesus.  His 
house  at  Colossee  was  pointed  out  in  the 
time  of  Theodoret ;  and  another  tradition 
made  him  bishop  of  the  church,  and  a 
martyr  under  Nero.  The  Epistle  itself 
shows  either  that  the  Colossian  church 
met  for  worship  in  his  house,  or  that  his 
numerous  family  formed  in  itself  one  of 
those  Cliristian  societies,  to  which  the 
Apostle  gives  the  name  of  "  a  church  in  a 
house."  Philem.  2:  comp.  Rom.  xvi.  5, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  19 :  in  the  two  latter  cases,  the 
"  church  in  the  house "  was  manifestly 
distinct  from  the  principal  church,  since 
greetings  were  sent  to  it  through  the  latter ; 
and  we  may  infer  that  a  similar  greeting 
would  have  appeared  in  the  JSpistle  to  the 
Colossians,  had  not  Paul  been  writing  to 
Philemon  separately.  i2»  Philem.  19. 

128  Ver.  21.    wjrep  t  Aeyco  iroirj<reiq. 
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which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  ordinary  reserve  of  the 
sacred  writers.  It  was  through  such  believers  that  the  primitive 
Christianity  evinced  its  divine  origin,  and  spread  so  rapidly  among 
the  nations. 

The  tone  in  which  Paul  asks  forgiveness  for  Onesimus  is  worthy 
alike  of  such  a  man  and  of  himself.  He  might  have  used  his 
authority  in  Christ  to  enjoin  what  was  right ;  but  he  preferred  to 
exhort  Philemon  from  motives  of  love,  **  being  such  an  one  as  Paul 
the  elder,  and  now  also  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ."  ^^  He  also  had 
a  claim  upon  Onesimus,  his  **  son,  begotten  in  his  bonds,"  and  now 
doubly  "  profitable  "  (as  he  does  not  disdain  to  say  playfully)  "  to 
thee  and  to  me."^  He  would  have  kept  him  with  himself,  to 
minister  in  the  Gospel,  but  he  would  not  even  seem  to  force  Philemon 
to  confer  the  favour  except  of  his  free-will ;  and  so  he  sends  One- 
simus back,  having  no  doubt  persuaded  him  to  return  as  an  act  of 
Christian  duty.  But,  while  thus  respecting  the  legal  right  of  the 
master  over  the  slave,  he  clearly  intimates  that  the  law  of  Christ 
would  not  be  fulfilled  by  the  simple  return  of  Onesimus  to  slavery : — 
"  Perhaps  for  this  cause  he  departed  for  a  season,  that  thou  shouldest 
receive  him  for  ever ;  not  now  as  a  slave,  hid  above  a  slave,  a  brother 
beloved,  first  of  all  to  me,  and  how  much  more  to  thee,  both  in  the 
flesh  and  in  the  Lord.  If  thou  count  me  therefore  in  fellowship 
with  thee,  receive  him  as  myself  "^^  Thus  completely  identifying 
himself  with  Onesimus,  the  Apostle  engages  to  make  good  any  loss 
that  he  had  caused  to  his  master;  and,  as  if  to  make  the  promise 
legally  binding,  he  writes  this  passage  at  least  of  the  Epistle  with 
his  own  hand ;  not,  however,  without  gently  reminding  Philemon 
that  he  would  still  owe  him  his  own  soul  over  and  above.^  Such 
is  the  Apostl&'s  practical  comment  on  his  own  text, "  In  Christ  Jesus 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all ; "  teaching 
which  is  the  more  interesting  when  viewed  in  its  connection  with 
the  passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  masters  and  servants. 

§  18.  Onesimus  accompanied  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  Apostle's 
letter  to  the  Colossians,  as  well  as  of  a  very  similar  Epistle  to  the 


M«  Philem.  8,  9. 

^25  Philem.  10,  11.  'Oiojo-t/xos  means 
profitable.  The  allusion,  in  its  relation  to 
Paul,  perhaps  implies  that  Onesimus  had 
made  himself  useful  in  many  services 
which  his  former  condition  would  enable 
him  especially  to  render.  We  know 
nothing  of  how  he  had  come  to  that  know- 
ledge of  the  Apostle  which  led  to  his  con- 
version ;  but,  as  he  belonged  to  a  Christian 
household,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
knew  something  of  the  ChristiaD  doctrine 


before  he  went  to  Rome.  There  are  tradi- 
tions that  he  became  bishop  of  Beroea  in 
Macedonia,  and  that  he  returned  to  Rome; 
and  suffered  martyrdom  under  Nero. 

i2«  Philem.  12-n.  The  iv  <rapKC  seems 
to  refer  to  the  personal  relations  which 
united  a  kind  master  to  a  household  slave. 

•''irposoe^eiAei?,  ver.  19.  It  is 
doubtful  how  far  the  words  el  Si  n  ijfitioyW 
ae  17  ixfitCkei  bear  out  the  common  inter- 
pretation, that  Onesimus  had  robbed  his 
master. 
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Church  of  Ephesus,  through  which  city  he  would  pass  on  his  routew 
His  mission  to  both  churches  is  described  in  almost  the  same  terms : 
to  let  them  know  the  Apostle's  condition  while  enquiring  into  their 
own,  and  to  comfort  their  hearts.*^  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  called  forth  by  any  special 
circumstances,  nor  even  to  have  involved  any  distinctly  precautionary 
teaching,  whether  against  Oriental  or  Judaistic  theosophy,  but  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love  which  the  Apostle  felt  for  his 
converts  at  Ephesus,  and  which  the  mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an 
Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Colossas,  afforded  him  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  exhortation.  The  Epistle 
thus  contains  many  thoughts  that  have  pervaded  the  nearly  con- 
temporaneous Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  reiterates  many  of  the  same 
practical  warnings  and  exhortations,  and  bears  even  the  tinge  of  the 
same  diction.  The  highest  characteristic  which  these  two  Epistles 
have  in  common  is  that  of  a  presentation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
fuller  and  clearer  than  we  find  in  previous  writings,  as  the  Head  of 
creation  and  of  mankind.  All  things  created  through  Christ,  all 
things  coherent  in  Him,  all  things  reconciled  to  the  Father  by  Him, 
the  eternal  purpose  to  restore  and  complete  all  things  in  Him — 
such  are  the  ideas  which  grew  richer  and  more  distinct  in  the  mind 
of  the  Apostle,  as  he  meditated  on  the  Gospel  which  he  had  been 
preaching,  and  the  truths  implied  in  it."®  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  this  Divine  Headship  of  Christ  is  maintained  as  the 
safeguard  against  the  fancies  which  filled  the  heavens  with  secondary 
divinities,  and  which  laid  down  rules  for  an  artificial  sanctity  of 
men  upon  the-  earth.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  eternity 
and  universality  of  God's  redeeming  purpose  in  Christ,  and  the 
gathering  of  men  unto  Him  as  His  members,  are  set  forth  as 
gloriously  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  In  both,  the  application  of  the 
truth  concerning  Christ,  as  the  Image  of  God  and  the  Head  of  Men, 
to  the  common  relations  of  human  life, — ^and  particularly  of  husband 
and  wife,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants — is  dwelt  upon 
in  such  detail  as  to  form  a  perfect  code  of  Christian  social  morals. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  enlarges  upon  such 
profound  mysteries  of  the  Divine  counsels,  displays  so  fully  the 
wigin  and  developments  of  the  Church  in  Christ,  its  union,  com- 
munion, and  aggregation  in  Him,  that  this  majestic  Epistle  can 


i»  Col.  iv,  7-9  ;  Eph.  vi.  21,  22 »  the 
slight  verbal  differences,  however,  are  very 
interesting.  The  chief  object  of  the  mis- 
sion to  the  Colossians,  who  had  excited  the 
Apostle's  anxiety,  was  to  enquire  into  their 
state ;  to  his  old  and  attached  converts  at 
Ephesus  it  was  to  inform  them  of  his. 
The  common  clause,  hv  eire/xt^a  irpbs  v/xa$ 


«ts  rb  avrh  tovto,  is  followed  in  the  one 
case  by  Iva  yv^  to.  irepl  vjuuSf,  in  the  other 
by  Iva  yvStre  to  irepl  rifiSiv.  These  are  the 
true  readings,  though  of  course  th^  axe 
confounded  in  the  MSS. 

»» It  is  inferred  that  Colossians  was  writ- 
ten before  Ephesians,  from  the  greater  ex- 
pansion  of  these  topics  in  the  latter  Epistle. 
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never  be  rightly  deemed  otherwise  than  one  of  the  most  sublime 
and  consolatory  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  children  of 
men.  To  the  Christians  at  Ephesus,  dwelling  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  temple  of  Diana,  daily  seeing  its  outward  grandeur,  and 
almost  daily  hearing  of  its  pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in  this 
Epistle  to  that  mystic  building,  of  which  Christ  was  the  comer- 
stone,  the  Apostles  the  foundations,  and  himself  and  his  fellow- 
Christians  portions  of  the  august  superstructure,  must  have  spoken 
with  a  force,  an  appropriateness,  and  a  reassuring  depth  of  teaching, 
that  cannot  be  over-estimated.^** 

The  question,  not  long  since  keenly  debated,  whether  the  Ephesian 
Church  was  really  that  to  which  this  Epistle  was. addressed,  or 
whether  it  is  the  Lcuxiicean  EpistU  mentioned  in  Colossians  iv.  16, 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  so  completely  decided  in  favour  of  the 
received  opinion,  as  only  to  need  a  supplementary  notice,^*^ 

§  19.  These  three  Epistles  were  followed — but,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
some  considerable  interval — by  the  Epistle  to  the  Fhilijppians,  whose 
date  nearly  jail  critics  concur  in  fixing  towards  the  end  of  Paul's 
imprisonment,  in  the  latter  part  of  a.d.  62,  or  the  beginning  of  a.d. 
63.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  resembles  the  Second  to  the  Co- 
rinthians in  the  effusion  of  personal  feeling,  but  differs  from  it  in  the 
absence  of  all  soreness.  It  contains  less  of  censure,  and  more  of  praise 
than  any  other  of  Paul's  extant  letters.  The  Christians  at  Philippi 
had  regarded  the  Apostle  with  love  and  reverence  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  had  given  him  many  proofs  of  their  affection.  They  had 
now  sent  him  a  contribution  towards  his  maintenance  at  Rome,  such 
as  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  received  from  time  to  time  for  the 
expenses  of  "  his  own  hired  house."  The  bearer  of  this  contribution 
was  Epaphroditus,  an  ardent  friend  and  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul, 
who  had  fallen  sick  on  the  journey  or  at  Rome.^^  The  Epistle  was 
written  to  be  conveyed  by  Epaphroditus  on  .his  return,  and  to  express 
the  joy  with  which  St.  Paul  had  received  the  kindness  of  the  PhiUp- 
pians.  He  dwells  therefore  upon  their  fellowship  in  the  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel,  a  work  in  which  he  was  even  now  labouring, 
and  scarcely  with  the  less  effect  on  account  of  his  bonds.  His  impri- 
sonment had  made  him  known,  and  had  given  him  fruitful  oppor- 
tunities of  declaring  his  Gospel  amongst  the  Imperial  guard,*^  and 
even  in  the  household  of  the  Cassar.^^*  He  professes  his  undiminished 
sense  of  the  glory  of  following  Christ,  and  his  expectation  of  an 


i»  Ephes.  il  19-22.  Dr.  Howson  has 
pointed  out  the  increased  force  which  tbs 
celebrated  de^criptiou  of  the  Christian 
soldier,  warring  "not  against  flesh  and 
blood/'  derives  from  Paul's  position  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  Pretorium  (Ephes.  vl. 
10-20).    An  old  diving  Gumall,  has  made 


this  passage  the  text  of  an  elaborate  but 
racy  commentary  (Jlte  Christian  in  Com- 
plete Armour,  in  4  vols.  8vo.). 

wi  See  Notes  and  lUustrations  B. 

i«  Phil.  ii.  27. 

W3  Phil.  I.  13. 

w*  Phil.  iv.  22. 
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approaching  time  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  should  be  revealed  from 
heaven  as  a  deliverer.  There  is  a  gracious  tone  running  through 
this  Epistle,  expressive  of  humility,  devotion,  kindness,  delight  in 
all  things  fair  and  good,  to  which  the  favourable  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written  gave  a  natural  occasion,  and  which  helps 
us  to  understand  the  kind  of  ripening  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
spirit  of  the  writer. 

The  allusions  in  this  Epistle  to  the  relief  of  Paul's  necessities 
raise  the  question  of  how  he  was  maintained  during  his  imprison- 
ment, and  whether  he  was  still  able  to  labour  with  his  own  hands. 
Thus  much  we  know,  that,  while  sometimes  pinched  with  want,  he 
so  husbanded  what  resources  he  had,  as  to  be  able  (for  he  was  not 
the  man  to  make  a  vain  promise)  to  repay  Philemon  whatever  he 
might  have  lost  by  Onesimus. 

When  this  Epistle  was  written,  Paul  was  expecting  the  crisis 
of  his  earthly  fate,  as  nearer  in  prospect,  but  even  less  hopeful  in 
its  issue,  than  when  he  wrote  the  other  three.  Then,  he  was  so 
confidently  anticipating  a  favourable  answer  to  the  prayers  for  his 
release,  that  he  asks  Philemon  to  prepare  him  a  lodging.  Now, 
while  still  trusting  in  the  efficacy  of  those  prayers,  he  is  above 
all  anxious  that  they  should  be  directed  to  his  support  in  the 
coming  trial,  "  that  in  nothing  shall  I  be  ashamed,  but  that  with 
boldness,  as  always,  so  now  also,  Christ  shall  he  magnified  in  my 
body,  whether  hy  life  or  by  deathJ'^^^  There  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance, but  also  a  striking  contrast,  between  these  utterances  and 
his  last  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  noble  note  of  per- 
fected resignation — "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered  " — is  preluded  by 
the  comparison, — ^^  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  But 
still  it  is  a  comparison,  an  alternative,  in  which  the  decision  (if  it 
were  his  to  make)  seems  to  him  most  difficult ;  and  his  own  earnest 
"desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better,"  is 
overborne  by  the  need  that  the  church  still  had  of  his  service ;  and 
so  he  comes  to  the  confident  conclusion,  "  I  know  that  I  shall  abide 
and  continue  with  you  all,  for  your  furtherance  and  joy  of  faith."  ^ 
Still,  however,  the  conflict  may  be  traced  throughout  the  Epistle ; 
and  the  passage  in  which  he  comes  nearest  to  planning  his  future 
movements,  if  released,  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  opposite 
alternative : — "  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  on  the  sacrifice  and  service 

of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all But  I  trust  in 

Hie  Lord  Jesus  to  send  Timotheus  shortly  unto  you  ....  Him 
therefore  I  hope  to  send  presently,  so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it 
will  go  with  me.  But  I  trust  in  the  Lord,  that  I  also  myself  shall 
come  shortly."  ^^^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  reasons  for  all  this  in  the  altered  state  of 

»5phll.i.20.  »w  PhU.  i.  21-26.  »37  phiL  it  17.24. 
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affairs  at  Rome.  The  second  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment  marks  the 
most  unfavourable  crisis  in  the  court  and  character  of  Nero.  The 
death  of  Burrus  (Jan.,  a.d.  62)  deprived  the  emperor  of  his  most 
manly  councillor,  and  the  Apostle  of  that  "  captain  of  the  guard  "  to 
whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  Julius,  and  by  whom  he  had 
been  leniently  treated.  The  ofiSce  was  divided,  and  Fenius  Rufus 
proved  too  weak  to  check  his  colleague  Tigellinus,  the  worat  of  Nero's 
satellites.^**  The  influence  of  Seneca  was  declining,  though  we  may 
doubt  whether  the  philosopher  would  have  had  much  sympathy 
with  the  Apostle.***  Worst  of  all,  Nero  cemented  by  a  marriage  his 
connection  with  Poppaea,  for  whose  sake  he  divorced  and  murdered 
his  young  wife  Octavia ;  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  at  the  beginning  of 
A.D.  63,  gave  her  a  paramount  influence,  which,  as  a  Jewish  proselyte, 
she  would  naturally  use  against  the  Apostle.  Paul's  very  succees 
in  gaining  converts  in  the  imperial  household  would  increase  his 
danger ;  and  he  now  complains  of  that  disheartening  abandonment 
by  friends  which  is  the  very  gall  of  adversity."*^ 

But,  while  borne  up  inwardly  by  faith,  prayer,  and  resignation, 
he  found  a  safeguard  in  the  emperor  himself.  Among  the  senti*- 
ments  and  tastes,  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  which  proved  the  ruin 
of  Nero's  character,  the  sentiment  of  justice  to  his  subjects  survived. 
Paul  probably  knew  this  when  he  appealed  to  Caesar ;  nor  was  the 
appeal  made  in  vain.  In  those  cases  which  Nero  reserved  for  his 
own  hearing,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  precision  which  he  de- 
manded of  the  pleaders,  and  for  the  care  with  which  he  delivered 
his  judgments  in  writing,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  competent 
advisers.  There  is  the  best  reason  to  believe  the  prevailing  tradi- 
tion that,  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  years,  Paul's  case  w^  Heard 
by  the  emperor  and  decided  in  his  favour.  We  have  no  positive 
contemporary  record  of  the  fact ;  but  there  is  one  piece  of  direct 
historic  evidence,  from  which  it  seems  fairly  to  be  inferred.  The 
precision  with  which  St.  Luke  specifies  the  duration  of  Paul's  impri- 
sonment justifies  the  inference  that  it  came  to  an  end  at  the  close  of 
the  "  two  years,"  that  is,  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  63. 

Some  modem  writers  have,  indeed,  maintained  the  paradoxical 
theory  that  Paul's  imprisonment  ended  only  with  his  martyrdom, 
which  they  place  much  earlier  than  the  received  date.**^  Their 
reasons  are  purely  negative.  They  set  aside  the  statements  of  ec- 
clesiastical tradition  as  worthless.     The  testimony  of  the  Paatoral 


»»  Some  commentators  trace  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  I'hilippiavs  indications  of 
increased  rigonr  in  St.  Paul's  treatment. 

'»  No  student  of  this  period  of  histery 
should  overlook  Mr.  Merivale's  comparison 
between  Paul  and  Seneca.  Hist,  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire,  vol.  vi.  p.  292. 


w  PhiU  iL  20,  21. 

"'  This  received  date,  though  the  leading 
authorities  differ  to  some  extent,  lies  within 
the  interval  fh>m  Midsummer  aj>.  66  to 
Midsummer  a.d.  68.  The  authorities  will 
be  given  in  their  proper  place.  (See  chap. 
xix.  $  13.) 
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Epistles  to  St.  Paul's  freedom,  his  use  of  it  in  fresh  apostolic  circuits 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  his  renewed  imprisonment  at  Rome,  with 
the  prospect  of  death  before  him,  is  got  rid  of  generally  by  a  denial 
of  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles,  or  by  referring  them  to  a  much 
earlier  period  of  the  Apostle's  life ;  but  the  latter  view  seems  clearly 
untenable,  so  that  the  objection  is  resolved  into  the  former.  The 
whole  argument  will  be  examined  presently. 

There  remain  the  indications  in  the  four  Epistles  written  during 
his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  of  Paul's  assurance  of  his  coming  release 
and  his  plans  in  reference  to  it,  besides  the  celebrated  project,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  a  visit  to  Spain.  But  it  is  contended  that 
St.  Paul's  expectations  were  not  always  realized,  and  that  the  pas- 
sages from  Philemon  and  Philippians  are  effectually  neutralized  by 
Acts  XX.  25, — "  I  know  that  ye  all  (at  Ephesus)  shall  see  my  face 
no  more ;" — ^inasmuch  as  the  supporters  of  the  ordinary  view  hold 
that  St.  Paul  went  again  to  Ephesus.  This  is  a  fair  answer  to  the 
argument  from  intention  alone,  leaving  out  of  view  the  testimony 
of  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  testimony  of  Luke  places  the  objectors  in  this  dilemma : 
if  Paul  had  been  martyred  at  the  end  of  two  years,  Luke  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  broken  off  without  recording  so  important  a  fact :  if  his 
imprisonment  had  been  prolonged  beyond  the  two  years,  Luke  could 
not  have  named  this  as  its  precise  duration ;  and  so  the  conclusion 
seems  irresistible,  that  he  was  then  set  free.-^*^ 

§  20.  Before  we  consider  the  light  thrown  upon  the  remainder  of 
the  Apostle's  life  by  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  by  the  ancient  Christian 
writers,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  relation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  to  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  authorship  of  that  marvellous  composition.^**  It  Avill 
be  enough  here  to  say  that  the  striking  resemblances  between  this 
Epistle  and  those  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  headship  of  Christ  over  the  creation — not  only  as  to  the 
general  principle,  but  in  the  details  of  its  expression — have  long 
since  wrought  in  our  mind  the  growing  conviction  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  ancient  Church  was  right  in  regarding  the  Epistle  as 
Paul's,  and  not  only  that  these  works  were  the  product  of  the  same 
mind,  but  at  the  same  stage  of  its  development,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances.  And  what  is  more  probable  and  consistent  than 
that,  in  the  leisure  and  retirement  of  his  prison,  amidst  the  vain 
pomps  and  assumptions  of  Csesarism,  and  when  his  last  attempt  to 
convince  the  Jews  had  been  frustrated, — that  the  Jew,  who  had  been 

1^  To  those  who'  admit  tiie  genuineness  expecting  his  martyrdom,  Luke  vcas  wUIi 

of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  we  cannot  see  how  him  (2  Tim.  iii.  11).                                           i 

this  argument  can  be  otherwise  than  un-  »«  See  the  Appendix,  On  the  Bookt  qf 

answerable ;  for,  when  Paul  was  in  prison,  the  New  Tutament. 

N.  T.  HIST.  Z 
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brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  who  had  made  advances  in  his 
national  faith  above  his  equals,  and  who  could  now  review  his 
rabbinical  lore  in  the  light  of  Gospel  truth, — that  such  a  man,  under 
such  conditions,  should  work  out,  for  the  benefit  of  Jewish  Christians, 
especially  in  Palestine,  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre-eminence 
above  all  creatures,  in  earth  or  heaven,  as  established  by  the  cove- 
nant of  God  with  his  ancient  people,  and  illustrated  by  all  the 
symbols  of  their  worship  ? 

The  other  element,  which  runs  through  the  whole  Epistle,  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  address- 
ing a  persecuted  body  of  Christians,  whose  faith  was  sorely  tried ; 
and  each  point  of  his  great  argument  is  intertwined  with  the  most 
earnest  exhortations  to  constancy,  the  most  glowing  examples  of 
faith  triumphing  over  suffering  and  death,  the  most  solemn  warn- 
ings against  apostasy,  ever  embodied  in  human  language.  And  if 
we  know  of  no  writer  of  the  apostolic  age,  but  Paul,  capable  both 
intellectually  and  spiritually  of  writing  the  Epistle,***  so  we  know 
of  no  Church  except  that  of  Judasa  at  this  very  crisis,  to  which  both 
the  doctrinal  and  practical  parts  of  the  Epistle  would  be  pre-emi- 
nently adapted.  Troubled  within  by  the  Judaistic  conflict,  they 
wanted  a  full  and  final  demonstration  of  the  true  relation  of  Judaism 
to  Christianity.  Drawn  on,  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  verge  of  that  frightful  national  convulsion 
in  which  all  that  was  external  in  Judaism  was  to  perish,  they  needed 
to  be  consoled  and  fortified  by  the  lesson  that  all  that  was  vital  had 
been  first  absorbed  into  Christianity,  so  that  the  rest  "  having  de- 
cayed and  grown  old,  was  ready  to  vanish  away."  ***  Exix)sed  doubly, 
as  Christians  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  and  as  Jews  to  the  hatred  of 
the  Greeks,  under  a  government  which,  since  the  death  of  Festus, 
was  hurrying  on  to  anarchy,  they  required  to  be  fortified  against 
persecution  and  apostasy. 


»♦«  We  may  safely  affirm,  with  their 
extant  Epistles  for  our  guide,  that  the 
style  is  not  that  of  Peter,  John,  or  James ; 
while  the  whole  tone  is  that  of  apostolic 
authority.  To  the  theory  of  Luther,  who 
ascribes  the  Epistle  to  Apolloe,  because  he 
was  a  learned  Jew,  eloquent  and  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures— and  much  more  to  any 
unknown  person  of  that  age— we  may  reply, 
as  Herodotus  does  to  those  who  sought  an 
imaginary  origin  for  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  that  "  it  does  not  admit  of  discussion," 
because  it  has  not  even  any  privid  facie 
evidence  in  its  favour. 

i4j  It  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  whole 
argument — and  especially  In  the  passages 
viU.  4.  folL,  and  ix.  6,  foil,  (where  the 


present  tenses  of  the  Greek  are  unaccoimt- 
ably  changed  into  past  in  the  English 
Version),  and  xiiL  10,  foil.— that  the  Temple 
was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course  of 
divine  service  was  carried  on  without  in- 
terruption. The  Epistle  must  therefore 
have  been  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  Such  passages  as 
vi.  8,  viii.  13,  x,  25,  37,  xii.  27,  mdicate  the 
approach  of  the  doom  foretold  by  Christ, 
and  watched  for  by  the  Christians;  but 
these  forebodings  seem  less  distinct  than 
they  might  have  been  if  uttered  imme- 
diately before  the  catastrophe  —  that  is, 
after  the  Jewish  War  had  actually  com- 
menced. This  argument  would  place  the 
date  of  the  Epistle  before  a.d.  66. 
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Nay  more,  there  seem  to  be  distinct  allusions  to  the  recent  mar- 
tyrdom of  their  own  rulers,  of  which  they  themselves  had  been 
spectators,  which  enable  us  to  specify,  with  great  probability,  the 
very  persecution  under  which  they  suffered.  Besides  reminding 
them  of  "  the  great  conflict  of  sufferings  "  which  they  had  endured 
in  "  the  former  days,  in  which  they  were  enlightened," — the  perse- 
cutions in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,^** — and  after  recounting  the 
"  great  cloud  of  martyrs  '*  of  ancient  times — he  comes  to  the  recent 
examples  of  a  faith  parallel  to  theirs,  and  exhorts  the  brethren  to 
"  remember  their  own  leaders,  who  had  spoken  to  them  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  reviewing  (as  spectators)  tUe  end  of  their  course,  to 
imitate  their  faith."  "^  Now  it  was  in  the  second  year  of  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Rome  (a.d.  62)  that  the  High-l^iest  Ananus 
availed  himself  of  the  vacancy  in  the  procuratorship,  between  the 
death  of  Festus  and  the  arrival  of  Albinus,  to  perpetrate  the  judicial 
murder  of  St.  James  the  Just  and  other  leaders  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  according  to  the  account  of  Josephus."^**  How  precisely 
does  the  language  of  the  Epistle  apply  to  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Apostle  who  is  usually  regarded  as  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
who  certainly  had  a  special  oversight  of  that  Church !  This  allusion, 
moreover,  confirms  the  ancient  opinion  that "  the  Hebrews,"  to  whom 
the  Epistle  was  addressed  (according  to  the  title,  for  it  begins  with- 
out a  superscription)  were  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine,  and  of 
Jerusalem  in  particular.  Its  direct  personal  appeals  and  salutations 
prove  that  it  had  some  such  original  destination ;  while  the  super- 
scription may  have  been  omitted  to  denote  its  wider  destination  for 
Jewish  Christians  everywhere. 

Besides  these  general  indications,  there  are  specific  allusions,  which 
not  only  confirm  the  authorship  as  St.  Paul's,  but  throw  light  upon 
the  Apostle's  movements.  Foremost  of  these  is  the  request,  so 
strikingly  parallel  to  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  for 
the  prayers  of  the  brethren,  first  that  the  writer  might  l^  able  to 
keep  a  good  conscience,  and  to  maintain  an  hmiourahle  course  ^*® — words 


»*<»  Hob.  X.  32, 33.  The  following  passage 
in  the  English  Version,  •*  for  ye  had  com- 
passion of  me  in  my  bonds"  (ver.  34), 
carries  our  minds  irresistibly  to  •*  Paul  the 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  to  the  minis- 
tration of  his  friends  at  Ctesarea  (Acts  xxiv. 
23),  though  the  connection  of  the /or  is  not 
clear.  But  the  decisive  preponderance  of 
MS.  authority  compels  us  to  give  up  the 
reading  rois  StafioU  futv  for  rois  fiea-/;i.u>is, 
"  ye  had  compassion  with  the  prisonei-s" 
for  it  was  thus  that  they  "became  com- 
panions (or  partners)  with  those  who  were 
so  treated"  (ver.  33).  But  if  the  Pauline 
authorship  be  established  on  other  evidence, 


the  passage  acquires  a  peculiar  force  as  com- 
ing from  him  who  was  best  qualified  to  bear 
such  testimony,  the  veiy  "  Saul  who  made 
havoc  of  the  Church,  entering  into  every 
house  " — doubtless  "  spoiling  their  goods  " 
(Heb.  X.  34) — "and  haling  menand  wom.n, 
committed  them  topi-ison"  (Acts  viiL  3). 

^'*'  Heb.  xiii.  7 :  &v  avoBtupovvrei  ri)!' 
tK^aaxv  r^f  afoorpot^s* 

H7b  Comp.  c  XX.  $  7. 

1**  Heb.  xiii.  18.  The  passage  irresistiblj' 
suggests  Paul's  repeated  professions  of  a 
good  conscience  (Acts  xxiii.  1,  xxiv.  16, 
2  Cor.  i  12);  and  for  the  latter  clauses, 
compare  PhiL  i.  19,  20. 
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precisely  suited  to  his  trial  before  Nero, — and  next  that,  as  the 
result  of  his  being  thus  supported,  he  might  be  restored  to  them  the 
sooner.***  Next  comes  the  passage — "Know  ye  that  our  brother 
Timothy  is  set  at  liberty  (or  rather,  lias  departed)^'^  with  whom,  if 
he  come  quickly,  I  will  see  you."  Compare  this  with  what  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Philippians, — "  I  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  send  Timotheus 
shortly  unto  you  ....  so  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with 
me.  But  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  shall  come  shortly."  "* 
Few  can  doubt  that  the  two  passages  come  from  the  same  pen  and 
refer  to  the  same  series  of  intended  movements,  though,  as  inten- 
tions only  are  spoken  of  in  the  briefest  terms,  the  details  are  some- 
what obscure.  Thus  much  seems  clear,  that  the  passage  in  Hebrews 
was  written  when,  even  if  the  trial  was  not  concluded,*®^  its  issue  was 
so  well  foreseen  the  writer  could  exchange  **  /  trust "  for  "  /  will  see 
you ;"  and  when  Timothy  had  departed,  probably  on  his  mission  to 
the  Philippians,  to  carry  to  them  the  good  news,  as  Paul  had  pro- 
mised, and  to  bring  back  word  of  their  state.*"*  Such  a  mission 
would  supersede  the  immediate  execution  of  Paul's  design  of  visiting 
Philippi ;  ***  and  he  may  have  been  urged  to  go  straight  to  Jeru- 
salem by  the  same  motives  that  induced  him  to  write  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  The  news  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by 
Ananus  would  doubtless  be  brought  to  Kome  by  some  of  the 
fugitives ;  and  Paul,  desiring  to  strengthen  his  brethren  by  his  per- 
sonal presence,  may  have  resolved  to  sail  for  Judaea,  as  soon  as  the 
navigation  opened,  in  company  with  Timothy,  if  the  latter  returned 
soon  enough  from  Philippi.  Meanwhile  he  probably  sent  the  Epistle 
to  Jerusalem,  to  prepare  the  brethren  for  his  coming.  As  to  the 
place  from  which  he  wrote  it,  the  words  "  They  of  Italy  salute  you  " 


i«Heb.  xiii.  19:  comp.  Philem.  22; 
Phil.  I.  25,  ii.  24. 

ii«  Heb.  xiii.  23:  airoAcXv/otei'oi/.  The 
best  commentators  are  now  generally 
agreed  on  this  sense.  Comp.  Acts  xv.  33, 
xxviii.  25;  Ex.  xxxiii.  11  in  the  LXX.; 
Polyb.  ii.  34,  $  12.  There  is  no  clear  evi- 
dence that  Timothy  was  at  Rome  as  a 
prisoner.  1  Tim.  vi.  12  may  refer  to  his 
having  been  *'  a  confessor ;"  but  its  more 
natural  sense  seems  to  be  his  profession  of 
faith  at  his  ordination.  Comp.  c.  xx.  ^  20. 

wi  Phil.  ii.  19-24.  Incidentally  we  may 
remark  on  the  utter  improbability  of 
the  Epistle,  containing  these  direct  per- 
sonal allusions  to  the  writer,  being  handed 
down  by  the  early  Church  without  some 
explanation  of  who  that  writer  was,  had 
there  been  a  question  of  his  being  any 
other  than  St.  Paul  The  "  /  will  see  you," 
*  our  brother  Timothy,"  and  so  forth,  are 
simply  absurd  as  coming  fh>m  any  bat  a 


wtU-known  author,  who  was  at  once  a 
prisoner  at  Rome  and  a  near  fHend  of 
Timothy ;  while  the  whole  tone  of  the 
Epistle  leaves  little  doubt  that  that  well- 
known  author  was  a7«o  an  Apostle. 

»K5  Critics  of  high  authority  regard  the 
passage  xiii.  18, 19,  as  not  implying  that 
Paul  was  still  a  prisoner,  and  ver.  23  as 
disproving  such  a  view.  Mr.  Lewin  says  : 
"  Paul,  at  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  was  cer- 
tainly at  liberty,  and  was  expecting  Timothy 
from  the  mission  on  which  the  latter  had 
been  sent  to  Philippi"  (Fast.  Sac.  a.d.  63, 
No.  1941).  The  writer's  intention  of  accom- 
panying  Timothy  (Heb.  xiii.  23)  seems  to 
shew  that  the  latter  could  not  well  be  the 
bearer  of  the  Epistle,  as  is  stated  in  the 
epigraph :  ••  Written  to  the  Hebrews  tnaa 
Italy  by  Timothy." 

>«  PhiL  it  19. 

iM  Phil.  ii.  24,  where  the  raxeW  is  less 
definite  than  the  raxutv  ot  Heb.  xiiL  23. 
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are  decisive,  if  we  accept,  as  we  probably  should,  the  rendering  of  our 
version.*^* 

This  reasoning  would  lead  us,  with  more  than  probability,  to  tlie 
first  step  of  the  Apostle's  course  after  his  release  from  his  imprison- 
ment. For  the  question  is  not  (as  in  cases  before  noticed)  of  a  mere 
intention ;  but  of  a  positive  intention  to  be  executed  so  immediately 
that  he  would  not  wait  long  for  Timothy's  return : — "  With  whom, 
if  he  come  the  quicker  (raxtov)  /  will  see  youP  This  seems  almost 
decisive  for  the  direction  of  Paul's  course  straight  to  Jerusalem,  on 
his  liberation  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  63. 


15«  Heb.  xiiL  24 :   oi  airb  t^?  'iToAias. 


might  have  met  PauL  But  the  truth  seoms 


Some  draw  the  opposite  inference  from  the  to  be  that  oi  awb  'IroAta?  is  properly  used 
word  airb,  and  contend  for  Ca^irta,  as  by  a  person  writing  from.  Italy,  with  re- 
suiting  the  indications  of  Pftul's  imprison-  ference  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  readers 
ment — a  theory  no  more  tenable  than  that  I  — ^a  point  of  view  so  often  taken  in  epis- 
which  refers  the  Coiossians,  &c.,  to  Csesarea ;  j  tolary  language, 
or  for  Athens,  as  the  place  where  Timothy  | 
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(A.)  LAODICEA. 
The  two  passages  in  the  N.  T.  where  this 
city  is  mentioned  define  its  geographical 
position  in  harmony  with  other  authorities. 
In  Kev.  i.  11,  iii.  14,  it  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
longing to  the  general  district  which  con- 
tained Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Thyatira,  Per- 
gamus,  Sardis,  and  Philadelphia.  In  Col. 
iv.  13, 15,  it  appears  in  still  closer  associa- 
tion with  C0I0888B  and  Hierapolis.  And 
this  was  exactly  its  position.  It  was  a 
town  of  some  consequence  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia;  and  it  was  situated  in 


the  valley  of  the  Maeander,  on  a  small 
rivei'  called  the  Lycus,  with  Colossfe  and 
Hierapolis  a  few  miles  distant  to  the  west 
Built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  one  of  the 
Seleucid  monarchs,  and  named  in  honour 
of  his  wife,  Laodicea  became  under  the 
Roman  government  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. Its  trade  was  considerable:  it 
lay  on  the  line  of  a  great  road;  and  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  conventus.  From  Rev.  iiL  17, 
we  should  gather  it  was  a  place  of  great 
wealth.  The  damage  which  was  caused 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27)  was  promptly  repaired 
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by  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was 
soon  after  this  occurrence  that  Cliristianity 
was  introduced  into  Laodicea.  In  subse- 
quent times  it  became  a  Christian  city  of 
eminence,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  a  meet- 
ing-place of  councils.  It  is  often  mentioned 
by  the  Byzantine  writers.  The  Moham- 
medan invaders  destroyed  it ;  and  it  la  now 
a  scene  of  utter  desolation :  but  the  exten- 
sive ruins  near  Denislu  Justify  all  tliat  we 
read  of  Laodioea  in  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  Many  travellers  have  visited  and 
described  the  place,  but  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  interesting  account  is  that  of 
Hamilton. 


(B.)  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHE- 
SIANS,  AND  THE  LAODICEAN 
EPISTLE  MENTIONED  IN  OOLOSS. 
IV.  16. 

Thk  theory  that  the  JSpisOe  to  the  Ephe- 
siam  was  written  to  the  Lciodiceans,  and 
sent  by  Tychicus  at  the  same  time  as  the 
EpiUle  to  the  Colossians,  the  two  churches 
being  exhorted  to  a  mutual  reading  of 
the  two  letters,  involves  two  questions— 
(1.)  Is  this  Epistle  wrongly  entitled  to  the 
Ephesiansf  (2.)  Was  it  addressed  to  the 
Laodiceans  ?  The  importance  of  this  dis- 
tinction will  appear  presently  from  the 
fact  that  the  arguments  for  each  proposi- 
tion are  not  quite  mutually  corroborative. 
I.  External  Evidbnce. — l.  The  Vati- 
can MS.  (Codex  B),  well  known  as  being 
of  the  highest  authority,  omits  the  name  of 
Ephesus  in  the  superscription,  the  words 
which  we  enclose*  in  brackets  being  only 
added  in  the  margin  by  a  much  later 
hand— IlavAo;,  airoaroXo^  'Iif<rov  Xpurrov 
ficcL  9eA^/xarof  9eov,  rot;  dyiois  roU  o^aiv 
[tv  *E<^'(r<j>]  <cal  iriorois  iv  Xptcrr^J  *lr)<rov 
(Eph.  L  1)— where  it  is  at  once  evident 
how  difficult  it  is  to  make  sense  of  the 
phrase,  tois  o^o-lv  koX  itlttoU,  which  is 
also  a  construction  without  a  parallel  in 
St.  Paul's  writings.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  formula,  with  the  name  of  the  place, 
is  pi-eciscly  parallel  to  the  superscriptions 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinth- 
ians (second  Epistle),  and  the  Philippiaus. 
As  a  matter  of  textual  evidence,  the  omis- 
sion is  outweighed  by  the  presence  of  the 
words  in  all  the  other  principal  MSS.,  and 
in  all  the  ancient  versions.  In  reference 
to  modern  authority,  Tischcndorf  has  now 
removed  the  brackets  within  which  he 
formerly  placed  the  words.  Nor  must  it 
be  overlooked  that  most,  if  not  all,  the 
advocates  for  their  rejection— constrained 


by  their  acceptance  of  Marcion's  authority 
(see  below),  as  well  as  by  the  desire  both 
to  make  sense  of  the  pahsage  and  to  decide 
who  really  were  the  persons  addressed — 
not  only  omit  ei'  'E^coy,  but  insert  ei^ 
AaoSucfit^  thus  themidves  r^ecting.  that 
very  authot-ity  qf  the  Codex  B,  which  is 
their  main  external  argument. 

Of  course  the  omission,  which  in  such  a 
MS.  could  hardly  be  accidental,  indicates 
a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  word 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  existence  of 
such  a  doubt,  which  we  are  about  to  prove, 
accounts  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the  omis- 
sion. The  doubt  being  whether  the  words 
iv  E(f>€<rif  or  ci'  AooJixci^  should  be  in- 
serted, the  transcriber  appears  to  have 
compromised  the  matter  by  (nnitting  both, 
at  the  expense  of  leaving  the  sense  imper- 
fect. Thus  the  absence  of  the  words,  which 
is  the  only  fact  attested  by  the  MS.,  is 
accounted  for,  while  the  preponderating 
testimony  of  the  MSS.  and  Versions  proves 
the  opinion  of  Christian  antiquity  that  the 
doubt  was  not  well  founded. 

2.  St  Basil  (hi  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  cenlury)  had  learnt  from  those  be- 
fore him  that  the  Ephesians  (to  whom, 
however,  he  believes  the  Epistle  to  have 
been  addressed),  were  not  named  in  the 
superscription,  which  ran  rots  aytlws  rots 
o^ai  Kou.  n-KTroTs,  and  so  he  had  himself 
seen  it  in  ancient  copies.  Tliis  again  attests 
the  fact  of  the  words  having  been  at  least 
questioned  very  early,  which  is.  also  con- 
firmed by  TertuUian,  Jerome,  and  Epipha- 
nius,  who  are  however  referring  to  the  very 
controversy  raised  by  Marcion,  in  which  the 
explanation  of  the  doubt  is  to  be  found. 

3.  As  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century  (about  a  century  and  a  ha^btfore 
Basil),  the  heretic  Marcion  asserted  that 
the  words  Ilpb?  Aao^iKca?  were  in  the 
title  of  the  MSS.  which  he  used ;  but  Mar- 
cion is  universally  charged  by  the  Christian 
Fathers  with  making  arbitrary  alterations 
in  those  books  of  the  Scripture  which  he 
accepted.  It  is  indeed  argued  that  he  tam- 
pered with  the  text  on  doctrinal  grounds 
which  could  not  induce  him  to  alter  the 
title  of  an  epistle.  But  the  testimony  of  a 
person  who  corrupts  documents  in  some 
points  becomes  worthless  in  all ;  and  Mar- 
cion is  actually  accused  by  his  contem- 
porary, Tertullian,  of  inserting  the  words 
Up&i  AauoBuctaq  in  the  title.  Nor  can  we 
admit  that  the  statement  about  Marcion's 
adding  the  words  proves  that  there  was 
no  address  in  the  copies  known  to  Tertul- 
lian, or  even,  if  so,  that  the  conclusion 
would  have  much  force.    For  it  is  admitted 
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on  all  hands  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed 
to  some  particular  chnrch  or  churches,  and 
the  whole  question  is  about  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  name  for  another. 

Archbishop  Ussher  propounded  the  in- 
genious coivjecture,  that  the  Epistle  was 
a  circular  letter,  addressed  to  several 
churches,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  was  addressed  to  all  the 
diurches  in  Galatia,  and  those  to  Corinth 
to  the  Christians  « in  the  whole  province 
of  Achaia"  (2  Cor.  i.  1)  ;  and  that  Tychicus 
carried  several  copies  of  it,differaitly  super- 
scribed, one  for  Laodicea,  another  for  Hiera- 
polis,  another  for  Philadelphia,  and  so  on. 
Hence  many  of  the  early  copyists,  per- 
plexed by  this  diversity  in  their  copies, 
might  be  led  to  omit  the  words  in  which 
the  variation  consisted ;  and  thus  the  state 
of  the  earliest  known  text  of  the  Epistle 
(that  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus)  would  be 
explained.  When  the  Epistle  was  after- 
wards spread  over  the  world,  Ephesus,  the 
great  commercial  capital  of  Asia,  being 
the  place  from  which  copies  of  it  were 
mostly  procured,  it  would  obtain  the  title 
of  the  "  Epistle  fh>m  Ephesus,"  and  lastly 
the  name  of  Ephesus  would  be  inserted  in 
the  text  This  theory,  however,  besides 
wanting  the  substratum  of  any  positive 
evidence,  is  open  to  the  objection,  that  in 
the  examples  cited  of  a  plurality  of  address, 
as  well  as  in  John's  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia  (the  very  churches  now 
in  question),  there  is  one  common  super- 
scription indicating  all  those  who  were 
addressed;  and  so  here  we  should  expect 
some  such  phrase  as  roU  o^iriv  iv  'Acri^ 
(with  an  extension,  if  necessary,  to  include 
the  churches  b^ond  the  limits  of  the 
province). 

U.  Imtebnal  EvTDEMCR. — 1.  Thedbtence 
qf  any  galutaJtion  to  individual  members 
of  a  church  so  familiar  to  Paul  as  the 
JEf^esians  is  too  negative  to  be  of  any 
weight,  and  if  of  any,  it  would  only  go  to 
prove  the  very  point  which  the  objectors 
themselves  give  up,  that  it  was  a  General 
Epistle.  Its  special  character  is  conclu- 
sively proved  by  chap.  vi.  21,  22,  as  well  as 
by  the  mention  of  the  brethren  in  ver.  23. 

The  suggestion  that  Paul  had  no  personal 
friends  to  greet  among  the  Laodiceans, "  who 
bad  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh,"  is  an- 
swered by  the  fact,  that  of  tiie  only  two 
persons  saluted  by  name  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  Nymphas  is  a  Laodicean 
(CoL  iv.  15:  some  suppose  the  same  of 
Archippus,  ver.  17).  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  also  distinguished  for  their 
close  relations  to  the  Apostle,  the  personal 


salutations  are  equally  "conspicuous  by 
their  absence ;"  for  the  two  ladies,  Euodia 
and  Syntyche,  are  not  named  in  the  way 
of  salutation,  but  of  exhortation  to  make 
up  some  quarrel  (Phil.  iv.  20).  Tychicus 
might  well  be  charged  with  individual 
salutations  to  those  friends  whose  very 
number  made  it  difficult  for  the  Apostle 
to  indite  his  wonted  autograph  with  that 
fettered  hand  to  which  he  pathetically 
refers  in  the  salutation  of  the  sister  epistle, 
as  if  apologizing  for  its  brevity  :—*•  The 
salutation  by  the  hand  of  me  Paul:  re- 
member  my  bonds  "  (Col.  iv,  18). 

2.  The  Christians  to  whom  he  writes  are 
addressed  as  exclusively  Gentiles,  recent 
converts,  of  whose  conversion  Paul  knew 
only  by  report,  and  who  only  knew  him  as 
an  Aposffe  by  hearsay,  so  that  he  might 
need  credentials  to  accredit  him  with  them 
(Eph.  L  13,  15,  ii.  11,  13,  iii.  2,  4,  iv.  17 
V.  8);  all  of  which  points  are  inappro- 
priate to  the  Ephesians,  and  exactly  suit- 
able to  the  Laodiceans.  We  answer  in 
one  word,  that  these  texts  do  not  seem  to 
sustain  the  inferences  drawn  from  them. 

L  The  magnificent  statement  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Gentiles  in  the  Church  (not 
without  important  allusions  to  their  com- 
munion with  their  Jewish  brethren,  ii. 
12-22)  is  surely  far  too  suitable  to  the 
Christians  of  such  a  t:ity  at  Ephesus,  to 
be  affected  by  any  question  of  how  many 
Jews  were  included  in  that  Church.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  (what  is  clear  from 
Acts  xix.  8-10)  that  the  majority  of  the 
Ephesian  Christians  were  Gentiles ;  and  it 
might  just  as  well  be  argued,  flrom  Rom. 
xi.  13,  that  there  were  no  Jews  in  the 
Church  at  Rome. 

ii.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  same 
argument,  to  impress  upon  them  the  duties 
resulting  from  their  translation  from  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of 
light,  that  the  Apostle  dwells  so  empha- 
tically— not  upon  the  newness  of  their 
conversion,  but  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  (ch.  i.  13,  ii.  13,  v.  8).  What"  he  had 
heard  of  their  faith  and  love  refers  evi- 
dently, not  to  first  intelligence,  but  to  the 
cheering  news  brought  to  hbn  in  his  con- 
finement at  Rome  (i.  15) ;  while  the  con- 
verse reference  in  iii.  1,  foil.,  to  what  not 
the  Ephesians  only— but  all  the  Gentiles, 
as  whose  representatives  Paul  deals  with 
them — ^had  heard  of  "  tiie  dispensation  of 
the  grace  of  God  committed  to  him  for 
them,"  Is  called  forth  from  ••  Paul  the 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ "  by  his  inability 
to  converse  with  them  in  person  of  this 
great  revelation.  The  elye  (which  Conybeare 
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strains  into  (f,  €U  I  suppose,  ye  have  beard) 
is  surely  rhetorical,  and  not  hypothetical ; 
an  appeal  to  their  certain  knowledge.  The 
phrase,  '•  as  I  wrote  afore  in  few  words," 
might  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  support  the 
opinion  that  Paul  had  for  the  first  time 
opened  the  subject  to  them  in  some  pre- 
vious letter.  He  might  indeed  have  availed 
himself  of  his  enforced  leisure  to  write  more 
fully  of  the  nature  of  that  ministry  to  the 
Gentiles,  which  he  hadjoracticaZly  exercised 
when  among  them ;  but  the  truth  seems  to 
be  that  he  is  simply  referring  back  to  a 
passage  in  this  very  Epistle  (i.  9, 10).  This 
interpretation  is  adopted  by  Conybeare; 
and  yet  this  is  the  sole  passage  to  which 
he  can  refer  in  proof  of  the  Apostle's  being 
only  known  to  them  by  hearsay,  and  need- 
ing credentials  (v.  4)  to  accredit  him  \^th 
them !  Surely  enough  has  been  said  to 
shew  the  haste  of  the  same  author's  judg- 
ment concerning  the  destination  of  the 
Epistle—"  the  least  disputable  fact  is,  that 
it  was  not  addressed  to  the  Church  of 
Ephesus." 

3.  There  still  remains  the.  most  import- 
ant and  difficult  point,  the  allusion  in  the 
salutation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians : 
"  Salute  the  brethren  which  are  in  Laodicea, 
and  Nymphas,  and  the  church  which  is  in 
his  house.  And,  when  this  Epistle  is  read 
among  you  [t.  e.«when  you  have  done 
re^adiug  it],  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in 
the  Church  of  the  Laodiceans ;  and  that 

YE  LIKEWISE  BEAD  THAT  FROM  LaODICEA 

(rriv  f  ic  AaofiiKcios,  t.  e.  the  Epistle  sent  to 
that  city,  and  which  you  will  get /ram  it). 
No  stress  can  be  laid  upon  De  Wette's 
argument,  that  this  Laodicean  letter  must 
have  been  written  some  time  before,  or 
else  Paul  would  not  now  be  saluting  the 
Laodiceans  through  another  Church ;  nor 
upon  the  internal  evidence  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  was  written  before  that 
to  the  Ephesians,  for,  as  they  were  sent 
together,  this  i>assage  may  be  a  postscript, 
or  may  refer  to  a  letter  which  Paul  was 
about  to  write  and  send  by  the  same  hand. 
The  clear  common  sense  of  the  passage  is, 
that  Paul  was  sending  by  Tychicus  a  letter 
to  Laodicea,  as  well  as  this  to  Colossse,  and 


that  the  two  Churches  were  to  exchange 
the  reading  of  the  two  Epistles. 

Now  to  answer,  or  fail  to  answer,  the 
very  difficult  question,  What  and  where  is 
the  EpisUe  to  the  Laodiceans?  is  a  very 
long  way  from  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
the  "  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians."  The  appo- 
siteness  of  the  identification  is  just  the  most 
suspicious  sort  of  argument ;  for  it  is  the 
very  consideration  that  would  tempt  a  spe- 
culative critic,  like  Marcion,  to  make  the 
identification.  Such  cases  are  of  constant 
occurrence  in  all  branches  of  enquiry.  For 
example,  the  Greek  verb  has  three  Voices  ; 
and  it  has  three  Perfects ;  the  1st  and  2nd 
Perfect  Active,  and  the  3rd  form,  which  is 
common  to  the  Middle  and  the  Passive  : 
so  the  grammarians  make  the  symmetrical 
readjustment  of  assigning  one  to  each 
Voice,  like  Cyrus  in  the  fable  with  the 
two  coats.  So  Paul  sent  by  Tychicus 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  the  Lao- 
diceans. We  have  the  one  to  the  Colossians. 
and  another  addressed  (in  the  existing  title) 
to  the  Ephesians.  But  now  the  Epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans  is  wanting:  so  take  the  one 
away  from  the  Ephesians  and  give  it  to 
the  Laodiceans!  Assuredly  far  stronger 
direct  evidence  than  we  possess  is  required 
to  justify  this  redistribution  of  Epistles, 
even  with  such  high  authorities  as  Ussher 
and  Paley,  Conybeare  and  Lewin. 

The  ideaof  Wieseler,  that  the  Laodicean 
Epistle  is  that  to  Philemon,  is  open  to  the 
like  olitJection,  and  is  negatived  by  the 
proofs  that  Philemon  and  Onesimus  were 
I  Colossians.  Even  commentators  must  some- 
times submit  to  confess,  that  when  a  thing 
is  lost  they  don't  know  where  it  is.  All 
admit  the  probability  that  Paul  wrote  many 
letters  that  have  been  lost ;  and  the  general 
likeness  of  two  .Epistles,  intended  for 
readers  in  neighbouring  cities,  may  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  preservation  of  only 
one.  It  may  however  be  said,  without 
hesitation,  that  the  apocryphal  Epistola  cui 
Laodicenses  is  a  late  and  clumsy  forgery. 
It  exists  only  in  Latin  MSS.,  and  is  evi- 
dently a  cento  from  the  Galatians  and 
Ephesians.  A  full  account  of  it  is  given 
by  Jones  (On  the  Canon,  ii.  31-49). 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  ST.  PAUL  AND  ST.  PETER*,  AND  THE  COMPLETE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH — FROM  THE  RELEASE  OF  ST.  PAUL 
TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM,  A.D.  63-70. 

^  I.  St.  Paul's  movements  after  his  release  —  General  indications  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
$  2.  Difficulties  of  d?tail  —  Scheme  of  Mr.  Lewin  :  St.  Paul  sails  for  Jerusalem ;  an<l 
goes  thence,  by  Antioch  and  Asia  Minor,  visiting  Colossae,  Uf  Ephesus.  $  3.  His 
labours  at  Ephesus  —  State  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  as  shewn  in  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  —  Church  organization  —  Appearance  of  heresies.  $  4.  St  Paul's  visit  to 
Crete — Commiswons  of,  and  Epistles  to,  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  Titus  in  Crete — 
Charges  to  them  —  Nature  of  their  office.  $  5.  The  work  of  Timothy  at  Ephesus — 
His  peculiar  trials.  $  6.  New  forms  of  error ;  as  d^elopments  of  Judaism  —  Com- 
bination of  superstition  and  philosophy,  of  rituarlm  and  libertinism — Germs  of 
future  heresies  —  Th3  Great  Apostasy  —  Mysticism,  Asceticism,  and  Gnosticism  — 
Severity  of  Paul  in  rebuking  these  heresies.  $  7.  Further  account  of  them  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy — Heresy  of  Hymenajus  and  Philetus,  that  the  Resur- 
rection was  past  —  Morarcorruption  —  Its  prevalence  at  Crete  —  .^pwtZe  to  Titus^ 
§  8.  Paul  visits  Macedonia  and  Corinth,  and  winters  at  Nicopdis  —  Gessius  Flonis 
in  Judsea  —  The  burning  of  Rome,  and  Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians  — 
Testimony  of  Tacitus  to  Christ  and  the  Christians.     }  9.  Movements  of  St.  Paul  •— 
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Tradition  of  his  Jonmey  to  Spain — The  presumptive  arguments  and  direct  testimony 
examiued.  $  10.  Last  stage  of  the  Apostle's  course  —  Second  Epistle  to  TimotJty  — 
Paul  probably  arrested  at  Ephesus,  on  the  information  of  Alexander  the  brass- 
founder— Indications  of  his  route  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner.  ^11.  St.  Paul's  second 
imprisonment  at  Rome  —  He  is  treated  as  a  felon,  unto  bonds :  but  the  word  of  God 
is  not  bound  — New  converts :  Fudens  and  Claudia ;  their  supposed  British  origin — 
His  first  bearing  and  deliverance  ftrom  "  the  Lion  "—Was  it  before  Nero  in  person  ? 
$  12.  The  interval  before  his  death  —  Loneliness :  constancy  of  Luke  and  apostaqr 
of  Demos— Mark — Motives  of  the  urgent  invitation  to  Timothy — Prospects  of 
martyrdom — The  Apostle's  course  is  finished.  $  13.  His  death  and  burial  —  Discus- 
sion of  the  date.  $  14.  Personal  appearance  and  character  of  St  Paul  —  Early  attacks 
on  him  —  The  Clementines.  $  15.  St.  Pbtek  associated  by  tradition  with  St  Paul 
in  martyrdom  —  Review  of  his  life  —  His  last  appearance  in  the  Acts — His  probable 
occupations  —  Supposed  connection  with  the  Church  of  Corinth.  $  16.  His  relations 
to  the  Churches  of  Asia — His  First  Epistle,  written  from  JBofeyZon— State  of  the 
Babylonian  Jews.  ^  17.  Silvanus  and  Mark  the  companions  of  Peter  —  Indications 
of  intercourse  with  Paul — Designed  harmony  of  the  Epistle  with  Paul's  teaching. 
$  18.  Pauline  style  of  the  Epistle  accounted  for  by  Peter's  study  of  Paul's  Epistles 
and  his  connection  with  Silvanns.  ^  19.  Discussion  of  the  tradition  of  St.  Peter's 
episcopate  at  Rome — Evidence  of  his  late  visit  to  Rome,  and  his  crucifixion  there 
under  Nero  —  St  Peter  not  the  Founder  or  resident  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome — 
His  own  testimony  to  the  true  Rock  and  spiritual  Stones  of  the  Church.  $  20.  The 
departure  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  end  of  Nero's  reign^  the  epoch  of  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  Church,  which  now  replaces  the  local  habitation  of  God  on  earth; 
fulfilling  our  Lord's  prophecy  of  His  coming  hi  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
type  of  His  last  Advent. 

§  1.  The  argument  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that,  after  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  had  lasted  for 
two  years,  Paul  was  heard  by  Nero  and  set  at  liberty.  Moreover 
we  inferred  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  he  was  pur- 
posing to  make  use  of  his  recovered  freedom  in  order  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  brethren  in  Judaea,  who  needed  the  strongest  comfort 
and  confirmation  in  the  terrible  trials  which  now  beset  both  their 
church  and  nation.  For  further  light  our  only  certain  guidance 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles;^  of  which  the  first  to 
Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  are  nearly  contemporaneous,  and  the 
second  to  Timothy  the  latest.  From  them,  without  encroaching 
on  the  domain  of  conjecture,  we  draw  the  following  conclusions.* 

»  For  the  full  discussion  of  the  genuine-  |  are  placed  within  the  three  years  spent 
ness  of  these  Epistles,  see  the  articles  on  chiefly  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  31).  But  the 
them  in  the  Dictionary  of  tJie  Bible,  ,  hypothesis  of  voyages  during  that  period 

2  It  is  true  that  there  are  wny  critics,  not  recorded  by  St  Luke  is  far  more  arbi- 
including  Wieseler  and  Dr.  Davidson,  who  \  trary  than  that  of  a  release  from  Rome, 
admit  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles,  I  which  is  objected  to  expressly  because  it  is 
and  yet,  by  referring  1  Timothy  and  Titus  arbitrary;  and  such  a  distribution  of  the 
to  an  earlier  period,  and  by  strained  expla-  '  Pastoral  Epistles  is  shewn  by  overwbelm- 
nations  of  the  aUusions  in  2  Timothy,  get  ,  ing  evidence  to  be  untenable.  The  whole 
rid  ofthe  evidence  they  are  generally  under-  ;  question  is  discussed  in  a  masterly  and 
stood  to  give  in  favour  of  a  second  imprison-  decisive  manner  by  Alford  in  his  Prole- 
ment  The  voyages  required  by  the  two  gomena  to  the  Pastoral  Epistlea 
former  Epistles,  and  the  writing  of  them,  , 
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(1.)  St.  Paul,  at  some  time  after  leaving  Rome,  mtlst  have  visited 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  for  he  says  to  Timothy,'  "  I  besought 
thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  was  setting  out  for  Mace- 
donia." After  being  once  at  Ephesus,  he  was  purposing  to  go 
there  again,*  and  he  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Ephesus.'  (2.) 
He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete,  and  left  Titus  to  organize  churches 
there.®  He  was  intending  to  spend  a  winter  at  one  of  the  places 
named  Nicopolis.''  (3.)  He  travelled  by  Miletus,®  Troas**  (where 
he  left  a  cloak  or  case  and  some  books'),  and  Corinth.^®  (4.)  He  is 
a  prisoner  at  Rome,  "  suffering  unto  bonds  as  an  evildoer," "  and 
expecting  to  be  soon  condemned  to  death."  At  this  time  he  felt 
deserted  and  solitary,  having  only  Luke,  of  his  old  associates,  to 
keep  him  company ;  and  he  was  very  anxious  that  Timothy  should 
come  to  him  without  delay  from  Ephesus,  and  bring  Mark  with 
him.« 

The  end  of  the  period  covered  by  these  movements  is  that  also 
of  the  Apostle's  whole  career,  and  the  Epistles  themselves  furnish 
strong  arguments  for  placing  them  near  together  and  at  a  date 
as  advanced  as  possible  in  the  history  of  the  Apostle  and  the 
Church.  The  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  by  which  these  are 
distinguished  from  all  his  former  Epistles,  the  affectionate  anxieties 
of  an  old  man  and  the  glances  frequently  thrown  back  on  earlier 
times  and  scenes,  the  disposition  to  be  hortatory  rather  than 
speculative,  the  references  to  a  more  complete  and  settled  organi- 
zation of  the  Church,  the  signs  of  a  condition  tending  to  moral 
corruption,  and  resembling  that  described  in  the  apocalyptic  letters 
to  the  Seven  Churches — ^would  incline  us  to  adopt  the  latest  date 
which  has  been  suggested  for  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  so  as  to  inter- 
pose as  much  time  as  possible  between  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and 
the  former  group.  This  view  would  allow  for  the  possibility  of  a 
period  between  Fhilippians  and  Eehrtt^s  and  I.  Timothy  covered  by 
no  Scriptural  records  or  even  allusions. 

§  2.  As  to  further  details,  we  are  encountered  by  immense  diffi- 
culties from  the  paucity  of  materials  and  the  multitude  of  opinions. 
The  simplest  and  most  condensed  scheme  is  that  of  Mr.  Lewin, 
based  entirely  upon  the  Epistles,^'*  to  the  exclusion  of  .ecclesiastical 
tradition,  except  for  th'e  time  of  the  Apostle's  martyrdom.  He 
supposes  that  St.  Paul,  released  from  his  imprisonment  in  the 
spring  of  a.d.  63,  sailed,  as  he  had  promised,  for  Jerusalem.  Here 
he  would  be  in  no  small  danger,  especially  from  his  old  enemy,  the 


»  1  Tim.  I.  3. 
3  2  Tim.  1.  18. 
'  Tit.  ill.  12. 
»  2  Tim.  Iv.  13. 
n  2  Tim.  ii.  9. 


*  I  Tim.  iv.  13. 
«  Titus  i  5. 
8  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 
JO  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 
^  2  Tim.  iv.  6. 


3  2  Tim.  i.  15,iv.  16,  9-12. 


"That  is,  on  the  facts  statod  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  and  on  the  intentions 
indicated  in  the  former  group,  those  writ- 
ten during  Paul's  First  Imprisonment. 
I^ewin,  Life  of  St.  Vavl,  and  Foiti  Sacri. 
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ex-high-priest  Ananias,  whose  influence  (Josephus  tells  us)  was 
now  at  its  height.  Besides,  he  would  be  eager  to  revisit  the  scenes 
of  his  special  labours,  and  to  execute  his  purpose  of  confirming  those 
Asiatic  churches  which  "  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh,"  but  for 
which  he  had  "  had  so  great  a  conflict "  in  spirit,  Colossas,  Laodicea, 
and  Hierapolis.**  When  therefore  we  meet  him  next,  leaving 
Ephesus,  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,^*  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  had  made  a  circuit — like  those  of  former  days — by  Antioch  and 
Asia  Minor,  staying  at  Colossae,  where  he  had  asked  Philemon  to 
prepare  him  a  lodging." 

§  3.  That  the  Apostle  would  spend  a  considerable  time  at  the  city 
which  had  been  so  long  the  scene  of  his  former  labours  is  probable  in 
itself;  and  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  proves  the  magnitude  of  his 
work  there.  The  Gentile  Churches,  left  to  themselves  during  the 
Apostle's  five  years'  absence, — and  in  particular  that  of  Ephesus, 
which  we  may  perhaps  regard  as  a  type  of  the  rest — ^had  begun  to 
feel  the  want  of  a  more  perfect  organization ;  and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  to  complete  that  organization  was  a  chief  pro- 
vidential end  of  the  Apostle's  release.  Beginning  it  himself,  and 
carrying  it  out  through  the  ministry  of  Timothy  here,  as  of  Titus  in 
Crete,  he  had  occasion  to  place  on  permanent  record,  in  the  Epistles 
written  to  direct  their  action,  the  great  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
order. 

These  Epistles  also  prove  that  heretical  opinions,  corrupt  practices, 
and  personal  ambitions, — the  evils  of  which  he  forewarned  the 
Ephesian  Elders  when  he  parted  from  them  at  Miletus*^— had  grown 
to  a  head  during  his  long  absence,  and  needed  to  be  firmly  repressed. 
It  seems,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Paul  spent  the 
whole  winter  of  63-64  at  Ephesus,  if  indeed  that  time  be  not  all 
too  short  for  what  he  had  to  do.  In  fact  he  seems  to  have  made 
the  city  his  head-quarters  at  this  period,  for,  when  he  leaves  it  for 
Macedonia,  he  contemplates  returning  as  soon  as  possible,  and  treats 
the  commission  that  he  leaves  with  Timothy  as  an  episode  in  his 
own  government  of  the  Ephesian  Church." 

§  4.  Early  in  a.d.  64  (according  to  Mr.  Lewin's  scheme)  Paul 
left  Timothy  at  Ephesus  as  his  representative — a  mcar-apostolic 
rather  than  a  hishop — while  he  himself  sailed  with  Titus  to  Crete,  to 
correct  abuses  similar  to  those  which  had  grown  up  at  Ephesus. 
Leaving  Titus  there,  to  complete  this  work,  with  the  same  authority 
with  which  Timothy  was  invested,  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  to  pre- 

1*  CoL  ii.  1,  iv.  13.  gone  from  Rome,  by  way  of  Macedonia 

i<>  1  Tim.  i.  3.    Dr.  Howson  applies  this  ,  (Phil.  ii.  24),  to  Ephesus,  and  thence  to 

passage  to  a  second  visit  to  Ephesus,  on  have  paid  his  promised  visit  to  Coloeese. 

Pauls  return  from  his  (supposed)  journey  I      "  Philem.  22.  "  Acts  xx.  19,  20. 

to  Spain.   Passing  over  the  voyage  to  Jeru-  i       "  See  1  Tim.  iii.  14, 15,  and  the  *•  till  I 

*ja.lem,  he  supposes  the  Apostle  to  have  !  come"  in  iv.  15. 
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pare  for  a  visit  to  his  other  chief  field  of  labour  in  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  according  to  his  promise  to  the  Philippians.^®  Timothy, 
who  would  gladly  have  accompanied  his  spiritual  father,  as  on  former 
journeys,  was  prevailed  upon  to  continue  his  work  at  Ephesus,  for 
which  Paul  gave  him  a  solemn  charge.^'  It  is  important  to  observe 
how  emphatically  St.  Paul  dwells  on  this  idea  of  a  charge  through- 
out the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus — a  charge  for  them  to  keep 
themselves,  and  to  enforce  on  all  the  church — bishops  and  deacons, 
men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  faithful  disciples  and  factious  op- 
ponents. Nor  is  it  less  interesting  to  notice  the  new  phase  which 
this  arrangement  exhibits  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  The 
Churches,  hitherto  accustomed  to  look  for  guidance  to  their  apostolic 
founders,  are  now  entrusted  to  the  delegated  authority  of  compara- 
tively young  men,  who,  furnished  by  Paul  with  full  instructions, 
are  to  train  them  for  self-government  in  the  coming  age,  when  the 
Apostles  shall  have  departed  from  the  earth. 

The  experiment  is  the  more  interesting  from  its  being  made  in  no 
quiet  times  of  settled  faith  and  union ;  and  perhaps  the  difQculties 
that  surrounded  it  may  have  been  a  reason  for  the  Apostle's  with- 
drawal for  a  time,  to  watch  from  a  distance  the  working  of  his 
exhortations  in  other  hands.  It  is  clear  from  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  that  at  Ephesus,  as  formerly  at  Corinth,  there  was  a  factious 
opposition  against  himself;  and,  like  Lycurgus  or  Solon,  retiring 
from  the  republics  where  they  left  their  laws  to  work  the  more  freely, 
Paul  might  feel  that  his  admonitions  would  be  better  felt  in  their 
own  intrinsic  force,  when  worked  out  by  other  hands. 

§  5.  The  work  and  difficulties  that  were  thus  handed  over  are 
vividly  portrayed  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  He  had  to  rule 
presbyters,  most  of  whom  were  older  than  himself,'^  to  assign  to  each 
a  stipend  in  proportion  to  his  work,^  to  receive  and  decide  on 
charges  that  might  be  brought  against  them,^  to  regulate  the  alms- 
giving and  the  sisterhoods  of  the  Church,^  to  ordain  presbyters  and 

»  Phil.  ii.  24.  '  details  are  very  doubtful,  though  various 

21  1  Tim.  i.  3, 4 :  KaOws  irapeKakea-d   \  satisfactory  theories  may  be  framed.    One 

<re  Trpo<rfj.€lvtu.    Mr.  Lewin  remarks  that 

the  word  irpoarfielvai,  to  stay  on,  implies 

first  that  Paul  had  previously  placed  Ti- 
mothy in  the  position  he  filled  at  Ephesus, 

and  secondly  that,  on  his  departure  for 

Macedonia,  he  had  desired  him  to  contintte 

there.    It  is  impossible  to  make  out  with 

complete  exactness  the  relations  between 

the   missions   of,    and    the   Epistles   to, 

Timothy  and  Titus.    This  alone  is  clear, 

that  they  were  placed  at  Ephesus  and  Crete 

under  similar  circumstances,  and  about  the 

same  time ;  and  that  the  Epistles  to  them 


such  view  is  that  Paul  made  two  distinct 
voyages  from  Ephesus,  one  to  Macedonia 
and  the  other  to  Crete ;  that  on  the  former 
he  wrote  the  1st  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and 
that  to  Titus  aft^r  his  return  to  Ephesus 
from  the  latter  visit,  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  Nicopolis  by  way  of 
Miletus  and  Corinth.  Other  possible  com- 
binations may  be  seen  in  Birks  (Hora 
Apostolicae,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the 
HorcB  FaiditKe,  pp.  299-301),  and  in  Words- 
worth (Greek  Test.  Pt.  iil.  pp.  418,  421). 
a  1 11m.  iv.  12.         »  1  Tim.  v.  12, 


were  nearly  contemporaneous;    but    the         «  1  Tim.  v.  1,19,20.    25  i  Xim.  v.  3-10. 
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deacons.*"  There  was  the  risk  of  being  entangled  in  the  disputes, 
prejudices,  covetousness,  sensuality,  of  a  great  city.  There  was  the 
risk  of  injuring  health  and  strength  by  an  overstrained  asceticism.^ 
Leaders  of  rival  sects  were  there — Hymenaeus,  Philetus,  Alexander — 
to  oppose  and  thwart  him.*'  The  name  of  his  beloved  teacher  was 
no  longer  honoured  as  it  had  been ;  the  strong  affection  of  former 
days  had  vanished,  and  "  Paul  the  aged  '*  had  become  unpopular,  the 
object  of  suspicion  and  dislike.*  Only  in  the  narrowed  circle  of  the 
faithful  few — ^Aquila,  Priscilla,  Mark,  and  others,  who  were  still  with 
him — ^was  he  likely  to  find  sympathy  or  supi^rt.**^  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  Apostle,  knowing  these  trials,  and,  with  his  mar- 
vellous power  of  bearing  another's  burthens  and  making  them  his 
own,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and  fear  for  his  disciples'  steadfastness ; 
that  admonitions,  appeals,  warnings,  should  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  and  vehement  succession.'^ 

§  6.  It  is  a  deeply  interesting  question  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity,  what  were  the  precise  evils  and  errors  in  the  Church 
of  Ephesus  which  moved  all  this  anxiety.  The  answer  is  furnished 
by  those  many  allusions  which  shew  the  sad  s^Dectacle  of  new  forms 
of  error  infecting  the  Church.  It  is  indeed  most  strange  that  this 
should  have  been  turned  into  an  argument  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  when  we  trace  the  rapid  spread  of  Oriental 
mysticism  and  asceticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy  on  the  other — among  Jews  as  well  as  Greeks — as  seen  in 
the  Cabbala  and  in  Philo,  and  when  we  have  heard  Paul  already 
denouncing  the  like  mixture  of  errors  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Coloe- 
sians.**  It  was  expressly  against  new  forms  of  error,  about  to  arise 
among  them  after  his  departure,  that  the  Apostle  had  warned  the 
Ephesian  Elders  at  Miletus ;  nor  will  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  heresies  be  surprised  that  five  years  were  sufficient  for 
their  development,  much  less  when  he  sees  how  many  were  rife  in 
these  very  Asiastic  churches,  when  St.  John  wrote  to  them  in  the 
Apocalypse.  The  fatal  though  seemingly  unnatural  alliance  had 
already  been  contracted  between  ritualism  and  rationalism,  as  we 
now  say,  or,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  between  Judaism  and 
Gnosticism.  "The  East  and  West  were  infusing  their  several 
elements  of  poison  into  the  pure  cup  of  Gosj^el  truth.  In  Asia 
Minor,  as  at  Alexandria,  Hellenic  philosophism  did  not  refuse  to 
blend  with  Oriental  theosophy;  the  Jewish  superstitions  of  the 
Cabbala,  and  the  wild  speculations  of  the  Persian  Magi,  were  com- 
bined with  Greek  craving  for  an  enlightened  and  esoteric  religion. 

»  1  Tim.  iii.  1-13.  »  2  Tim.  iv.  19. 

^  1  Tim.  Iv.  4,  V.  23.  I      '*  ^  '^*™-  *•  ^^'  "*•  ^'^^  ^^'  l*'  ^'  21.  v^- 11- 
»  1  Tim.  i.  20,  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  iv.  14, 15.  ^2  Coloss.  ii.  8-23,  where  the  <^iAo<ro<^ia  of 

»  Ck>mp.  Acts  XX.  37,  and  2  Tim.  1. 15.  |  vcr.  8  anawon  to  the  yvwrit  of  1  Tim.  vL  20. 
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ITie  outtjoard  forms  of  superstition,  were  ready  for  tJie  vulgar  muUir 
tude ;  the  interpretation  vxis  confined  to  the  aristocracy  of  know* 
ledge,  the  self-styled  Gnostics" ^ 

The  simple  and  sad  truth  is,  that  as  soon  as  Christianity  was 
generally  diffused,  it  began  to  absorb  corruptions  from  all  the 
countries  that  it  covered,  and  to  reflect  the  complexion  of  all  the 
religious  and  philosophic  systems  to  which  it  was  opposed.  But,  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  the  Judaizers  are  still  the  leaders  of  the  hosts 
of  error,  and  gather  all  the  rest  under  their  banner.  And  this 
can  only  seem  an  anomaly  to  those  who  confound  Judaism  with 
Pharisaism,  forgetting  the  Sadducean  element ;  or  who  overlook  the 
latitudinarian  opinions  of  the  Hellenists.  Side  by  side  with  the  old 
Jewish  spirit  of  self-righteousness,  there  had  grown  up  a  Jewish 
libertinism,  which,  satisfying  the  conscience  by  insisting  on  the  out- 
ward forms  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  embraced  the  wildest  errors  from 
every  quarter  of  the  heathen  world.  Both  forms  of  Judaism  soon 
infected  the  Christian  Church,  which — as  Paul  expressly  tells  us — 
was  corrupted  not  only  by  the  errors  of  sincere  converts,  but  by 
false  brethren  who  had  crept  in  unawares.  The  open  opponents,  who 
had  sacrificed  Christ  for  fear  of  Cassar,  were  succeeded  by  feigned 
disciples,  who  found  in  Christian  liberty  an  excuse  for  the  dissolution 
of  social  and  political  bonds,  and  the  hope  of  a  millennium  of  sensu- 
ality and  self-will. 

The  chief  seat  of  this  heresy  was  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
Jewish  syn^ogues  had  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
remnants  of  Hellenic  liberty  and  the  practice  of  Oriental  licentious- 
ness. In  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  Oriental 
element  was  strongest  and  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  were  the  most 
numerous,  the  heresy  assumed  those  grosser  forms  which  are  exposed 
in  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Apocalypse,  soon  became  rampant  even  in  the  refined  province  of 
Asia.  But  the  evil  had  not  as  yet  reached  this  height  at  Ephesus. 
Libertinism  of  opinion  was  kept  in  countenance  by  ritualistic  zeal, 
and  a  pretended  asceticism  had  as  yet  but  partially  given  place  to  its 
natural  successor,  libertinism  in  practice.  The  false  teachers  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  are  predominantly  Jewish,  "  claiming  to  be  teachers 

»  1  Tim.  vl.  20.     Howson,  St.  Paul,  j  Second  Epistles  to  Timothy.    In  the  first, 
vol.  ii.  p.  648.     Baurt  objection  to  the  i  for  example,  H3niienaBUs   and  Alexander 


genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  on 
the  ground  that  the  errors  denounced  be- 
long to  the  Gnosticism  of  Maroion  (a  cen- 


are  denounced,  in  general  terms,  as  apos- 
tates and  blasphemers  (1  Tim.  i.  20);  in 
the  second,  we  see  that  Alexander's  per- 


tury  later)  is  decisively  answered  by  the  ,  sonal  opposition  to  the  Apostle  has  become 

distinctly  t/'udaM(ic  teaching  of  the  heretics  ,  still  more  virulent  (2  Tim.  iv.   14,  15); 

at  Ephesus.    A  strong  confirmation  of  our  I  and  Hymenaeus  is  associated  with  a  new 

view  is  found  in  the  farther  development  |  name,  Philetus,  as  teachers  of  the  specific 

of  error,  as  well  as  of  personal  opposition  |  doctrine,  that  "  the  resurrection  is  passed 

to  the  Apostle,  between   the  First  and  I  already.** 
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of  tlie  laWy  not  understanding  either  what  they  talk  or  what  they 
are  confident  of,"  whose  "  vain  janglings  "  (fuiTatXoyia)  consisted  in 
those  "foolish  questions,  fahUsy  endless  genealogies,  contentions,  and 
strivings  about  the  law,^"*  which  formed  the  mass  of  Rabbinical  learn- 
ing.** "  The  law  is  good,""  seems  to  have  been  the  catchword  which 
they  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  taught  by  Paul,  who  replies 
with  as  keen  irony  as  profound  truth,  the  law  is  good  if  used  law^ 
fully, — as  a  restraint  on  those  crimes  of  which  these  teachers  were 
ready  to  be  at  least  tolerant,  but  which  he  sternly  denounces  as 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  **  according  to  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  God,  which  was  committed  to  my  trust.*'  ^ 

The  combination  of  Oriental  theosophy  and  reverence  for  inter- 
mediate spirits  with  asceticism,  which  Paul  had  already  opposed 
in  the  Colossian  Church,  he  now  speaks  of  as  working  in  germs 
which  the  Spirit  expressly  foretold  by  him  were  to  receive  a  fearful 
development  in  "  the  latter  times,"  as  he  elsewhere  calls  them,  the 
"  last  days : "  those  perilous  times  of  which  John,  Peter  and  Jude  also 
write,  with  more  special  reference  to  their  moral  enormities.^  The 
use  of  the  sarne  word,  added  to  the  like  features,  marks  this  as 
the  Great  Apostasy  of  which  Paul  had  long  since  written  to  the 
Thessalonians,*^  where — ^lest  any  should  suppose  that  we  are  con- 
founding prophecies  with  facts — he  expressly  says,  "the  mystery 
of  iniquity  doth  already  work."^  The  "last  time"  of  conflict 
l>etween  truth  and  error  had,  in  fact  begun.  Whatever  future 
development  this  mystery  of  Antichrist  might  hereaft«  assume  in 
positive  systems  of  superstition  or  infidelity,  or  both  combined,**  its 
principles  were  already  at  work.  Some  had  begun  to  depart  from 
the  faith,  seduced  by  "  erratic  spirits  "  ^  into  the  belief  of  "  doctrines 

'^  Comp.  2  Thess.  li.  3,  17  airoo-racria 
(tfcc  faUivg  away,  K  V.),  with  l  Tim. 
iv.  1,  airo<rT^  0-0 1'Tai  rii'es  ri^f  irurrM*c 
(some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  A.  V.) 
Our  Version  conceals  the  parallel 

w  2  Thess.  i.  7 :  comp.  1  John  11.  18, 
"enen  now  are  there  many  antichrUtt^ 
whTeby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  titne," 

»  It  may  he  observed  in  passing,  that 
many  writers  on  the  prophecies  of  Paul 
and  John,  who  have  laboured  to  shew 
what  in  these  predictions  refers  to  Popery, 
and  what  to  Infidelity,  have  overlooked 
the  close  intermixture  of  the  two  elemenUt 
of  superstition  and  unbelief,  both  in  tho 
heresies  denounced  by  the  Apostle,  and  in 
the  systems  in  which  they  seek  to  trace 
their  fulfilment.  This  paradoxical  alliance 
has  always  existed,  and  always  will,  for 
reasons  founded  in  human  nature  itself. 

40  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
word  spiriU  (irvtviAom  vXavot^)  is  here 


»  1  Tun.  i.  4,  6,  7 ;  Titus  iiL  9.  The 
wildness  of  Baur's  views  is  almost  suffi- 
ciently exposed  by  the  fact  that  he  makes 
vofioSiSda-KoXoi  Antinomian  teachers,  and 
the  /uuKxal  voiJUKaC  Avlinomian  doctrine. 
The  •*  &ble8  "  are  expressly  called  "  Jewish 
fables"  in  the  Epistle  to  Htus  (i.  14),  and 
the  fiEdse  teachers  are  said  to  be  "  especially 
those  of  the  circumcision" 

»  1  Thn.  i.  8-11. 

»  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  2  Pet. 
iiu  3 ;  1  John  ii.  1 8 ;  Jude  18.  Here  also  we 
see  the  progress  of  declension  between  the 
First  Epistle  and  the  Second,  in  which  Paul 
denounces  thut  same  development  of  the 
heresy,  striking  at  the  foundations  of  mo- 
rality and  social  order,  which  Peter  and  Jude 
expose.  This  fact,  coupled  with  Peter's  allu- 
sion to  what  Paul  had  written  of  these  very 
things  (2  Pet.  iii.  15),  is  a  most  important 
datum  for  fixing  the  relation  between  the 
tine  aud  work  of  the  two  Apostles. 
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about  inferior  deities  "  *^  "  through  the  hypocrisy  of  false  teachers  who 
had  first  their  own  conscience  hardened  as  by  a  cautery,"^  and  who,  as 
at  Colossaa,  mingled  asceticism  with  their  mysticism,  "  forbidding  to 
marry,  and  enjoining  abstinence  from  foods, — things  which  God  has 
ordained  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  by  those  who  believe  and 
know  the  truth."  In  opposition  to  all  such  teaching,  the  Apostle 
lays  down  the  great  principle — ^^  Every  creature  of  God  is  good, 
and  none  to  be  rejected,  when  taken  with  thanksgiving :  for  it  is 
sanctified  by  the  word  of  Ood  and  prayer,^*  *^  All  these  errors 
are  summed  up — in  opposition  to  that  truth  which  Paul  describes 
as  a  trtjLst  (or  deposit)  committed  to  Timothy** — as  "the  profane 
babblings  and  oppositions  of  the  fcUsely  named  knowled(je^'*  a  word 
which  not  only  suggests  the  fearful  developments  of  these  errors 
in  the  Gnosticism  of  the  next  century,  but  indicates  that  the  name 
had  already  been  assumed.*^  In  contrast  with  this  summary  of  the 
mysteries  of  error,  the  Epistle  gives  us  a  noble  epitome  of  the 
Christian  faith,  introduced  by  words  which  have  been  thought  to  in- 
dicate a  passage  from  a  hymn  or  creed  : — "  And,  as  is  confessed,  great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness  [or  religion] :  God  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh ;  justified  by  the  spirit ;  seen  of  angels,  preached  among 
the  Gentiles ;  believed  on  in  the  world ;  received  up  into  glory ; " 
and  he  points  to  the  Church  as  the  pillar  and  foundation  laid  on 
earth  for  the  support  of  this  doctrine.** 

Another  significant  link  between  this  and  the  next  age  of  the 
Church,  as  to  the  growing  sharpness  of  the  conflict  with  error,  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  Apostle,  who  had  written  to  the  Corinthians  so 


used  in  the  sense  of  persons  professing  to 
^Kok  by  inspirationy  as  in  1  Cor.  xii.  10, 
1  Thess.  iv.  1,  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  and  especially 

1  John  iv.  1-3,  6,  which  refers  to  these  very 
errora.  The  epithet  wXavoi  (literally  uan- 
dering)  is  used  for  an  impostor  or  deceiver 
in  classical  Greek  and  by  Josephus,  as 
well  as  in  the  N.  T.,  Matt,   xxvii.    63, 

2  Oor.  vL  8,  2  John  7.  Comp.  the  irvev/ma 
7^  irkdvYi^  of  1  John  iv.  6,  and  the  figure 
of  Jude  (13)  for  the  false  teachers,  curreftes 
wkavrtrai,  (I  e.  comets,  or  meteors). 

41  SiSourieaXCaus  Baifiovuav. 

*^  1  Tim.  Iv.  2,  iv  viroKpCati  if/evSo- 
Aoycttv  KtKovTifpuicrfieviav  itji'  IdCav  (rvvtC- 
Siia-iv.  The  difficulties  of  the  commentators 
about  the  genitive  are  removed  by  taking 
the  iv  in  its  frequent  instrumentai  sense. 

«  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  5  :  comp.  Titus  i.  15. 
This  rebuke  of  asceticism  throws  light  upon 
the  reason  for  the  introduction  into  the 
Epistle  of  a  matter  so  personal  as—"  Drink 
no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for 
thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine  often  in- 
firmities "  (1  Tim.  V.  23).  The  connection 
of  this  advice  with  the  warnings,  "  be  not 


partaker  of  other  men's  sins:  keep  thyself 
pure "  (v.  22),  and  "  flee  youthful  lusts  " 
(2  Tim.  ii.  22),  has  suggested  the  opinion 
that  Timothy,  exposed  by  his  sensitive 
nature  to  sensual  temptations,  had  been 
led  to  asceticlsim  as  an  antidote.  It  de** 
serves  special  notice  how  earnestly,  in  both 
the  Epistles,  Paul  admonishes  Timothy 
himself  to  preserve  that  purity  and  sound 
doctrine  which  he  was  to  inculcate  upon 
others. 

**  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  iTiv  vafta&rfKr\v :  comp. 
2  Tim.  i.  14,  Tit  i  9,  Rev.  iii.  3. 

^  Ibid,  rdf  /3c/3^Aovf  Kevwfuoviai  koX 
avTi0e<tei^  t^?  }f/evSaivvftJOv  Tvn<r€iai- 
The  word  avriOecreis,  which  occurs  only 
here,  is  most  naturally  interpreted  of  the 
rhetorical  refinements  of  the  self-styled  phi- 
losophers. It  may  possibly  refer  to  the 
dualistic  doctrines  of  good  and  evil,  which 
were  imported  from  the  East;  but  Banr 
only  exposes  the  rashness  of  the  Ttlbingen 
school,  when  he  finds  in  the  word  an  allu- 
sion to  the  'Avn94<reii  or  Contraria  Oppo- 
sUiones  (Contrasts  between  the  Law  and 
Gospel)  of  Mardon.       «  I  Tim.  iiL  1 5,  16. 
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tenderly,  though  finnly,  of  an  arch-offender,  now  first  brands  oppo- 
nents by  name ;  and,  though  his  injunctions  to  deal  finnly  with  the 
offence  are  not  plainer  than  before,  he  speaks  with  more  severity 
of  the  offenders,  as  men  who,  "  having  put  away  a  good  conscience, 
have  made  shipwreck  concerning  faith,  of  whom  is  Hymenceu^  and 
Alexander,  whom  I  have  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  may  learn 
not  to  blaspheme.''  *<^  The  Epistle  to  Titus  enjoins  the  like  firm- 
ness in  dealing  with  heretics,  a  word  which  here  first  occurs  in  its 
common  ecclesifistical  sense,^ 

§  7.  When  we  pass  to  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  we  learn 
what  was  the  precise  heresy  thus  denounced,  and  now  in  terms 
of  increased  severity.  For  the  "  profane  and  vain  babblings  "  had 
themselves  "increased  unto  more  ungodliness,"**  and  their  word  was 
beginning  "  to  devour  like  a  cancer :  of  whom  are  Hymencem  and 
PhQetuSy  who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resur^ 
rection  has  taken  place  already. ^^  ®*  The  denial  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  was  no  new  error  in  the  Church ;  but  was  the  natural  result  of 
Sadducean  corruption.  The  famous  argument  of  the  Apostle  seems 
to  imply  that,  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  it  did  not  go  beyond  the 
simple  negation — ^*'  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  deadJ^ "  But 
these  pretenders  to  a  higher  spiritual  philosophy  than  the  Gospel 
held  that  it  was  already  accomplished ;  no  doubt  in  the  sense  soon 
after  taught  by  the  Gnostics,  that  the  only  Resurrection  was  the 
rising  of  the  soul  from  the  death  of  ignorance  to  the  life  and  light 
of  knowledge.'^ 

Nor  is  the  transition  less  marked  to  a  more  severe  denunciation  of 
moral  corruption.  The  chief  evil  rebuked  in  the  First  Epistle  is  that 
love  of  riches  which  was  a  natural  corruption  in  the  wealthy  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  Paul's  magnificent  homily 
on  their  true  use.®*  But  now  he  draws  a  picture  of  sensual  vice, 
and  self-willed  rebellion  against  the  first  laws  of  social  order,  pre- 
cisely parallel  to  the  description  of  Peter  and  Jude.**  And  a  com- 
parison of  the  Epistle  to  Titus  with  the  First  to  Timothy  proves 
that  this  class  of  evils  had  made  more  rapid  progress  among  the 
coarser  Dorians  of  Crete,  whose  character  the  Apostle  describes  by 
a  verse  of  their  own  poet  Epimenides ; — 

KprJTt^  atl  ^tvarai,  koko,  0)}pta,  yaxrrepes  apyat. 
**  Always  Hare  are  the  Cretans,  evil  beasts  and  natures  slow."** 


*'  1  Tim.  L  19,  20.  The  iropc&uica  r^ 
Saraya  is  the  very  phrase  used  in  1  Cor. 
V.  5.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  Jewish 
formnla  of  excommunication,  referring  to 
Satan  as  the  prince  of  the  toorld,  kito 
which  the  offender  was  cast  out  of  the 
Church.  But  see  JVotet  and  Illuttratiom, 
on  •  Hymennus  and  his  Heresy.* 

«  Tit.  liL  10. 


«  2  Tim.  ii.  16 :  comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 

«>  2  Tim.  ii.  17-18.  «  1  Cor.  xv. 

^  See  Notes  and  lUustratiom :  '  Hyme- 
naeus  and  his  Heresy.' 

M  1  TmL  vL  5-10, 1»-19. 

«2Tim.iiI.  1-9. 

*s  Tit  i.  12.  The  quotation,  and  the 
Apostle's  testimony  to  its  truth  (ver.  13), 
derive  the  greater  force  from  the  oracuUxr 
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In  this  Epistle,  as  in  the  First  to  Timothy,  Paul  sums  up  the  prin- 
ciples opposed  to  these  errors  in  a  formula  of  truth  ;^  which  he 
finally  condenses,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  into  a  twofold 
motto,  fit  to  be  inscribed  on  the  two  faces  of  that  base  on  which  the 
Church  was  reared  as  the  pillar  of  the  truth, — the  one  looking 
towards  heaven,  and  the  other  towards  earth : — "  Nevertheless  the 
foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal : — 

"  Thb  Lohd  kkoweth  theu  that  are  His.    And : 

«  Let  eveet  one  that  nambth  the  nahb  of  Christ  depart  from  iKiQumr."*' 

§  8.  At  what  stage  of  Paul's  journey  westward  these  Epistles  ** 
were  despatched,  is  altogether  uncertain.  Mr.  Lewin  thinks  from 
Corinth,  which  the  Apostle,  travelling  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  would 
visit  on  his  way  to  Nioopolis,  and  where  he  would  be  likely  to 
make  a  considerable  stay.  The  direction  of  his  journey  is  fixed  by 
his  determination  to  winter  at  Nicopolis,  at  least  if  it  is  rightly 
Assumed  that  he  means  Nicopolis  in  Epirus ;  and  the  importance  of 
his  visit  to  this  city  may  be  inferred  from  his  direction  to  Titus  to 
join  him  there,  with  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  ApoUos,  in  case  he  should 
send  for  him.*' 


character  attributed  to  the  verses  of  Epime- 
nides,  whom  Paul  therefore  calls,  with  a 
touch  of  irony,  a  prophet.  He  was  a  native 
of  Crete,  and  lived  m  the  6th  century  b.c. 
The  context  shews  the  vehement  severity 
with  which  JPaul  denounces  the  false  teaqh- 
erg  at  Crete.  They  seem  to  have  been 
more  distinctively  Jewish  than  tliose  of 
Asia,  as  might  be  expected  from  our 
having  no  account  of  the  evangelization 
of  the  island,  except  what  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  presence  of  Cretans  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost 

«  Tit  ii.  11-14.  »  2  Tun.  iL  19. 

»  The  First  to  Timothy  and  that  to 
Titus.  The  Second  to  Tunothy  was  later, 
and  written  from  Rome. 

»  Tit  iii.  12.  The  subscription  to  the 
Epistle  assumes  that  the  Apostle  was  at 
Nicopolis  when  he  wrote ;  but  we  cannot 
conclude  this  from  the  form  of  expression. 
We  should  rather  mfer  that  he  was  else- 
where, possibly  at  Ephesus  or  Corinth. 
He  urges  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
(arrovBaa-ov  i\Beiv) ;  hence  we  conclude 
that  winter  was  near. 

Nothhig  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle 
itself  to  determine  which  Nicopolis  is  her« 
intended.  There  were  cities  of  this  name 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  One  Nioo- 
polis was  in  Thrace,  near  the  borders  of 
Macedonia.  The  subscription  (which,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  authority)  fixes  on  this  place. 


calling  it  the  Macedonian  Nicopolis:  and 
such  is  the  view  of  Chrysoetom  and  Theo- 
doret.  De  Wette's  objection  to  this  opinion 
iPatUnvi  Britfe,  p.  21),  that  the  place  did 
not  exist  till  Trajan's  reign,  appears  to 
be  a  mistake.  Another  Nicopolis  was  in 
CiUcia ;  and  Schrader  ^Oer  Apotttl  Pauhu, 
L  pp.  115-119)  pronounces  for  this  ;  but 
this  opinion  is  connected  with  a  peculiar 
theory  regarding  the  Apostle's  journeys. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  Jerome's  view 
ID  correct  and  that  the  Pauline  Nicopolis 
was  the  celebrated  city  of  Epirus  ("  scriblt 
Apostolus  de  Nicopoli,  quee  in  Actlaoo 
littore  sita,"  Hieron.  Procem.  ix.  196). 

This  city  (the  •♦aty  of  Victory")  waa 
built  by  Augustus  In  memory  of  the  battle 
of  Actium,  and  on  the  ground  which  his 
army  occupied  before  the  engagement  It 
is  a  curious  and  interesting  drcumstanoe, 
when  we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  Biblical 
point  of  view,  that  many  of  the  handsomest 
parts  of  the  town  were  built  by  Herod  the 
Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  $  3).  It  is 
likely  enough  that  many  Jews  lived  there. 
Moreover,  it  was  conveniently  situated  for 
apostolic  journeys  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Achaia  and  Macedonia,  and  &lso  to  the 
northwards,  where  churches  perhaps  were 
founded.  St  Paul  had  long  before  preached 
the  Gk)spel  at  least  on  the  confines  of 
lllyricum  (Rom.  xv.  19),  and  soon  after 
the  very  period  under  consideration  Titus 
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The  winter  spent  by  Paul  at  Nicopolis  closed  a  year  marked  by 
great  events,  which  were  destined  to  hasten  both  his  own  end  and 
his  country's  (a.d.  64).*^  Cestius  Gallus  became  prefect  of  Syria,  and 
Albinus  was  succeeded  in  the  procuratorship  of  Judaea  by  Gessius 
Florus,  who  in  less  than  two  vears  provoked  the  Jewish  war,  the 
portents  of  which  were  clearer  in  the  sufferings  that  grew  intolerable 
on  the  land* than  in  the  comet  that  blazed  in  the  sky  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Meanwhile  a  great  part  of  Rome  was  laid  in  ruins  by 
the  fire  that  broke  out  on  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls,  and  raged  nine  days.**  While  Nero  took  possession 
of  a  large  part  of  the  space  thus  cleared  (as  some  said,  by  his  own 
contrivance)  for  the  erection  of  his  immense  palace,  called  the  Golden 
House,  he  satiated  the  public  indignation,  to  use  the  words  of 
Tacitus,*^  by  "  casting  the  charge  of  the  crime  and  visiting  it  with 
exquisite  tortures  upon  those  whom,  already  hated  for  their  wicked- 
ness, the  people  called  Christians.  This  name  was  derived  from 
one  Christus,  who  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  the 
procurator  of  Judaea,  Pontius  Pilate ;  and  this  accursed  superstition, 
for  a  moment  repressed,  broke  forth  again,  not  only  through  Judaea, 
the  source  of  the  evil,  but  even  through  the  City,  whither  all  things 
outrageous  and  shameful  flow  together,  and  find  many  adherents. 
Accordingly  those  were  first  arrested  who  confessed,^  afterwards  a 
vast  number  upon  their  information,  who  were  convicted  not  so 
much  on  the  charge  of  causing  the  fire  as  for  their  hatred  to  the 
human  race.  To  their  execution  were  added  mockeries  such  as  these : 
they  were  wrapt  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  torn  in  pieces  \)y 
dogs,  or  crucified,  or  set  on  fire  and  burnt,  when  daylight  ended,  as 
torches  to  light  up  the  night.  Nero  lent  his  own  gardens  for  the 
spectacle,  and  gave  a  chariot-race,  at  which  he  mingled  freely  with 
the  multitude  in  the  garb  of  a  driver,  or  mounted  on  his  chariot. 
As  the  result  of  all,  a  feeling  of  compassion  arose  for  the  sufferers, 
though  guilty  and  deserving  of  condign  punishment,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  destroyed,  not  for  the  common  good,  but  to  gratify 
the  cruelty  of  one  man." 

Mournful  as  it  is  to  hear  the  great  historian  venting  upon  the 
Christians  the  same  prejudices  that  we  have  seen  him  uttering 
against  the  Jews,®^  it  may  be  that  evils  such  as  we  have  seen  Paul 
rebuking  at  Ephesus  had  given  a  pretext  for  his  charges  against 


himself  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Dalmatia 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Nicopolis  was  on  a  peninsula  to  the  west 
of  the  bay  of  Actium,  in  a  low  and  un- 
healthy situation,  and  it  is  now  a  very 
desolate  place. 

*  This  was  the  year  in  which  the  his- 
torian Josephus  went  to  Rome,  at  the  age 
of   26,  and  on  his  voyage    suffered   his 


shipwreck  in  Adria,  which  so  strikingly 
resembles  that  of  St.  Paul. 

«  First  for  six  days  (July  19-24),  and 
then,  after  an  interval  of  six  days,  for  three 
days  more.  «  Xac.  Awn.  xV.  44. 

<»  That  is  that  they  were  Christians,  not 
that  they  burnt  the  city,  as  is  clear  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

«  Hiil.  V.  8 :  see  above,  p.  15. 
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some  who  bore  the  Christian  name.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked 
that  his  historical  testimony  to  the  death  of  Christ,  at  the  time  and 
manner  related  in  the  Gospels,  is  the  more  valuable  for  the  very 
scorn  that  he  shows  towards  the  Christians.  It  was  while  these 
events  were  taking  place  at  Rome,  that  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
was  at  length  completed,  more  than  80  years  after  its  commence- 
ment by  Herod,  and  only  five  before  its  final  destruction.  The 
discharge  of  the  workmen  employed  upon  the  edifice  added  to  the 
seething  materials  of  the  coming  eruption. 

To  what  extent  the  cruelties  against  the  Christians  at  Home  were 
followed  up  throughout  the  empire  by  what  ecclesiastical  historians 
call  the  First  General  Persecution^  is  a  disputed  point;  but  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  that  now  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Christians 
became  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  government.  The  martyrdoms 
both  of  Paul  and  Peter,  whatever  their  precise  date,  may  certainly 
be  referred  to  this  neW  hostile  movement ;  and  Clement  of  Rome,  an 
authority  almost  contemporary,  tells  us  that  their  fate  was  shared 
by  "  a  great  multitude  of  the  elect,  who,  suffering  many  insults  and 
torments  through  the  envy  of  their  adversaries,  left  the  most  glorious 
example  among  us."  ^ 

§  8.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  St.  Paul  was  now  arrested  at  Nico- 
polis,  and  thence  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome ;  but  the  allusions  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  seem,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  scarcely 
consistent  with  any  hypothesis  but  that  of  a  recent  departure  from 
Ephesus,  under  circumstances  of  sorrow  that  had  arisen  after  the  date 
of  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  Besides,  Paul's  return  to  Ephesus  is  just  what 
we  should  expect  from  the  intentions  expressed  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  If,  then,  he  returned,  was  it  at  such  a  time  as  to  fulfil 
his  hope  of  "  coming  shortly,"  or  the  other  alternative,  "  if  I  tarry 
long  ?"  and,  in  the  latter  case,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  ?  and 
was  it  connected  with  the  motive  that  carried  him  to  Nicopolis,  a 


«  There  are  usually  reckoned  Ten  I'erse- 
secutions  of  the  Church  by  the  Emperors : — 
(1)  Under  Nero,  beginning  a.d.  64;  (2) 
under  Domitian,  a.d.  95 ;  (3)  under  Trajan, 
A.D.  106 ;  (4)  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  j). 
166 ;  (5)  under  Severus,  a.d.  202 ;  (6)  under 
Maximin,  a.d.  235 ;  (7)  under  Decius,  a.d. 
250;  (8)  under  Valerian,  a.d.  258;  (9) 
under  Aurelian,  a.d.  275 ;  (10)  under  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian,  a.d.  303. 

«  £pist  ad  CoHnth.  5.  Ci-emeks  Ro- 
MANUS,  the  earliest  of  the  "  Apostolic 
Fathers"— that  is  those  who  are  believed 
to  have  had  intercom-se  with  the  Apostles 
themselves — ^lived  about  tiie  end  of  the  first 
century,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Clement  mentioned  in  PhiL  iv.  3. 
The  only  genuine  work  extant  under  his 


name  is  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
in  Greek.  Euseblus  says :  "  Nero  ad  csetera 
scelera  persecutionem,  quoque  Christia- 
norum  primus  adjunxit,  sub  quo  Petrus  et 
Paulus  Apostoli  Martyrium  Romae  consum- 
maverunt"  (Chron.  Arm.  s.  a.  Neronis  XIII. 
01.  211.  4,  Ann.  Ab.  2083,  i.  e.  a.d.  67-68. 
See  further  on  the  date,  p.  534).  Orosius 
and  Lanctantius  bear  still  more  direct  tes- 
timony to  a  general  persecution  by  Nero ; 
and  Snlpicius  Severus  says  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  forbidden  by  laws  and 
public  edicts,  adding,  that,  while  these 
things  were  done  at  Rome,  the  Jews  began 
their  rebellion,  provoked  by  the  outrages 
of  Gessius  Floras.  This  statement,  how- 
ever, need  not  refer  to  the  -oery  first  out- 
breaJc  of  the  Jewish  war  in  a.d.  66. 
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station  where  his  face  was  once  more  turned  towards  the  Western 
division  of  the  Empire  ? 

These  questions  are  connected  with  that  most  obscure,  but  deeply 
interesting  problem  in  the  Apostle's  life, — his  alleged  journey  to 
the  Western  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  particular  to 
Spatn.  We  have  seen  him  informing  the  Church  at  Rome  of  such 
an  intention,  as  one  of  the  motives  that  impelled  him  to  visit  the 
capital.*^  Now,  besides  the  general  argument,  previously  referred 
to,  that  the  mere  statement  of  an  intention  cannot  of  itself  be  evi- 
dence of  its  fulfilment,  we  know,  in  this  case,  that  the  plan  was  not 
executed  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  Apostle. 
That  deliberate  and  steadfast  character  of  his  plans,  on  which  he 
himself  lays  so  much  stress,  suggests  a  presumption  that  he  would 
ultimately  execute  this  design  if  the  opi)ortunity  ever  came ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  presumption  may  be  the  only  basis  for 
the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  furnish 
independent  evidence.®^  There  is  another  presumption,  but  purely 
negative,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  Scripture,  compared  with  the 
date  of  the  Apostle's  martyrdom.  If  the  latest  date  of  b.c.  67-8  be 
accepted,  we  have  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years  from  the  end  of 
his  first  imprisonment  to  his  death,  a  period  which  the  movements 
referred  to  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  insufficient  to  fill  up.  It  is 
inferred  that  this  gap  may  be  supplied  by  the  journey  to  the  West, 
either  before  or  after  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy 
and  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  The  former  alternative  is  usually  pre- 
ferred, in  order  to  bring  the  Pastoral  Epistles  close  together ;  while 
the  latter  suggests  a  motive  for  the  wintering  at  Nicopolis.  Another 
indirect  argument  is  found  in  the  greater  safety  which  the  Western 
Provinces,  then  under  the  government  of  distinguished  men  who 
chafed  under  the  tyranny  of  Nero  (Gralba  and  Vindex),  would  afford 
to  the  Apostle  during  the  Neronian  persecution,  while  he  was  prose- 
cuting his  cherished  purpose  of  evangelizing  those  regions. 

It  remains  to  see  what  positive  evidence  we  have  for  the  general 
belief  of  antiquity,  that  Paul  visited  the  West.  The  first  writer 
quoted  in  support  of  the  journey  to  Spain  is  one  whose  evidence 
would  indeed  be  irresistible,  if  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed 
were  less  obscure.  Clement  op  Rome,  in  a  hortatory  and  rather 
rhetorical  passage,  refers  to  St.  Paul  as  an  example  of  patience,  and 
mentions  that  he  preached  "  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,"  and 
that,  before  his  martyrdom,  he  went "  to  the  goal  of  the  West,"  ^  which 

^  Rom.  XV.  24-28.  ®  Epist.  I.  ad  Cor.  5 :  cv  re  r^  avarttk-^ 
*  This  suspicion,  is  the  more  natural,  as  ical  kv  rp  dvo-et . . .  eirl  rh  ripyM.  t^s  Htrtvts. 
the  tradition  mentions  only  Spain,  and  not  The  omission  of  any  specific  mention  of 
the  parts  of  Gaul  about  Massilia,  where  we  Spain  is  very  suspidous.  Nay,  the  con- 
find  Christianity  flourishing  in  the  2nd  nection  of  the  passage  with  the  account  of 
century.  Paul's  martyrdom  suggests  that^  after  all. 
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may  describe  either  Spain,  or  some  more  distant  country.^  Another 
testimony,  which  mentions  less  ambiguously  a  ^'profectionem  PauU 
ah  urbe  in  Sjpaniam  proficiscentis,'"  is  doubtful  through  the  im- 
perfection of  the  textJ^  Chrysostom  says  that  after  Paul  had  been 
in  Rome,  he  again  departed  to  Spain  ;^  and  Jerome  speaks  of  the 
Apostle  as  set  free  by  Nero  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  "  in  the  parts  of  the  West."''*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all 
these  testimonies  make  the  visit  to  Spain  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  Apostle's  liberation,  Ewald,  who  denies  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  and  therefore  rejects  the  joumeyings  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  yields  to  the  testimony  of  tradition  in  favour  of  the 
journey  to  Spain. 

§  10.  Returning  from  this  doubtful  ground,  we  come  to  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  to  the  last 
stage  of  the  Apostle's  course.  The  main  fact,  that  he  was  now  a 
prisoner  at  Rome,  with  a  certain  and  immediate  prospect  of  his 
martyrdom,  admits  of  no  doubt  to  those  who  receive  the  Epistle  as 
genuine ;  ''^  nor  are  indications  wanting  of  the  steps  that  had  led 
him  to  this  his  last  imprisonment.  The  allusions  to  various  details, 
personal  as  well  public,  bear  all  the  impress  of  what  is  recent  One 
of  these  seems  to  prove  that  Titus  had  joined  him  at  Nicopolis,  as 
Paul  had  wished,  and  had  been  sent  into  the  neighbouring  region  of 
Dalmatia ;  ''^  and  we  gather  from  others  that  the  Apostle  had  recently 


the  ripfia  t^?  $v<rea)«  may  simply  mark 
Ki>me  as  the  Western  goal  of  Paul's  labours, 
having  reached  which,  "  and  borne  his  tes- 
timony before  the  rulers,  he  was  released 
from  life."    (See  below,  $  13.) 

w  For  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  preached 
in  Britain  there  is  no  known  evidence  be- 
yond conjecture ;  but  it  may  be  convenient 
here  to  notice  the  evidence  for  the  early 
evangelization  of  the  British  islands,  which 
is  often  confounded  with  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  among  the  Saxons  by  Au- 
.gustine  in  a.d.  597.  But  these  heathen 
conquerors,  in  their  extirpation  of  Roman 
civilization,  had  overwhelmed  an  earlier 
British  church,  of  whose  existence  we  have 
evidence  in  the  attendance  of  its  bishops  at 
councils,  in  the  death  of  its  proto-martyr 
St.  Alban  in  Diocletian's  persecution,  and 
in  the  origin  of  the  Pelagian  heresy  in 
Britain ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Christian 
king  Lucius,  who  is  alleged  to  have  sent 
an  embassy  to  Elentherus,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  After 
giving,  however,  the  greatest  reasonable 
weight  to  this  evidence,  we  have  no  positive 
indications  of  the  evangelization  of  Britain 
before  a  somewhat  advanced  period  in  the 
second  century. 


'*  Muratori's  Fragment  on  the  Canon, 
op.  Routh,  Reliq,  Sac.  voL  iv.  p.  1-12.  The 
passage  is  fully  discussed  by  Alford,  Cfreek 
Test.  voL  iii.  p.  93. 

W  On  2  Tim.  Iv.  20 :  Mera  to  yeVecr^ai  iv 
'Pw/xp,  wdkiv  c($  TTiv  ItirajfCav  airrj\0€v. 

'*  Cat.  Script.  Eccles.  s.  v.  Pauhit  i 
"  In  Occidentis  quoque  partibus." 

M  2  Tim.  i.  8, 12, 16,  ii.  9-13,  iv.  6-8, 16-18. 
For  the  jilace,  iv.  lY  is  decisive.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  extravagant  hypothesis,  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  during  the  First 
Imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  }>ffore  the 
other  two  Pastoral  Epistles,  see  Dic^.  of 
Bible,  art  Timothy,  Epistles  to.  The 
following  is  one  of  those  indications  fl-om 
minute  facts,  which  are  peculiarly  satis- 
factory. «  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,  bat 
Trophimus  I  left  at  Miletus  sick"  (2  Tim. 
iv.  20).  On  the  voyage  preceding  Paul's 
imprisonment  Trophimus  was  not  left  at 
Miletus,  but  went  on  with  him  to  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  xxi.  29);  and  assuredly  the 
ship,  when  blown  oflF  from  Cnidus  to  Crete, 
did  not  put  him  ashore  at  Miletus  (Acts 
xxvii.  6,  6).  And  Erastus,  instead  of  "  re- 
maining at  Corinth,"  left  that  city  with 
the  Apostle  (Acts  xx.  4). 

«  2  Tim.  iv.  10.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
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been  at  Corinth/'  at  Troas,''''  at  Miletus,''*  and  at  Ephesus,  where  he 
had  been  subjected  to  the  bitter  trial  of  a  general  desertion  on  the 
I^art  of  the  Asiatic  Christians,  under  two  leaders,  whose  names  now 
first  appear — Phygdlus  and  Hermogenes — but  where  he  had  been 
ministered  to  by  Onbsiphorus,  the  same  devoted  disciple  who, 
regardless  of  disgrace  and  danger,  had  diligently  sought  him  out  at 
Rome."^  Lastly,  those  tears  of  Timothy,  the  tender  recollection  of 
which  the  Apostle  carried  into  his  prison,**  not  only  point — as  all 
agree — to  a  recent  separation,  but  to  such  a  scene  as  must  have 
taken  place  if  Timothy  saw  his  father  in  the  faith  dragged  away 
from  Ephesus  as  a  prisoner;  such  a  scene  as  had  formerly  been 
witnessed  at  Paul's  parting  from  the  Elders  of  Ephesus,*^  and  again 
at  CsBsarea,  when  he  seemed  to  be  advancing  to  a  martyr's  death  at 
Jerusalem.® 

These  indications  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  that  St.  Paul  was 
arrested  at  Ephesus  during  the  Neronian  persecution ;  a  cause  to 
which  we  may  refer  the  desertion  of  the  Asiatics.  Indeed  the  later 
treatment  of  the  Apostle  by  this  church  is  in  striking  agreement 
with  the  remonstrance  of  St.  John,  "  Because  thou  has  left  thy  first 
love^^  There  remains  one  indication,  which  has  been  generally, 
overlooked,  of  the  very  circumstances  that  led  to  St.  Paul's  arrest. 
The  sentence — "  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil :  the 
Lord  reward  him  according  to  his  works !  " — ^has  suggested  painful 
feelings  to  many  a  reader,  which  assuredly  would  not  be  soothed  by 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  utterance  of  resentment  for  the  part  taken  by 
Alexander  in  the  riot  at  Ephesus  some  ten  years  before  !  **  But  the 
passage  appears  in  a  very  different  light  in  the  version  of  Dr.  Howson  : 
— "  Alexander  the  brass-founder  charged  me  with  much  evil  in  his 
declaration ;  the  Lord  shall  reward  him  according  to  his  works  !  "  ** 


suppose  that  Titus  had  been  sent  from 
Rome ;  for  his  mission  is  only  mentioned 
to  account  for  his  absence. 

'•  2  Tim.  iv.  20.         "  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 

»8  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

«  2  Tim.  i.  15-18.  The  suggestion  that 
the  allusion  to  Onesiphorus  is  a  remi- 
niscence of  a  former  period,  and  that  his 
ministrations  at  Rome  were  antecedent  to 
those  at  Ephesus,  and  consequently  refer 
to  the  first  imprisonment,  seems  to  us 
opposed  to  the  general  tone  of  these  allu- 
sions, and  eKpecially  to  the  &ct  that  the 
blessing  invoked  on  Onesiphorus  and  his 
household  for  these  proofs  of  his  fearless 
attachment  follows  immediately  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  desertion  of  the  Asiatics. 

M  2  Tim.  i.  4.  »'  Acts  xx.  37. 

M  Acts  xxl.  13. 

"'Rev.  iL4.     The  other  characteristics 


of  works,  labour  and  patience  for  Christ's 
name's  sake,  under  great  temptations  to 
faint,  of  a  conflict  with  wicked  men  and 
false  Apostles,  whom  the  Church  tried  and 
rejected,  and  with  a  specific  heresy — ^that 
of  the  Nicolaitans— which  th^  abhorred, 
all  agree  with  the  Church  of  Ephesus, 
partly  such  as  it  is  depicted  in  Paul's  life, 
and  partly  such  as  it  might  become  as  the 
result  of  the  Apostle's  admonitions  and  the 
labours  of  Timothy. 

8*  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  15. 

»  There  can  be  no  difilcnlty  in  taking  the 
phrase  iroWa  /uioi  Kouca  iveBti^aro  in  the 
sense  of  a  judicial  declaration^  which  is 
that  of  the  Active  voice  in  Classical  Greek, 
in  tiie  latter  clause  the  best  MSS.  and  Ver- 
sions  vary  greaMy,  and  there  are  obvious 
reasons  why  awo&tfrti  may  have  been  altered 
into  dirodwaei.    Nor  need  we  be  staggered 
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Whether  we  suppose  the  Alexander  whom  the  Jews  put  forward  to 
make  his  defence  to  the  Ephesians  at  the  great  riot  to  have  been  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian,**  we  are  not  surprised  to  meet  him  again  as  a 
Judaizing  teacher  in  the  church ;  nor  that  in  revenge  for  his  excom- 
munication,*^ he  should  have  laid  an  information  against  Paul  durii^ 
the  great  Neronian  persecution ;  for  in  all  such  proceedings  informers 
were  numerous  and  busy.  That  Alexander  was  now  at  Ephesus  seems 
clear  from  the  charge  to  Timothy,  "  Of  whom  be  thou  ware  also."  ** 
It  is  of  little  consequence  to  enquire  whether  the  allusions  to  the 
Apostle's  touching  at  Trocis,  where  he  left  with  Carpus  the  books 
and  parchments,  with  the  travelling-case,  which  he  desires  Timothy 
to  bring  with  him;**  at  MUetus,  where  he  left  Trophimus  sick; 
and  at  Corinth,  where  Erastus  stayed  behind ;  ^  whether  these  refer 
severally  to  the  journey  by  which  he  reached  Ephesus,  or  to  his 
voyage  thence  to  Home  as  a  prisoner.  It  seems  natural  that  this 
voyage  should  have  been  by  way  of  Corinth  and  across  the  Isthmus, 
as  the  shortest  route,  and  its  commencement  might  have  been  either 
from  Ephesus  itself,  or  from  Miletus,  or  from  Troas,  as  the  ship 
happened  to  be  sailing.*^ 

§  11.  If  we  are  right  in  referring  these  allusions  to  recent  events, 
it  will  follow  that  no  long  interval  elapsed  from  Paul's  arrival  at 
Rome  to  his  writing  the  Epistle.  We  have  one  mark  of  its  date  in 
the  fact  that  there  was  time  left,  after  its  transmission  to  Ephesus, 
for  Timothy  to  make  the  journey  thence  and  reach  Rome  before 
winter,  by  using  diligence.*^  Meanwhile,  accused  no  longer  merely 
about  questions  of  the  law,  but  as  a  common  malefactor  (for  so  the 
Christians  were  regarded  in  the  Neronian  persecution), — ^with  no 


at  the  Apostle's  use  of  laoguage  which  is 
not  only  habitual  in  the  inspired  utterances 
of  David  (2  Sam.  ilL  39;  Ps.  xxviii.  4, 
Ixil.  12,  &c.)»  toot  is  adopted  by  the  very 
angels  of  God  (Rev.  xviiL  6).  On  this  point 
an  immense  amount  of  needless  difficulty 
has  been  raised  by  confounding  the  utter- 
ance of  selfish  malignity  and  revenge  with 
.the  solemn  reference  of  wrong-doing  to  the 
judgment  of  the  God  of  truth. 

^  Acts  adx.  33.  Considering  the  com- 
monness of  the  name,  it  is  impossible  to 
affirm  with  certainly  that  the  Alexander 
of  the  Ada  and  of  I,  and  //.  Timotky 
was  one  and  the  same  person ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  his  identily  in  the 
two  latter  passages,  especially  from  the 
phrase  "he  hath  greatly  withstood  our 
words." 

»  1  Tim.  L  20.  ^  2  Tim.  ii.  15. 

»  2  Tun.  Iv.  13.  ^A<inj,  which  means 
either  a  <Aoaik  or  oote,  seems  here  to  be  the 
case  that  held  the  books  so  valued  by  the 
N.  T.  HIST. 


Apostle.  It  has  been  ingeniously  copjec- 
tured  that  these  were  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  the  "  parchments  "  so  ^)ecially  desired 
were  some  of  the  recent  writings,  now 
included  in  the  Kew  Testament.  It  may 
be  observed  what  peculiar  stress  the  Apostle 
lays,  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  on  the 
readier  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "  which  are 
able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
£Uth  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (1  Tim.  iv. 
13,  2  Tim.  liL  14-17). 

M  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

»>  Mr.  Lewin  supposes  that  Paul,  after 
spending  the  winter  of  a.d.  64-65  at  Nico- 
poUs,  travelled  by  way  of  Macedonia  and 
Troas  to  Ephesus,  and  was  arrested  there 
towards  the  end  of  the  year;  and  that  he 
sailed  from  EphesuB,  touching  at  Miletus, 
to  Corinth,  crossing  the  Istlimus,  which 
was  the  usual  winter  route  from  Asia  to 
Italy.  Thus  he  would  arrive  at  Rome 
early  in  a.d.  66. 

«  2  Tim.  iv.  9,  21. 

2  A 
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Julius  to  recommend  and  no  Burrus  to  protect  him—rPaurs  state 
may  be  inferred  from  the  words,  feebly  rendered  in  our  version, 
"  wherein  I  suffer  trouble,  as  an  eviUdoer  (or  felon),  even  unto 
bonds  "  ^ — bonds  more  like  those  at  Philippi  than  his  former  chain 
at  Rome.  But  even  now,  as  well  as  then,  he  could  add,  "  but  the 
word  of  God  is  not  bound ;  •*  and  the  converts,  whose  names  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  this  Epistle — Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and 
Claudia — derive  a  special  lustre  from  their  profession  being  made 
amidst  such  dangersj  and  from  its  contrast  to  the  falling  away  of  older 
friends.**  The  Apostle  seems  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  his  appa- 
rently certain  fate  had  been  postponed  by  God*s  special  providence, 
expressly  to  give  him  new  opportunities  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel.** 
In  so  simple  a  case  as  Paul's  must  now  have  seemed,  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  delay  his  trial,  which  might  seem  indeed  a  mere 
form,  when  Rome  rang  with  the  cry  Christianos  ad  leones.  But 
still  the  forms  of  Roman  justice  gave  the  innocent  some  shelter. 
We  may  assume  that  Paul  established  his  right  as  a  Roman  citizen 
to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence  ;*'  and,  as  this  is  called  his^rs^,  it 
would  seem  that  his  case  was  regulated  by  Nero's  rule,  of  giving  a 
separate  hearing  to  each  count  in  the  indictment.  In  spite  of  the 
virulence  of  his  accusers,  probably  including  Alexander,* — perhaps 


n  2  Tim.  ]19,  iv  ^  KO-KOvaBia  /tiexpi 
Seafuuf  UK  KaKovpyof.  This  is  con- 
firmed hy  the  repeated  allusions  to  the 
element  of  shame  in  his  sufferings  (2  Tim. 
L  8,  12, 16). 

w  2  Tim.  iL  9 :  oomp.  Acts  xxviiL  31, 
Eph.  vi.  19,  20. 

9&  2  Tim.  iv,  21.  The  names  of  Qaudia 
and  Pudens  have  given  rise  to  conjectures 
peculiarly  interesting  to  Christians  of  our 
own  land.  There  is  reason  for  supposing 
that  this  Claudia  was  a  British  maiden, 
daughter  of  king  Gogidubnus,  an  ally  of 
Rome  (Tacit.  Agricdl.  14),  who  took  the 
name  of  his  imperial  patron,  Tiberius 
Claudius.  She  appears  to  have  become 
the  wife  of  Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  verse.  (See  Martial,  lib.  iv. 
Kpigr.  13.)  This  Pudens,  we  gather  from 
an  inscription  found  at  Chichester,  and  now 
in  the  gardens  at  Goodwood,  was  at  one 
time  in  close  connection  with  king  Cogi- 
dubnus,  and  gave  an  area  for  a  temple  of 
Neptune  and  Minerva,  which  was  built  by 
that  king's  authority.  And  Claudia  is  said 
in  Martial  (xi.  53)  to  have  been  ccrruleit 
Britannis  edita.  Moreover,  ^e  is  there 
aLw  called  Bufina.  Now  Pbmponia,  wife 
of  the  late  commander  in  Britain,  Aulus 
Plautins,  under  whom  Claudia's  father  was 
received  into  alliance,  belonged  to  a  house 


of  which  the  Bufl  were  one  of  the  chief 
branches.  If  she  herself  were  a  Rufa,  and 
Claudia  her  protSgie,  the  latter  might  well 
be  called  Ruflna ;  and  we  know  that  Pom- 
ponia  was  tried  as  superttUionii  eztenuB 
rea  in  the  year  57,  Tadt.  Ann.  xii  32 ;  so 
that  there  are  many  circumstances  con- 
current, tending  to  give  verishnilitude  to 
the  conjecture.  See  Archdeacon  Williams's 
pamphlet,  *•  On  Pudens  and  Claudia ;"  an 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July, 
1858,  entitled  "The  Romans  at  Colchester;" 
— and  an  Excursus  in  Alford's  Greek  Testa- 
ment, VOL  lii.  Prolegg.  p.  104,  in  which  the 
contents  of  the  two  works  first  mentioned 
are  embodied  in  a  summary  form. 

»•  2  Tfan.  Iv.  16,  11.  The  whole  con- 
nection of  this  passage  makes  it  impossible 
to  explain  the  irpwn)  airoAoyui  of  Paul's  for- 
mer  acquittal  at  Rome ;  and  ver.  17,  which 
has  been  applied  to  his  evangelic  labours 
in  the  interval,  clearly  means  that  he  had 
been  so  strengthened  to  speak  out  the  tmth 
upon  his  trial,  as  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  all  who  heard  him,  a  la&t  appear- 
ance in  court  well  worthy  of  the  Apostle, 
as  the  word  irAi)po<^of>i^  itself  impUes. 

^  'El'  TQ  Trpdrrfi  ft^ov  airoAoytqt,  2  Tim. 
iv.  16. 

»•  2  Tim.  iv.  15.  The  words  \ia»  yAp 
ay0«<m}ic«  rot?  ■^fiertpon  Adyoif ,  though 
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even  because  they  overreached  themselves — either  this  count  broke 
down  or  the  hearing  was  adjourned.  The  Apostle's  own  account  of 
the  trial  is  poured  out  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  in  terms  less 
calculated  to  gratify  the  curious  than  to  impress  the  devout.  "  At 
my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  forsook  me — may 
it  not  be  reckoned  to  them!  But  the  Lobd  stood  by  me,  and 
strengthened  me,  that  through  me  the  preaching  might  be  accom- 
plished and  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear  :  and  I  tvas  delivered  from 
the  mouth  of  tJie  lion" "  Is  this  merely  a  proverbial  expression  ? 
Or  does  it  refer  to  the  lions  of  the  amphitheatre  ?  or  to  the  mighty 
monster,  who  now  well  deserved  to  be  described  by  the  same  figure 
which  Peter  applies  to  the  arch-enemy,  and  which  is  often  used  in 
Scripture  for  fierce  and  malignant  foes.^°°  The  sense  of  fitness 
might  well  make  us  content  with  the  last  interpretation ;  but  that 
there  hangs  upon  it  the  other  question,  whether  Paul  was  heard  by 
Nero  in  person.  If  the  affirmative  be  chosen,  this  first  trial  must 
have  taken  place  before  Nero's  depai'ture  for  Greece  in  the  spring  of 
A.D.  66,  which  seems  the  earliest  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  it. 
Then  comes  the  question,  what  interval  is  to  be  allowed  between 
this  first  trial  and  the  Apostle's  martyrdom  ?  For  this  we  have  no 
decisive  data.  While  the  tone  of  the  Epistle  denotes  Paul's  certain 
expectation  of  the  issue,  his  urgency  for  Timothy  to  come  before 
winter  implies  the  probability  of  considerable  delay.  It  must  be 
left  undecided  whether  Nero  passed  sentence  on  the  Apostle  before 
departing  for  Greece,  or  whether  Paul  received  the  martyr's  crown 
while  that  of  Olympia  was  bestowed  by  flattery  on  the  prince ;  and 
whether  he  was  executed  with  or  without  another  trial.^ 

§  12.  The  interval,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  exhibits  the  Apostle 
to  us  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  his  life,  as  "  a  pattern 
to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  Christ  to  life  everlasting." 
Deeply  feeling,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pain  and  indignity  of  his  bonds, 
he  was  still  more  deeply  tried  by  a  sense  of  loneliness.  Crescens 
and  Titus  had  been  sent  on  missions  to  Galatia  and  Dalmatia; 
Tychicus  was  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy;  and,  when 
there  remained  with  him  only  Luke  and  Demas,  the  latter  forsook 
him,  "  having  loved  the  present  world,"  and  departed  for  Thessa- 


they  may  only  denote  oppobition  to  Paul's 
teadiing  at  Ephesus,  may  just  as  well  refer 
to  vehement  contention  against  him  on  his 
triaL  Indeed,  if  we  rightly  infer  f^om 
verse  14  that  the  charge  was  made  by 
Alexander,  it  follows,  according  to  the 
rules  of  procedure,  that  he  sustained  it  in 
person  at  Rome.  He  had  perhaps  returned 
to  Ephesus,  when  Paul  wrote,  to  collect 
further  evidence,  and,  as  Paul  bad  reason 


to  believe*  with  the  design  of  preferring  a 
charge  against  Timothy  (ver.  15). 

»  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  lY. 

»«  I  Pet.  V.  8:  oomp.  Ps.  vli.  2,  xxiL  21, 
Ivii.  4. 

i<»  If  we  adopt  the  traditional  date  of 
June  29th,  and  also  the  tradition  that  Paul 
suffered  under  Nero,  the  date  of  Ajy,  68 
is  clearly  too  late ;  since  Nero's  own  death 
took  place  on  June  9th  of  that  year. 
2  A  2 
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lonica.^^  But  there  was  another  who  had  repented  ot  his  former 
desertion ;  and  Paul  now  desires  the  ministry  of  Markj^^*  while  he 
looks  to  Timothy  ahove  all  for  his  remaining  comfort  upon  earth. 

There  seems  to  he  a  deeper  meaning  than  has  usually  heen 
ohserved  in  these  repeated  and  urgent  invitations  to  Timothy.  If 
any  one  should  be  tempted  to  discover  an  element  of  selfishness  in 
the  willingness  of  Paul  to  expose  so  attached  a  friend  to  the  dangers 
of  Rome,  we  will  not  say  merely  that  the  peril  was  probably  equally 
great  at  Ephesus — especially  from  the  machinations  of  Alexander — 
but  that  Paul  seems  to  invite  Timothy  to  Rome  expressly  to  con- 
front its  dangers.  "His  own  son  in  the  faith"  had  not  only  to 
render  the  last  ministrations  to  a  father,  and  to  receive  that  father's 
last  counsels ;  but  to  see  him  "  finish  his  course  with  joy,*'  that  he 
might "  arm  himself  with  the  like  mind."  There  comes  to  all  a 
time  when  the  chief  work  of  life  is  to  prepare  for  death ;  and  it 
seems  most  probable  that  Timothy  would  not  long  survive  the  blow 
aimed  at  Paul,  or  at  least  that  he  would  be  in  constant  danger  of 
martyrdom  from  a  popular  tumult  or  a  new  outbreak  of  persecu- 
tion.*^ An  attentive  reader  will  observe  how  closely  the  admoni- 
tions to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry  are  connected  with  exhorta- 
tions to  endure  hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  how 
the  glorious  principles  which  sustained  the  Apostle  in  the  prospect  of 
martyrdom  are  stated  for  the  very  purpose  of  fortifying  the  disciple. 
"  Be  not  thou  ashamed  of  the  testimony  (to  fjtaprOpiov)  of  our  Lord, 
nor  of  me  his  prisoner ;  but  be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the 
Gospel,  according  to  the  power  of  God."    "  If  we  be  dead  with 


»<w  2  Tim.  Iv.  9-11. 

"  Look  in,  and  see  Christ's  dtosen  saint 
In  triumph  vear  his  Christ-like  chain ; 
Mo  fear  lest  he  shoald  swerve  or  &int ; 
'His life  is  Christ, his  death  is  gain.'* 

"  Two  eonvetia,  vatching  by  his  side. 
Alike  his  lore  and  greetings  share ; 
LVKX,  the  beloved,  the  sick  soul's  guide, 
And  DxBiAS,  named  in  falt'ring  prayer.t 

"  Pass  a  few  ywirs— look  in  once  more— 
The  saint  id  in  his  bonds  again ; 
Save  that  his  hopes  more  boldly  soar, 
He  and  his  lot  unchanged  remain. 

"  But  only  Luke  is  with  him  now : — 
Alas,  that  even  the  martyr's  cell. 
Heaven's  very  gate,  should  scope  allow 
For  the  fidse  world's  seducing  spell." 

Chbistian  Yeab.    St.  LvJu. 

'<»  2  Tim.  Iv.  11. 

13«  The  fact  itself  is  involved  in  the 
general  obscnritv  of  the  post-apostolic  age. 
The  theory  which  finds  in  Heb.  xiiL  23  an 
indication  that  Timothy  shared  St.  Paul's 
last  imprisonment,  and  was  released  from  it 
by  the  death  of  Nero,  is  quite  inadmissible 


•Phil,  i  21. 


t  Col.  iv.  14. 


on  our  view  of  the  authorship  and  date  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Ecclesiasacal 
tradition  makes  him  continue  to  act  as 
bishop  of  EphesuB,  till  he  died  a  martyr's 
death  under  Domitian  or  Nerva.  He 
protested,  it  is  said,  against  the  license  and 
frenzy  of  the  festival  of  Artemis ;  and  the 
infuriated  mob  put  him  to  death  with 
clubs  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  14 ;  Niceph.  H.  E. 
ili.  11).  But,  besides  the  little  dependence 
to  be  placed  on  these  accounts,  the  story 
comes  into  collision,  not  only  with  the 
traditions  about  St.  John's  relations  to  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  but  with  the  evidence 
of  the  Apocalypse  itself.  That  Tfanotby 
should  have  remained  bishop  of  the  church 
at  Ephesus  without  any  allusion  to  his 
name  in  the  Epistle  to  that  Ghurdi  (to  say 
nothing  of  John's  General  Epistle)  seems 
almost  as  incredible  as  the  wild  hypothesis 
that  he  vxu  the  "  angel  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus,"  who  shares  John's  reproof  to  the 
Church  for  leaving  thefa*  first  love  (Rev. 
iL  1).    Comp.  chap.  xx.  (  2a 
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Him  we  shall  also  live  with  Him :  if  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign 
with  Him :  if  we  deny  Him,  He  al^  will  deny  ns."  Such  are  the 
last  counsels  of  the  spiritual  father  to  the  son  whom  he  desired  to 
be  his  follower  in  all  things,  even  to  the  martyr's  death,  that  so  he 
might  share  with  him  the  martyr's  crown. 

And  how  these  principles  sustained  the  Apostle's  own  mind,  and 
put  the  climax  to  the  moral  grandeur  and  spiritual  glory  of  his 
career,  can  be  told  in  no  words  except  his  own.  The  contrast  is 
indeed  striking  between  the  Epistles  written  during  his  former  im- 
prisonment and  this  last  letter  to  Timothy.  Then,  even  while 
brought  face  to  face  with  death,  and  desiring  it  as  gain,  he  looks  back 
to  the  world,  in  which  he  had  yet  much  to  do  for  Christ ;  and  he 
feels  too  that  his  own  spiritual  life  is  not  yet  perfect : — "  Brethren, 
/  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do, 
foi^etting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forward  unto 
those  things  that  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  ^^  But  now  his  work  is 
done ;  the  last  tie  of  service  that  bound  him  to  the  world  is  severed ; 
the  goal  to  which  he  had  pressed  forward  is  within  his  reach : — 
"  /  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,^^  I  have  finished  my 
COURSE,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  For  the  rest,  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
the  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge 
shall  give  me  at  that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  hut  unto  all  them 
also  that  love  his  appearing,^  ^^  The  last  words  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  Apostle's  course :  he  ends,  as  he  began,  "  a  pattern  for 
them  that  should  hereafter  believe  on  Christ."  We  may  well  be 
content,  though  our  curiosity  about  the  precise  time  and  maimer  of 
his  departure  remain  unsatisfied,  when  we  have  this  last  view  of 
him  in  his  own  writings : — "  The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every 
evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom :  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen."  ^ 

§  13.  We  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
that  St.  Paul  was  beheaded  at  Rome  during  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion. The  earliest  allusion  to  his  death  is  in  the  same  passage  of 
Clemens  Romanus  which  has  been  quoted  as  the  authority  for  his 
.journey  to  the  West : — "  Having  gone  to  the  boundary  of  the  West, 
and  borne  witness  before  the  governors,  he  was  thus  released  from 
the  world."  *^  The  next  authorities  are  those  quoted  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  Eusebius,  the  contemporary  of  Constantine  the 
Great  ;"^ — Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (a.d.  180),  says  that  Peter 


!<»  Phil.  lii.  13, 14. 

i<'^More  exactly,  /  have  completed  the 
glorious  contest,  rhv  ayuva  rw  KoXhv 
riyuvurfiat,,  one  of  Paul's  welUknown  me- 
taphors from  the  Grecian 


lOT  2  Tim.  iii.  6-8.         >««  2  Tim.  iv.  18. 
i»  'Ewi  rh  rtfifia  t^?  Bvvum  ikButv  ical 
fiaprupf^iras    eirt    rStv    riyovfjievatv,    ovriuf 

iw  Hist.  Eod.  ii.  26. 
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and  Paul  went  to  Italy,  and  taught  there  together,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  about  the  same  time: — Caius,  a  learned  presbyter  of 
Rome,  supposed  to  be  writing  within  the  2nd  century,  names  the 
grave  of  St.  Peter  on  the  Vatican,  and  that  of  St.  Paul  on  the  road 
to  Ostia.  Eusebius  himself  entirely  adopts  the  tradition  that  St. 
Paul  was  beheaded  under  Nero  at  Pome.  The  next  testimony  in 
importance  is  that  of  Tertullian  (early  in  the  3rd  century),  who 
says  that  at  Rome  **  Peter  was  confoimed  to  the  passion  of  the  Lord ; 
Paul  was  crowned  with  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist."^"  The 
Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  under  Nero  at  Rome,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  which  is  the  earliest  autho- 
rity for  the  date.  The  twofold  event  is  placed  under  the  year  2083 
from  the  birth  of  Abraham,  Olymp.  211.  4,  and  the  13th  year  of 
Nero,  data  which,  though  not  free  from  difficulties  of  interpretation, 
point  to  A.D.  67.^^  Jerome  (about  a.d.  480)  places  the  event  in  the 
14th  of  Nero ;  but  he  probably  means  the  13th,  being  misled  by  an 


111  De  PrcBBcript.  Hceret  36.  "  Petnis 
passion!  dominlcse  adaequ&tur,  Paulus  Jo- 
hannis  exitu  coronatur." 

11*  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  The  Chronicon 
of  Eusebius  (the  Greek  text  of  which 
is  lost)  exists  in  two  forms;  the  Latin 
version  of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  Armenian 
Version  which  was  discovered  at  Con- 
stanthiople.  and  published  in  1818.  The 
era  adopted  by  Eusebius  is  the  Birth  of 
Abraham,  which  he  places  in  B.C.  2016, 
reckoning  hisj,  years  from  the  autumnal 
equinox.  Side  by  side  with  these  years 
are  placed  the  Olympiads,  the  Era  of 
which  is  Midsummer  b.c.  YY6.  This  differ- 
ence of  a  quarter  of  a  year  between  the 


two  eras  is  dealt  with  in  two  different 
ways  in  the  two  Versions.  Both  make  the 
beginning  of  each  Olympic  year  coincide 
with  an  Abrahamic  year ;  but  Jerome 
marks  the  Olympic  year  at  the  Eusebian 
year  in  -which  it  began,  the  Armenian  at 
that  in  which  it  ended :  the  former  begins 
the  Olympic  year  a  quarter  too  late;  the 
latter  anticipates  the  next  Olympic  year  by 
three  quarters  of  a  year :  and  the  Olym- 
piads of  the  Armenian  are  always  a  year 
behind  those  of  Jerome.  CUnton  considers 
that  the  notation  of  Jerome  is  that  of  Euse- 
bius. The  following  Table  exhibits  the 
correspondence  for  the  four  years  over 
which  the  present  question  ranges : — 


B.C. 

Qr. 

^" 

Ann.  Neron. 

Euseb. 
Ann.  Ab. 

Hieron. 
Olymp. 

Arm. 
Olymp. 

Olymp. 
(true.) 

A.U.C. 

65 

1. 
2. 
S. 

Jan.l 
Apr.  1 
July  1 

i' 

2ii.i 

818 

4. 

Oct.    1 

XII.  from  Oct.  IS 

2081 

211.1 

211.2 

66 

1. 
2. 
S. 

Jan.   1 
Apr.  1 
July  1 

211.2 

819 

4. 

Oct.    1 

Xm.    „   Oct  13 

8062 

2ii.2 

211.3 

67 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Jan.    1 
Apr.   1 
July  1 

211.3 

820 

4. 

Oct    1 

XIV.     n    Oct  13 

2083 

211.3 

211.4 

68 

1. 
2. 
8. 

Jan.    1 
Apr.  1 
July  1 

Ob.           Jane  9 

2ii.4 

821 

4. 

Oct.    1 

2084 

211.4 

212.1 

The  apparent  discrepancy  still  left  be-  i  "  13th  of  Nero"  into  the  Uth,  or  deduct  one 

tween  this  Table  and  the  statement  quoted  |  from  his  other  figures.    The  latter  is  pre- 

in  the  text  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  *  ferable,  as  the  traditional  date  of  June  29th, 

Eusebius  places  the  accession  of  Nero  one  in  the  14th  of  Nero  (b,c.  68),  would  place 

yeftr  too  Is^e ;  and  we  must  either  alter  his  the  martyrdom  after  Nero's  death.. 


A.D.  66. 
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error  in  the  Chronicle,  which  he  translated :  he  also  specifies  the 
mode  and  place  of  St.  Paul's  death  and  burial."'  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  *  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul'  states  that  he  was  beheaded 
under  Nero,  on  June  29th,"*  in  the  36th  year  from  the  Passion  of  the 
Saviour,  330  years  before  the  time  at  which  he  himself  wrote,  which 
was  in  the  4th  consulship  of  Honorius  and  the  3rd  consulship  of 
Arcadius,  a.d.  396,  which  would  bring  us  to  a.d.  66;  and  this 
agrees  with  Epiphanius,  who  places  it  in  the  12th  of  Nero.  The 
choice  seems  to  lie  between  66  and  67  :  Mr.  Lewin  adopts  the  former. 
The  mode  of  St.  Paul's  death,  by  simple  beheading  (without  scourg- 
ing), which  was  the  military  form  of  execution  at  this  time,^"  was 
doubtless  the  last  privilege  of  his  citizenship.  Like  his  master,  he 
suffered  "  without  the  gate,"  on  the  busy  road  leading  to  the  port  of 
Ostia ;  probably  under  the  shadow  of  the  sepulchral  pyramid  of  Caius 
Oestius,  which  now  overhangs  the  Protestant  cemetery.'" 

§  14.  Personal  Appearance  and  Character  of  St,  Paul. — We  have 
no  very  trustworthy  sources  of  information  as  to  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  St.  Paul.  Those  which  we  have  are  referred  to  and  quoted 
in  Conybeare  and  Howson."''  They  are  the  early  pictures  and 
mosaics  described  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  passages  from  Malalas, 
Nicephorus,  and  the  apocryphal  Acta  Pauli  et  Theclas}^^  They  all 
agree  in  ascribing  to  the  Apostle  a  short  stature,  a  long  face  with 
high  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  close  and  prominent  eyebrows.  Other 
characteristics  mentioned  are  baldness,  gray  eyes,  a  clear  complexion, 
and  a  winning  expression.  Of  his  temperament  and  character  St. 
Paul  is  himself  the  best  painter.  His  speeches  and  letters  convey  to 
us,  as  we  read  them,  the  truest  impressions  of  those  qualities  which 
helped  to  make  him  The  Great  Apostle.  We  perceive  the  warmth 
and  ardour  of  his  nature,  his  deeply  affectionate  disposition,  the  ten- 
derness of  his  sense  of  honour,  the  courtesy  and  personal  dignity  of 
his  bearing,  his  perfect  fearlessness,  his  heroic  endurance ;  we  perceive 
the  rare  combination  of  subtlety,  tenacity,  and  versatility  in  his  in- 


"»  CataX.  Script,  art.  "PauluB":— "Hlc 
igitur  xiv«  Neronis  anno  (eodem  die  quo 
Petrus)  Uomie  pro  Chrlsto  capite  tnincatus 
sepultusque  est  in  vift  Ostiensi."  As  to 
the  error  of  a  year,  see  the  preceding  Note. 

"♦This  day,  from  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Jerome,  that  the  two  Apostles 
suffered  at  the  same  time,  is  marked  in  the 
ecclesiastical  calendar  as  St  Peter's. 

11^  See  Conybeare  and  Howson,  it  596, 
note  4. 

u"  See  the  reflections  on  this  coincidence 
in  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii.  697.  As 
to  the  plcKe  of  St.  Paul's  execution,  Dr. 
Howson  observes  that  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  send  prisoners,  whose  death  might 


attract  too  much  notice  at  Rome,  to  some 
distance  from  the  city,  under  a  military 
escort,  for  execution.  Wieseler  compares 
the  execution  of  Calpumius  Galerianus  at 
the  40th  milestone  from  the  city  on  the 
Appian  Way  (Tac.  HiH.  iv.  11,  a.d.  70). 
The  great  basilica  of  St.  Paul  now  stands 
outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  on  the  road  to 
Ostia,  in  commemoration  of  his  martyr- 
dom, and  the  Foita  Ostiensis  (In  the  pre- 
sent Aurelianic  wall)  is  called  the  Gate 
of  St.  ratU.  The  traditional  spot  of  the 
martyrdom  Is  the  trefontane,  not  for  from 
the  Basilica. 

"7  Vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  end. 

»»•  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  197. 
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tellect ;  we  perceive  also  a  practical  wisdom  which  we  should  have 
associated  with  a  cooler  temperament,  and  a  tolerance  which  is 
seldom  united  with  such  impetuous  convictions.  And  the  principle 
which  harmonized  all  these  endowments  and  directed  them  to  a 
practical  end  was,  beyond  dispute,  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Personal  allegiance  to  Christ  as  to  a  living 
Master,  with  a  growing  insight  into  the  relation  of  Christ  to  each  man 
and  to  the  world,  carried  the  Apostle  forwards  on  a  straight  course 
through  every  vicissitude  of  personal  fortunes  and  amidst  the  various 
habits  of  thought  which  he  had  to  encounter.  The  conviction  that 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  a  Gospel  concerning  a  Lord  and  Deli- 
verer of  men  was  what  sustained  and  purified  his  love  for  his  own 
people,  whilst  it  created  in  him  such  a  love  for  mankind  that  he 
only  knew  himself  as  the  servant  of  others  for  Christ's  sake. 

It  would  also  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  attempt  to 
exhibit  the  traces  of  St.  Paul's  Apostolic  work  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  But  there  is  one  indication,  so  exceptional  as  to  deserve 
special  mention,  which  shows  that  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  reconciling  it  with  a  true  Judaism,  was 
very  early  felt.  Thi«  is  in  the  apocryphal  work  called  the.  Cle- 
mentines (to,  KXiy/ieWia),  supposed  to  be  written  before  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century.  These  curious  compositions  contain  direct  assaults 
(for  though  the  name  is  not  given,  the  references  are  plain  and  un- 
disguised) upon  the  authority  and  the  character  of  St.  Paul.  St. 
Peter  is  represented  as  the  true  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of 
^he  Jews,  and  St.  Paul  is  6  ix^pos  dvBpioiros,  who  opposes  St.  Peter 
and  St.  James.  The  portions  of  the  Clementines  which  illustrate 
the  writer's  view  of  St.  Paul  will  be  found  in  Stanley's  Corinth- 
tans  ;  ^*8  and  an  account  of  the  whole  work,  with  references  to  the 
treatises  of  Schliemann  and  Baur,  in  Gieseler.^ 

§  15.  In  direct  contradiction  to  these  malicious  figments,  the 
latest  evidence  of  Scripture  and  the  testimony  of  the  early  Church 
exhibit  the  two  chief  Apostles  as  true  fellow-labourers  in  the 
work  of  their  common  Lord,  and  "in  their  death  not  divided.'* 
Their  harmonious  working  had  been  thoroughly  established  by  the 
celebrated  agreement  made  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  one  should  go  to 
the  Jews  and  the  other  to  the  Gentiles ;  "^  nor  was  it  iiiterrupted 
even  by  that  painful  collision  at  Antioch,  when  Peter  submitted  to 
Paul's  reproof  for  his  weak  compliance  with  the  Judaizers.^  From 
that  time  to  his  death,  all  that  we  learn  of  St.  Peter  in  the  New 


i»  Introd.  to  2  Cor. 

^Ecd.  Hist.  i.  $  58.  These  remarka 
are  from  the  article  Paul,  by  the  Rev. 
Llewellyn  Davies,  in  the  Dictionary  oftlte 
BiUe,  the  most  important  parts  of  which 


have  been  incorporated  with  the  chapters 
of  this  work  relating  to  Sl  PauL 

i«  See  chap,  xv.,  $  11. 

122  See  chap,  xv.,  J  20. 
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Testament  is  the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  his  own  Epistles. 
Indeed  the  consecutive  history  of  his  part  in  the  foundation  of 
Christianity  ceases  with  his  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  prison 
where  he  lay  condemned  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa.^ 

The  special  work  assigned  to  him  by  the  symbol  of  the  keys  was 
now  completed.  He  had  founded  the  Church,  opened  its  gates  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  distinctly  laid  down  the  conditions  of  admis- 
sion. Almost  direct  from  his  prison  door  he  left  Jerusalem,  but  we 
are  not  told  whither  he  went :  certainly  not  to  Rome,  where  there 
are  no  traces  of  his  presence  before  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He 
probably  remained  in  Judaea,  visiting  and  confirming  the  Churches : 
some  old  but  not  trustworthy  traditions  represent  him  as  preaching 
in  Caesarea  and  other  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine.  He 
makes  one  more  appearance  in  the  Acts  at  the  "  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem," where  he  took  the  lead  in  the  discussion,  urging  the  great 
principle,  established  by  the  case  of  Cornelius,  that  purifying  faith 
and  saving  grace  remove  all  distinction  between  believers.  His 
arguments,  adopted  and  enforced  by  James,  decided  that  question  at 
once  and  for  ever.  But  he  exercised,  on  this  occasion,  none  of  the 
powers  which  Romanists  hold  to  be  inalienably  attached  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  He  did  not  preside  at  the  meeting,  he  neither  sum- 
moned nor  dismissed  it ;  he  neither  collected  the  suffrages  nor  pro- 
nounced the  decision.  He  retained  that  personal  but  unofficial 
priority  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Christ ;  but  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  James.^** 

The  silence  of  the  Scripture  narrative  concerning  Peter,  from  this 
point  onwards,  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  plan  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  As  each  step  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  is  completed, 
the  agent — Peter,  John,  or  Philip — recedes  from  view,  just  as  Paul 
himself  does  after  his  last  testimony  to  the  Jews  at  Rome.  The 
two  great  movements  by  which  Christianity  was  launched  among 
the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  being  fairly  started,  the  detailed  progress 
of  the  work  is  not  pursued,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  acts  of  the 
other  Apostles  find  no  place  in  the  history.  Peter  was  probably 
employed,  for  the  most  part,  in  building  up  and  completing  the 
organisation  of  the  churches  in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  districts. 
Beyond  these  limits,  his  name  is  associated  by  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition with  the  churches  of  Corinth,  Antioch,  and  Rome,  but  with 
no  others.^    The  evidence  of  his  having  been  at  Corinth  between 


128  See  chap,  xv.,  $  4. 

12*  Accordingly  St  Paul  names  James 
before  Cephas  and  John  in  his  accomit  of 
the  conference  which  probably  took  place 
at  this  time  (GaL  ii.  9). 

125  The  church  of  Alexandria  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Mark  after 


Peter's  death.  It  is  an  important  fiEict,  as 
bearing  upon  the  Bomish  claim  of  supre- 
macy in  right  of  Peter,  that  St.  Leo  repre- 
sents the  relation  of  St.  Peter  to  Antioch 
as  precisely  the  same  in  which  he  stood  to 
Rome  (^Epiit.  92). 

'Z   A   3 
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St.  Paul's  first  labours  there  and  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  is  very  strong ;  ^  but  the  reference  to  parties  who 
claimed  Peter,  ApoUos,  Paul,  and  even  Christ,  as  their  chiefs,  in- 
volves no  opposition  between  the  Apostles  themselves,  such  as  the 
fabulous  Clementines  and  modem  infidelity  assume. 

§  16.  Next  comes  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  which  is  addressed  "  to  the  elect  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  ^7 
of  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,"  that  is,  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  except  some  of  the  central  parts,  and  the  sea- 
board south  of  the  Taurus.  Whether  Peter  himself  actually  visited 
these  countries  is  very  doubtful,  from  the  absence  of  any  personal 
reminiscences  and  salutations  in  the  Epistle.  But  there  is  one  word 
which  fixes  the  place  from  which  the  Epistle  was  written,  if  at  least 
we  take  that  word  in  its  literal  significance : — "  The  Church  that  is 
at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,  saluteth  you."^  If  we 
suppose  that  Peter  was  visiting  his  Jewish  brethren  of  the  Eastern 
Dispersion,  there  is  no  place  which  he  would  be  more  likely  to  make 
the  goal  and  head-quarters  of  such  a  tour.  Babylon  was  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  a  chief  seat  of 
Jewish  culture.  Under  the  tolerant  rule  of  the  Parthians,  the  Jewish 
families  there  formed  a  separate  and  wealthy  community ;  and  thence 
they  had  spread  to  many  of  the  districts  of  Asia  Minor  to  which  the 
Epistle  was  addressed.  Their  intercourse  with  Judsea  was  uninter- 
rupted ;  and  their  language,  probably  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Na- 
batean,  must  have  borne  a  near  affinity  to  the  Gralilean  dialect. 
Christianity  certainly  made  considerable  progress  at  an  early  time 
in  that  and  the  adjoining  districts ;  and  the  prevailing  Petrine  tone 
of  the  great  Christian  schools  at  Edessa  and  Nisibis  is  supposed  by 
some  to  indicate  the  Apostle  as  their  founder. 


1*  The  following  are  the  chief  points  of 
evidence : — (1.)  The  allusions  to  Peter  in 
ihe  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (2.) 
Inferences  drawn  from  the  statements  of 
Clemens  Bomanus  (Eput.  I.  ad  Corintli. 
c.  4).  (3.)  The  positive  assertion  of  Dio- 
nysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (a.d.  ISO  at  the 
latest),  a  m^n  of  excellent  ju<]^ment,  who 
was  not  likely  to  be  misinformed,  nor  to 
make  such  an  assertion  lightly  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  the  bishop  and  church  of  Rome. 

127  I  Pet.  i.  1.  ewAficTor?  irofitiri^T^fjiOii 
6ia<r«ropas.  It  is  the  almost  universal 
opinion  of  ancient  and  modern  commenta- 
tors, that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  He- 
brew converts;  but  several  passages  are 
evidently  addressed  to  the  Gentile  members 
of  the  same  churches;  as  1  Pet.  14,  18, 
ii.  9,  10. 

1*  1  Pet  V.  13 :   'Ao-ird^fTai  vfiai  17   iv 


"BafivXSivt,  ovveKXeKTrj :  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  €KK\.ri<rCa  is  the  word  to  be 
understood,  though  some  commentators 
have  fancifully  taken  it  to  mean  Peter's 
wife  (comp.  e/cAcifT^  in  2  John  i,  where 
some  again  suppose  a  church  to  be  meant). 
Origen  (ap.  Euseb.  iii.  1),  who  is  followed 
by  Epiphanius  {ffcp.r.  xxvii.)  and  Jerome 
(Catal.  c.  1),  seems  merely  to  have  drawn 
the  Inference  from  the  Epistle  itself— «««)- 
puKcVac  eoiKfv.  The  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  ancient  commentators,  that 
Rome — the  mystical  Babylon — is  meant, 
has  been  adopted  and  maintained  with 
great  ingenuity,  and  some  very  strong 
ailments  by  SchaflF,  Neander,  Steiger,  De 
Wette,  and  Wieseler.  Besides,  however, 
the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  literal 
sense,  there  is  the  almost  certain  fact,  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  not  yet  written. 
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§  17.  But  a  more  important  indication  than  that  of  place  is  found 
in  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  with  Peter  when  he  wrote  this 
Epistle,  SUvanus  and  Mark?^  The  close  connection  of  both  with 
Paul  furnishes  evidence  of  intercourse  between  the  two  Apostles, 
though  severed  by  the  distance  between  the  capitals  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  world.  Of  Silvanus  we  have  lost  sight,  since  we  saw 
him  as  the  companion  of  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey ;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  how  he  came  to  be  in  Peter's  company. 
The  case  of  Mabk  is  clearer ;  for  he  was  with  Paul  in  his  first  impri- 
sonment at  Rome,  and  he  was  then  contemplating  a  journey  to  Asia 
Minor.^  This  intention  was  no  doubt  fulfilled,  since  we  find  him 
afterwards  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus.^^  The  interval  is  just  the 
time  at  which  all  indications  concur  to  place  Peter's  First  Epistle, 
and  consequently  Mark's  companionship  with  him ;  ^  and  the  in- 
ference is  highly  probable,  that  Mark  was  the  bearer  of  communica- 
tions from  Paul  to  Peter.  The  hypothesis  that  Silvanus  also  had 
been  sent  by  Paul  from  Rome  to  visit  the  Asiatic  churches,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  joint  founder,  and  so  had  gone  on  to  join  Peter  at 
Babylon,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the 
Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  subsequent  to  the  second  circuit. 
Others  think  that  he  visited  the  Asiatic  churches  in  his  character  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Chur«h  of  Jerusalem,^^  and  then  joined 
Pet«r  at  Babylon. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  deeply  significant,  that,  when  Peter 
wrote  this  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  the  Eastern  dispersion, 
two  of  Paul's  companions  were  his  intimate  associates,  and  one  of 
them  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  which  its  writer  intended  as  a  mani- 
festo  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  grace  of  God.  "By  Silvanus,  a 
faithful  brother  unto  you,  as  I  account  him,  I  have  written  briefly, 
exhorting  and  testifying  that  this  is  the  true  grdce  of  God  wherein 
ye  stand."  '•*  This  distinctly  Pauline  phrase  "*  sums  up  what  has 
been  called  the  Pauline  element  running  throughout  the  whole 
Epistle ;  and,  though  the  epithet  jars  upon  the  ear — as  if  it  could 
be  supposed  that  the  Apostles  .taught  different  versions  of  the  one 


i»  1  Pet.  V.  12, 13. 

»»  Col.  iv.  10 ;  Phllem.  24. 

"I  2  Tim.  Iv.  11. 

i8«  Concerning  Mark's  connect!' n  with 
Peter,  and  the  writing  of  his  Gospel  under 
the  Apostle's  supervision,  see  further  in  the 
((Ttpplemental  chapter  on  the  Apostles  and 
Evangeli>ts 

'33  Acts  XV.  22.  In  this  character  Silas 
must  have  been  well  known  t»>  Peter,  even 
before  his  intimacy  with  Paul:  a  fact 
which  seems  to  negative  the  inference 
sometimes  drawn  from  the  words,  in  Xoyi- 


^o/ttat  (1  Pet  V.  12:  "as  I  suppose,"  A.V.), 
which  seem  to  be  really  an  emphatic  form 
of  commendation,  •*  /  (vr.count  him  a  faith- 
ful brother  to  you ;  do  you  confide  in  him 
as  he  deserves."  These  words,  however, 
go  far  to  support  the  idea  that  Silas,  as  the 
representative  of  Pauline  teaching,  had  met 
with  some  of  that  opposition  from  the 
Jewish  churches  of  the  dittpersioD,  which 
it  was  one  object  of  the  Kpistle  to  correct. 

>«  I  Pet  V.  12. 

13S  Besides  many  other  passages,  see  espe- 
cially Acts  XX.  24 ;  1  Oor.  xv.  1. 
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Gospel — the  Epistle  may  well  be  designated  as  Peter's  iettimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  taught  by  Paul. 

This  object,  which  Peter  distinctly  affirms  in  the  Second  Epistle,^^ 
may  be  traced  as  clearly  in  the  First  as  if  Paul  had  been  named  in  , 
both;  and  it  is  a  glorious  exhibition  of  the  unity  of  Christian 
doctrine  that,  while  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  is  doing  battle 
with  the  Judaizers,  the  Apostle  of  the  Jews  cuts  them  off  from 
their  fovourite  appeal  from  Paul  to  his  superior  authority.  This 
character  is  plainly  seen  both  in  the  general  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  and  in  particular  points  of  style  and  phraseology.  Some- 
times, indeed,  we  might  fancy  the  positions  of  the  two  Apostles 
interchanged.  The  Apostle  of  the  circumcision  says  not  a  word  of 
the  perpetual  obligation,  the  dignity,  or  even  the  bearings,  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  There  are,  in  fact,  more  traces  of  what  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  called  Judaizing  views,  more  of  sympathy  with  national 
hopes,  not  to  say  prejudices,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and 
Gralatians,  than  in  this  of  Peter.  This  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, as  shewing  how  utterly  opposed  was  the  teaching  of  the 
original  Apostles,  whom  St.  Peter  certainly  represents,  to  that 
Judaistio  narrowness  which  speculative  rationalism  has  imputed  to 
all  the  early  followers  of  Christ,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Paul. 

§  18.  The  resemblances  of  style  and  expression  present  a  curious 
problem,  to  which  Peter  himself  has  given  us  the  key.  "Even 
as  our  beloved  brother  Paul,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him, 
hath  written  unto  you;  as  also  in  all  his  Epistles,  speaking  in 
them  of  these  things ;  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  also 
the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction."  ^  This  celebrated 
passage,  the  very  keystone  of  apostolic  evidence  to  the  divine  authority 
of  aU  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  by  inference  of  the  other  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  Old, — gives  at  the  same 
time  the  clearest  exhibition  of  an  Apostle  applying  his  ordinary 
human  intelligence  to  the  study  of  those  Scriptures.  The  "un- 
lettered layman"^  of  Galilee,  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
admired  deeply  the  wisdom  granted  to  Paul,  while,  by  the  spiritual 
discernment  given  to  himself,  he  grappled  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
arguments.    But  we  may  be  sure  that  this  was  not  accomplished, 

other  books  of  the  New  Testunent  that 
were  already  written  (incltided,  like  the 
Epistles,  in  the  phrase  the  other  Scripturaf), 
were  regarded  as  parts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
So  early  do  we  trace  the  formation  of  the 
New  Testament  Canon  by  a  prc^^ress  of 
vital  growth,  not  of  arbitrary  selection. 

'"*  Acts  iv.  13,  aypafifiarot  xal  tdtwrvu 
seems  to  mean  iffnorant  of  vabbinical  Ion, 


»»  2  Peter  iii.  16. 

w  2  Peter  iil.  16, 16.  The  specific  doc- 
trine here  quoted  from  St  Paul — ^that  "  the 
long-suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation  " — 
is  found  in  the  Ji^pistle  to  tht  Romans 
(ii.  4) ;  an  interesting  confirmation  of 
what  is  implied  in  the  context,  that  all 
Paul's  Epistles  were  in  general  circulation 
throughout  the  churches,  and,  with  the 


A.D.  e5  (?). 
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even  by  Peter,  without  that  careful  reading,  "  whereby,"  Paul  him- 
self had  written,  "  ye  mj^y  understand  my  knowledge  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ/'  ^  What  a  suggestive  picture :  Peter  perusing  FauTa 
JEpisUes  I  Such  an  attentive  study,  pursued  with  an  anxiety  to  clear 
up  the  doubts  at  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  might  stumble, 
could  not  but  leave  its  mark  on  Peter's  style. 

Nor  can  we  think  that  he  would  despise  the  aid  of  Paul's  com- 
panion, the  Hellenist  Silvanus,  whose  name  was  joined  with  Paul's 
in  the  superscription  of  some  of  these  very  Epistles,"*^  and  in  the 
declaration  of  the  Gospel  taught  by  the  Apostl^.^*^  The  mere  words 
"  by  Silvanus  I  havp  written  to  you  "  refer,  according  to  usage,  to 
the  bearer  rather  than  the  writer  or  amanuensis  of  the  Epistle ;  but 
they  may  include  the  latter  meaning.  At  all  events,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Silvanus,  considering  his  rank,  character,  and  special 
connection  with  those  churches  and  with  their  great  Apostle  and 
founder,  would  be  consulted  by  St.  Peter  throughout,  and  that  they 
would  read  together  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  especially  those  to  the 
Asiatic  churches.  Thus  a  Pauline  colouring  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Epistle  partly  unconsciously,  but  in  some  passages 
amounting  to  a  studied  imitation  of  St.  Paul's  representations  of 
Christian  truth.  The  early  writers  inform  us  that  Peter  employed 
interpreters ;  ^**  nor  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  his  position 
and  character  in  the  supposition  that  Silvanus,  perhaps  also  Mark, 
may  have  assisted  him  in  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  suggested 
to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  thus,  at  any  rate,  a  not  un- 
satisfactory solution  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  correspondences, 
both  of  style  and  modes  of  thought,  in  the  writings  of  two  Apostles 
who  dififered  so  widely  in  gifts  and  acquirements."*  For  the  rest, 
the  objects  of  the  Epistle  are,  to  comfort  and  strengthen  the 
Christians  in  a  season  of  severe  trial ;  to  enforce  the  practical  and 
spiritual  duties  involved  in  their  calling :  and  to  warn  them  against 
the  special  temptations  attached  to  their  position.^** 

§  19.  The  whole  tone  of  St.  Peter's  First  Epistle  is  that  of  a  man 
advanced  in  life,  and  approaching  the  end  of  his  career.    Thus  far. 


"*  Eph.  lil.  4,  Svi/a<r0c  avayiyvtoa-KOvrts 
valval.  Ob^rve  the  verbal  connection 
with  the  Bvav6riTa  of  St.  Peter. 

»«  1  These,  i.  1 ;  2  Thesa.  L  1. 

i«  2  Cor.  1. 19. 

1^  Basilides,  an  early  Gnostic,  professed 
to  derive  his  system  from  Glaudas,  one  of 
these  interpreten.  This  shows  at  least  the 
impression  that  tiie  Apostle  did  not  im« 
derstand  Greek,  or  did  not  speak  it  with 
fluency.  Connected  with  this  view  is  the 
explanation  of  the  differences  of  style  be- 
tween Peter's  First  and  Second  Epistles  by 
bupposing  that  he  was  aided  in  the  former 


chiefly  by  the  HeUenist  Silas,  in  the  latter 
_by  the  Hebrew  Mark. 

1^  The  most  striking  resemblances  are 
perhaps  1  Pet  L  3  with  Eph.  i.  3 ;  1  Pet 
ii.  18  with  Eph.  vL  6;  1  Pet.  ill.  l  with 
Eph.  v.  22;  1  Pet  v.  5  with  Eph.  v.  21 : 
but  there  are  almost  equally  distinct  par 
rallels  to  passages  in  the  Epistles  to  ihe 
Romans,  Corinthians,  Goloesians,  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  Philemon. 

144  Xhe  important  questions  connected 
with  the  Second  Eputle  qf  Peter  are  re- 
served for  the  Appendix  on  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament 
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then,  we  have  no  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  to  connect  the 
Apostle  in  any  way  with  Rome ;  but  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
strong  negative  evidence  in  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  St.  Peter 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Whence,  then,  arose  that  tradition  of 
St.  Peter's  episcopate  at  Rome,  on  which  the  Papacy — parodying  our 
Lord's  great  prophecy  of  the  Rock — has  founded  the  claims  that  long 
transformed  European  Christianity  into  a  system  of  worldly  power 
and  ambition  ?  The  only  positive  evidence  worth  notice  is  a  state- 
ment  of  Eusebius,  so  obviously  erroneous  as  to  be  void  of  all  authority. 
He  makes  St.  Peter  visit  Rome  in  aj).  42,  and  remain  there  20 
years.***  Now  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  date  rests  on  a  miscalcula^ 
tion ;  and  the  duration  of  the  visit  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  notices  in  the  Acts  of  Peter's  presence  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch. 
We  might  almost  say  that  the  sole  coloiir  of  probability  has  been 
given  to  the  Romish  assumption  by  the  uneasy  anxiety  of  some  Pro- 
testants to  reject  the  one  fact  that  is  supported  by  a  mass  of  evidence, 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  about  the  same  time  as  St.  Paul. 
That  Peter  was  appointed,  by  a  higher  will  than  that  of  Nero,  to 
suffer  death  by  crucifixion,  is  the  unquestioned  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  celebrated  prophecy .**•  Clement  of  Rome  attests  his  martyr- 
dom in  a  general  connection  with  that  of  Paul.**^  A  more  detailed 
testimony,  of  very  high  antiquity,  is  that  of  Dionysius,  Bishop  of 
Corinth  (a.d.  180),  that  "  Nero,  the  first  who  signally  proclaimed 
himself  an  antagonist  to  God,^*®  was  excited  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
Apostles.'  They  relate,  then,  that  Paul  was  beheaded  at  Rome 
itself,  and  that  Peter  was  likewise  crucified."  "•  Eusebius  himself 
says  elsewhere  that  "  Peter  was  crucified  at  Rome,  head  downwards, 
and  Paul  was  beheaded.^^    The  presbyter  Caius  (about  a.d.  200) 


^**Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a.  Jerome 
{C'atxil.  c  1)  follows  Eusebius,  but  extends 
the  time  to  twenty-five  years.  The  at- 
tempts of  Romanists  to  shew  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  these  statements  are  so  contra- 
dictory as  to  refute  one  another.  The  most 
ingenious  is  that  of  Windischman,  who 
assumes  that  Peter  went  to  Rome  imme- 
diately after  his  deliverance  from  prison 
in  A.D.  44  (Acts  xii ),  and  that  he  left  In 
consequence  of  the  Claudian  persecution, 
between  a.d.  49  and  51.  To  so  gratuitous 
an  assumption  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that 
it  leaves  no  room  for  the  length  of  time 
assigned  by  Eusebius. 

»<•  John  xiiL  36,  xxL  18. 19. 

»«  Epia,  I.  ad  Cor.  v.  'O  Herpoc  fita 
^ilXov  oBiKOv  ovx  iva  mSk  8vo,  oAAd 
wktiovas  vin^v€yK€V  nSvoWt  kolI  oi/rw  /top- 
Tvpi}(ra;  iiropev6ri  el$  rbv  b^iXofitvov  t6- 
vov  rrji  Bo^ifi.  The  absence  of  any  mention 
of  the  place  of  Peter's  death  is  quite  natural, 


as  at  that  early  period  it  would  be  well 
known. 

**  Oeoft-ixoi. 

»«  Euseb.  ff.  E.  ii.  25. 

i»Eu8eb.  Dem.  Evavg.  lii..3,  p. '116. 
Ilerpof  £e  cVl  'Pctf/uLYj?  Kara  kc^oA^;  (rrav- 
povToi.  In  this  statement  of  the  singular 
manner  of  Peter's  execution  we  begin, 
perhaps,  to  trace  the  embellishments  of 
tradition.  Origen  (ap.  Euseb.  Hi.  1)  ascribes 
it  to  the  choice  of  Pc-ter,  who  deemed  himself 
unworthy  to  be  crucified  in  the  bame  posi- 
tion as  his  Lord.  We  have  many  examples 
(for  instance  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem) 
of  the  spirit  of  cruel  mockery  with  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  fastened  their  victims 
to  the  cross  in  all  manner  of  strange  atti- 
tudes. It  is  said  that  Peter's  wife,  after 
sharing  his  Journeys  and  evangelic  labours* 
was  martyred  shortly  before  him,  and  was 
supported  in  the  hour  of  trial  by  her  hu»> 
band's  exhortation. 


A.D,  Q6  or  67. 
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ks  of  St.  Peter's  tomb  on  the  Vatican ;  and  we  might  add  the 
testimonies  of  Origen,  Tertnllian,  and,  in  a  word,  the  universal  consent 
of  the  early  Fathers.  As  to  the  date,  the  oldest  authorities  merely  say 
that  the  two  Apostles  suffered  about  the  sdme  time,  and  under  Nero. 
The  chronologists,  as  we  have  seen,  fix  their  martyrdom  to  the 
same  year,  varying  between  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  Nero,  that 
is  between  Oct.  13,  a.d.  65,  and  June  9,  a.d.  68.  Jerome  places  both 
on  the  same  day,  which  tradition  makes  the  29th  of  June.  We  can 
easily  understand  the  desire  to  associate  the  two  great  Apostles  as 
closely  as  possible  in  prison  and  in  death ;  but  such  a  connection 
Seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy ;  though,  otherwise,  we  might  gladly  trace  it  in  Peter's 
last  allusion  to  "  our  beloved  brother  Paul."  ^^ 

There  remains  one  point  of  considerable  importance.  Though,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Peter  could  have  been 
at  Rome  till  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  the  best  authorities 
represent  his  martyrdom  as  preceded  by  a  period  of  labour  in  Italy. 
Thus  Ignatius,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  in  his  undoubtedly 
genuine  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  speaks  of  St.  Peter  in  terms  which 
imply  a  special  connection  with  their  church.^**  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  is  accounting  for  the  intimate 
relations  between  the  churches  of  Corinth  and  Rome  by  the  fact, 
which  everybody  knew,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  taught  in  Italy. 
Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  hearer  of  St.  John, 
bears  distinct  witness  to  St.  Peter's  presence  at  Rome ;  and  from  the 
eminent  position  that  he  held  in  the  West,  as  bishop  of  Lyon,  as 
well  as  his  constant  intercourse  with  the  East,  he  can  hardly  have 
been  misinformed.^**  In  short,  the  churches  most  nearly  connected 
with  that  of  Rome,  and  those  least  affected  by  its  influence,  which 
was  as  yet  but  inconsiderable  in  the  East,  concur  in  the  statement 
that  Peter  was  a  joint  founder  of  that  Church  and  suffered  death 
in  that  city. 

But  just  in  proportion  to  their  belief  in  this  fact,  is  the  weight  of 
their  implicit  denial  of  the  assumption  that  Peter  was  the  sole 
Founder  or  resident  head  of  that  Church,  or  that  the  see  of  Rome 
derived  from  him  any  claim  to  supremacy.  At  the  utmost,  they 
place  him  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  St.  Paul.^  The  figment 
of  Peter's  supremacy  over  the  other  Apostles,  as  the  Rock  on  which 
the  Church  is  built,  resolves  itself  into  the  metaphor  from  his 
name  which  Romanists  are  never  weary  of   misquoting;   but  we 


1"  2  Pet.  iii.  15.      iM  Epist.  ad  Rvm.  iv. 

133  Adv.  Ear.  iii.  1,  3. 

15*  Coteler  has  collected  a  large  number 
of  passages  from  the  early  Fathers,  in 
which  the  name  of  Paul  precedes  that  of 
Peter.    Fabricius  observes  that  this  is  the 


general  usage  of  the  Greek  Fathera  It  is 
also  to  be  remarked  that,  when  the  Fathers 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries— for  Instance, 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine — ^use  the  mere 
title  6  'AwoaToAo?  or  Apoitolus,  they  mean 
Paul,  not  Peter. 
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need  go  no  tether  than  Peter's  own  beautiful  development  of  the 
figure, — which  he  amplifies  as  if  conscious  that  his*  distinctive  name 
bound  him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  Chief  Comer  Stone — ^for  a  con- 
firmation of  the  great  truth  proclaimed  by  Paul : — "  Other  fouvda- 
Hon  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."^ 

§  20.  The  "  wise  master-builders,"  who  placed  the  first  "  living 
stones"  upon  that  "  Rock  of  Ages" — like  the  massive  substructions 
laid  by  Solomon  upon  the  Rock  of  Zion — are  now  vanishing  from 
the  scene  of  their  labours,  at  the  very  time  when  the  newly-finished 
Temple — the  type  of  that  spiritual  edifice — awaits  its  destruction 
from  the  Roman  armies.  The  greater  number  of  the  Apostles  have 
early  disappeared  to  the  uncertain  scenes  of  their  evangelic  labours.^*" 
Of  those  who  fill  a  prominent  place  in  the  Scripture  history,  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee  has  long  since  died  by  the  sword  of  Herod,^''  and 
James  the  brother  of  our  Lord  has  lately  fallen  by  the  tumultuous 
judgment  of  the  Sanhedrim.^  Jude's  voice  alone  is  heard,  con- 
curring with  Peter's  in  denouncing  the  corruptions  of  the  last  times. 
During  the  years  included  within  the  range  of  doubt  concerning  the 
martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter  (a.d.  66-68)  the  final  revolt  of  the  Jews 
has  broken  out ;  and  an  exterminating  war  only  awaits  its  end  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  The  death  of  the  arch-persecutor 
suspends  for  two  years  the  catastrophe  by  which  the  visible  house 
of  God  is  to  make  way  for  the  spiritual  edifice,  which  is  now  suffi- 
ciently completed  to  take  its  place.  In  that  solemn  interval  some 
modern  critics  of  high  repute  place  the  last  inspired  voice  which 
was  to  complete  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  and  the  canon  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  make  the  end  of  the  work  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  followed  at  once  by  the  special  work  of  St.  John. 

"  It  was  not  till  the  removal  of  the  first  and  the  second  Apostle 
from  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labours,  that  there  burst  upon  the 
whole  civilized  world  that  awful  train  of  calamities,  which,  breaking 
as  it  did  on  Italy,  on  Asia  Minor,  and  on  Palestine,  almost  simultane- 
ously, though  under  the  most  different  forms,  was  regarded  alike 
by  Roman,  Christian,  and  Jew,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  visible 
judgment  of  God."*    It  was  now,  if  we  may  trust  the  testimony 


155  1  Pet.  ii.  4-8 :  comp.  1  Cor.  iii  10-12 ; 
Eph.  ii.  20,  21,  &c  These  and  Bimilar 
passages  distinctly  shew  the  secondary 
sense  in  which  the  Apostles  were  said  to 
lay,  and  themselves  to  be,  the  foundation 
of  the  Church— the  Apostles— not  any  one 
of  them— as  is  especially  seen  in  St.  John's 
vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  "  The  u-aU 
of  the  city" — its  outer  bulwark — "had 
twelve  foundations,  and  in  them  the  names 


of  the  twelve  AposOa  itf  like  Lamb**  (Bev. 
xxi.  14). 

iw  See  Chap.  xx.  "7  CJhap.  xv.  $  4. 

iMChap.  xviii.,  ^  20.  Concerning  the 
Epistle  qf  James  and  that  ascribed  to  Jade, 
see  the  Appendix. 

159  •<  For  these  calamities,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  them  on  those  who  witnessed 
them,  compare,  in  Palestine,  Joseph.  B.  J. 
vi.  5,  $  3 ;  Luke  xix.  43,  xxl.  20-24,  xxiiL 
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alike  of  internal  and  external  proof, — ^in  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Nero  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, — ^when  the  roll  of 
apostolical  Epistles  seemed  to  have  been  finally  closed,  when  every 
other  inspired  tongue  had  been  hushed  in  the  grave,— that  there 
rose  from  the  lonely  rock  of  Patmos  that  solemn  voice  which 
mingled  with  the  storm  that  raged  around  it,  as  the  dirge  of  an 
expiring  world;  that  under  the  "red  and  lowering  sky,'*  which 
had  at  last  made  itself  understood  to  the  sense  of  the  dullest,  there 
rose  that  awful  vision  of  coming  destiny,  which  has  received  the 
expressive  name  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  JDivineJ^  ^^ 

Captivating,  however,  as  is  this  view  of  the  Apocalypse,  the 
weight  of  external  testimony,  which  places  the  banishment  of  St^ 
John  to  Patmos  under  Domitian,  makes  it  more  than  doubtful 
whether  we  can  adopt  the  symmetrical  arrangement  which  would 
close  the  New  Testament  history  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.^*^  But, 
though  we  may  be  compelled  to  place  the  great  work  of  St.  John,  in 
his  writings,  after  that  event — as  looking  far  forward  into  the  future 
of  the  Christian  Church — ^we  may  none  the  less  regard  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  as  the  epoch  at  which  Christianity  emerged  from 
its  initiatory  stage,  with  a  church  completely  organized,  and  num- 
bering converts  though  the  whole  Eoman  Empire  and  even  beyond 
its  borders  to  the  East,  to  replace  Judaism  as  the  witness  for  the  one 
true  God. 

As  the  prophecy,  of  that  catastrophe  finished  the  public  testimony 
of  Christ  himself,  so  did  its  fulfilment  set  the  seal  to  the  work  of 
his  Apostles.  The  events  themselves  were  not  a  more  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  divine  truth  which  had  predicted  them,  than  was 
the  change  that  they  effected  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  plan  of 
establishing  a  Church  on  earth ;  nay  more,  the  anticipatory  figure  of 
the  consummation  of  all  God's  dealings  with  His  people  in  this 
world.  This  manifold  aspect  may  be  seen  throughout  that  last  and 
greatest  of  our  Lord's  prophecies ;  as  indeed  it  is  suggested  by  the 
very  form  of  the  question  that  called  forth  the  discourse : — "  Tell 
us,  when  shall  these  things  be" — (that  is,  the  time  when  "there 
shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another  which  shall  not  be  thrown 
down  ") — "  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  Thy  coming  and  of  the 
end  of  the  world  f"^^    They  who  put  the  question  were  so  far  from 

28-30 :  in  Asia  Minor,  1  Pet  iv.  12-19 ;  j  of  all  the  prophetic  testimony  of  the  Old 


Rev.  ii.  10,  13,  iii  10:   in  the  Empire 
generally,  Matt.  xxiv.  6,  7;  Tac  Hist.  i. 
1,  2." 
ifl"  Stanley :  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the 


Covenant,  and  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
accomplislmient  of  the  New,  was  uttered, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  our  Lord's  last  de- 
parture from  the  Temple.    (See  chap.  xl. 


Apostolic  Age^  Serm.  iv.  pp.  247,  248.  0  8.    It  is  contained  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  xxv. ; 

wi  Even  if  the  earlier  date  of  the  Apo-  |  Mark  xiii. ;  Luke  xxi. ;  with  which  must 


calypse  could  be  proved,  it  would  be  almost 

impossible    to    include    the  Gospel    and 

Epistles  of  John  within  the  desired  limits. 

i<B  This  great  final  prophecy, -the  climax 


be  compared  similar  utterances  on  other 
occasions,  especially  Luke  xvii.  20-37,  xix. 
41-44). 
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haying  a  clear  notion  of  the  different  epochs  it  embraced,  that  they 
were  probably  thinking  of  one  and  the  same  event ;  nor  was  it  our 
Lord's  purpose  to  give  them  an  explanation  of  those  "  times  and 
seasons "  which  He  emphatically  declares  that  '^  no  man  knoweth, 
no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  my  Father  only."  ^^ 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  a  difficulty  is  still  found  in  determining 
what  parts  of  the  discourse  refer  tq  the  impending  catastrophe  of 
Jerusalem,  and  what  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  world ;  for  in 
truth,  both  subjects  run  through  the  discourse,  in  the  relation  of 
type  and  antitype.  As  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity  and 
worship  was,  in  reference  to  the  past,  the  great  climax  of  temporal 
judgment  on  those  who  had  rejected  God's  ancient  covenants,  so  in 
relation  to  the  future,  it  forms  the  great  type  of  the  last  judgment. 
Each  of  God's  three  dispensations  towards  the  disobedient  is  closed 
by  a  catastrophe ;  and  all  three  are  included  in  our  Lord's  discourse : 
the  reckless  security  of  those  who  perished  in  the  flood  being  a 
pattern  of  the  folly  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  finally  impenitent. 
The  first  of  these  was  co-extensive  with  the  race,  which  was  placed, 
as  a  whole,  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation.  The  second  closes 
tho  probation  of  the  nation,  who  were  chosen  for  the  next  experi- 
ment of  the  legal  dispensation,  with  "  great  distress  and  wrath  ujpon 
this  people " — "  tribulation  such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world :  no,  nor  ever  shall  be."  But  that  which  gives  tenfold 
force  to  the  judgment,  and  forms  the  chief  feature  of  its  typical 
significance,  is  its  relation  to  the  advent  and  work  of  Christ  him** 
self.  This  is  not  only  the  key  to  the  final  prophecy,  but  Jesus 
had  before  intimated  the  same  truth  to  the  Pharisees  who  had 
asked  him,  "  When  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,"  and  He 
told  them  that  "  first,  He  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected 
of  this  generation,"  ^^  So  likewise  He  declares  to  His  disciples, 
"  This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled." 
It  was  fit  that  the  generation  which,  while  confessing  themselves 
the  children  of  those  who  killed  the  prophets,  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  fathers  and  brought  upon  themselves — ^by  word  as  well  as 
deed — all  the  blood  of  all  the  martyrs  in  the  one  crime  of  slaying 
Christ, — should  be  the  generation  in  whose  time  were  "  the  days  of 
vengeance,  that  all  things  which  were  written  might  be  fulfilled :" — 
all  the  warnings  of  Moses  and  Joshua  and  all  the  prophets,  all  the 
ruin  which  Solomon,  in  the  veiy  act  of  dedicating  the  Temple,  had 
prayed  God  to  avert. 

But,  so  far  from  this  being  a  limitation  of  the  whde  discourse  to 
that  time,  it  furnishes  the  very  key  to  its  typical  character ;  for  the 
temporal  fate  of  those  who  rejected  the  grace  which  crowned  the 
ancient  covenant  is  the  very  image  of  the  final  doom  of  those  who  re- 

»«  Matt.  xxiv.  36,  Mark  xlll.  32.  '•«  Luke  xviL  25. 
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fuse  God's  last  offer  of  mercy,  and  for  whom  there  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sins.  From  this  point  of  view,  we  may  discern  the  full 
sense  of  those  phrases  which  form  the  key-note  of  the  whole  pro- 
phecy— the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man — the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
coming  with  power  and  great  glory — the  Son  of  Man  in  Bis  dus/- — 
when  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed — the  kingdom  of  God,  already 
within  (or  among)  them — which  had  come,  in  its  beginning  without 
observation,  but  which,  when  all  the  antecedent  signs  should  be 
accomplished, — then,  and  not  till  then,  should  suddenly  be  revealed, 
"  as  the  lightning,  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part  under  heaven, 
shineth  unto  the  other  part  under  heaven." 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  anointed  King  could  not  but  come  in 
his  kingdom^.  The  herald  of  his  advent  proclaimed  that  kingdom 
as  at  hand ;  and  He  himself  preached  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom. 
His  ministry  was  closed  by  His  coming  into  the  Citf  and  Temple 
amidst  Hosannas  to  the  royal  Son  of  David ;  the  inscription  on  his 
cross  confirmed  the  title  which  the  Jews  gave  in  the  very  act  of 
disowning  him ;  and,  as  the  King  of  Glory,  he  burst  the  bands  of 
death  and  entered  the  everlasting  gates.  But,  in  ascending  to  his 
throne.  He  left  His  kingdom  upon  earth  to  His  chosen  ministers, 
not  only  to  bring  the  nations  into  subjection  to  Him,  but  to  convict 
the  unbelieving  Jews  of  having  rejected  their  King : — "  This  Gospel 
of  the  kingdom  must  first  be  preached  in  all  the  world /or  a  wit- 
ness unto  all  nations ;  and  then,  shall  the  end  come ;"  the  end,  first 
of  that  inauguration  of  His  kingdom,  which  was  openfjr  displayed 
when  they  who  had  rejected  their  King  were  rooted  out  from  the 
place  given  to  them  by  God ;  and  when  the  seat  of  David's  throne 
and  of  Solomon's  sanctuary  was  abolished,  to  make  way  for  that 
which  prophecy  had  declared  should  at  once  and  for  ever  replace 
them,  the  kingdom  that  is  not  of  this  world,  the  sanctuary — neither 
on  Zion,  nor  on  any  other  mountain — where  "  the  true  worshippers 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Such  is  the  general  sense  in  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
completes  the  First  Advent  of  Christ;  and  His  own  prophecy  in- 
dicates with  wonderful  minuteness  the  signs  by  which*  His  people 
were  to  see  His  coming,  and  to  be  warned  against  the  false  prophets 
and  false  Christs  whose  pretensions  were  among  those  very  signs. 
First  come  "  wars,  commotions,  rumours  of  wars ;  nation  set  against 
nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom :"— and  the  whole  East  was  in 
a  ferment,  and  Judaea  in  open  insurrection,  while  the  armies  of  Spain 
and  Gaul  and  Germany,  lUyricum  and  Syria,  converged  upon 
Italy,  to  decide  who  should  succeed  to  Nero's  purple.  The  throes 
of  inanimate  nature  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  travail  of  the 
world : — and  the  histories  of  the  age  are  full  of  "  famines,  pestilences, 
and  earthquakes  in  divers  places."  "  Fearful  sights  and  great  signs 
from  heaven "  appeared  to  mark  the  very  spot  at  which  the  great 
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judgment  was  to  descend : — a  comet  shaped  like  a  scimitar  hung  over 
the  devoted  city  during  the  whole  year  before  the  war.  Other  por- 
tents are  recorded,  in  the  very  exaggeration  of  which  we  trace  how 
^*  men's  hearts  failed  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things 
which  were  coming  on  the  earth :" — an  agitation  which  found  a  voice 
for  several  successive  years  in  the  monotonous  cry  of  the  fanatic, 
Jesus  the  son  of  Ananus,  "  Woe !  woe  to  Jerusalem!  Woe!  woe  to  the 
city  and  to  the  Temple."  "  All  these  were  the  beginning  <^  smrows.^' 
Meanwhile  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  to  confirm  their 
testimony  for  Christ,  and  to  sever  them  from  the  fate  of  the  ungodly 
nation,  while  they  waited  to  see  it,  "possessing  their  souls  in 
patience,"  though  not  without  danger  to  the  steadfastness  of  many ; 
till  the  spread  of  the  Gfospel  through  the  known  world  should  give 
the  signal  for  the  catastrophe.  The  new  house  of  God  was  to  be 
built  before  the  old  one  was  taken  down. 

The  particular  incidents,  by  which  the  disciples  were  to  know  the 
coming  of  the  judgment,  are  next  described  with  a  minuteness 
which  makes  the  prophecy  the  counterpart  of  the  history  of  the  siege. 
Before  the  foundations  of  the  second  Temple  were  laid,  the  prophet 
Daniel  had  predicted  its  desolation  by  the  overspreading  (or  siege)  of 
abominations,  as  an  event  following  the  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah."'^ 
That  word  abomination  had  a  definite  sense  to  a  Jewish  ear,  denot- 
ing the  objects  of  heathen  worship ;  and  their  fathers  had  received 
warning  of  what  were  the  very  abominations  by  which  the  Holy 
City  was  t^  be  laid  desolate,  when  Pompey  carried  the  standards 
consecrated  to  heathen  gods  into  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah.  And 
now  Christ  warns  His  disciples  that  when  they  should  see  the  same 
abomination  "  standing  where  it  ought  not " — "  in  the  holy  place  " — 
then  they  would  "  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh :"  and 
they  must  seek  safety  in  a  flight,  the  hurry,  the  danger,  the  distress 
of  which  He  describes  by  the  most  striking  images.  The  warning, 
neglected  by  the  Jews,  was  heeded  by  the  Christians.  When  they 
saw  the  standards — ^first  of  Cestius,  and  afterwards  of  Vespasian — 
pitched  upon  the  hill  of  Scopus,  they  recognized  the  sign,  and,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  respite  caused  by  the  news  of  Nero's  death 
and  the  contest  for  the  Empire,  they  obeyed  their  Lord's  injunction 
to  "  flee  unto  the  mountains."  The  Christians  retired  in  a  body  to 
Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  till  Hadrian  permitted  them  to  return  to  the  restored 
city.  Their  withdrawal  was  the  extinction  of  the  last  element  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  city ;  and  the  dead  forms  of  Judaism  were  now 
only  fit  to  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  manner  which 
Christ  had  predicted  before  as  well  as  now ;  when,  in  answer  to  the 


165  Dan.  ix-  26,  27.  Our  Lord's  quotation 
of  the  prophet  Daniel  by  name,  with  the 
emphatic  addition,  "  whoeo  readeth,  let  him 


understand,"  is  an  irrefragable  testimony 
to  the  genuineneBB  and  canoniciJ  authority 
of  the  book. 
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question,  Where  these  judgments  should  fall,  he  replied,  "  Where- 
soever the  carcase  is,  thither  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."  ^^ 

The  gathering  horrors  of  the  most  terrible  siege  tha\  perhaps  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  records,  are  described  by  our  Lord  in 
language  not  less  impressive  than  the  reality  recorded  by  Josephus ; 
and,  besides  this  prophecy,  we  have  another  which  traces  each  step 
with  startling  minuteness : — "  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee, 
that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee 
around^  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with 
the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee ;  because  thou  knewest  not 
the  time  of  thy  visitation.""''  While  Titus  was  completing  his  pre- 
parations at  Caesarea,  almost  the  whole  Jewish  population  left  in  the 
desolated  country  districts  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  Passover 
of  A.D.  70,  just  one  generation  after  that  Passover  at  which  they  had 
refused  their  day  of  visitation  and  cut  off  the  Messiah.  Her  children 
were  still  within  her  when,  after  an  attempt  to  storm  the  city,  the 
siege  was  converted  into  a  blockade,  and  the  fugitives,  who  fled  from 
the  unutterable  horrors  of  famine  and  faction  within  the  walls, 
perished  between  the  lines,  or  were  crucified  in  attitudes  of  cruel 
mockery  to  deter  imitators. 

We  have  already  related  the  progress  of  the  siege ;  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  instincts  of  Roman 
discipline ;  the  razing  of  the  city  to  its  foundations ; — ^and  it  only 
remains  to  add  the  testimony  borne  by  the  very  agent  of  all  these 
horrors  to  the  presence  of  a  higher  power  than  his  own.  Titus  ex- 
hausted  every  resource  of  terror  and  conciliation  to  avert  the  ruin  of 
the  city  and  the  profanation  of  the  sanctuary.  As  his  horse's  hoofis 
trampled  on  the  putrefying  corses  that  were  thrown  over  from  the 
walls,  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  called  the  God  of  heaven  to  witness 
that  this  was  not  his  work.  When  the  tower  of  Antonia  was  razed, 
and  his  engines  were  brought  up  against  the  Temple,  he  first  pleaded 
through  Josephus,  and  afterwards  appeared  in  person  at  the  gates,  to 
expostulate  with  the  zealots  against  bringing  arms  and  blood  into 
the  courts  where  even  a  stranger's  presence  was  profanation.  "  I  call 
on  your  gods — I  call  on  my  whole  army — I  call  on  the  Jews  who 
are  with  me — I  call  on  yourselves — to  witness,  that  I  do  not  force 
you  to  this  crime.  Come  forth,  and  fight  in  any  other  place,  and  no 
Koman  shall  violate  your  sacred  edifice."  The  rejection  of  this 
appeal,  in  reliance  on  the  Messiah's  appearance  at  the  last  moment 
to  save  His  house,  illustrates  another  feature  of  our  Lord's  prophecy. 
And  when  at  last  Titus  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  passive  resistance 
of  the  massive  stones  against  his  mandate  of  destruction,  he  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed ; — "  God  has  been  my  helper  1  God  it  was  that 
pulled  down  the  Jews  from  those  formidable  walls ;  for  what  could 
the  hands  of  men  or  their  engines  have  availed  against  them  ?  "  The 
»«  Luke  xvIL  37.  >»  Luke  xix.  43, 44. 
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figures  of  the  sacred  furniture  of  the  Temple,  carved  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus  at  Home,  and  the  medals  of  Vespasian  with  the  legend  Jvdma. 
Oapta,  are  Ihe  perpetual  memorials  of  the  utter  removal  of  the 
ancient  sanctuary ;  hut  not  that  heathenism  might  claim  the  con- 
quest. The  voice  of  our  Lord  had  reechoed  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
that  "  Jerusalem  should  he  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  till  the 
times  of  the  Oentiks  should  he  fulfilled  f^  and  God*s  Providence  had 
already  given  warning  of  the  fate  of  heathenism  in  the  huming  of 
the  Capitol  eight  months  hefore  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  The 
lesson  is  well  pointed  hy  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire : — 
"  Palestine  was  the  cradle  of  the  Gospel :  the  Jews  the  people  first 
divinely  appointed  to  expound  it.  The  destruction — never  to  be 
repaired — of  their  material  Temple  cut  the  cords  which  hound  the  new 
faith  to  its  heal  habitation^  and  launched  it,  under  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence, on  its  career  of  spiritual  conquest ;  while  the  boasted  restor- 
ation of  the  Capitol  was  a  vain  attempt  to  retain  hold  of  the  past, 
to  revive  the  lost  or  perishing,  to  re-attach  to  new  conditions  of 
thought  an  outworn  creed  of  antiquity."  *•* 

Thus  it  is  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  may  well  be  called 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  not  only  in  just  judgment  upon  those 
who  had  rejected  Him ;  not  only  as  a  sovereign  visits  with  desolation 
a  rebellious  province  that  has  refused  all  offers  of  mercy :  but  as  the 
completion  of  the  first  great  step  in  the  establishment  of  His  king- 
dom upon  earth.  And  since  this  is  the  most  momentous  revolu- 
tionary epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  that  ever  was  or 
that  ever  shall  be,  it  is  fitly  made,  in  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  the 
type  of  the  "  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory,"  to  destroy  all  that  is  earthly  and  corrupt  in 
the  Church  and  world,  to  "  gather  his  elect  from  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,"  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  establish  His  ever- 
lasting kingdom.^^ 


»«  Merivale,  vi.  p.  600. 

i»We  have  purposely  avoided  all  at- 
tempts to  discriminate  between  the  por- 
tions of  this  great  prophecy  that  refer  to 
the  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the 
Last  Advent  of  Christ ;  regarding  the  latter 
not  as— what  some  writers  call  itr-"  a  new 
topic,"  Introduced  at  a  definite  point,  but 
as  one  which,  so  to  speak,  underlies  (or 
rather  predominates  over)  the  whole, 
coming  out  incidentally  in  several  places, 
and  decisively  in  the  grand  climax,  and 
especially  in  Matt  xxv.,  which  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  discourse.  This  view, 
besides  being  that  which  alone  does  Justice 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  discourse,  removes 
the  difHculty  created  by  the  interposition 
of  passages  which  cannot  bat  refer  to  the 


greater  event  (Matt.  xxiv.  30,  31 ;  Mark 
xiii.  26,  27)  between  those  that  describe 
the  lesser.  It  deserves  notice  how  much 
of  the  discourse  is  founded  on  the  imagery 
in  which  the  ancient  prophets  describe 
civil  commotions  and  historical  events. 
(See  Is.  xiii.  9,  folL,  xlx.  1,  5,  folL ;  xxxiv. 
2,  4,  folL ;  Ezek.  xxxiL  2, 7 ;  Ps.  xvili.  7-14. 
IxviiL  1,  folL)  Some  commentators  include 
within  the  scope  of  the  prophecy  not  only 
the  destruction  of  JerusiUem  by  Titus,  but 
the  still  more  complete  extirpation  of  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  in  the  war  of  Barcocheba 
(the  "  Son  of  a  Star  ")  under  Hadrian,  which 
ended  in  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
colony  of  JE1\&  Capitolina,  on  the  site  of 
Jerusalem,  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter  in 
place  of  the  Sanctuary  on  Zion. 
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(A.)  HYMEN^US  AND  HIS  HERESY. 

The  name  of  Hymbnjeus  occufb  twice 
iu  the  correspondence  between  St.  Paul 
and  Timothy ;  the  tiret  time  classed  with 
Alexander,  and  with  him  "delivered  to 
Satan,  that  they  might  learn  not  to  blas- 
pheme" (1  Tim.  1.  20);  and  the  second 
time  classed  with  Philetus,  and  with  him 
charged  with  having  "erred  concerning 
the  truth,  saying  that  the  resurrection  is 
past  already,"  and  thereby  "overthrown 
the  faith  of  some"  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18). 
These  latter  expressions,  coupled  with 
"the  shipwreck  of  faith"  attributed  to 
Hymenseus  in  the  context  of  the  former 
passage  (ver.  19),  surely  warrant  our  un- 
derstanding both  passages  of  the  same  per- 
son, notwithstanding  the  interval  between 
the  dates  of  the  two  letters.  When  the 
first  was  written,  he  had  already  made  one 
proselyte ;  before  the  second  was  penned, 
he  had  seduced  another :  and  if  so,  the  only 
points  further  to  be  considered  are,  the 
error  attributed  to  hun,  and  the  sentence 
imposed  upon  him. 

I.  The  error  attributed  to  him  was  one 
that  had  been  in  part  appropriated  from 
others,  and  has  frequently  been  revived 
since  with  additions.  What  initiation  was 
to  the  Pythagoreans,  wisdom  to  the  Stoics, 
science  to  the  followers  of  Plato,  contem- 
plation to  the  Peripatetics,  that  "know- 
ledge" (yvuxTii)  was  to  the  Gnostics.  As 
there  were  likewise  in  the  Greek  schools 
those  who  looked  forward  to  a  complete 
restoration  of  all  tilings  (aTroKaraaTouns) 
so  there  was  "  a  regeneration  "  C^'it.  iii.  6 ; 
Matt.  xix.  28),  "  a  new  creation  "  (2  Cor. 
V.  17,  see  Alford  ad  loc;  Rev.  xxi.  1), 
*'  a  kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  Messiah  or 
Christ "  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Rev.  vii.) — ^and  herein 
popular  belief  among  the  Jews  coincided — 
unequivocally  pi-ojwunded  in  the  N.  T. ; 
but  here  wiUi  this  remarkable  difference, 
namely,  that,  in  a  great  measure,  it  was 
present  as  well  as  future — the  same  thing 
in  germ  thajt  was  to  be  had  in  perfection 
eventually.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  with- 
in you,"  said  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii.  21). 
"  He  that  is  spiritual  Judgeth  all  things," 


said  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  iL  15).  "  He  that  is 
bom  of  God  cannot  sin,"  said  St.  John  (1 
Ep.  iii.  9).  There  are  likewise  two  deaths 
and  two  resurrections  spoken  of  in  the 
N.  T. ;  the  first  of  each  sort,  that  of  the 
soul  to  and  from  sin  (John  iiL  3-8),  ••  the 
hour  which  now  is  "  (ibid.  v.  24,  25) ;  the 
second,  that  of  the  body  to  and  from  cor- 
ruption (1  Cor.  XV.  36-44 ;  also  John  v.  28, 
29),  which  last  is  prospective.  Now  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  ressurrection  of  the 
body  was  found  to  involve  immense  diffi- 
culties even  in  those  early  days  (Acts  xviL 
32;  1  Cor.  xv.  36);  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  so  great^a  predisposition  in 
the  then  current  philosophy  (not  even  ex- 
tuict  now)  to  magnify  the  excellence  of  the 
soul  above  that  of  its  earthly  tabernacle,  it 
was  at  once  the  easier  and  more  attractive 
course  to  insist  upon  and  argue  from  the 
force  of  those  passages  of  Holy  Scripture 
which  enlarge  upon  the  glories  of  the 
spiritual  life  that  now  is,  under  Christ,  and 
to  pass  over  or  explain  away  allegorically 
all  that  refers  to  a  future  state  in  connection 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  In  this 
manner  we  may  derive  the  first  errors  of 
the  Gnostics,  of  whom  Hymensus  was  one 
of  the  earliest  They  were  on  the  spread 
when  St.  John  wrote ;  and  his  grand-disci- 
ple, St.  Irenaeas,  compiled  a  voluminous 
work  against  them  (Adv.  Hm.).  A  good 
account  of  their  full  development  is  given 
by  Gieseler,  E.  ^.,  Per.  I,  Div.  L  ^44,  et  seq. 
IL  As  re^rds  the  sentence  passed  upon 
him — It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers 
of  eminence  (see  Com.  k  Lapide  ad  1  Cor. 
V.  5).  that  the  "  delivering  to  Satan  "  is  a 
mere  synonym  for  ecclesiastical  excommu- 
nication. Such  can  hardly  be  the  case. 
The  Apostles  possessed  many  extraordinary 
prerogatives,  which  none  have  since  arro- 
gated. Even  the  title  which  they  bore  has 
been  set  apart  to  them  ever  since.  The 
shaldng  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  a 
city  that  would  not  receive  them  (Matt. 
j  X.  14),  even  though  the  same  injunction 
j  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Seventy  (Luke 
I  X.  11),  and  which  St  Paul  found  it  ne- 
'  cessary  to  act  upon  twice  in  the  course 
'  of  his  ministry  (Act  xiU.  51,  and  xviii.  6), 
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has  never  been  a  practice  since  with  Chris- 
tian ministers.  "Anathema,"  says  Bing- 
ham, "  is  a  word  that  occurs  frequently  in 
the  andent  canons"  (Ahtiq.  xvi.  2,  16), 
but  the  form  **  Anathona  maranatha  "  is 
one  that  none  have  ever  ventured  upon 
since  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  As  the 
Apostles  healed  all  manner  of  bodily  in- 
firmities, so  they  seem  to  have  possessed 
and  exercised  the  same  power  in  inflicting 
them,— a  power  fiir  too  perilous  to  be  con- 
tinued when  the  manifold  exigences  of  the 
Apostolical  age  had  passed  away.  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  both  fell  down  dead  at  the 
rebuke  of  St  Peter  (Acts  v.  5  and  10)  ; 
two  words  from  the  same  lips,  "  Tabitha, 
arise,"  sufficed  to  raise  Dorcas  from  the  dead 
(ibid.  ix.  40).  St  Paul's  first  act  in  en- 
tering upon  his  mhustry  was  to  strike 
Elymas  the  sorcerer  with  blindness,  his 
own  sight  having  been  restored  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  a  disciple  (ibid.  ix. 
.  17,  and  xiiL  11);  while  soon  afterwards 
we  read  of  his  healing  the  cripple  of  Lystra 
(ibid.  xiv.  8).  Even  apart  from  actual 
intervention  by  the  Apostles,  bodily  visita- 
tions are  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  those 
who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper  un- 
worthily, when  as  yet  no  discipline  had 
been  established:  "For  this  cause  many 
are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and  a 
good  number  (iKavoC,  in  the  former  case  it 
is  iroAAoO  sleep  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  30). 

On  the  other  hand,  Satan  was  held  to  be 
the  instrument  or  executioner  of  all  these 
visitations.  Such  is  the  character  assigned 
to  him  in  the  book  of  Job  (i.  6-12,  ii.  1-7). 
Similar  agencies  are  described  1  K.  xxii 
19-22,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
49,  such  are  the  causes  to  which  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  are  assigned.  Even  our  Lord 
submitted  to  be  assailed  by  him  more  than 
once  (Matt  iv.  1-10:  Luke  iv.  13  says, 
"  departed  from  Him  for  a  season  ") ;  and 
**  a  messenger  of  Satan  was  sent  to  buffet  ** 
the  very  Apostle  whose  act  of  delivering 
another  to  the  same  power  is  now  under 
discussion.  At  the  same  time  large  powers 
over  the  world  of  spirits  were  authorita- 
tively conveyed  by  our  Lord  to  His  im- 
mediate followers  (to  the  Twelve,  Luke  ix. 
1 ;  to  the  Seventy,  as  the  results  showed, 
ibid.  X.  17-20). 


(B.)   AUTHORITIES  FOR  THE  LIFE 
ST.  PAUL. 

A  very  long  catalogue  might  be  made  of 
authors  who  have  written  on  St  Paul; 
amongst  whom  the  following  may  be  re- 
commended as  of  some  independent  value. 
In  English,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  on  the  Life  and  Epistlet  of 
St.  Foul,  is  at  onoe  the  most  comprehensive 
and  the  most  popular.  Amongst  Com- 
mentaries, those  of  Professor  Jowett  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians, 
and  Romans,  and  of  Dean  Stanley  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  are  expressly 
designed  to  throw  light  on  the  Apostle's 
character  and  work.  The  general  Com- 
mentaries of  Dean  Alford  and  Dr.  Words- 
worth include  abundant  matter  upon  every- 
thing relating  to  St  PauL  So  does  Dr. 
Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  gives  also  in  great  profusion 
the  opinions  of  all  former  critics,  English 
and  foreign.  Paley's  well-known  Horct 
Paulinas  ;  Mr.  Smith's  work  on  the  Voyage, 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Patd;  Mr.  Tate's 
ConUnuous  History  of  St.  Paid;  and  Mr. 
Lewin's  St.  Paul,  are  exclusively  devoted 
to  Pauline  subjects.  Of  the  many  works 
in  which  the  Apostle's  Life  and  Labours 
are  treated  from  the  popular  and  practical 
point  of  view,  the  last  and  best  is  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Binney's  Lectures  on  St.  Paul :  his 
Life  and  Ministi-y,  Lond.  1866.  Amongst 
German  critics  and  historians  the  following 
may  be  named :— Ewald,  in  his  Geschichte, 
des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  vi.,  and  his  Send' 
schreiben  des  Apostds  PauZus;  Wieseler, 
Chronologie  des  Apostolisdien  ZeitaiUers 
which  is  universally  accepted  as  the  best 
work  on  the  chronology  of  St  Paul's  life 
and  times;  De  Wette,  in  his  Einleitung 
and  his  Exegetisches  Handbuch ;  Neander, 
PJlanzung  und  Leitung  der  Christh  Kircht ; 
works  on  Pavius,  by  Baur,  Hemsen, 
Schrader,  Schneckenburger ;  and  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Olshausen,  Meyer,  &c.  Jn 
French,  the  work  of  Salvador  on  Jisut 
Christ  et  sa  Doctrine,  In  the  chapter  St. 
Paul  et  VEglise,  gives  the  view  of  a  modem 
Jew;  and  the  Discourses  on  St.  Paul,  by 
M.  de  Prebsense,  are  able  and  eloquent. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SUPPLEMENTAIi  HISTORY  OF  TJIE  APOSTLES  AND  EVANGELISTS,  AFTER 
THE   DESTRUCTION   OF   JERUSALEM.      A.D.  70  AND  ONWARDS. 


J  1.  St,  John,  tlio  survivor  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  $  2.  Three  Periods  of  his  history  — 
His  early  life.  $  3.  His  life  with  Christ  — The  Sons  of  Thunder—  Pet?r  and  John. 
$  4.  St  John  in  tlie  Acts  —  His  departure  f^'om  Jnda>a.  (  S.  St  John  at  Ephebus  — 
His  exile  to  Palmos.  $  6.  Traditions  of  St.  John  —  T^egend  and  time  of  bis  death  — 
Hia  title  of  "77/ coiogru»  — St  John  the  Evangelist  $  7.  St.  Andbkw.  ^  8.  James 
the  son  of  Zebcdee.  $  9.  St.  James  the  Less —  His  identity  with  James  the  son  of 
Alpha^us  and  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  $10.  The  Apostle  Jide.  the  same  as 
Lebbteus  and  Thaddwus.  $  11.  Simon  the  Zealot,  or  the  Canaanitb  —  Identity  of 
the  epithets.  $12.  Judas  Iscariot  and  his  successor  St.  Matthias.  $  13.  Philip 
the  Apostle.  $  14.  Bautuolomkw,  the  same  as  Nathanael.  $  15.  Matthew,  the 
same  as  I^vi  the  Publican.  $  16.  Thomas,  sumamed  Didymus.  $  17.  Barnabas. 
$  18.  Writers  of  the  Gospels:  when  styled  Evangelists— i.  John,  sumamed  Mabk  — 
II.  Luke.  $  19.  The  Seven  "Deacons"— L  St.  Stfphbn  —  ii.  Philip  the  Evangelist 
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iii  Pbochorus—Iv.  Nicanob  — v.  Timoh  — vL  PABXENAB-^vii.  Nicolas,  and  the 
sect  of  the  Nioolaitans.    $  20.  Titus  and  Timotht. 

§  1.  The  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  which  the  Sou 
of  Man  visited  as  a  judge  the  city  that  had  rejected  its  king,  and 
inaugurated  that  spiritual  kingdom  upon  earth  which  had  now  been 
established  in  churches  gathered  from  every  nation  of  the  civilized 
world, — that  epoch  does  not  close  the  New  Testament  History.  One 
Apostle,  of  those  whose  names  are  prominent  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  not  only  remained  upon  the  earth  to  fulfil  his  work,  but  the 
more  special  part  of  that  work — according  to  the  views  generally  held 
of  the  date  of  his  writings — may  be  said  to  have  been  but  just  begin- 
ning. It  was  not  till  the  foundation  of  Christianity  was  historically 
complete,  that  the  Apostle  John  was  divinely  commissioned  to  utter 
prophecies  of  its  future  course,  and  to  develop  in  his  Epistles  and 
Gospel  those  doctrinal  aspects  of  our  Lord's  teaching  which  were 
needed  to  correct  the  heresies  now  rapidly  taking  their  rise.  As 
John  the  Baptist  proclaimed  the  advent  of  Christ  by  the  preaching 
of  repentance  to  a  degenerate  people,  so  did  John  the  Apostle  recal 
churches  that  had  already  forsaken  their  first  love  and  declined 
into  heresy  and  vice,  to  prepare  for  His  second  coming. 

§  2.  The  prominent  place  filled  by  St.  John  in  the  Gospel  history, 
as  one  of  the  four  disciples  who  formed  the  innermost  circle  of  our 
Lord's  friends — the  iickeKT&v  €k\€kt6t€poi — and  the  high  distinction 
of  being  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  might  raise  our  surprise 
at  reading  so  little  of  him  in  the  Acts,  did  we  not  reflect  that  his 
special  work  is  to  be  sought  for  in  his  writings.  The  portion  of  his 
life  which  stands  out  in  the  broad  daylight  of  the  Gospels  is  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  periods  over  which  there  brood  the  shadows  of 
darkness  and  uncertainty.  In  the  former,  we  discern  only  a  few- 
isolated  facts,  and  are  left  to  inference  and  conjecture  to  bring  them 
together  into  something  like  a  whole.  In  the  latter  we  encounter,  it 
is  true,  images  more  distinct,  pictures  more  vivid ;  but  with  these 
there  is  the  doubt  whether  the  distinctness  and  vividness  are  not 
misleading — ^whether  half-traditional  half-mythical  narrative  has 
not  taken  the  place  of  history. 

In  most  passages  of  the  Gospels,  John  is  named  in  connection  with 
his  brother  James ;  and  from  the  prevailing  order  it  is  inferred  that 
he  was  the  younger.^  Their  father  was  Zebedee,  their  mother 
Salome,  whom  tradition  makes  the  daughter  of  Joseph  by  his  first 
wife,  and  consequently  the  half-sister  of  our  Lord.*  They  were 
brought  up  at  Bethsaida,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  the  town  of  that 
other  pair  of  brothers — the  sons  of  Jonas — who  were  to  share  with 

1  Matt  iv.  21,  X.  3,  xviL  1,  &c ;  but  in  I  cent  critics  she  has  been  identified  with 
Lnke  ix.  28  the  order  is  inverted.  the  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jeso^  in 

*  Epiphan.  iii.  ffoeres,  18,    By  some  re-  I  John  xix.  25. 
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them  the  Lord's  closest  intimacy,  and  with  whom  we  find  them 
partners  in  their  occupation  of  fishermen.^  Tl\e  mention  of  the 
"  hired  servants,"  of  Salome's  "  substance,"  of  John's  "  own  house," 
implies  a  position  removed  by  at  least  some  steps  from  absolute 
poverty.*  The  fact  that  John  was  known  to  the  high  priest 
Caiaphas — as  that  acquaintance  was  hardly  likely  to  be  formed  with 
a  disciple  of  Christ — suggests  the  probability  of  some  early  intimacy 
between  the  two  families.  Of  Zebedee  we  know  nothing  beyond 
his  interposing  no  refusal  when  his  sons  were  called  to  leave  him ;  * 
and  his  disappearance  from  the  Gospel  narrative  leads  to  the  in- 
ference that  his  death  set  Salome  free  to  join  her  children  in  minis- 
tering to  the  Lord.  Her  character  presents  to  lis  the  same  great 
features  that  were  conspicuous  in  her  son.  From  her — who  followed 
Jesus  and  ministered  to  him  of  her  substance,*  who  sought  for  her 
two  sons  that  they  might  sit,  one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his 
left,  in  His  kingdom''^ — he  might  well  derive  his  strong  affections, 
his  capacity  for  giving  and  receiving  love,  his  eagerness  for  the 
speedy  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 

The  early  years  of  the  Apostle  were  passed  under  this  influence. 
He  would  be  trained  in  all  that  constituted  the  ordinary  education 
of  Jewish  boyhood.  Though  not  taught  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem, 
and  therefore,  in  later  life,  liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  no  re- 
cognised position  as  a  teacher,  no  Rabbinical  education,*  he  would 
yet  be  taught  to  read  the  Law  and  observe  its  precepts,  to  feed  on  the 
writings  of  the  Prophets  with  the  feeling  that  their  accomplishment 
was  not  far  off.  For  him  too,  as  bound  by  the  Law,  there  would  be, 
at  the  ag^  of  thirteen,  the  periodical  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem.  He 
would  become  familiar  with  the  stately  worship  of  the  Temple,  with 
the  sacrifice,  the  incense,  the  altar,  and  the  priestly  robes.  May  we 
not  conjecture  that  then  the  impressions  were  first  made  which  never 
afterwards  wore  off  ?  Assuming  that  there  is  some  harmony  between 
the  previous  training  of  a  prophet  and  the  form  of  the  visions  pre- 
sented to  him,  may  we  not  recognise  them  in  the  rich  liturgical 
imagery  of  the  Apocalypse — in  that  union  in  one  wonderful  vision 
of  all  that  was  most  wonderful  and  glorious  in  the  predictions  of  the 
older  prophets? 

Concurrently  with  this  there  would  be  also  the  boy's  outward  life 
as  sharing  in  his  father's  work.  The  great  political  changes  which 
agitated  the  whole  of  Palestine  would  in  some  degree  make  themselves 
felt  even  in  the  village-town  in  which  he  grew  up.  The  Galilean 
fisherman  must  have  heard,  possibly  with  some  sympathy,  of  the 
efforts  made  (when  he  was  too  young  to  join  in  them)  by  Ju<1afi  of 

»  Lnke  v.  10.  *  Mark  i  20 ;  Luke  viii  3 ;  John  xlx.  at. 

«  Matt.  iv.  21.  «  Luke  viii.  3. 

'  Matt  XX.  20.  *  Acts  iv.  13 :  oomp.  chap.  xix.  inte  ^^ 
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Gamala,  as  the  great  asserter  of  the  freedom  of  Israel  against  their 
Roman  rulers.  Like  other  Jews,  he  would  grow  up  with  strong  and 
bitter  feeling  against  the  neighbouring  Samaritans.  Lastly,  before 
we  pass  into  a  period  of  greater  certainty,  we  must  not  forget  to  take 
into  account  that  to  this  period  of  his  life  belongs  the  commencement 
of  that  intimate  fellowship  with  Simon  Bar-jonah  of  which  we  after- 
wards find  so  many  proofs.  That  friendship  may  even  then  have 
been,  in  countless  ways,  fruitful  for 'good  upon  the  hearts  of  both. 

§  3.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life, 
that  John  was  probably  one  of  the  two  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist 
(the  other  being  Andrew)  who  were  the  first  to  obey  their  Master's 
direction  to  the  "  Lamb  of  God,"  and  we  have  traced  the  chief  inci- 
dents in  his  course  as  the  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  the  four  who 
enjoyed  their  Lord's  especial  intimacy,  while  Peter  appears  as  the 
leader  of  the  apostolic  band,  to  John  belongs  the  higher  distinction 
of  being  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ; "  and  this  love  is  returned 
with  a  more  single  undivided  heart  by  him  than  by  any  other.  If 
Peter  is  the  <^tXox/>toTOff,  John  is  the  cfyiKnjarovs.^  Some  striking 
facts  indicate  why  this  was  so, — ^what  was  the  character  thus  worthy 
of  the  love  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  hardly  sustain  the  popular, 
notion,  which  is  fostered  by  the  received  types  of  Christian  art,  of 
a  nature  gentle,  yielding,  effeminate.  The  name  Boanerges  implies 
a  vehemence,  zeal,  intensity,  which  gave  to  those  who  bore  it  the 
might  of  Sons  of  Thunder}'^  That  spirit  broke  out  once  and  again, 
— when  they  joined  their  mother  in  asking  for  the  highest  places  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Master}  and  declared  that  they  were  able  to  drink 
of  the  cup  that  He  drank,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that 
He  was  baptized  with," — ^when  they  rebuked  one  who  cast  out  devils 
in  their  Lord's  name,  because  he  was  not  of  their  company,'^ — when 
they  sought  to  call  down  fire  fix)m  heaven  upon  a  village  of  the 
Samaritans.^' 

This  energy  added  to  the  love  of  him  who  reclined  at  the  Last 
Supper  with  his  head  upon  his  Master's  breast  the  courage  to  follow 
Him  into  the  council-chamber  of  Caiaphas,  and  even  the  praetorium 
of  Pilate,"  and  to  stand  by  His  cross, — ^with  Christ's  mother  and  his 
own,  and  Mary  Magdalene, — ^when  all  the  rest  forsook  him  and  fled. 
There  he  received  the  sacred  trust,  which  must  have  influenced  all 
his  subsequent  home  life,  giving  him  a  second  mother  in  the  blessed 
Virgin.  He  gave  a  home  also  to  the  penitent  Peter ;  and  when  they, 
first  of  the  Apostles,  learnt  from  Mary  Magdalene  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord,  it  throws  a  light  upon  their  respective  characters  that 
John  is  the  more  impetuous,  running  on  most  eagerly  to  the  rock- 


"  Q  rotiuR,. Profajj?.  in  Joaim. 

»"  IVi.irk  iii.  17. 

»  Matt.  XX.  20-24 ;  Mark  x.  35-41. 
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tomb ;  Peter,  the  less  restrained  by  awe,  is  the  first  to  enter  in  and 
look."  So,  too,  when  Jesus  appeared  to  them  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
John  is  the  first  to  recognize,  in  the  dim  form  seen  in  the  morning 
twilight,  the  presence  of  his  risen  Lord ;  Peter  the  first  to  plimge 
into  the  water  and  swim  towards  the  shore  where  He  stood  calling  to 
them.^*  The  last  words  of  the  Gospel  reveal  to  us  the  deep  affection 
which  united  the  two  friends.  It  is  not  enough  for  Peter  to  know 
his  own  future.  That  at  once  suggests  the  question, — "  Lord,  and 
what  shall  this  man  do  ?  "  The  reply  of  Jesus,  which  was  perverted 
into  the  legends  that  gather  about  the  close  of  St.  John's  life,  surely 
means  something  more  than  a  rebuke  of  Peter's  curiosity.  The 
words — "If  I  will  that  he  tarry  tUl  I come^ — are  doubtless  a  pro- 
phecy, as  well  as  an  hypothesis ;  and  they  seem  to  intimate  that, 
alone  of  all  the  Apostles,  John  should  survive  that  catastrophe  of 
the  Old  Dispensation  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  made 
way  for  Christ's  coming  in  His  kingdom." 

§  4.  The  association  of  Peter  and  John  appears  still  in  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  Acts, — their  attendance  together  to  worship  in  the 
Temple, — the  miracle  of  healing  the  blind  man, — the  confessorship 
before  the  Sanhedrim," — ^the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  those  very 
Samaritans  on  whom  John  once  wished  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven."  This  is  his  last  appearance  in  the  Acts ;  and  he  is  not 
mentioned  either  in  connection  with  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem 
after  his  conversion,*"^  nor  as  engaged  in  labours  like  those  of  Peter 
at  Lydda,  Joppa,  and  Caesarea,  nor  in  the  persecution  in  which 
the  sword  of  Herod  divided  him  from  his  brother  James.  'Neither 
does  St.  John  appear  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  so  called 
"  Council  of  Jerusalem ; "  ^  but  he  was  present  at  the  private  con- 
ference of  the  Apostles  with  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  and  Paul  names 
John,  with  James  and  Cephas,  as  a  "  pillar  "  of  the  church,  and  as 
one  of  those  whose  mission  it  was  to  "  go  to  the  circumcision."  ^ 

This  one  passage  proves  that  the  scene  of  John's  labours  thus  far 
was  Jerusalem  and  Judsea.  To  the  work  of  teaching,  organizing, 
and  exhorting  the  Hebrew  churches,  may  have  been  added  special 
calls,  like  that  which  had  drawn  him  with  Peter  to  Samaria.  The 
fulfilment  of  the  solemn  charge  entrusted  to  John  may  have  led  him 
to  a  life  of  loving  and  reverent  thought  rather  than  to  one  of  con- 
spicious  activity.  We  may,  at  all  events,  feel  sure  that  it  was  a  time 
in  which  the  natural  elements  of  his  character,  with  all  their  fiery 
energy,  were  being  purified  and  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step  to  that 


'5  John  XX.  4-6 :  comp.  p.  288. 
i«  John  xxi.  7.  "  John  xxi.  20-23. 

w  Acts  iil.,  iv.  i»  Acts  vliL  14. 

»  Acts  xix.  26, 27.  Gal.  1. 19,  adds  aproof 
that  Paul  did  not  see  John  on  this  occasion ; 


hnt  it  does  not  follow  that  the  latter  was 
not  at  Jernsalem.  It  is  rather  implied 
that  Paul  purposely  abstained  from  seeing 
any  of  the  Apostles  save  Peter  and  James. 
21  Acts  XV.  »  GaL  ii.  9. 
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high  serenity  which  we  find  perfected  in  the  closing  portion  of  his 
life.  The  tradition  which  ascribes  to  him  a  life  of  celibacy  ®  receives 
some  confirmation  from  the  absence  of  his  name  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  It 
harmonizes  with  all  we  know  of  his  character,  to  think  of  his  heart 
as  so  absorbed  in  the  higher  and  diviner  love  that  there  was  no 
room  left  for  the  lower  and  the  human. 

§  5.  After  a  long  interval,  the  Apostle  reappears  in  that  close  con- 
nection with  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  attested  alike  by 
the  Apocalypse  and  by  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Church.  It  is  a 
natural  conjecture  that  he  remained  in  Judaea  till  the  death  of  the 
Virgin  released  him  from  his  trust.  Tradition  carries  him  from 
Judaea  to  Ephesus  ;  but  it  gives  us  no  clear  light  as  to  the  motives 
of  his  removal :  the  time  is  so  variously  fixed,  under  Claudius, 
Nero,  or  even  Domitian,  as  to  prove  that  nothing  certain  was 
known ;  and  our  only  safe  conclusion  is  to  reject  the  two 
extremes.^* 

The  pastoral  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  absolutely  exclude  the  idea  of 
any  connection  of  St.  John  with  Ephesus  down  to  their  date,  that  is 
to  A.D.  66  at  the  earliest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  almost  a 
necessary  inference,  .from  St.  John's  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  that  the  Apostle  who  writes  to  them  with  such  high  authority 
and  such  familiar  knowledge  of  their  condition,  had  already- 
laboured  some  time  among  them.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  St.  Paul's  letters  to  churches  which  he  had  recently 
visited — for  example,  the  Thessalonians  and  Galatians ;  but  these 
cases  may  also  warn  us  not  to  exaggerate  the  time  of  the  previous 
ministration-  It  is  the  plain  meaning  of  John's  own  words,  in  the 
opening  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  he  had  been  banished  as  a  Christian 
confessor  to  the  island  of  Patmos  at  a  time  of  general  persecuiwn  ^ 
and  the  pUwe  seems  to  suggest  that  he  had  been  arrested  in  the 
province  of  Asia.^    Though  his  banishment  may  have  resulted  from 

«3  TertuUian,  de  Mmog.  c  xiii. 

**  Lampe  fixes  a.d.  66,  when  Jerusalem 
was  besieged  by  the  Roman  forces  under 
Cestius,  as  the  most  probable  date. 

^  Kev.  i.  9.  "  Your  companion  in  tri- 
IfuUxtion" 

M  The  rocky  islet  of  Patmos  is  one  of  the 
group  called  Sporades  (the  scattered  isles) 
in  the  Icarian  Sea  (the  S.E.  part  of  the 
JBgsean),  at  about  equal  distances  S.  of 
Samos  and  W.  of  Cape  Posidium  on  the 
Carian  coast.  It  must  have  been  conspi- 
cuous on  the  right,  when  St.  Paul  was 
sailhig  from  Samos  to  Cos.  Its  circuit 
was  reckoned  about  30  Roman  miles  (28 
English).  It  has  been  fully  described  by 
the  recent  Crerman  and  French  tra- 
vellers,  Ross   and  Gu^rin.     The  aspect 


of  the  island  is  peculiarly  rugged  and 
bare. 

Such  a  scene  of  banishment  for  St.  John  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  read  of  the 
custom  of  the  period.  It  was  the  cammon 
practice  to  send  exiles  to  the  most  rocky 
and  desolate  islands  ("  in  asperrlmas  insu- 
larum").  See  Suet.  Tit.  8 ;  Juv.  Sat.  I  T3. 
Such  a  scene  too  was  suitable  (if  we  may  pre- 
sume to  say  so)  to  the  sublime  and  awful  Re- 
yelation  which  the  Apostle  received  there. 
It  is  possible,  Indeed,  that  there  was  more 
greenness  in  Patmos  formerly  than  now.  Ite 
name  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  Pahnosct.  Bat 
this  has  now  almost  entirely  given  place  to 
the  old  classical  name ;  and  there  is  Just  one 
palm-tree  in  the  island,  in  a  valley  whi<di 
is  called  "  the  Saint's  Garden  "  (o  K^noi  tov 
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some  more  local  and  temporary  cause,  the  question  has  been  generally 
narrowed  to  the  issue  between  the  two  great  persecutions  under  Nero 
an4  Doinitiap.  The  consent  of  Christian  antiquity  is  in  favour  of  the 
Jattey  yieiw :  the  former  is  a  modem  theory,  based  on  the  internal 
,evideii,ce  of  the  Book,  and  connected  with  a  particular  scheme  of 
interpretation.  Some  of  those  who  hold  the  later  date  regard  the 
Apocalypse  as  the  latest  book  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  others 
place  the  iGrospel  and  the  Epistles  after  it. 

§  6.  The  tradition  of  the  Church  uniformly  represents  the  Apostle 
a^  apepdi]^.  his  last  days  at  Ephesus,  and  the  general  outline  of  his 
(Work  Uhere  may  be  gathered  from  the  Eevelation  and  the  Epistles. 
The  facts  which  these  writings  assert  or  imply  are — (1)  that,  having 
cpme  to  Ephesus,  some  persecution,  local  or  general,  drove  him  to 
.Patmos;^^  (2)  that  the  seven  churches,  of  which  Asia  was  the 
centre,  were  special  objects  of  his  solicitude:^  (3)  that  in  his  work 
he  had  to  encounter  men  who  denied  the  truth  on  which  his  faith 
rested  ;**  and  others  who,  with  a  railing  and  malignant  temper,  dis- 
puted his  authority.*^  If  to  this  we  add  that  he  must  have  out- 
lived all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  had  been  the  friends  and 
companions  even  of  his  maturer  years — that  this  lingering  age  gave 
strength  to  an  old  imagination  that  his  Lord  had  promised  him 
inomortality  ^ — ^that,  as  if  remembering  the  actual  words  which  had 
been  thus  perverted,  the  longing  of  his  soul  gathered  itself  up  in  the 
cry,  "  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus  "^ — that,  from  some  who  spoke  with 
authority  he  received  a  solenm  attestation  of  the  confidence  they 
reposed  in  him** — we  have  stated  all  that  has  any  claim  to  the  cha- 
lacter  of  historical  truth. 

The  picture  which  tradition  fills  up  for  us  has  the  merit  of  being 
full  and  vivid,  but  it  blends  together,  without  much  regard  to  har- 
mony, things  probable  and  improbable.  He  is  shipwrecked  off 
Ephesus,  and  arrives  there  in  time  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
heresies  which  sprang  up  after  St.  Paul's  departure.  Then,  or  at 
a  later  period,  he  numbers  among  his  disciples  men  like  Polycarp, 
Papias,  Ignatius.  In  the  persecution  under  Domitian  he  is  taken 
to  Rome,  and  there,  by  his  boldness,  though  not  by  death,  gains  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  The  boiling  oil  into  which  he  is  thrown  has 
no  power  to  hurt  him.    He  is  then  sent  to  labour  in  the  mines,  and 


'Oo-tov).  Here  and  there  are  a  few  poor 
olives,  aboat  a  score  of  cypresses,  and  other 
trees  in  the  same  scanty  proportion. 

Patmos  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  by  a  very 
narrow  ibthmus*  where,  on  the  east  side, 
are  tike  harbour  and  the  town.  On  the 
hill  to  the  south,  crowning  a  commanding 
height,  is  the  celebrated  mon&stery,  which 
bears  the  name  of  "John  the  Divine." 


Halfway  up  the  ascent  is  the  cave  or  grotto 
where  tradition  says  that  St.  John  received 
the  Revelation,  and  which  is  still  called 
TO  (nrqktuov  rrj^  'ATTOJCoAvi/^ew?. 

37  See  tlie  Appendix  on  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament. 

»  Rev.  i.  9.  »  Rev.  i.  11. 

30  1  John  iv.  1 ;  2  John  7. 

M  3  John  9, 10.  »«  John  xxi.  23. 

M  Rev.  xxu.  20.  34  John  xxi.  24. 
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Patmos  is  the  place  of  his  exile.  The  accession  of  Nerva  frees  him 
from-danger,  and  he  returns  to  Ephesus.  There  he  settles  the  canon 
of  the  Gospel*  history  by  formally  attesting  the  truth  of  the  first 
three  Gospels,  and  writing  his  own  to  supply  what  they  left  want- 
ing. The  elders  of  the  Church  are  gathered  together,  and  St.  John,  as 
by  a  sudden  inspiration,  begins  with  the  wonderful  opening, "  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word."  Heresies  continue  to  show  themselves, 
but  he  meets  them  with  the  strongest  possible  protest.  He  refuses 
to  psiss  under  the  same  roof  (that  of  the  public  baths  of  Ephesus) 
as  their  foremost  leader,  lest  the  house  should  fall  down  on  them 
and  crush  them."  Through  his  agency  the  great  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  is  at  length  reft  of  its  munificence,  and  even  levelled  with 
the  ground!  He  introduces  and  perpetuates  the  Jewish  mode  of 
celebraUng  Easter.  At  Ephesus,  if  not  before,  as  one  who  was  a 
true  priest  of  the  Lord,  he  bore  on  his  brow  the  plate  of  gold  (viror 
\ov)  with  the  sacred  name  engraved  on  it,  which  was  the  badge  of 
the  Jewish  pontiff.  In  strange  contrast  with  this  ideal  exaltation,  a 
later  tradition  tells  us  how  the  old  man  used  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
playfulness  and  fetidness  of  a  favourite  bird,  and  how  he  defended 
himself  against  the  charge  of  unworthy  trifling  by  the  familial 
apologue  of  the  bow  that  must  sometimes  be  unbent. 

More  true  to  the  New  Testament  character  of  the  Apostle  is  the 
story,  told  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  his  special  and  loving  in- 
terest in  the  younger  members  of  his  flock;  of  his  ej^emess  and 
courage  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  one  of  them  who  had  fallen  into 
evil  courses.  The  scene  of  the  old  and  loving  man,  standing  face  to 
face  with  the  outlaw  chief  whom,  in  days  gone  by,  he  had  baptized, 
and  winning  him  to  repentance,  is  one  which  we  could  gladly  look 
on  as  belonging  to  his  actual  life. 

Not  less  beautiful  is  that  other  scene  which  comes  before  us  as 
the  last  act  of  his  life.  When  all  capacity  to  work  and  teach  is 
gone — when  there  is  no  strength  even  to  stand — the  spirit  still 
retains  the  power  to  love,  and  the  lips  are  still  open  to  repeat,  with- 
out change  and  variation,  the  command  which  summed  up  all  his 
Master's  will — "  Little  children,  love  one  another." 

The  very  time  of  the  Apostle's  death  lies  within  the  region  of 
conjecture  rather  than  of  history,  and  the  dates  that  have  been 
assigned  for  it  range  from  a.d.  89  to  a.d.  120. 

In  relation  to  Christian  doctrine,  St.  John  is,  as  in  the  title  of  the 
Apocalypse,  "  John  the  Holy  Divine  " — the  Theologus — not  in  the 


3*  Eusebiusand  TrenseusmakeCKRiNTHUS 
the  heretic,  in  Epiphnnius,  Ebion  is  the 
hero  of  the  story.  To  modem  feelings 
the  anecdote  may  seem  at  variance  with 
the  character  of  the  Apostle  of  Love,  but 
it  is  hardly  more  than  the  development  in 


act  of  the  principle  of  2  John  10.  To  the 
mind  of  Kpiphanius  there  wa£  a  difflcnlty 
of  another  kind.  Nothing  lew  than  a 
special  inspiration  could  account  for  snch 
a  departure  from  an  ascetic  lif^  os  going  to 
a  bath  at  all. 
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modem  sense  of  a  theologian,  but  from  his  witness  that  "  the  Woed 
was  GoD."^  This  also  was  the  fruit  of  his  intimate  converse  with 
his  Lord,  and  of  a  spirit  fitted  for  such  fellowship.  Nowhere  is  the 
vision  of  the  Eternal  Woed,  "  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father,"  so  unclouded :  nowhere  are  there  such  personal  remi- 
niscences of  the  Christ  in  His  most  distinctively  human  character- 
istics. It  was  this  union  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  Truth  which 
made  him  the  instinctive  opponent  of  all  forms  of  a  mystical  or 
logical  or  docetic  G-nosticism.  It  was  a  true  feeling  which  led  the 
later  interpreters  of  the  mysterious  forms  of  the  four  living  creatures 
round  the  throne — departing  in  this  instance  from  the  earlier  tra- 
ditions— to  see  in  him  the  Eagle  that  soars  into  the  highest  heaven, 
and  looks  upon  the  unclouded  sun.*'  Descending  from  the  regions 
of  fancy  to  those  facts  on  which  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  rests,  it  is 
this  testimony  to  Christ  that  is  so  emphatically  asserted  alike  in  the 
opening  of  his  General  Epistle  and  in  what  we  may  call  the  teSs^o- 
tion  clause  of  his  Gospel — ^whether  that'  clause  was  penned  by  an 
inspired  self-consciousness,  or  added  as  the  testimony  of  those  anlong 
whom  he  lived  and  wrote  : — "  This  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth 
of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things,  and  we  know  that  his  testi' 
many  is  trtie"  ^ 

§  7.  When  John  the  Baptist  directed  his  disciples  to  the  Lamb  of 
God,  "one  of  the  two  that  heard  John  and  followed  Jesus,  was 
Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother ;"  and,  in  seeking  out  his  own  bro- 
ther Simon,  he  set  the  first  example  of  brotherhood  in  Christ,  and 
was  the  first  to  proclaim,  "  We  have  found  the  Messiah."*  The  ap- 
parent discrepancy  in  Matt.  iv.  18  ff.,  and  Mark  16  ff.,  where  the  two 
appear  to  have  been  called  together,  is  no  real  one,  St.  John  relating 
the  first  introduction  of  the  brothers  to  Jesus,  the  other  Evangelists 
their  formal  call  to  follow  Him  in  His  ministry.  In  the  catalogue  of 
the  Apostles,  Andrew  appears,  in  Matt.  x.  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second, 
next  after  his  brother  Peter ;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16,  Acts  i.  14,  fourth, 


*  It  is  In  accordance  with  the  old  Hebrew 
system  of  significant  surnames,  that  the 
proposition  ^eby  ^v  6  \6yos  was  condensed 
into  the  epithet  of  $eo\6yog.  Tliis  at  least 
is  the  explanation  generally  received ;  but 
the  epithet  of  a  "dlscourser  of  divine 
things,"  which  had  already  been  conferred 
upon  Orpheus,  Homer,  and  Hesiod,  may 
have  been  applied  in  a  higher  sense  to  the 
aeer  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  title  has  been  perpetuated  in  the 
name  of  the  modem  village  on  the  site 
aS  EpheBUS,  Ayasaluk=i'A.yi<K  BeoKoyo^. 
Just  in  the  same  way,  Bethany,  the 
city  of  Lazarus,  is  called  el-Azuriyeh, 
or  Lazarieht  and  Hebron,  the  chief  abode 


of  Abraham,  £Z-Fa2tZ,  the  Friend  (i.  e., 
of  God). 

^  Rev.  iv.  7.  The  older  interpretation 
makes  Mark  answer  to  the  eagle,  and  John 
to  the  lion. 

*»  John  xxi.  24.  The  truer,  as  well  as 
simpler  view,  seems  to  be  that  these  words 
are  the  writer's  own,  as  is  evidently  the 
case  with  the  parallel  passage  in  chap, 
xix.  35 : — "  And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record, 
and  his  record  is  true,  and  he  knoueth  that 
he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe." 

»  John  L  40,  41.     The  name  Andreas 
occurs  in  Greek  writers;  it  is  found  in 
Dion  Casslus  bmii.  32,  as  the  name  of  a 
Cyrenian  Jew,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
2  B  3 
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next  after  the  three,  Pdter,  James,  and  John,  and  in  company  with 
Philip.  And  this  appears  to  have  been  his  real  place  of  dignity 
among  the  Apostles ;  for  in  Mark  xiii.  3,  we  find  Peter,  James,  John, 
and  Andrew,  inquiring  privately  of  our  Lord  about  His  coming ;  and 
in  John  xii.  22,  when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an  interview  with 
Jesus,  they  applied  through  Andrew,  who  consulted  Philip,  and  in 
company  with  him  made  the  request  known  to  our  Lord.  This  last 
circumstance,  combined  with  the  Greek  character  of  both  their 
names,  may  perhaps  point  to  some  slight  shade  of  Hellenistic  con- 
nection on  the  part  of  the  two  Apostles ;  though  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  any  of  the  Twelve  were  Hellenists  in  the  proper 
sense.  On  the  occasion  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness  want- 
ing nourishment,  it  is  Andrew  who  points  out  the  little  lad  with  the 
five  barley  loaves  and  the  two  fishes.  Scripture  relates  nothing  of 
him  beyond  these  scattered  notices.  Whether  he  was  Peter's  elder 
or  younger  brother  is  uncertain.  Except  in  the  catalogue  (i.  14), 
his  name  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Acts,  The  traditions  about 
him  are  various.  Eusebius***  makes  him  preach  in  Scythia;  Jerome"" 
and  Theodoret"  in  Achaia  (Greece);  Nicephorus*^  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have  been  crucified,  at  Patras  in  Achaia, 
on  a  cntx  decussata  (  X  ) ;  but  this  is  doubted  by  many.  Eusebius  ^ 
speaks  of  an  apocryphal  Acts  of  Andrew, 

§  8.  James,  the  Son  of  Zebbdbe,**  and  brother  of  John,  another 
of  the  four  who  formed,  so  to  speak,  the  inner  circle  of  the  Apos- 
tolic band,  is  the  only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose  life  and  death 
we  can  write  with  certainty.  The  little  that  we  know  of  him  we 
have  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  All  else  that  is  reported  is  idle 
legend,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  tale,  handed  down  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  to  Eusebius,  and  by  Eusebius  to  us.  There 
is  no  fear  of  confounding  the  St.  James  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  hero  of  Compostella. 

Of  St.  James's  early  life  we  know  nothing.  We  first  hear  of  him  in 
A.D.  27,  when  he  was  called  to  be  our  Lord's  disciple ;  and  he  disap- 
pears from  view  in  a.d.  44,  when  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands 

the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  to  the 
Latins,  Jcuoabuit  doabtless  similarly  ac- 
cented, since  in  Italian  it  is  Idamo  or 
Gidcomo.  In  Spain  it  assamed  two  forms, 
apparently  of  different  origins  :—la4fo-~in 
modem  Spanish  Diego,  Portuguese,  Tiago 
— endXayme  or  Jayme,  pronounced  JJaynie; 
with  a  strong  initial  gutturaL  In  France 
it  became  Jacqueti  but  another  form  was 
JanUj  which  appears  in  the  metrical  Life 
of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  by  (Jamier  (aj>. 
1170-74),  quoted  in  Robinson's  Buhet, 
p.  139  note.  From  this  last  the  transltioD 
to  our  James  is  eas>. 


«  ir.  ^.  liL  1. 

*i  Ep.  148,  ad  Marc. 

*»  ad  Ptalm.  cxvi        *iff.E.iL  39. 

♦*  If.  E.  lit  25. 

*5  The  name  is  the  Greek  form  of  Jacob, 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  it 
now  reappears  for  the  first  time  since  the 
patriarch  himself  In  the  unchangeable 
East,  St  James  is  still  St  Jacob— ifar 
Tdhocb ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  name  left 
the  shores  of  Palesihie  thau  it  underwent  a 
series  of  curious  and  interesting  changes 
probably  unparalleled  In  any  other  case. 
To  the  Greeks  it  became  'Iojcu/So;,  with 
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of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  He  does  not  appear  in  the  Gospel  narrative 
till  the  second  call  of  the  disciples  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee.^'  For  a 
full  year  we  lose  sight  of  him.  He  is  then,  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  28, 
called  to  the  apostleship  with  his  eleven  brethren.^''  In  the  list  of 
the  Apostles  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  book  of  Acts,  his 
name  occurs  next  to  that  of  Simon  Peter:  in  the  Grospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  it  comes  third.  It  is  clear  that  in  these  lists 
the  names  are  not  placed  at  random.  In  all  four,  the  names  of 
Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  are  placed  first;  and  it  is  plain 
that  these  four  Apostles  were  at  the  head  of  the  twelve  throughout. 
Thus  we  see  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  alone  were  admitted  to 
the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter.^  The  same  three 
Apostles  alone  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  Transfiguration.^ 
The  same  thrcQ  alone  were  allowed  to  witness  the  Agony ,*^  And  it 
is  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew  who  ask  our  Lord  for  an  expla- 
nation of  his  dark  sayings  with  r^ard  to  the  end  of  the  world  and 
his  second  coming.*^  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  all  these  places, 
with  one  exception,"  the  name  of  James  is  put  before  that  of  John, 
and  that  John  is  twice  described  as  "  the  brother  of  James."  **  This 
would  appear  to  imply  that  at  this  time  James,  either  from  age  or 
character,  took  a  higher  position  than  his  brother.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  St.  James  is  mentioned  we  find  this  position  reversed. 
That  the  prominence  of  these  three  Apostles  was  founded  on  per- 
sonal character  (as  out  of  every  twelve  persons  there  must  be  two  or 
three  to  take  the  lead),  and  that  it  was  not  an  office  held  by  them, 
can  scarcely  be  doubted. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  that  the  name  of  Boanebqes  was  given  to  the  sons 
of  Zebedee.  It  might,  however,  like  Simon's  name  of  Peter,  have 
been  conferred  before.  This  name  plainly  was  not  bestowed  upon 
them  because  they  heard  the  voice  like  thunder  from  the  cloud 
(Jerome),  nor  because  of  any  peculiar  majesty  in  their  persons  or 
impressiveness  in  their  preaching ;  but  it  was,  like  the  name  given 
to  Simon,  at  once  descriptive  and  prophetic.  The  "  Rockman  "  had 
a  natural  strength,  which  was  described  by  his  title,  and  he  was  to 
have  a  divine  strength,  predicted  by  the  same  title.  In  the  same 
way  the  "  Sons  of  Thunder "  had  a  burning  and  impetuous  spirit, 
which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its  unchastened  form,^*  and  which. 


40  Matt  iv.  18-22;  Mark  i.  16-20;  Lake 
v.  1-11.  An  ecclesiastical  tradition,  of  un- 
oertala  date,  places  the  residence  of  Zebedee 
and  the  birth  of  St.  James  at  Japhia,  now 
YctfOt  near  Nazareth.  Hence  that  village 
is  commonly  known  to  the  members  of 
the  Latin  Chmt^  in  that  district  as  San 
Giacomo. 


«7  Matt  X.  2;  Mark  iiL  U;  Luke  vL  13; 
Acts  L  13. 
«  Mark  v.  37 ;  Luke  viiL  61. 

49  Matt  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  2 ;  Luke  ix.  28. 

50  Matt  xxvi.  Z1 ;  Mark  xiv.  33. 

«  Mark  xiiL  3.  «  Luke  ix.  28. 

«  Mark  v.  37  ;  Matt.  xviL  1. 
**  Luke  ix.  54 ;  Mark  x.  37. 
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when  moulded  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  taking  different  shapes,  led  St. 
James  to  be"  the  first  apostolic  martyr,  and  St.  John  to  become  in  an 
especial  manner  the  Apostle  of  Love.  The  occasions  on  which  this 
natural  character  manifested  itself  have  been  noticed  in  speaking  of 
St.  John. 

From  the  time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  a.d.  30,  to  the  time 
of  his  martyrdom,  a.d.  44,  we  know  nothing  of  St.  James,  except 
that  after  the  Ascension  he  persevered  in  prayer  with  the  other 
Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  Lord's  brethren.***  In  the  year  44 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  son  of  Aristobulus,  was  ruler  of  all  the  dominions 
which  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great,  had  been 
divided  between  Archelaus,  Antipas,  Philip,  and  Lysanias.  He  had 
received  from  Caligida,  Trachonitis  in  the  year  37,  Gralilee  and 
Peraea  in  the  year  40.  On  the  accession  of  Claudius,  in  the  year  41, 
he  received  from  him  Idumaea,  Samaria,  and  Judaea^  This  sovereign 
was  at  once  a  supple  statesman  and  a  stem  Jew  :**•  a  king  with  not 
a  few  grand  and  kingly  qualities,  at  the  same  time  eaten  up  with 
Jewish  pride — ^the  type  of  a  lay  Pharisee.  "  He  was  very  ambitious 
to  oblige  the  people  'svith  donations,"  and  "  he  was  exactly  careful 
in  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  keeping  himself  entirely 
pure,  and  not  allowing  one  day  to  pass  over  his  head  without  its 
appointed  sacrifice.*'  *"  Policy  and  inclination  would  alike  lead  such 
a  monarch  "  to  lay  hands "  (not  "  stretch  forth  his  hands,"  A.  V. 
Acts  xii.  1)  "  on  certain  of  the  church  ;'*  and  a<5cordingly,  when  the 
passover  of  the  year  44  had  brought  St.  James  and  St.  Peter  to 
Jerusalem,  he  seized  them  both,  considering  doubtless  that  if  he  cut 
off  the  "  Son  of  Thunder  "  and  the  "  Rockman  "  the  new  sect  would 
be  more  tractable  or  more  weak  under  the  presidency  of  James  the 
Just,  for  whose  character  he  probably  had  a  lingering  and  sincere 
respect.  James  was  apprehended  first — ^his  natural  impetuosity  of 
temper  would  seem  to  have  urged  him  on  even  beyond  Peter.  And 
"  Herod  the  king,"  the  historian  simply  tells  us,  **  killed  James  the 
brother  of  John  with  the  sword."  This  is  all  that  we  know  for 
certain  of  his  death."  We  may  notice  two  things  respecting  it — . 
first,  that  James  is  now  described  as  the  brother  of  John,  whereas 
previously  John  had  been  described  as  the  brother  of  James,  showing 
that  the  reputation  of  John  had  increased,  and  that  of  James  dimi- 

however,  can  hardly  be  the  actual  site  (Wil- 
liams, Holy  City,  ii.  558).  Its  most  in- 
teresting  possession  is  the  chair  of  the 
Apostle,  a  venerable  relic,  the  age  of  which 
Is  perhaps  traceable  as  fer  back  as  the  4th 
century  (Williams,  560).  But  as  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  believed  to  have  belonged 
to  "the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,"  it  is 
doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  Jameses  the 
tradition  would  attach  it. 


w  Acts  L  13. 

•fi  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  $  1,  xix.  5-8. 

»'  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  7,  $  3. 

6*  Acts  xiL  2. 

w  The  great  Armenian  convent  at  Jeru- 
salem on  the  so-called  Mount  Zion  is  dedi- 
cated to  "St.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee." 
The  churdi  of  the  convent,  or  rather  a 
small  chapel  on  its  north-eaEt  side,  occupies 
the  traditional  site  of  hits  martyrdom.  This, 
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nished,  by  the  time  that  St.  Luke  wrotej  and  secondly,  that  he 
perished  not  by  stoning,  but  by  the  sword.  The  Jewish  law  laid 
down  that  if  seducers  to  strange  worship  were  few,  they  should  be 
stoned ;  if  many,  that  they  should  be  beheaded.  Either  therefore 
Herod  ^intended  that  James's  death  should  be  the  beginning  of  a 
sanguinary  persecution,  or  he  merely  followed  the  Roman  custom 
of  putting  to  death  from  preference.*® 

§  9.  The  death  of  so  prominent  a  champion  left  a  huge  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  the  infant  society,  which  was  filled  partly  by  St.  James, 
the  brother  of  our  Lord,  commonly  called  James  the  Less,  or  the 
Little,®^'*  who  now  steps  forth  into  greater  prominence  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  partly  by  St.  Paul,  who  had  now  been  seven  years  a 
convert,  and  who  shortly  afterwards  set  out  on  his  first  apostolic 
journey.  The  position  into  which  the  former  now  comes  forward 
leads  us  to  depart  from  the  order  of  the  Gospel  lists.  We  have 
already  stated  the  reasons  for  identifying  him  with  James,  the  son  of 
Alphaeus.**  Of  tne  father  of  James,  whose  Hebrew  name  is  rendered 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  Alphoeus,^  and  by  St.  John  Olopas,^ 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  married  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  had  by  her  four  sons  and  three  or  more  daughters.'^  He 
appears  to  have  died  before  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  mi- 
nistry, and  after  his  death  it  would  seem  that  his  wife  and  her  sister, 
a  widow  like  herself,  and  in  poor  circumstances,  lived  together  in 
one  house,  generally  at  Nazareth,**  but  sometimes  also  at  Caper- 
naum ••  and  Jerusalem."  It  is  probable  that  these  cousins,  or, 
as  they  were  usually  called,  brothers  and  sisters,  of  the  Lord  were 
older  than  Himself;  as  on  one  occasion  we  find  them,  with  His 
mother,  indignantly  declaring  that  He  was  beside  Himself,  and 
going  out  to  "lay  hold  of  Him"  and  compel  Him  to  moderate 
His  zeal  in  preaching,  at  least  sufficiently  "  to  eat  bread."  "    This 


^  See  lightfoot,  in  Zoc.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  relates,  concerning  St.  James's 
martyrdom,  tbat  the  prosecutor  was  so 
moved  by  witnessing  his  bold  confession 
that  he  declared  himself  a  Christian  on  the 
spot;  accused  and  accuser  were  therefore 
harried  ofif  together,  and  on  the  road  the 
latter  be^^  St.  James  to  grant  him  for- 
giveness ;  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
Apostle  kissed  him,  saying,  *•  Peace  be  to 
thee !"  and  they  were  beheaded  together. 
For  legends  respecting  his  death  and  his 
connection  with  Spain,  see  the  Roman  Bre* 
viary  (in  Fett  S.  Jac.  Ap.),  in  which  the 
healing  of  a  paralytic  and  the  conversion 
of  Hermogenes  are  attributed  to  him,  and 
where  it  is  asserted  that  he  preached  the 
Gospel  hi  Spain,  and  that  his  remains  were 
translated  to  Compostella.'   These  legends 


are  r^ected  with  contempt  even  by  Catholfc 
writers.  Epiphanius,  without  giving  or  pro- 
bably having  any  authority  for  or  agidnst 
his  statement,  reports  that  St.  James  died 
unmaiTied,  and  that,  like  his  namesake, 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  Naaarite. 

«i>  Mark  xiii.  40.  'I«l«ea)^o(  6  fUKpot. 

<i  Chap,  ix..  Notes  and  JUiutrations  (A). 

«  'AA<^ios.  «3  KAojiroff. 

64         Joachim  (?;  =  Anna  (?) 


1 


JL 


Mary  «  Glopns  or  Alphaeni 


St.  Mary 
the  Virgin      ^__ 

Jescs    Jam£8    Jooes   Jade    Simon    Three  or 
more 
daughten 
65  Matt.  xiii.  55.        «  John  ii.  12. 
«^  Acts  i.  14. 
«  Mark  iii.  20,  21,  31. 
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looks  like  the  conduct  ^f  elders  towards  one  younger  than  them- 
selves. 

Of  Jaines  individually  we  know  nothing  till  the  spring  of  the 
year  28,  when  we  find  him,  together  with  his  younger  brother 
Jude,  called  to  the  Apostolate.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  all 
the  four  lists  of  the  Apostles  James  holds  the  same  place,  heading 
the  third  class,  consisting  of  himself,  Jude,  Simon,  and  Iscariot ;  as 
Philip  heads  the  second  class,  consisting  of  himself,  Bartholomew, 
Thomas,  and  Matthew;  and  Simon  Peter  the  first,  consisting  of 
himself,  Andrew,  James,  and  John.*'  The  fact  of  Jude  being  de- 
scribed by  reference  to  James,^®  shows  the  name  and  reputation  which 
James  had,  either  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  or  at  the 
time  when  St.  Luke  wrote. 

It  is  not  likely  (though  far  from  impossible)  that  James  and  Jude 
took  part  with  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
trying  "to  lay  hold  on"  Jesus  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year;^! 
and  it  is  likely,  though  not  certain,  that  it  is  of  tne  other  brothers 
and  sisters,  without  these  two,  that  St.  John  says,  "  Neither  did 
His  brethren  believe  on  Him,"^^  in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  29. 

We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Re- 
surrection. At  some  time  in  the  forty  days  that  intervened  between 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  This 
is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  ;'^ 
and  there  never  has  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  James  rather 
than  to  the  son  of  Zebedee  that  the  manifestation  was  vouchsafed. 
We  may  conjecture  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  him 
for  the  high  position  which  he  was  soon  to  assume  in  Jerusalem,  and 
of  giving  him  the  instructions  on  "the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  GoD,^*  which  were  necessary  for  his  guidance,  that 
the  Lord  thus  showed  Himself  to  James.  We  cannot  fix  the  date 
of  this  appearance.  It  was  probably  only  a  few  days  before  the 
Ascension ;  after  which  we  find  James,  Jude,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apos- 
tles, together  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  Simon,  and  Joses,  in  Jerusalem, 
awaiting  in  faith  and  prayer  the  outpouring  of  the  Pentecostal  gift. 

Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and  when  he  appears 
once  more  it  is  in  a  far  higher  position  than  any  that  he  has  yet 
held.  In  the  year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul.  Three  years 
after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  but  the 
Christians  recollected  what  they  had  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  feared 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  Barnabas,  at  this  time  6{  far 
higher  reputation  than  himself,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Peter  and  James,^^  and  by  their  authority  he  Yraa 


•  Alford,  in  Matt.  x.  2. 
^  'lovfias  *Ia#eci>/3ov. 
"  Mark  iii.  21. 


"  John  vii.  5.  «  1  Oor.  xv.  Y. 

'*  Acts  i  3. 

»AetBix.  27';  GaL  L  18, 19. 
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admitted  into  the  society  of  the  Christians,  and  allowed  to  associate 
freely  with  them  during  the  fifteen  days  of  his  stay.  Here  we  find 
James  on  a  level  with  Peter,  and  with  him  deciding  on  the  admis- 
sion of  St.  Paul  into  fellowship  with  the  Dhurch  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
from  henceforth  we  always  find  him  equal,  or  in  his  own  department 
superior,  to  the  very  chiefest  Apostles,  Peter,  Jokn  and  Paul.  For 
by  this  time  he  had  been  appointed  (at  what  exact  date  we  know 
not)  to  preside  over  the  infant  Church  in  its  most  important  centre, 
in  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of  Bishop.  This  pre-eminence  is 
evident  throughout  the  after  history  of  the  Apostles,  whether  we 
read  it  in  the  Acts,  in  the  Epiatles,  or  in  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Thus  in  the  year  44,  when  Peter  is  released  from  prison,  he  desires 
that  information  of  his  escape  miay  be  given  to  *'  James,  and  to  the 
brethren**'  ''•  In  the  year  49  he  presides  at  the  Apostolic  Council, 
and  delivers  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  expression 
"  Wherefore  my  sentence  is."  "^  In  the  same  year  (or  perhaps  in 
the  year  61,  on  his  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem)  St.  Paul  recognises 
James  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  together  with  Cephas  and 
John,'®  and  places  his  name  before  them  both.  Shortly  afterwards 
it  is  "certain  who  came  from  James,"  that  is,  from  the  mother- 
church  of  Jerusalem,  designated  by  the  name  of  its  Bishop,  who 
lead  Peter  into  tergiversation  at  Antioch.  And  in  the  year  67  Paul 
pays  a  formal  visit  to  James  in  the  presence  of  all  his  presbyters, 
after  having  been  previously  welcomed  with  joy  the  day  before  by 
the  brethren  in  an  unofficial  noanner.^' 

Entirely  accordant  with  these  notices  of  Scripture  is  the  universal 
testimony  of  Christian  antiquity  to  the  high  office  held  by  James 
in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  That  he  was  formally  appointed 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Lord  Himself,  as  reported  by  Epi- 
phanius,  Chrysostom,  Proclus  of  Constantinople,  and  Photius,  is  not 
likely.  Eusebius  follows  this  account  in  a  passage  of  his  history, 
but  says  elsewhere  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  A^xwtles.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  is  the  first  author  who  speaks  of  his  Episcopate,  and 
he  alludes  to  it  as  a  thing  of  which  the  chief  Apostles,  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  might  well  have  been  ambitious.  The  same  Clement 
reports  that  the  Lord,  after  His  resurrection,  delivered  the  gift  of 
knowledge  to  James  the  Just,  to  John,  and  to  Peter,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  they  to  the  Seventy.  This  at  least 
shows  the  estimation  in  which  James  was  held.  But  the  author 
to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  life  and 
death  of  James  is  Hegesippus  (i,  e,  Joseph),  a  Christian  of  Jewish 
origin,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  His  nar- 
rative gives  us  such  an  insight  into  the  position  of  St.  James  in 

'0  Acts  xii  17.  ^  Atb  iyi}  KpCvta,  Acts  zv.  13, 19 ;  see  St.  Ohrys.  in  loc 

«  Gal.  U.  9  ™  Acts  xxi.  18. 
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the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  that  it  is  best  to  let  him  relate  it  in  his 
own  words : — 

Traditum  respecting  James,  as  given  by  Hegesippus. — "  With  the 
Apostles,  James,  the  brothfer  of  the  Lord,  succeeds  to  the  charge  of 
the  Church — that  James,  who  has  been  called  Just  from  the  time 
of  the  Lord  to  our  own  days,  for  there  were  many  of  the  name  of 
James.    He  was  holy  from  his  mother's  womb,  he  drank  not  wine 
or  strong  drink,  nor  did  he  eat  animal  food ;  a  razor  came  not  upon 
his  head ;  he  did  not  anoint  himself  with  oil ;  he  did  not  use  the 
bath.    He  alone  might  go  into  the  holy  place;  for  he  wore  n6 
woollen  clothes,  but   linen.    And  alone   he  used  to  go  into  the 
temple,  and  there  he  was  commonly  found  upon  his  knees,  praying 
for  forgiveness  for  the  people,  so  that  his  knees  grew  dry  and  thin 
[generally  translated  hard],  like  a   camel's,  from   his  constantly- 
bending  them  in  prayer,  and  entreating  forgiveness  for  the  people. 
On  account  therefore  of  his  exceeding  righteousness  he  was  called 
'  Just,'  and  *  Oblias,'  which  means  in  Greek  *  the  bulwark  of  the 
people,'  and  *  righteousness,'  as  the  prophets  declare  of  him.     Some 
of  the  seven  sects  then  that  I  have  mentioned  enquired  of  him, 
*  What  is  the  door  of  Jesus  ? '    And  he  said  that  this  man  was  the 
Saviour,  wherefore  some  believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.     Now 
the  forementioned  sects  did  not  believe  in  the  Resun*ection,  nor  in 
the  coming  of  one  who  shall  recompense  every  man  according  to  his 
works ;    but  all  who  became  believers  believed  through  James. 
When  many  therefore  of  the  rulers  believed,  there  was  a  disturbance 
among  the  Jews,  and  Scribes,  and  Pharisees,  saying,  *  There  is  a 
risk  that  the  whole  people  will  expect  Jesus  to  'be  the  Christ.'  They 
came  together  therefore  to  James,  and  said,  *  We  pray  thee,  stop  the 
people,  for  they  have  gone  astray  after  Jesus  as  though  he  were  the 
Christ.    We  pray  thee  to  persuade  all  that  come  to  the  Passover 
concerning  Jesus :  for  we  all  give  heed  to  thee,  for  we  and  all  the 
people  testify  to  thee  that  thou  art  just,  and  acceptest  not  the  per- 
son of  man.    Persuade  the  people  therefore  not  to  go  astray  about 
Jesus,  for  the  whole  people  and  all  of  us  give  heed  to  thee.    Stand 
therefore  on  the  gable  of  the  temple,  that  thou  mayest  be  visible, 
and  that  thy  words  may  be  heard  by  all  the  people ;  for  all  the 
tribes  and  even  the  Gentiles  are  come  together  for  the  Passover.' 
Therefore  the  forementioned  Scribes  and  Pharisees  placed  James 
upon  the  gable  of  the  temple,  and  cried  out  to  him,  and  said,  *  O 
Just  one,  to  whom  we  ought  all  to  give  heed,  seeing  that  the  people 
are  going  astray  after  Jesus  who  was  crucified,  tell  us  what  is  the 
door  of  Jesus  ? '    And  he  answered  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Why  ask  ye 
me  about  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man  ?    He  sits  in  heaven  on  the  right 
hand  of  great  power,  and  will  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.'    And 
many  were  convinced  and  gave  glory  on  the  testimony  of  James, 
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crying  *  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David.'  "Whereupon  the  same  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  said  to  each  other,  *  We  have  done  ill  in  bringing 
forward  such  a  witness  to  Jesus ;  but  let  us  go  up,  and  throw  him 
down,  that  they  may  be  terrified,  and  not  believe  on  him.'  And 
they  cried  out,  saying,  *  Oh !  oh !  even  the  Just  is  gone  astray.' 
And  they  fulfilled  that  which  is  written  in  Isaiah,  *  Let  us  take 
away  the  just  man,  for  he  is  displeasing  to  us ;  therefore  shall  they 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  deeds.*  They  went  up  therefore,  and  threw 
down  the  Just  one,  and  said  one  to  another,  *  Let  us  stone  James 
the  Just.'  And  they  began  to  stone  him,  for  he  was  not  killed  by 
the  fall ;  but  he  turned  round,  and  knelt  down,  and  cried,  *  I  be- 
seech thee,  Lord  God  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.'  And  whilst  they  were  stoning  him,  one  of  the  priests,  of 
the  sons  of  Rechab,  a  son  of  the  Rechabites,  to  whom  Jeremiah  the 
prophet  bears  testimony,  cried  out  and  said,  *  Stop !  What  are  you 
about  ?  The  Just  one  is  praying  for  you ! '  Then  one  of  them, 
who  was  a  fuller,  took  the  club  with  which  he  pressed  the  clothes, 
and  brought  it  down  on  the  head  of  the  Just  one.  And  so  he  bore 
his  witness.  And  they  buried  him  on  the  spot  by  the  temple,  and 
the  column  still  remains  by  the  temple.  This  man  was  a  true 
witness  to  Jews  and  Greeks  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  And  im- 
mediately Vespasian  commenced  the  siege."  ^ 

For  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  this  extract,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Routh's  Bdiquice  SacroBy^^  and  to  Dean  Stanley's  Apos- 
tolical Age^  It  represents  St.  James  to  us  in  his  life  and  in  his 
death  more  vividly  than  any  modem  words  could  picture  him.  Wo 
see  him,  a  married  man  perhaps,®  but  in  all  other  respects  a  rigiii 
and  ascetic  follower  after  righteousness,  keeping  the  Nazarite  rule, 
like  Anna  the  prophetess,^  serving  the  Lord  in  the  temple  "  with 
fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day,"  regarded  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves as  one  who  had  attained  to  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood, 
though  not  of  the  priestly  family  or  tribe  (unless  indeed  we  argue 
from  this  that  Clopas  did  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  draw 
thence  another  argument  for  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Clopas 
and  James  the  Lord's  brother),  and  as  the  very  type  of  what  a 
righteous  or  just  man  ought  to  be.  If  any  man  could  have  con- 
verted the  Jews  as  a  nation  to  Christianity,  it  would  have  been 
James. 

Josephus,  as  already  more  than  once  referred  to,  says  that  in  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Festus  and  the  coming  of  Albinus, 
Ananus  the  high- priest  assembled  the  Sanhedrim,  and  "brought 

*  Eustb.  ii.  23,  and  Routh,  Rd.  Sacr.  i   St.  James's  martyrdom,  but  rather  as  con- 


p.  208,  Oxf.  1846.  The  last  words,  which 
are  usually  considered  as  at  variance  with 
Josephus  noed  not,  however,  be  taken  as 
giving  a  precise  indication  of  the  time  of 


necting  the  crime  with  the  retribution  that 
soon  followed  it. 

81  Vol.  i.  p.  228.  «  p.  319^  Oxf.  184t. 

w  1  Cor.  ix.  6.  **  Luke  ii.  37. 
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before  it  James  the  brother  of  him  who  is  called  Christ,  and  soizie 
others,  and  having  charged  them  with  breaking  the  laws,  delivered 
them  over  to  be  stoned/'  The  historian  adds  that  the  better 
part  of  the  citizens  disliked  what  was  done,  and  complained  of 
Ananus  to  Agrippa  and  Albinns,  whereupon  Albinus  threatened  to 
punish  him  for  having  assembled  the  Sanhedrim  without  his  con- 
sent, and  Agrippa  deprived  him  of  the  high-priesthood.*^  The 
words  "  brother  of  him  who  is  called  Christ"  are  judged  by  many  to 
be  spurious. 

Epiphanius  gives  the  same  account  that  HegesippiK  does,  in  some- 
what different  words,  having  evidently  copied  it  for  the  most  part 
from  him.  He  adds  a  few  particulars  which  are  probably  mere 
assertions  or  conclusions  of  his  own.**  He  considers  James  to  ba^e 
been  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  and  calculates  that  he  must 
have  been  96  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  adds^  on  the 
authority,  as  he  says,  of  Eusebius,  Clement,  and  others^  that  he  wore 
the  TTCTctkov  on  his  forehead,  in  which  he  probably  confounds  him 
with  St.  John.*"'  Gregory  of  Tours  reports  that  he  was  buried,  not 
where  he  fell,  but  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,**  in  a  tomb  in  which 
he  had  already  buried  Zacharias  and  Simeon. 

We  have  seen  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to  James  in  Heb. 
xiii.  7,  which  would  fix  his  death  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
writing  of  that  Epistle.  His  apprehension  by  Ananus  was  probably 
about  the  year  62  or  63.  There  is^  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  his 
martyrdom  as  narrated  by  Hegesippus,  except  that  it  must  have 
been  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  between  70  and  80  years  old.*' 

§  10.  Still  following  the  connection  of  name  with  name,  rather 
than  the  order  of  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  come  to  the  second 
person  of  the  third  group,  Judb  or  Judas  (that  is  Judah),  "  the 
brother  of  James,"  as  he  is  called  by  our  translators,"®  and  as  he 


85  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  9. 

w  HcereSf  zxiz.  4,  and  IxxviiL  13. 
,    w  Polycr.  apud  Euaeb.  if.  K  v.  24. 

«  The  monument— part  excavation,  part 
edifice — which  is  now  commonly  known 
as  the  "  Tomb  of  St.  James,"  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  so-called  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  therefore  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  the  Apostle  was 
killed,  which  the  narrative  of  Uegesippns 
would  seem  to  fix  as  somewhere  under  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  wall  of  the  ffaram, 
or  i)ei!liapB  further  down  the  slope  nearer 
the  **  Fountain  of  the  VirgiiL"  It  cannot 
at  any  rate  be  said  to  stand  "by  the 
Temple."  The  tradition  about  the  monu- 
ment in  question  is  that  St.  James  took 


refuge  there  after  the  capture  of  CSirlst, 
and  remained  eating  and  drinking  nothing, 
until  our  Lord  appeared  to  him  ou  the  day 
of  His  resurrection.  By  the  old  travellers 
it  is  often  called  the  "Church  of  St.  James." 

^  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  Jacobite  churches  of  the  £ast— con- 
sisting of  the  Armenians,  the  Copts,  and 
other  Monophysite  or  Eutychian  bodies- 
do  not  derive  their  title  from  St  James, 
but  from  a  later  person  of  the  same  name, 
Jacob  Baradssus,  who  died  Bishop  of  Edessa 
in  588. 

wLuke  vi.  17;  Acts  L  13.  'loviais 
'laKiafiov.  The  question,  whether  the  el- 
lipsis should  be  supplied  by  "  brother"  or 
"  son."  has  been  discussed  above. 
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distinctly  calls  himself,  if  he  be  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Jtide.^^ 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  same  Apostle  is  meant  in  the  passage 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  where  he  is  called  simply  Judas,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  Judas  Iscariot.**  The  one  question  which  he 
addresses  to  the  Lord — ^**How  is  it  that  .thou  wilt  manifest  thyself 
unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?  " — a  question  which  shews  him 
as  sharing  the  low  temporal  views  of  his  Master's  Kingdom — and  th« 
meption  of  him  as  abiding  with  the  other  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  in 
prayer  and  supplication,  after  the  Ascension,  are  the  only  special 
notices  of  him. 

But,  on  comparing  the  lists  of  the  Apostles  given  by  the  three 
Evangelists,  we  find  the  place  occupied  by  the  name  of  Jude,  in 
Luke,  filled  by  that  of  Lebbcetis  in  Matthew,  and  that  of  ThcMoeus 
in  Mark.®*  All  the  discussion  which  the  variety  has  provoked  does 
but  lead  back  to  the  plain  inference,  generally  accepted,  that  Judey 
Lebbobusy  and  Tliaddoeus  were  three  names  for  one  and  the  same 
Apostle,  who  is  therefore  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  tri(mymu8» 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  later  history  of  the  Apostle. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  tradition  which  connects  him  with 
the  foundation  of  the  church  at  Edessa ;  though  here  again  there  is 
much  confusiou,  and  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  account  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  worthless  fiction  of  "  Al^arus  king  of  Edessa."  ** 
Nicephorus  ^  makes  Jude  die  a  natural  death  in  that  city  after 
preaching  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Syrian  tradition 
speaks  of  his  abode  at  Edessa,  but  adds  that  he  went  thence  to 
Assyria,  and  was  martyred  in  Phoenicia  on  his  return ;  while  that 
of  the  west  makes  Persia  the  field  of  his  labours  and  the  scene  of  his 
martydom.®*  i 

„    §  11.  The  name  of  Simon  the  Canaanite,  or  Zelotes,  completes 


91  Jude  1 :  (WeAt^bs  *€  'Iokw^ov.  Con- 
oemiDg  the  Epistle,  see  the  Appendix. 

**  John.xiv.  22,  'lovfia;,  ov^  o  Icrica- 
fMarqq. 

M  Matt.  X.  3 ;  Mark  ill  18.  Jude  occupies 
the  deoenih  place  in  Luke's  list,  while 
Lebbseus  and  Thaddaeus  stand  tenth  in 
those  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  there  being  a 
similar  transpoBition  in  that  of  Simon  the 
Zealot,  which  is  common  to  all  three.  In 
Matthew  the  A.  V.  has  "  Lebbeeus,  whose 
surname  was  Thaddaeus ;'  but  the  words 
6  eiriieA^t«  eafi6ato«  are  wanting  from 
the  best  MSS.  In  both  places  there  is 
considerable  variety  of  reading ;  some  MSS. 
having  both  in  St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
Ae/3^aw  or  0a55a(o$  alone ;  others  intro- 
ducing the  name  'Iou6a$  or  Judas  Zdotes 
in  St.  Matthew,  where  the  Vulgate  reads 
ThadcUxus  alone,  which  is  adopted  by  Lach- 
niann  in  his  Berlin  edition  of  1832.    This 


confusion  is  still  further  increased  by  the 
tradition  preserved  by  Eusebius  (JT.  £.  1. 13) 
that  the  true  name  of  Thomas  (the  twin) 
was  Judas  Clovfia;  6  koI  0a>/uia$),  and  that 
Thaddaeus  was  one  of  the  •*  Seventy,"  iden- 
tified by  Jerome  in  Matt.  x.  with  "  Judas 
Jacobi ;"  as  well  as  by  the  theories  of  mo- 
dem scholars,  who  regard  the  "  Levi " 
(A€vi9  6  Tov  'AA^aiov)  of  Mark  iL  14, 
Luke  V.  27,  who  is  called  •*  Lebes"  (Ae^ijs) 
by  Origen  (contra  Cels.  1.  1.  $  62),  as  the 
same  with  Lebbaeus.  No  satisfactory  ex- 
planation has  been  given  of  the  names 
Lebbcsm  or  Thaddma. 

M  Buseb.  ff.  E,  L  13;  Jerome,  Ccmmmt. 
in  Matt.  x.  ^  H.  E.  iL  40. 

M  The  resemblance  of  the  state  of  things 
described  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  to  that  in 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  confirms  the 
view  that  both  ministered  and  wrote  to  the 
Jews  of  the  Asiatic  Di^rsion. 
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(with  the  exception  of  Judas  Iscariot)  the  third  group  of  tbe 
Apostles,  occupying  the  11th  place  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  tlie 
10th  in  Luke."^  The  two  epithets  attached  to  his  name  have 
the  same  signification,  the  latter  being  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
former,  which  is  Chaldee.  Both  point  him  out  as  belonging  to  the 
faction  of  the  Zecdats,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  fierce  advo- 
cacy of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  last  defence  of  Jerusalem.  We  have  here  a  proof  of  the  v^ied 
characters  gathered  together  in  the  apostolic  band. 

Simon  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the 
lists  of  the  Apostles.  He  is  reported,  on  very  doubtful  authority, 
to  have  preached  in  Egypt,  Cyrene  and  Mauretania,  and  to  have 
been  crucified  in  Judasa  under  Domitian. 

§  12.  Of  Judas  Iscariot,**  who  stands  last  in  this  third  group,  all 
that  is  historical  has  been  related  in  the  Gospel  History ;  and  the 
solemn  lessons  taught  by  his  character  and  fate  lie  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  this  work.  But  his  place  was  not  left  vacant  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  apostolic  church.  "  Another  took  the  office"  of  the  fallen 
Apostle,  when  Matthias  was  chosen  in  the  manner  previously 
related.**  All  that  we  know  of  Matthias  for  certain  beyond  this  is 
that  he  had  been  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  during 
the  whole  course  of  His  ministry ;  for  such  was  declared  by  St.  Peter 
to  be  the  necessary  qualification  of  one  who  was  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
resurrection.  The  name  of  Matthias  occurs  in  no  other  place  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  we  may  accept  as  probable  the  opinion  which 
is  shared  by  Eusebius,^"^  and  Epiphanus  "^^  that  he  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples.  It  is  said  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  and  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Ethiopia.^^  An  apocryphal  gospel  was  published 
under  his  name,^^  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  from  the  Trap- 
ditions  of  Matthias.^^ 

§  13.  The  middle  gibup  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles  consists  of  four 
names,  each  of  which  has  some  peculiar  interest,  Philip  and  Bartho- 
lomew, Matthew  and  Thomas.^"*  These  four,  though  not  sharing 
the  same  intimate  converse  with  their  Master  as  Peter  and  Andrew, 


*'  Matt  X.  4,  XCixuiv  6  icai'ai'aiof  (jtava.- 
vCttis  in  Text  Recept),  and  so  Mark  iii.  18. 
The  epithet  represents  the  Chaldee  word  for 
zealot,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  land 
of  Canaan  or  the  village  of  Cana.  The  Greek 
equivalent  is  used  only  by  St.  Luke,  Si/maii' 
6  KoXovixtvoi  ^rfAtarrfi,  Luke  vL  15,  Acts 
i.  13.  The  term  Kavai'i'njs  seems  to  have 
survived  the  Greek  form  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Church.  His  identification  with 
Simon  the  brother  of  Jesus  has  already 
been  discussed  (chap,  ix.,  Notes  and  lUus- 
traiioni.  A.). 


epithet,  the  probable  are,  either  from  Ke- 
rioth  in  Judah — in  which  case  he  would 
be  the  only  exception  to  the  Galilean  origin 
of  the  Apostles  -or  from  Kartha  In  Galilee. 

w  Acts  i.  15-2  >.    See  chap.  xiii.  $  3. 

i<»  H.  K.  lib.  i.  12.      ini  Hmes.  I  2a 

102  Nicephor.  ii.  60. 

i<»  Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  23. 

10*  Strom,  ii.  163,  &c. 

i<»  This  is  the  order  of  Mark  (iU.  18),  and 
Luke  (vi.  14, 15) ;  while  Matthew,  evidently 
In  the  spirit  of  humility,  not  only  places  his 
own  name  after  that  of  Thomas,  but  adds 


■8  Of    the   various   derivations   of    the      the  description,  "  the  publican  "  (x.  3). 
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James  and  John,  are  much/ more  prominent  in  the  Gospel  narrative 
than  the  last  four.  Two  of  them  were  among  our  Saviour's  first 
disciples ;  Matthew  was  one  of  his  early  converts ;  and  Thomas, 
whose  name  stands  in  close  connection  with  Matthew,  probably 
"became  a  disciple  before  any  of  the  third  group. 

At  the  head  of  this  second  group  stands  Philip.  He  is  mentioned 
as  being  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter,^°*  and  apparently 
was  among  the  Galilaean  peasants  of  that  district  who  flocked  to 
hear  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  manner  in  which  St.  John 
speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by  him  of  the  selfsame  words  with 
which  Andrew  had  brought  to  Peter  the  good  news  that  the  Christ 
had  at  last  appeared,  all  indicate  a  previous  friendship  with  the  sons 
of  Jonah  and  of  Zebedee,  and  a  consequent  participation  in  their 
Messianic  hopes.  The  close  union  of  the  two  in  John  vi.  and  xii. 
suggests  that  he  may  have  owed  to  Andrew  the  first  tidings  that  the 
hope  had  been  fulfilled.  The  statement  that  Jeans  found  him  ^^  im- 
plies a  previous  seeking.  To  him  first  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  dis- 
cipjes  were  spoken  the  words  so  full  of  meaning,  "  Follow  me."  As 
soon  as  he  has  learnt  to  know  his  Master,  he  is  eager  to  communicate 
his  discovery  to  another  who  had  also  shared  the  same  expectations. 
He  speaks  to  Nathanael,  probably  on  his  arrival  in  Cana,^**  as  though 
they  had  not  seldom  communed  together  of  the  intimations  of  a 
better  time,  of  a  divine  kingdom,  which  they  found  in  their  sacred 
books.  We  may  well  believe  that  he,  like  his  friend,  was  an 
"  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  guile."  In  the  lists  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  his  name  is  as  uniformly 
at  the  head  of  the  second  group  of  four,  as  the  name  of  Peter  is  at 
that  of  the  first ;  ^^  and  the  facts  recorded  by  St.  John  give  the 
reason  of  this  priority.  In  those  lists  again  we  find  his  name  uni- 
formly coupled  with  that  of  Bartholomew,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
hypothesis  that  the  latter  is  identical  with  the  Nathanael  of  John  i. 
45,  the  one  being  the  personal  name,  the  other,  like  Barjonah  or 
Bartimjeus,  a  patronymic. 

Philip  apparently  was  among  the  first  company  of  disciples  who 
were  with  the  Lord  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Cana,  and  on  His  first  appearance  as  a  prophet  in  Jerusalem."^ 
When  John  was  cast  into  prison,  and  the  work  of  declaring  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  required  a  new  company  of  preachers,  we 
may  believe  that  he,  like  his  companions  and  friends,  received  a  new 
call  to  a  more  constant  discipleship."^  When  the  Twelve  were 
specially  set  apart  for  their  office,  he  was  numbered  among  them. 
The  first  three  Gospels  tell  us  nothing  more  of  him  individually. 
St  John,  with  his  characteristic  fulness  of  personal  reminiscences, 

iM  John  L  44.  i»7  John  L  43.  M8  Comp.  John  xxi.  2. 

iw  Matt.  X.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vl,  14.  "»  John  ii.  m  Matt  iv.  18-22. 
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records  a  few  significant  utterances.  When  the  Galilean  crowds  had 
halted  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  preaching  of  Jesus,^^ 
and  were  faint  with  hunger,  it  was  to  Philip  that  the  question  was 
put,  "  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat  ?  '*  "  And 
this  he  said,*'  St.  John  adds,  "  to  prove  him,  for  He  himself  knew 
what  He  would  do.**  The  answer,  "  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of 
bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them  that  every  one  may  take  a  little," 
diows  how  little  he  was  prepared  for  the  work  of  divine  power  that 
followed.  It  is  noticeable  that  here,  as  in  John  i.,  he  appears  in  close 
connection  with  Andrew. 

Another  incident  is  brought  before  us  in  John  xii.  20-22.  Among 
the  pilgrims  who  had  come  to  keep  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  were 
some  Gentile  proselytes  (Hellenes)  who  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and 
desired  to  see  Him.  The  Greek  name  of  Philip  may  have  attracted 
them.  The  zealous  love  which  he  had  shown  in  the  case  of  Nathanael 
may  have  made  him  prompt  to  offer  himself  as  their  guide.  But  it 
is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  does  not  take  them  at  once  to  the 
presence  of  his  Master.  "  Philip  cometh  and  telleth  Andrew,  and 
again  Andrew  and  Philip  tell  Jesus."  The  friend  and  fellow-towns- 
man to  whom  probably  he  owed  his  own  introduction  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  to  introduce  these  strangers  also. 

There  is  a  connection  not  difficult  to  be  traced  between  this  fact 
and  that  which  follows  on  the  last  recurrence  of  Philip's  name  in  the 
history  of  the  Gospels.  The  desire  to  see  Jesus  gave  occasion  to  the 
utterance  of  words  in  which  the  Lord  spoke  niore  distinctly  than  ever 
of  the  presence  of  His  Father  with  Him,  and  to  the  voice  from  heaven 
which  manifested  the  Father's  will."^  The  words  appear  to  have 
sunk  into  the  heart  of  at  least  one  of  the  disciples,  and  he  brooded 
over  them.  The  strong  cravings  of  a  passionate  but  unenlightened 
faith  led  him  to  feel  that  one  thing  was  yet  wanting.  They  heard 
their  Lord  speak  of  His  Father  and  of  their  Father.  He  was  going 
to  His  Father's  house.  They  were  to  follow  Him  there.  But  why 
should  they  not  have  even  now  a  vision  of  the  Divine  glory  ?  It  was 
part  of  the  child-like  simplicity  of  Philip's  nature  that  no  reserve 
should  hinder  the  expression  of  the  craving,  "  Lord,  shew  us  the 
Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us."*  And  the  answer  to  that  desire  belonged 
also  specially  to  him.  He  had  all  along  been  eager  to  lead  others  to 
see  Jesus.  He  had  been  with  Him,  looking  on  Him  from  the  very 
commencement  of  His  ministry,  and  yet  he  had  not  known  Him. 
He  had  thought  of  the  glory  of  the  Father  as  consisting  in  some- 
thing else  than  the  Truth,  Righteousness,  Love  that  he  had  witnessed 
in  the  Son.  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou 
not  known  me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father. 
How  sayest  thou.  Shew  us  the  Father  ?  "  No  other  fact  connected 
u>John^5-e.  iM  John  xii  28.  "♦  Johi.  xiv.  8. 
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with  the  name  of  Philip  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The  close  relation 
in  which  we  have  seen  him  standing  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  and 
Nathanael  might  lead  us  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  two  unnamed 
disciples  in  the  list  of  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  who  meet  us 
in  John  xxi.  He  is  among  the  company  of  disciples  at  Jerusalem 
after  the  Ascension,^^*  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

After  this  all  is  uncertain  and  apocryphal.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  as  having  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  as 
having  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  instead  of  binding 
them  to  vows  of  chastity,"*  and  is  included  in  the  list  of  those  who 
had  borne  witness  of  Christ  in  their  lives,  but  had  not  died  what 
was  commonly  looked  on  as  a  martyr's  death."^  Polycrates,"^ 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  speaks  of  him  as  having  fallen  asleep  in  the 
Phrygian  Hierapolis,  as  having  had  two  daughters  who  had  grown 
old  unmarried,  and  a  third,  with  special  gifts  of  inspiration,  who  had 
died  at  Ephesus.  There  seems,  however,  in  this  mention  of  the 
daughters  of  Philip,  to  be  some  confusion  between  the  Apostle  and 
the  Evangelist.  The  apocryphal  "  Acta  Philippi "  are  utterly  wild 
and  fantastic,  and  if  there  is  any  grain  of  truth  in  them,  it  is  pro- 
bably the  bare  fact  that  the  Apostle  or  the  EvaAgelist  laboured  in 
Phrygia,  and  died  at  Hieropolis. 

§  14.  Babtholomew  is  a  patronymic,  the  son  of  Talmai,^^  His 
own  name  nowhere  appears  in  the  three  first  Gospels.  It  has 
been  not  improbably  conjectured  that  he  is  identical  with  Natha- 
nael.'^ Nathanael  there  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Jesus 
by  Philip ;  and  in  the  three  first  catalogues  of  the  Apostles  (cited 
above)  Bartholomew  and  Philip  appear  together.  It  is  difficult 
also  to  imagine,  from  the  place  assigned  to  Nathanael  in  John 
xxi.  2,  that  he  can  have  been  other  than  an  Apostle.  If  this 
may  be  assumed,  he  was  bom  at  Cana  of  Galilee :  and  he  is  said  to 
have  preached  the  Gospel  in  India,^^  meaning  thereby,  probably, 
Arabia  Felix,  which  was  sometimes  called  India  by  the  ancients.*^ 
Some  allot  Armenia  to  him  as  his  mission-field,  and  report  him 
to  have  been  there  flayed  alive  and  then  crucified  with  his  head 
downwards.^ 

§  15.  Matthew,  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  is  the  same  as 
Levi,'^  the  son  of  a  certain  Alphaeus.^  His  call  to  be  an  Apostle 
is  related  by  all  three  Evangelists  in  the  same  words,  except  that 
Matthew  gives  the  former,  and  Mark  and  Luke  the  latter  name.^ 


ii»  Acts  1.13. 

u«  Strom,  iii.  52 ;  Etweb.  H.  B.  iii.  30. 

I"  Strom,  iv.  73.     n*  Euseb.  H.  S.  iiL  31. 
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If  there  were  two  publicans,  both  called  solemnly  in  the  same  form 
at  the  same  place,  Capernaum,  then  one  of  them  became  an  Apostle, 
and  the  other  was  heard  of  no  more ;  for  Levi  is  not  mentioned 
again  after  the  feast  which  he  made  in  our  Lord's  honour.^  This 
is  most  unlikely.  Euthymius  and  many  other  commentators  of 
note  identify  Alphasus  the  father  of  Matthew  with  Alphaeus  the 
father  of  James  the  Less.  Against  this  is  to-  be  set  the  fact  that  in 
the  lists  of  Apostles,  Matthew  and  James  the  Less  are  never  named 
together,  like  other  pairs  of  brothers  in  the  apostolic  body.  It  may 
be,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the  name  Levi  was  replaced  by  the  name 
Matthew  at  the  time  of  the  calL  The  names  Matthseus  and  Mat- 
thias are  probably  both  contractions  of  Mattathias,^  a  common 
Jewish  name  after  the  exile ;  but  the  true  derivation  is  not  certain. 
He  belonged  to  the  sordid  class  oiportitores,  the  collectors  under  the 
pMicani,  who,  as  a  rule,  were  worthy  of  the  hatred  with  which  the 
Jews  regarded  them.^^  The  readiness,  however,  with  which  Mat- 
thew obeyed  the  call  of  Jesus  seems  to  show  that  his  heart  was  still 
open  to  religious  impressions.  His  conversion  was  attended  by  a 
great  awakening  of  the  outcast  classes  of  the  Jews.^**  Matthew,  in 
his  Gospel,  does  not  omit  the  title  of  infamy  which  had  belonged  to 
him,  but  neither  of  the  other  Evangelists  speaks  of  "  Matthew  the 
pyMican,^  Of  the  exact  share  which  fell  to  him  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  nothing  whatever  is  told  us  in  the-  New  Testament,  and  ol^er 
sources  of  information  we  cannot  trust. 

Eusebius"^  mentions  that  after  our  Lord's  ascension  Matthew 
preached  in  Judaea  (some  add  for  fifteen  years),  and  then  went  to 
foreign  nations.  To  the  lot  of  Matthew  it  fell  to  visit  Ethiopia, 
sajrs  Socrates  Scholasticus."*  Ambrose  says  that  God  opened  to 
him  the  country  of  the  Persians ;  ^  Isidore,  the  Macedonians ;  "* 
and  others,  the  Parthians,  the  Medes,  the  Persians  of  the  Euphrates : 
but  nothing  whatever  is  really  known.  Heracleon,  the  disciple  of 
Valentinus  (cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus)  describes  him  as  dying 
a  natural  death,  which  Clement,  Origen,  and  Tertullian  seem  to 
accept :  the  tradition  that  he  died  a  martyr  came  in  afterwards. 

§  16.  All  that  we  know  of  Thomas  ^^  is  derived  from  the  Gospel 


i»  Luke  V.  29. 

128  I  e.,  "  gift  of  Jehovah  "=0eofiwpos, 
0«o5oTos. 

w»  See  chap.  viL,  yotet  and  lUustrcOiont 
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135  According  to  Eusebius  (a  E.  L  13) 
lis  real  name  was  Judaa.  This  may  have 
)een  a  mere  confusion  with  Thaddaeus, 
vho  is  mentioned  in  the  extract    But  it 


may  also  be  that  Thcunaa  was  a,  surname. 
The  word  Thoma  means  "  a  twfri ;"  and  so 
it  is  translated  in  John  xl  16,  xxi  2, 
6  SiSvtJLOf.  Out  of  this  name  hsua  grown 
the  tradition  that  he  had  a  twin-sister, 
Lydia,  (^Patre^  Apost.  p.  272),  or  that  he 
was  a  twin-brother  of  our  Lord  (Thilo, 
Acta  Thoma,  p.  94);  which  last,  again, 
would  confirm  his  identification  with  Judas 
(comp.  Matt.  xiii.  55.)  He  is  said  to  have 
been  born  at  Antioch  {Patrei  ApotL  pp. 
272,  512). 
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of  St  John ;  and  this  amounts  to  three  traits,  which,  however,  so 
exactly  agree  together,  that,  slight  as  they  are,  they  place  his  cha- 
racter before  us  with  a  precision  which  belongs  to  no  other  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  except  Peter,  John,  and  Judas  Iscariot.  This  cha- 
racter is  that  of  a  man  slow  to  believe,  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
case,  subject  to  despondency,  viewing  things  on  the  darker  side,  and 
yet  full  of  ardent  love  for  his  Master. 

The  first  trait  is  his  speech  when  our  Lord  determined  to  face  the 
dangers  that  awaited  Him  in  Judaea  on  his  journey  to  Bethany, 
Thomas  said  to  his  fellow-disciples,  "  Let  us  also  go  that  we  may 
die  with  Him."  '^  He  entertained  no  hope  of  his  escape — ^he  looked 
on  the  journey  as  leading  to  total  ruin ;  but  he  determined  to  share 
the  peril.     "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 

The  second  was  his  speech  during  the  Last  Supper :  "  Thomas 
saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest,  and  how 
can  we  know  the  way  ?  "  *^'  It  was  the  prosaic,  incredulous  doubt 
as  to  moving  a  step  in  the  unseen  future,  and  yet  an  eager  inquiry 
to  know  how  this  step  was  to  be  taken. 

The  third  was  after  the  Resurrection.  He  was  absent — possibly 
by  accident,  perhaps  characteristically — ^from  the  first  assembly 
when  Jesus  appeared.  The  others  told  him  what  they  had  seen. 
He  broke  forth  into  an  exclamation,  the  terms  of  which  convey  to 
us  at  once  the  vehemence  of  his  doubt,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
vivid  picture  that  his  mind  retained  of  his  Master's  form  as  he  had 
last  seen  Him  lifeless  on  the  cross.  "  Except  I  see  in  his  hands  the 
print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  believe."  ^ 

On  the  eighth  day  he  was  with  them  at  their  gathering,  perhaps 
in  expectation  of  a  recurrence  of  the  visit  of  the  previous  week ;  and 
Jesus  stood  amongst  them.  He  uttered  the  same  salutation, ''  Peace 
be  unto  you ; "  and  then  turning  to  Thomas,  as  if  this  had  been  the 
special  object  of  His  appearance,  uttered  the  words  which  convey  as 
strongly  the  sense  of  condemnation  and  tender  reproof,  as  those  of 
Thomas  had  shown  the  sense  of  hesitation  and  doubt.  "  Bring  thy 
finger  hither  [&8€ — ^as  if  Himself  pointing  to  His  wounds]  and  see 
my  hands;  and  bring  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  in  my  side;  and 
do   not  become  (fifj   yivov)  unbelieving  (aTrto-roy),  but   believing 

(TTtOTOs)." 

The  effect  ^  on  Thomas  is  immediate.  The  conviction  produced 
by  the  removal  of  his  doubt  became  deeper  and  stronger  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  Apostles.  The  words  in  which  he  expressed  his 
belief  contain  a  far  higher  assertion  of  his  Master's  divine  nature 


we  John  xi.  16.  "7  John  adv.  6. 

i»  John  XX.  6. 

^  It  is  useless  to  specuUte  whether  he 


obeyed  our  Lord's  invitation  to  examine 
the  wounds.  The  impression  is  that  he 
did  not. 
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f k  ,     X    ^^A  in  anv  other  expression  used  by  Apostolic  lips, 

than  can  be  t^^^  m  any  o    ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.  ^  ^    ^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^ 

MjLordVnd  my  God.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^      ^^^  ^^^^ 

application  t^l^""^;'[;,  ,^»  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast 
are  they  that  have  not  seen  me,  and  yet  have 


of  the  wioie 
believed 


believed  "^^  Bv'^this  incident,  therefore,  Thomas,  "the  Doubting 
oeiieved.  /^7m,  ^  to  the  Theologian  in  the  original  sense  of 
Apostle,   IS  raised  -^^*^  


the  word.     It  is  this  ^ 
in  later  ages,  when 
rent.     In  the  famous 
at  Copenhagen,  he  stands. 


ture  of  his  character  which  has  been  canglit 
first  time  its  peculiar  lesson  became  appa- 
ll him  by  Thorwaldsen  in  the  church 
'loughtful,  meditative  sceptic,  with 
of  evidence  and  ai^u- 


surmg 


the  sevcil 
again  in 


Thomas  only  twice  again, 

disciples,  where  he  is 

assemblage  of  the 


I  hi 


the  rule  in  his  hand  for  the 
ment.    In  the  New  Testament  we 
once  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with 
i-anked  next  after  Peter,"*   and 
Apostles  after  the  Ascension.**^ 

The  earlier  traditions,  as  believed  in  the  4th  emit 
him  as  preaxjhing  in  Parthia  or  Persia,  and  as 
Edessa.***    Chrysostom  mentions  his  grave  at  EdeZ^" 
of  the  four  genuine  tombs  of  Apostles ;  the  other  three  ^^. 
of  Peter,  Paul,  and  John.***     With  his  burial  at  Edessa"^^ 
story  of  his  sending  Thaddseus  to  Abgarus  with  our  Lord's  U 

The  later  traditions  carry  him  further  East,  and  ascribe 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Malabar,  which  sti' 
by  the  name  of  "the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas;"  and  his  t<. 
shown  in  the  neighbourhood.  This,  however,  is  now  usual 
garded  as  arising  from  a  confusion  with  a  later  Thomas,  a  missis 
from  the  Nestorians.  His  martyrdom  (whether  in  Persia  or  I 
is  said  to  have  been  effected  by  a  lance."^ 

§  17.  To  these  twelve  Apostles  two  more  were  added  specially 
the  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  for  we  have  seen  that  Babnaba 
well  as  Paul,  is  expressly  designated  by  that  title.    The  word 
nabas  is  an  appellative — signifying  the  "  son  of  prophecy  "  or  *i 
hortation,"  rather  than  of  "  consolation  " — given  by  the  Apostle' 
Joseph,  a  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.***    We  have  aheady  se! 
his  Christian  devotedness,  as  contrasted  with  the  self-seeking 
Ananias;  how  he  justified  his  title  by  his  ministry  at  Antioch 
how  he  introduced  Paul  to  the  Apostles  after  his  conversion ;  how 
he  sought  him  out  at  Tarsus,  laboured  with  him  at  Antioch,  went 
up  with  him  twice  to  Jerusalem,  and  shared  his  first  mission; 

J40  John  XX.  29.            !«  John  xxi.  2.  "7  An  apocryphal  "Gospel  of  Thomas^ 

i<2  Acts  i.  13.  (chiefly  relating  to  the  Infancy  of  Christ - 

i«  Eus.  H.  E.  i.  13,  iii.  1 ;  Socrat.  H.  E.  is  published  in  Tischendorf  s  Evangelid 

i.  19.                  1**  Socr.  17.  J?,  iv.  18.  Apocrypha;   the    Apocryphal   "Acts    of 

>*«  Horn,  in  Heb.  26.  Thomas  "  by  Thilo  (jCodex  Apocryphus). 

i<«  Eua  H.  E.  i.  13.  i«  Acts  iv.  36. 
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journey ;   and  how,  on  the   proposal  of  the   second,   the  fellow- 
labourers  were  severed  by  their  dispute  about  John  Mark. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  hint  furnished  by  the  fact  that  Paul 
was  commended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem 
that  Barnabas  was  in  the  wrong.  He  took  Mark,  and  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  his  native  island.  And  here  the  Scripture  notices  of  him 
cease :  those  found  in  Gal.  ii.  1,  9,  13,  belong  to  an  earlier  period. 
From  1  Cor.  ix.  6  we  infer  that  Barnabas  was  a  married  man ;  and 
from  Gal.  Q.  c),  and  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  with  Paul,  his 
character  seems  not  to  have  possessed  that  thoroughness  of  purpose 
and  determination  which  was  found  in  the  great  Apostle.  As  to  his 
further  labours  and  death,  traditions  differ.  Some  say  that  he  went 
to  Milan,  and  became  first  bishop  of  the  church  there :  the  Clemen- 
tine Homilies  make  him  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  Himself, 
and  to  have  preached  in  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  converted  Cle- 
ment of  Rome :  the  Clementine  Recognitions  say  that  he  preached 
in  Rome  even  during  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord.  There  is  extant  an 
apocryphal  work,  probably  of  the  fifth  century.  Acta  et  Passio  Bar- 
nahce  in  Cypro,  which  relates  his  second  missionary  journey  to 
Cyprus,  and  his  death  by  martyrdom  there ;  and  a  still  later  enco- 
mium of  Barnabas,  by  a  Cyprian  monk  Alexander,  which  makes 
him  to  have  been  brought  up  with  St.  Paul  under  Gamaliel,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  pretended  finding  of  his  body  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Zeno  (474-490).  We  have  an  Epistle  in  21  chapters 
called  by  the  name  of  Barnabas.  Of  this,  the  first  four  chapters  and 
a  half  are  extant  only  in  a  barbarous  Latin  version  ;  the  rest  in  the 
original  Greek.  Its  authenticity  has  been  defended  by  some  great 
names ;  but  it  is  very  generally  given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle  is 
believed  to  have  been  written  early  in  the  second  century. 

§  18.    In  their  office  of  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church, 
some  of  the  Apostles  used  the  pen  as  well  as  the  tongue ;  and  two 
of  them,  Matthew  and  John,  undertook  the  special  function  of 
'  placing  on  permanent  record  those  facts  concerning  the  life  and 

i         death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  of  which  they  were  His  own 
j         chosen  witnesses.     This  would  seem  to  be  a  distinctive  part  of  the 
apostolic  office ;  nor  is  this  view  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  it 
was  undertaken  also  by  two  others,  who  were  not  Apostles.     For  it 
may  now  be  received  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  Gospels  of 
Mark  and  Luke  were  written  under  the  supervision  of  Peter  and 
^  Paul.     These  two  writers,  therefore,  may  well  claim  a  place  next  to 
^  the  Apostles.     But,  in  speaking  of  them  as  Evangelists,  we  must 
j  distinguish  this  use  of  the  word  from  its  proper  New  Testament 
signification,  as  describing  a  class  of  teachers  next  in  rank  to  Apos- 
tles and  Prophets,  the  Evangelizers  of  the  world.^*'    It  was  at  a 
i«  Eph.  iv.  11. 
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later  age  that  the  writer  of  a  Gospel  (evayycXtov)  was  called  aji 
Evangelist  (evayycXiaTrjs),  not  only  a  matter  of  etymology,  but  the 
natural  process  of  thought  which  is  thus  stated  by  Eusebius : — 
"  Men  do  the  work  of  Evangelists,  leaving  their  homes  to  proclaim 
Christ,  and  deliver  the  written  Gospels  to  those  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  faith."  ^"^  If  the  Gospel  was  a  written  book,  and  the  office  of 
the  Evangelists  was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  then  the  writers  of  such 
books  were  Kar  e^oxnv  The  Evangelists.  It  is  thus,  accordingly, 
that  Eusebius  speaks  of  them ;  and  this  meaning  soon  overshadowed 
the  old  one.  Of  the  Gospels  we  shall  speak  presently  ;^^  and  frequent 
occasions  have  ococurred  to  notice  points  in  that  personal  history  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  which  we  have  now  to  collect  into  one  view. 

(i.)  Mabk  the  Evangelist  is  probably  the  same  as  "  John  whose 
surname  was  Mabk."  ^^  John  was  the  Jewish  name,  and  Mark,  a 
name  of  frequent  use  amongst  the  Romans,  was  adopted  afterwards, 
and  gradually  superseded  the  other.  The  places  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment enable  us  to  trace  the  process.  The  John  Mark  of  Acts  xii. 
12,  25,  and  the  John  of  Acts  xiii.  6, 13,  becomes  Mark  only  in  Acts 
XV.  39,  Col.  iv.  10,  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  Philem.  24.  The  change  of  John 
to  Mark  is  analogous  to  that  of  Saul  to  Paul ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  disuse  of  the  Jewish  name  in  favour  of  the  other  is  inten- 
tional, and  has  reference  to  the  putting  away  of  his  former  life,  and 
his  entrance  upon  a  new  ministry.  No  inconsistency  arises  from 
the  accounts  of  his  ministering  to  two  Apostles.  Of  his  desertion 
of  Paul  we  have  already  spoken.^^ 

John  Mark  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem, 
and  he  was  therefore' probably  born  in  that  city.^"  He  was  the 
cousin  of  Barnabas.^®*  It  was  to  Mary's  house,  as  to  a  familiar  haunt, 
that  Peter  came  after  his  deliverance  from  prison,'^  and  there  found 
"  many  gathered  together  praying ; "  and  John  Mark  was  probably 
converted  by  Peter  from  meeting  him  in  his  mother's  house,  for  he 
speaks  of  "Marcus  my  son."^'  This  natural  link  of  connection 
between  the  two  passages  is  broken  by  the  supposition  of  two  Marks, 
which  is  on  all  accounts  improbable.  The  theory  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  without  any  warrant.  Another 
theory,  that  an  event  of  the  night  of  our  Lord's  betrayal,  related  by 
Mark  alone,  is  one  that  befel  himself,  must  not  be  so  promptly  dis- 
missed. "  There  followed  Him. a  certain  young  man,  having  a  linen 
cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body ;  and  the  young  men  laid  hold  on 
him :  and  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled  from  them  naked."  **• 


150  Euseb.  ff.  E.  iil.  37. 

151  See  Appendix,  p.  694,  seq. 
iw  Acts  xii.  12,  25. 

^  Acts  xiii  13.    Chap.  xv.  ^  10. 
1'*  Acts  xii  12. 


156  Col.  iv.  10,  ave\l/i6i,  properly  "fbnU 
cousin "  (not  «  sister's  son,"  as  in  A.  V.), 
and  thence  extended  to  any  collateral  blood 
relations.  im  Acts  xii.  12. 

16?  1  Pet.  V.  13.        158  Mark  xiv.  61,  52. 
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The  detail  of  facts  is  remarkably  minute,  the  name  only  is  wanting. 
The  most  probable  view  is  that  St.  Mark  suppressed  his  own  name, 
whilst  telling  a  story  which  he  had  the  best  means  of  knowing. 
Awakened  out  of  sleep,  or  just  preparing  for  it,  in  some  house  in  the 
valley  of  Kedron,  he  comes  out  to  see  the  seizure  of  the  betrayed 
Teacher,  known  to  Ynjn.  and  in  some  degree  beloved  already.  He  is 
so  deeply  interested  in  His  fate  that  he  follows  Him  even  in  his  thin 
linen  robe.  His  demeanour  is  such  that  some  of  the  crowd  are 
about  to  arrest  him ;  then,  "  fear  overcoming  shame "  (Bengel),  he 
leaves  his  garment  in  their  hands  and  flees.  We  can  only  say  that 
if  the  name  of  Mark  is  supplied  the  narrative  receives  its  most  pro- 
bable explanation.  John  ^  introduces  himself  in  this  unobtrusive 
way,  and  perhaps  Luke  likewise.^®*  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  some  means  and  influence,  and  her 
house  a  rallying  point  for  Christians  in  those  dangerous  days.  Her 
son,  already  an  inquirer,  would  soon  become  more.  Anxious  to 
work  for  Christ,  he  went  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  their  "  minister  " 
on  their  return  from  Jerusalem,  and  on  their  first  journey ;  but  at 
Perga,  as  we  have  seen  above,  he  turned  back.*®^  On  the  second 
journey  Paul  would  not  accept  him  again  as  a  companion,  but 
Barnabas  his  kinsman  was  more  indulgent;  and  thus  he  became 
the  cause  of  the  memorable  "  sharp  contention  "  between  them.^^^ 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  Mark's  vacillation,  it  did  not  separate 
him  for  ever  from  Paul,  for  we  find  him  by  the  side  of  that  Apostle 
in  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.^**  In  the  former  place  a  journey 
of  Mark  to  Asia  is  contemplated.  Somewhat  later  he  is  with  Peter 
at  Babylon.^"  Some  consider  Babylon  to  be  a  name  here  given  to 
Rome  in  a  mystical  sense ;  surely  without  reason,  since  the  date  of  a 
letter  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  a  figure  of  speech.  Of  the  causes 
of  this  visit  to  Babylon  there  is  no  evidence.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  he  made  the  journey  to  Asia  Minor,  and  thence  went  on  to  join 
Peter  at  Babylon.***  Returning  to  proconsular  Asia,  he  seems  to 
have  been  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  wrote  to  him 
during  his  second  imprisonment,  and  Paul  was  anxious  for  his 
company  and  ministry  at  Rome.*** 

When  we  pass  beyond  Scripture,  we  find  the  facts  doubtful  and  even 
inconsistent.  If  Papias  is  to  be  trusted,**^  Mark  never  was  a  disciple 
of  our  Lord ;  which  he  probably  infers  from  1  Pet.  v.  13.  Epiphanius, 
on  the  other  hand,  willing  to  do  honour  to  the  Evangelist,  adopts  the 
tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples,  who  turned  back 


»59  John  L  40,  xix.  26. 

ififlLukexxiv.  18. 

161  Acts  xii.  25,  xiil  13. 

w»  Acts  XV.  36-40. 

lo  Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24. 


"» 1  Pet.  V,  13. 

i«5  Comp.  Chap.  xix.  $  I. 

166  2  Tim.  iv.  11. 
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from  our  Lord  at  the  hard  saying  in  John  vi.^*'*  The  same  had  been 
said  of  St.  Luke.  Nothing  can  be  decided  on  this  point.  The  relation 
of  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great  importance  for  our  view  of  his  Gospel. 
Ancient  writers  with  one  consent  make  the  Evangelist  the  interpreter 
{ipfir}v€VTrjs)  of  the  Apostle  Peter.^®®  Some  explain  this  word  to 
mean  that  the  office  of  Mark  was  to  translate  into  the  Greek  Umgue 
the  Aramaic  discourses  of  the  Apostle ;  whilst  others  adopt  the  more 
probable  view,  that  Mark  wrote  a  Gospel  which  conformed  more 
exactly  than  the  others  to  Peter's  preaching,  and  thus  "  interpreted  " 
it  to  the  church  at  large.  The  report  that  Mark  was  the  companion 
of  Peter  at  Borne  is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  as  giving  it  for  "  a  tradition  which 
he  had  received  of  the  elders  from  the  first."  ^^^  But  the  force  of  this 
is  invalidated  by  the  suspicion  that  it  rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
1  Pet.  V.  13,  Babylon  being  wrongly  taken  for  a  typical  name  of 
Rome.^'^  Another  tradition  is,  that  Mark,  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Egypt  by  Peter,^^  founded  the  church  of  Alexandria,^'^  ^nd  having 
preached  in  various  places  "^  then  returned  to  Alexandria,  of  which 
church  he  was  bishop,  and  there  suffered  a  martyr's  death.*'^  But 
none  of  these  later  details  rest  on  sound  authority. 

(ii.)  The  name  Luke  (AovKas),  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Lucanus 
or  of  LucHius.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Lucius,^''*  which  be- 
longs to  a  different  person.  The  name  of  Luke  occurs  three  times  in 
the  New  Testament,"''  and  doubtless  in  all  three  the  third  Evangelist 
is  the  person  spoken  of.  To  the  Colossians  he  is  described  as  "  the 
beloved  physician,"  probably  because  he  had  been  known  to  them  in 
that  faculty.  Timothy  needs  no  additional  mark  for  identification ; 
to  him  the  words  are,  "  only  Luke  is  with  me."  To  Philemon,  Luke 
sends  his  salutation  in  common  with  other  "  fellow-labourers "  of 
St.  Paul.  As  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Luke  of  these 
passages  is  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  of  the 
Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  it  is  natural  to  seek  in  the  former 
book  for  some  traces  of  that  connection  with  St.  Paul  which  these 
passages  assume  to  exist ;  and  although  the  name  of  St.  Luke  does 
not  occur  in  the  Acts,  we  have  seen  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
under  the  pronoun  "  we,"  several  references  to  the  Evangelist  are  to 
be  added  to  the  three  places  just  quoted. 

Combining    the    traditional  element   with  the   Scriptural,    the 

188  Centra.  Haer.  IL  6,  p.  457,  Dindorf  s 
recent  edition. 

iwPapiasin  Euseb,  H.  E.  lii.  39;  Ire- 
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uncertain  with  the  certain,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  following  dim 
outline  of  the  Evangelist's  life.  He  was  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria ;  "* 
in  what  condition  of  life  is  uncertain.  That  he  was  taught  the 
science  of  ^medicine  does  not  prove  that  he  was  of  higher  birth  than 
the  rest  of  the  disciples ;  medicine  in  its  earlier  and  ruder  state  was 
sometimes  practised  even  by  a  slave.  The  well-known  tradition 
that  Luke  was  also  a  painter,  and  of  no  mean  skill,  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Nicephorus,'^*  and  of  other  late  writers;  but  none 
of  them  are  of  historical  authority,  and  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are 
wholly  silent  upon  a  point  so  likely  to  be  mentioned.  He  was  not 
born  a  Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned  among  them  **  of  the  circumcision  " 
by  St.  Paul.^*^  If  this  be  not  thought  conclusive,  nothing  can  be 
argued  from  the  Greek  idioms  in  his  style,  for  he  might  be  an 
Hellenist  Jew ;  nor  from  the  Gentile  tendency  of  his  Gospel,  for  this 
it  would  share  with  the  inspired  writings  of  St.  Paul,  a  Pharisee 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  The  date  of  his  conversion  is 
uncertain.  He  was  not  indeed  "  an  eye-witness  and  minister  of  the 
word  from  the  beginning,"  '^  or  he  would  have  rested  his  claim  as 
an  Evangelist  upon  that  ground.  Still  he  may  have  been  converted 
by  the  Lord  Himself,  some  time  before  His  departure ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  Epiphanius,^  and  others,  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  has  nothing  very  improbable  in  it;  whilst  that  which 
Theophylact  adopts  (on  Luke  xxiv.)  that  he  was  one  of  the  two 
who  journeyed  to  Emmaus  with  the  risen  Redeemer,  has  found 
modem  defenders.  TertuUian  assumes  that  the  conversion  of  Luke 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  Paul ;  ^^  and  the  balance  of  probability  is  on  this 
side. 

The  first  ray  of  historical  light  falls  on  the  Evangelist  when  he 
joins  St.  Paul  at  Troas,  and  shares  his  journey  into  Macedonia.  The 
sudden  transition  to  the  first  person  plural  in  Acts  xvi.  9,  is  most 
naturally  explained,  after  all  the  objections  that  have  been  urged,  by 
supposing  that  Luke,  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  formed  one  of  St.  Paul's 
company  from  this  point.  His  conversion  had  taken  place  before, 
since  he  silently  assumes  his  place  among  the  great  Apostle's 
followers  without  any  hint  that  this  was  his  first  admission  to  the 
knowledge  and  ministry  of  Christ.  He  may  have  found  his  way  to 
Troas  to  preach  the  Gospel,  sent  possibly  by  St.  Paul  himself.  As 
far  as  Philippi,  the  Evangelist  journeyed  with  the  Apostle.  The  re- 
sumption of  the  third  person  on  Paul's  departure  from  that  plaxse  ^** 
would  show  that  Luke  was  now  left  behind.  During  the  rest  of  St. 
Paul's  second  missionary  journey  we  hear  of  Luke  no  more.    But  on 


i'«  Euseb.  ffiit.  lii.  4. 
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the  third  journey  the  same  indication  reminds  us  that  Luke  is  again 
of  the  company,***  having  joined  it  apparently  at  Philippi,  where  he 
had  been  left.  With  the  Apostle  he  passed  through  Miletus,  Tyre, 
and  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem.**'  Between  the  two  visits  of  Paul  to 
Philippi  seven  years  had  elapsed  (a.d.  51  to  a.d.  58),  which  the 
Evangelist  may  have  spent  in  Philippi  and  its  neighbourhood, 
preaching  the  Gospel. 

There  remains  one  passage  which,  if  it  refers  to  St.  Luke,  must 
belong  to  this  period.  "  We  have  sent  with  him  "  (i,  e.  Titus)  "  the 
brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  gospel  throughout  all  the  churches.*®' 
The  subscription  of  the  Epistle  sets  out  that  it  was  "written  from 
Philippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  by  Titus  and  Litcas"  and  it  is  an  old 
opinion  that  Luke  was  the  companion  of  Titus,  although  he  is  not 
named  in  the  body  of  the  Epistle.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose 
that  during  the  "  three  months  "  of  Paul's  sojourn  at  Philippi  ^^ 
Luke  was  sent  from  that  place  to  Corinth  on  this  errand ;  and  the 
words  "  whose  praise  is  in  the  gospel  throughout  all  the  churches," 
enable  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  activity  during  the  interval  in 
which  he  has  not  been  otherwise  mentioned.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  praise  lay  in  the  activity  with  which  he  preached  the  Gospel ; 
and  not,  as  Jerome  understands  the  passage,  in  his  being  the  author 
of  a  written  Gospel.*^  The  narrative  warrants  the  inference,  that 
Luke  was  with  Paul  during  his  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Caesarea ; 
and  this  is  the  most  probable  time  for  the  composition  of  his  Gospel. 

He  again  appears  in  the  company  of  Paul  in  the  memorable 
voyage  to  Rome.*®®  He  remained  at  his  side  during  his  first  im- 
prisonment ;  *^*  and,  assuming  that  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
was  written  during  the  second  imprisonment,  the  testimony  of  that 
Epistle  (iv.  11)  shows  that  he  continued  faithful  to  the  Apostle  to 
the  end  of  his  afflictions. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  the  acts  of  his  faithful  companion  are 
hopelessly  obscure  to  us.*®*-^  It  is  as  perhaps  the  Evangelist  wished 
it  to  be :  we  only  know  him  whilst  he  stands  by  the  side  of  his 
beloved  Paul ;  when  the  master  departs,  the  history  of  the  follower 
becomes  confusion  and  fable.  As  to  the  age  and  death  of  the 
Evangelist,  there  is  the  utmost  uncertainty.     It  seems  probable 
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!•*  In  a  well-known  passage  of  Epi- 
\  CHcer.  U.  11,  voL  ii.  464,  in  Din- 


dorf 's  edition)  we  find  that  **  receiving  the 
commi^ion  to  preach  the  Gospel,  fLukeJ 
preaches  first  in  Dalmatia  and  Gallia,  in 
Italy  and  Macedonia,  but  first  in  Gallia,  as 
Paul  himself  says  of  some  of  his  com- 
panions, in  his  epistles, '  Crescens  in  GaUia  f 
for  we  are  not  to  read  •  in  Galatia,'  as  some 
mistakenly  think,  but  •  in  GaUia.' "  But 
there  seems  to  be  as  little  authority  for  this 
account  of  St.  Luke's  ministry  as  there  is 
for  the  reading  GaUia  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 
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that  he  died  in  advanced  life ;  but  whether  he  suffers!  martyrdom 
or  died  a  natural  death  ;  whether  Bithynia  or  Achaia,  or  some  other 
country,  witnessed  his  end,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  amidst  con- 
tradictory voices.     That  he  died  a  martyr,  between  a.d.  75  and  a.d. 
100,  would  seem  to  have  the  balance  of  suffrages  in  its  favour.     It  is 
enough  for  us,  so  far  as  regards  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  to  know  that 
the  writer  was  the  tried  and  constant  friend  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
who  shared  his  labours,  and  was  not  driven  from  his  side  by  danger. 
§  19.  Next  in  order  to  the  Apostles,  in  the  sacred  history,  stand 
those  Seven  Men  of  Good  Report  who  are  commonly  called  Deacons  ; 
and  this  class  derives  special  celebrity  from   the  martyrdom   of 
Stephen,  and  the  evangelizing  labours  of  Philip.  ^  After  what  has 
been  said  of  these  two  in  the  Apostolic  history,  it  only  remains  to 
add  some  further  notices  of  the  latter.     He  was,  like  the  rest  of  his 
colleagues,  in  all  probability  an  Hellenist.     His  place  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Church  is  shown  by  his  standing  in  the  list  of  the 
Seven  next  to  Stephen ;  and  we  should  expect  the  man  who  was 
thus  worthy  of  being  Stephen's  companion  and  fellow-worker  to  go 
on  with  the  work  which  he  left  unfinished,  and  to  break  through  the 
barriers  of  national  Judaism.     Accordingly,  foremost  among  those 
whom  the  persecution  that  ensued  on  the  death  of  the  first  deacon 
drove  from  Jerusalem,  we  find  the  second  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the 
outcasts  of  Samaria  and  the  proselyte  of  Ethiopia :  and  thus  Philip 
became  the  precursor  of  St.  Paul  in  his  work,  as  Stephen  had  been  in 
his  teaching.     It  falls  to  his  lot,  rather  than  to  that  of  an  Apostle, 
to  take  the  first  step  in  the  victory  over  Jewish  prejudice,  and  in  the 
expansion  of  the  Church  according  to  its  Lord's  command.    For  this 
we  may  perhaps  find  a  deeper  reason  than  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Apostles  had  not  yet  left  Jerusalem.    As  the  Samaritans  had  already 
shown  themselves,  on  our  Lord's  first  visit,  more  alive  to  spiritual 
views  of  the  Messiah  than  the  Jews,  so  would  an  Hellenist  probably 
be  better  prepared  than  a  Jew  to  satisfy  their  hopes.     From  Azotus, 
where  he  reappeared    after    his    miraculous  separation  from  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  he  made  his  way  to  Caesarea,  preaching  in  all  the 
cities  he  passed  through ;  '•*  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture 
that  his  ministry  at  Caesarea  was  one  of  the  causes  that  awakened 
the  holy  curiosity  of  Cornelius. 

Whether  the  Seven  to  whom  Philip  belonged  are  rightly  or  not 
identified  with  the  order  of  Deacons^  these  labours  of  his  go  far 
beyond  what  are  described  as  their  special  functions,  and  entitle 
him,  before  any  other  who  was  not  an  Apostle,  to  the  designation 
under  which  he  reappears  in  the  Acts,  as  Philip  the  Evangelist, 
though  still  described  as  "  one  of  the  Seven."  ***  He  is  still  residing 
at  Caesarea,  which  he  had  doubtless  made  the  centre  of  his  labours  as 
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an  Evangelist  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  and  his  four  virgin  daughters 
possess  the  gift  of  prophecy.  He  receives  Paul  and  his  company  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem ;  and  he  is  visited  by  prophets  and  elders 
from  that  city.  At  such  a  place  as  Cassarea,  the  work  of  such  a 
man  must  have  helped  to  bridge  over  the  ever-widening  gap  which 
threatened  to  separate  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Churches.  One  who 
had  preached  Christ  to  the  hated  Samaritan,  the  swarthy  African, 
the  despised  Philistine,  the  men  of  all  nations  who  passed  through 
the  seaport  of  Palestine,  was  a  fit  host  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  hpuse  in  which  he  and  his  daughters 
had  lived  was  pointed  out  to  travellers  in  the  time  of  Jerome.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  bishop  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia.  In  other  traditions 
he  is  more  or  less  confounded  with  Philip  the  Apostle. 

The  remaining  Deacons  are  not  again  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  Prochorus  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  conse- 
crated by  St.  Peter  bishop  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia :  Kicanob  is 
placed  among  the  70  or  72  Disciples  (a  mere  congeries  of  Kew 
Testament  names)  by  the  pseudo-Hippolytus,  who  adds  that  he 
died  at  the  time  of  the  naartyrdom  of  Stephen :  Timon  is  also  made 
one  of  the  72  and  bishop  of  Bostra,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom 
by  fire :  and  Parmsnas  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  at  Philippi  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  last  of  the  Seven,  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  has 
obtained  a  greater  but  more  questionable  celebrity ;  but  there  is  no 
reason,  except  the  similarity  of  name,  for  identifying  Nicolas  with 
the  sect  of  Nicolaitans  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  6, 14, 15.  It  would 
seem  from  these  passages  that  the  Nicolaitans  held  that  it  was  lawful 
"  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication,"  in 
opposition  to  the  decree  of  the  church  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  20,  29. 
The  Nicolaitans  themselves,  at  least  as  early  as  tbe  time  of  Irenasus, 
claimed  the  deacon  as  their  founder.  Epiphanius,  an  inaccurate 
writer,  relates  some  details  of  the  life  of  Nicolas  the  deacon,  and 
describes  him  as  gradually  sinking  into  the  grossest  impurity,  and 
becoming  the  originator  of  the  Nicolaitans  and  other  immoral  sects. 
The  same  account  is  believed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  Jerome 
and  other  writers  in  the  4th  century ;  but  it  is  irreconcileable  with 
the  character  of  Nicolas  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  an  earlier 
and  more  discriminating  writer  than  Epiphanius.  He  states  that 
Nicolas  led  a  chaste  life  and  brought  up  his  children  in  purity ;  that 
on  a  certain  occasion,  having  been  sharply  reproved  by  the  Apostles 
as  a  jealous  husband,  he  repelled  the  charge  by  offering  to  allow  his 
wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any. other  person;  and  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  repeating  a  saying  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
Matthias  also, — that  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  against  the  flesh  and  to 
abuse  it.    His  words  were  perversely  interpreted  by  the  Nicolaitans 
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as  authority  for  their  immoral  practices.  Theodoret,  in  his  account  of 
the  sect,  repeats  the  foregoing  statement  of  Clement ;  and  charges  the 
Nicolaitans  with  false  dealing  in  borrowing  the  name  of  the  deacon. 

§  20.  Of  the  other  fellow-workers  of  the  Apostles  it  is  needless  to 
collect  the  Scriptural  notices  and  the  later  traditions,  which  have 
their  proper  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  But  the  prominence 
of  Timothy  and  Titus  among  the  companions  of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work  committed  to  them,  seenas  to  call 
for  a  summary  notice  of  their  lives.  , 

Titus  claims  the  precedence  in  the  order  of  the  narrative,  as  also 
no  doubt  in  age.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acfs,^^  and  our 
materials  for  his  biography  must  be  drawn  entirely  from  the  notices 
of  him  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus  himself,  combined  with  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Taking  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  in 
the  chronological  order  of  the  events  referred  to,  we  turn  first  to 
Gal.  ii.  1, 3.  We  conceive  the  journey  mentioned  here  to  be  identical 
with  that  recorded  in  Acts  xv.,  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went 
from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  the  Gentiles.  Here 
we  see  Titus  in  close  association  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  An- 
tioch.^*^  He  goes  with  them  to  Jerusalem.  He  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  rtj/€ff  SKKoi  of  Acts  xv.  2,  who  were  deputed  to  accompany 
them  from  Antioch.  His  circumcision  was  either  not  insisted  on 
at  Jerusalem,  or,  if  demanded,  was  firmly  resisted.  He  is  very 
emphatically  spoken  of  ais  a  Gentile,  by  which  is  most  probably 
meant  that  both  his  parents  were  Gentiles.  Here  is  a  double  contrast 
with  Timothy,  who  was  circumcised  by  St.  Paul's  own  directions, 
and  one  of  whose  parents  was  Jewish."^  Titus  would  seem,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  council,  to  have  been  specially  a  representative  of 
the  church  of  the  uncircumcision. 

It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that,  in  the  passage  cited  above, 
Titus  is  so  mentioned  as  apparently  to  imply  that  he  had  become 
personally  known  to  the  Galatian  Christians.  This  j^ain,  we  com- 
bine with  two  other  circumstances,  namely,  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  were  probably 
written  within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  and  both  during  the 
same  journey.  From  the  latter  of  these  two  Epistles  we  obtain  fuller 
notices  of  Titus  in  connection  with  St.  Paul. 


i»  The  reading  TCtov  'louaTov  in  Acts 
xviii.  7  is  too  doubtful  to  support  any  in- 
ference, and  is  only  raised  to  importance 
by  Wieseler  in  connection  with  a  theory 
that  needs  artificial  help.  The  recent  hypo- 
thesis of  Mr.  King  (Who  wax  SL  Titus  f 
Dublin,  1853),  identifying  him  with  Ti- 


mothy, is  certainly  higenious,  but  quite 
untenable 

!*•  His  birthplace  may  have  been  here ; 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  The  name, 
which  is  Roman,  proves  nothhig. 

w»  Acts  xvi.  1,  3;  2  Tim.  i.  5,  iii.  16. 
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.  After  leaving  Galatia,^^®  and  spending  a  long  time  at  Ephesus,*"* 
the  Apostle  proceeded  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas.  Here  he 
expected  to  meet  Titus,**  who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Corinth. 
In  this  hope  he  was  disappointed,  but  in  Macedonia  Titus  joined 
him.^^  Here  we  begin  to  see  not  only  the  above-mentioned  fact  of 
the  mission  of  this  disciple  to  Corinth,  and  the  strong  personal  affec- 
tion which  subsisted  between  him  and  St.  Paul,  but  also  some  part 
of  the  purport  of  the  mission  itself,  which  has  been  fully  explained 
in  the  history.^  But  if  we  proceed  further,  we  discern  another  part 
of  the  mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  This  had  reference  to 
the  collection,  at  that  time  in  progress,  for  the  poor  Christians  of 
Judaea.  Thus  we  are  prepared  for  what  the  Apostle  now  proceeds 
to  do  after  his  encouraging  conversations  with  Titus  regarding  the 
Corinthian  Church.  He  sends  him  back  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth, 
in  company  with  two  other  trustworthy  Christians,  Trophimus  and 
Tychicus  (or,  as  some  think,  Luke),  bearing  the  Second  Epistle,  and 
with  an  earnest  request  that  he  would  see  to  the  completion  of  the 
collection,  which  he  had  zealously  promoted  on  his  late  visit.** 

All  that  has  preceded  is  drawn  from  direct  statements  in  the 
Epistles ;  but  by  indirect  though  fair  inference  we  can  arrive  at 
something  further,  which  gives  coherence  to  the  rest,  with  additional 
elucidations  of  the  close  connection  of  Titus  with  St.  Paul  and  the 
Corinthian  Church.  It  has  generally  been  considered  doubtful  who 
the  brethren  were  ^  that  took  the  First  Epistle  to  Corinth ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  messengers  who  took  that  first 
letter  were  Titus  and  his  companion,  whoever  that  might  be,  who  is 
mentioned  with  him  in  the  second  letter. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses,  before  we  come  upon  the  next 
notices  of  this  disciple.  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  is  concluded, 
and  his  last  trial  is  impending.  In  the  interval  between  the  two,  he 
and  Titus  were  together  in  Crete.***  We  see  Titus  remaining  in  the 
island  when  St.  Paul  left  it,  and  receiving  there  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  the  Apostle.  From  this  letter  we  gather  the  following 
biographical  details: — In  the  first  plaoe  we  learn  that  he  was 
originally  converted  through  St.  Paul's  instrumentality.*^  Next  we 
learn  the  various  particulars  of  the  responsible  duties  which  he  had 
to  discharge  in  Crete.  He  is  to  complete  what  St.  Paul  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  unfinished,  and  he  is  to  organize  the  Church  through- 
out the  island  by  appointing  presbyters  in  every  city.  Instructions 
are  given  as  to  the  suitable  character  of  such  presbyters,  and  we  learn 
further  that  we  have  here  the  repetition  of  instructions  previously 
furnished  by  word  of  mouth.    Next  he  is  to  control  -and  bridle  the 
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restless  and  mischievous  Judaizers,  and  he  is  to  be  peremptory  in  so 
doing.  Injunctions  in  the  same  spirit  are  reiterated.^  He  is  to 
urge  the  duties  of  a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon  the  women,^" 
some  of  whom  possibly  had  something  of  an  ofl&cial  character.  He 
is  to  be  watchful  over  his  own  conduct ;  he  is  to  impress  upon 
the  slaves  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  position ;  he  is  to  check  all 
social  and  political  turbulence  and  also  all  wild  theological  specula- 
tions and  to  exercise  discipline  on  the  heretical.^**  When  we  con- 
sider all  these  particulars  of  his  duties,  we  see  not  only  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  Apostle,  but  the  need  there  was  of  determina- 
tion and  strength  of  purpose,  and  therefore  the  probafbility  that  this 
was  his  character ;  and  all  this  is  enhanced  if  we  bear  in  miad  his 
isolated  and  unsupported  position  in  Crete,  and  the  lawless  and  im- 
moral character  of ^  the  Cretans  themselves,  as  testified  by  their  own 
writers.^^ 

The  notices  which  remain  are  more  strictly  personal.  Titus  is  to 
look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of  Artemas  and  Tychicus,^"  and  then  he 
is  to  hasten  to  join  St.  Paul  at  Nicopolis,  where  the  Apostle  is  pro- 
posing to  pass  the  winter.  Zenas  and  ApoUos  are  in  Crete,  or  ex- 
pected there ;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on  their  journey  and  supply 
them  with  whatever  they  need  for  it.*"  It  is  observable  that  Titus 
and  ApoUos  are  brought  into  juxtaposition  here,  as  they  were  before 
in  the  discussion  of  the  mission  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth. 

We  may  observe  here  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
inserting  the  visits  to  Crete  and  Nicopolis  in  any  of  the  journeys 
recorded  in  the  Acts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  objections  to  giving 
the  Epistle  any  date  anterior  to  the  voyage  to  Rome.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arranging  these  circumstances,  if  we 
suppose  St.  Paul  to  have  travelled  and  written  after  being  liberated 
from  Rome,  while  thus  we  gain  the  further  advantage  of  an  expla- 
nation of  what  Paley  has  well  called  the  affinity  of  this  Epistle  and 
the  first  to  Timothy.  Whether  Titus  did  join  the  Apostle  at  Nico- 
polis we  cannot  tell.  But  we  naturally  connect  the  mention  of  this 
place  with  what  St.  Paul  wrote  at  no  great  interval  of  time  after- 
wards, in  the  last  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles ;  ^^  for  Dalmatia  lay  to 
the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  great  distance  from  it  From  the  form 
of  the  whole  sentence,  it  seems  probable  that  this  disciple  had  been 
with  St.  Paul  in  Rome  during  his  final  imprisonment ;  but  this  can- 
not be  asserted  confidently.  The  touching  words  of  the  Apostle  in 
this  passage  might  seem  to  imply  some  reproach,  and  we  might 
draw  from  them  the  conclusion  tiiat  Titus  became  ja  second  Demas : 
but  on  the  whole  this  seems  a  harsh  and  unnecessary  judgment. 

Whatever  else  remains  is  legendary,  though  it  may  contain  ele- 

w  Tit  il.  1, 15,  iii.  8.      «»  Tit.  ii.  3,  5.      I      «'  lU  Ui  12.  n^  Tit.  111.  13. 

aw  Tit  iii.  1,  9. 10.  *"  Tit  1. 12, 13.  I      ^u  titos  €W  ^aXfmrlw,  2  Tim.  Iv.  la 
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ments  of  truth.  Titus  is  connected  by  tradition  with  Dalmatia, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  object  of  much  reverence  in  that 
region.  This,  however,  may  simply  be  a  result  of  the  passage 
quoted  immediately  above:  and  it  is  observable  that  of  all  the 
churches  in  modem  Dalmatia  not  one  is  dedicated  to  him.  The 
traditional  connection  of  Titus  with  Crete  is  much  more  specific  and 
constant,  though  here  again  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  facts.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  permanent  bishop  in  the  island,  and  to  have 
died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  The  modem  capital,  Candia,  appears 
to  claim  the  honour  of  being  his  burial-place.  In  the  apocryphal 
fragment,  7>e  Vita  et  Actis  Titi  by  the  lawyer  Zenas,  Titus  is  called 
Bishop  of  Gortyna :  and  on  the  old  site  of  Gortyna  is  a  mined 
church,  of  ancient  and  solid  masonry,  which  bears  the  name  of  St^ 
Titus,  and  where  service  is  occasionally  celebrat^  by  priests  from 
the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Metropolis.  The  cathedral  of  Megdlo- 
Castron,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  is  also  dedicated  to  this  saint. 
Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus  was  the  watchword  of  the  Cretans  when 
they  were  invaded  by  the  Venetians :  and  the  Venetians  themselves, 
after  their  conquest  of  the  island,  adopted  him  to  some  of  the  honours 
of  a  patron  saint. 

Of  TiMOTHEUs,^"  or,  as  his  name  is  expressed  in  the  familiar 
English  abbreviation,  Timothy,  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
much  more  fully  in  narrating  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  was 
bom  at  Lystra,  in  Lycaonia,  the  son  of  one  of  those  mixed  marriages 
between  a  Gentile  father  and  a  Jewish  mother,  which,  though  con- 
denmed  by  stricter  Jewish  opinion,  and  placing  their  offspring  on  all 
but  the  lowest  step  in  the  Jewish  scale  of  precedence,  were  yet  not 
uncommon  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history.  The  children  of 
such  marriages  were  known  as  Mamzerim  (bastards),  and  stood  just 
above  the  Nethinim,  But  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  reli- 
gion came  in  to  redeem  the  disgrace :  a  bastard  who  was  a  wise 
student  of  the  law  was,  in  theory,  above  an  ignorant  high-priest : 
and  so  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  which  Timothy  owed  to  the 
care  of  his  grandmother  Lois  and  his  mother  Eunice,  may  have 
helped  to  overcome  the  natural  prejudice  of  his  bigoted  Jewish 
neighbours.  Of  the  fmit  of  that  pious  education ; — ^how  it  prepared 
Timothy  to  receive,  while  still  a  boy,  the  Gospel  brought  by  Paul 
to  his  native  city ;  and  how,  after  gaining  honour  among  the  breth- 
ren at  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  even  Antioch,  he  was  chosen  by  Paul, 
on  his  second  visit  to  Lycaonia,  to  share  that  fellowship  of  labour 
and  of  love,  which  only  ceased  with  the  Apostle's  death  ;~of  his 

*"  Ti/td0eof ,  i.  e.    honxnaring    God,   or  literature.    Our  translators  have  retained 

honoured  qf  God,  a  Greek  translation  of  a  the  full  Greek  form  in  every  case  except 

Hebrew   name,  common   in   the  Macca-  2  Cor.  i.  1,  Philem.  1,  Heb.  xiiL  23,  and  the 

beoan  period.     It  is  also  a   pure  Greek  two  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
name,  well  known  jq  classical  history  and 
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circumcision  and  ordination ; — and  of  his  part  in  Paul's  work,  till  he 
was  called  to  comfort  his  last  hours  and  to  witness  his  martyrdom 
at  Rome ; — we  have  spoken  in  former  chapters.  Their  companion- 
ship begins  with  the  second  missionary  journey,  when  Timothy 
may  be  regarded  as  supplying  the  void  caused  by  the  difference 
with  Barnabas.  If  Barnabas  had  been  to  Paul  as  the  brother  and 
friend  of  early  days,  he  had  now  found  one  whom  he  could  claim  as 
his  own  true  son  by  a  spiritual  parentage.^*^  That  Timothy  had  now 
(a.d.  49  or  63)  only  just  reached  manhood,  is  evident  from  St.  Paul's 
addressing  him,  in  the  First  Epistle,  as  still  young.  Following  Paul 
through  Asia  Minor  into  Europe,  he  came  to  Philippi ;  and,  though 
his  tender  youth  was  spared  the  sufferings  of  Paul  and  Silas,  the 
Apostle  calls  the  Philippians  to  witness  how  zealously  he  shared 
their  work : — "  Ye  know  the  proof  of  him,  that  as  a  son  with  his 
father,  he  hath  served  with  me  in  the  Gospel."  ^^*^  His  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  work  at  Thessalonica,  and  it 
is  possible  that  he  remained  some  time  at  Philippi,  and  then  acted 
as  the  messenger  by  whom  the  members  of  that  Church  sent  what 
they  were  able  to  give  for  the  Apostle's  wants.*^*  He  appears,  how- 
ever, at  Beroea,  and  remains  there  when  Paul  and  Silas  are  obliged 
to  leave,*"  going  on  afterwards  to  join  his  master  at  Athens.^  From 
Athens  he  is  sent  back  to  Thessalonica,  as  having  special  gifts 
for  comforting  and  teaching.  He  returns  from  Thessalonica,  not  to 
Athens  but  to  Corinth,  and  his  name  appears  united  with  St.  Paul's 
in  the  opening  words  of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to 
the  Thessalonians.*^^  Here  also  he  was  apparently  active  as  an 
Evangelist,^  and  on  him,  probably,  with  some  exceptions,  devolved 
the  duty  of  baptizing  the  new  converts.^^ 

Of  the  next  five  years  of  his  life  we  have  no  record,  and  we  can 
infer  nothing  beyond  a  continuance  of  his  active  service  as  St.  Paul's 
companion.  When  we  next  meet  with  him,  it  is  as  being  sent  on  in 
advance,  when  the  Apostle  was  contemplating  the  long  journey 
which  was  to  include  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jerusalem,  and  Rome.*^ 
He  was  sent  to  *'  bring  the  churches  into  remembrance  of  the  ways  " 
of  the  Apostle.^  We  trace  in  the  words  of  the  "father"  an 
anxious  desire  to  guard  the  son  from  the  perils  which,  to  his  eager 
but  sensitive  temperament,  would  be  most  trying.^  His  route 
would  take  him  through  the  churches  which  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  founding,  and  this  would  give  him  scope  for  exercising 
the  gifts  which  were  afterwards  to  be  displayed  in  a  still  more 
responsible  office.    It  is  probable,  from  the  passages  already  referred 


21*  1  Cor.  iv.  17;  1  Tim.  i>  2;  2  Tim, 
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to,  that,  after  accomplishing  the  special  work  assigned  to  him,  he 
returned  by  the  same  route  and  met  St.  Paul  according  to  a  pre- 
vious arrangement,*"  and  was  thus  with  him  when  the  second 
Epistle  was  written  to  the  Church  of  Corinth.*^  He  returns  with 
the  Apostle  to  that  city,  and  joins  in  messages  of  greeting  to  the 
disciples  whom  he  had  known  personally  at  Corinth,  and  who  had 
since  found  their  way  to  Rome.^^^  He  forms  one  of  the  company  of 
friends  who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by  them- 
selves, waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  different  ship.*^  Whether  he 
continued  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  what  became  of  him  during 
St.  Paul's  two  years'  imjfrisonment  and  voyage  are  points  on  which 
we  must  remain  uncertain.  He  must  have  joined  Paul,  however, 
apparently  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  and  was  with  him  when 
the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon 
were  written.**® 

From  the  two  Epistles  addressed  to  him,  we  are  able  to  put 
together  a  few  notices  as  to  his  later  life.  It  follows  from  1  Tim. 
i.  3  that  he  and  his  master,  after  the  release  of  the  latter  from  his 
imprisonment,  revisited  the  proconsular  Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then 
continued  his  journey  to  Macedonia,  while  the  disciple  remained 
at  Ephesus.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe  his  work 
there  as  portrayed  in  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  him.  In  the  Second 
Epistle  the  Apostle's  deep  personal  feeling  utters  itself  yet  more 
fully.  The  friendship  of  fifteen  years  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  all 
memories  connected  with  it  throng  upon  the  mind  of  the  old  man, 
now  ready  to  be  offered,  the  blameless  youth,**'  the  holy  house- 
hold, the  solemn  ordination,  the  tears  at  parting.*^^  The  last  re- 
corded words  of  the  Apostle  express  the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet 
more  earnestly,  that  he  might  see  him  once  again.*^  Timotheus  is 
to  come  before  winter,  to  bring  with  him  the  cloak  for  which  in  that 
winter  there  would  be  need.*®  Of  the  spirit  in  which  this  urgent 
invitation  was  sent  we  have  already  spoken.  We  may  hazard  the 
conjecture  that  Timothy  reached  Paul  in  time,  and  that  the  last 
hours  of  the  teacher  were  soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  disciple 
whom  he  loved  so  truly.  He  continues,  according  to  the  old  tradi- 
tions, to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,*"  and  dies  a  martyr's  death  under 
Domitian  or  Nerva.*^  The  great  festival  of  Artemis  led  him  to 
protest  against  the  licence  and  frenzy  which  accompanied  it.  The 
mob  were  roused  to  fury,  and  put  him  to  death  with  clubs. 


»5 1  Cor.  xvi.  11.  ««  2  Cor.  L  1. 
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THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

$  1.  The  New  Testament  the  standard  of  the  Christian  faith  — Its  relation  to  the  Old 
Testament.  $  2.  Language  of  the  New  Testament,  Greek  —  Reason  of  this.  $  3. 
History  of  the  Canun  of  the  New  Testament  $  4.  Contents  and  arrangement  of  the 
New  Testament.  $5.  The  Four  OospeU  —  Matihew.  $6.  Mask.  $7.  Luke. 
$  8.  John.  ^  9.  The  Acts  op  the  Apostles.  $  10.  The  Fourteen  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  — their  order  —  Romans :  i.  and  u.  Corinthians:  Galatians:  Ephesians: 
Philippians:  Colossians:  i.  and  ii.  Thessalonians;  i.  and  ii.  Timothy:  Titcs: 
Philbmon:  Epistle  to  the  Hebbews.  $  11.  The  Catholic  JEpistles — James. 
$  12.  i.  and  ii.  Petek.  $  13.  John,  EpisUes  i.,  ii.,  iii.  $  14.  Epistle  of  Jude. 
$  15.  Revelation  of  8t.  John  tek  Divine. 

§  1.  The  very  title  of  the  New  Testament,  or  rather  the  New  Cove- 
nant, indicates  its  relation  to  the  Old.  The  principle  of  that  relation 
is  expressed  in  our  Lord  s  own  words  :  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil.'  And  as,  at  every  stage  of  His  earthly  course,  to  the  very  time 
of  His  ascension,  He  appealed  to  the  written  standards  of  Jewish  faith, 
from  which  also  His  Apostles  argued,  in  all  their  preachings,  that  He 
was  the  Christ ;  so  they,  in  their  turn,  provided  a  permanent  written 
standard  of  Christian  truth.  Their  own  witness  is  most  emphatic  to 
this  their  purpose,  and  to  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. St.  Luke's  preface  to  his  Gospel,  whic-h  he  writes  to  Theophilus, 
"  that  he  might  know  the  certainfy  of  those  things  in  which  he  was 
instructed  f  ^ — St.  John's  declaration,  "  These  things  are  written  in  this 
hook,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Chnst,  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name,'  -  followed 
by  the  attestation,  *•  This  is  the  disciple  that  testifieth  of  these  things 
and  iDTote  these  things,  and  we. know  that  his  testimony  is  true  :"^ 
— St.  Paul's  frequent  allusions  to  the  authority  of  his  Epistles: — 
St.  Peter's  testimony,  placing  those  Epistles  on  a  level  with  t^te  other 
Scriptures: — these,  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable  allusions  to  the 
Scriptures  as  the  standard  of  faith,  are  alone  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
principle,  that  the  Christian  Covenant,  like  the  Jewisli,  was  to  be  em- 
bodied in  a  Book,  a  collection  of  writings  in  wliich,  as  of  old,  "  Holy 
men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

§  2.  That  universal  character,  in  which  the  Christian  Covenant  differs 
from  the  Jewish,  is  seen  in  the  very  language  in  which  each  is  ex- 
pressed. The  Hebrew  was  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  chosen  race,  to 
whom  the  ancient  oracles  were  committed  as  a  deposit:  the  Greek 
became,  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  imiversal  language  of  the 
civilized  world.    And  as  that  world  was  reduced  to  one  Empire,  in 
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which  Judaea  herself  was  the  last  province  incorporated,  that  so  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  might  have  free  course,  so  did  a  universal  lan- 
guage give  them  a  free  audience ;  and  the  books  which  they  wrote  in 
Greek  could  be  read  from  the  Atlantic  and  Atlas  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Caucasus.  Even  if  two  books  of  tlie  New  Testament — the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  —  w^e  originally  written 
for  Jews  in  their  own  language,  they  form  not  even  an  exception  to 
the  statement;  for  the  advocates  of  their  Hebrew  origin  admit  an 
equally,  or  almost  equally,  original  Greek  version. 

But  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  Hel- 
lenic tongue,  and  requires  distinct  study.  One  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  error  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
attempt  to  read  it  by  the  sole  light  of  classical  Greek.* 

§  3.  The  New  Testament,  like  the  Old.  is  not  merely  a  collection  of 
books,  each  preferring  an  independent  claim  to  divine  authority.  As 
A  Book,  one  united  whole,  it  claims  to  be  the  Canon,  or  rule^  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  complete  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  commonly 
received  at  present,  was  ratified  at  the  third  Council  of  Carthage 
(a.d.  397).  and  from  that  time  it  was  accepted  throughout  the  Latin 
Church,  though  occasional  doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
still  remained. 

§  4.  The  New  Testament  consists  of  27  books,  which  maj  be  thus 
cUuBsified : — 

I.  The  Five  Historical  Books;  namely,  the  Four  Gospels, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

II.  The  FocRTBEN  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  namely,  Ten  ad- 
dressed to  eight  Churches ;  and  Four  to  three  individuals, — Phile- 
mon, Timothy,  and  Titus. 

III.  The  Seven  Catholic  or  General  Epistles  ;  the  Second 
and  Third  of  John,  thoujrh  addressed  to  individuals,  being 
placed  as  appendices  to  tlie  First. 

IV.  The  Revelation  op  St.  John,  though  in  the  form  of  an 
Epistle  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  is  rightly  placed  in  a 
class  by  itself;  as  the  one  great  prophetical  book  of  the  New- 
Testament 

The  order  of  the  Books  varies  in  ancient  MSS.  In  all,  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  stand  first,  and  the  Revelation  last ;  but  in  the  most  ancient 
texts  the  General  Epistles  precede  the  Pauline,  and  in  some  the  EpisHe 
to  (he  Hebrews  stands  between  the  Galatians  and  Epheeians. 

Much  that  might  liave  been  said  of  the  several  books  has  been 
anticipated  in  the  History.  "What  remains  to  be  added  relates  chiefly 
to  their  genuineness  and  other  points  of  criticism. 

I.  THE  FIVE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

§  5.  The  Four  Gospels  have  already  been  treated  of  as  a  whole,  espe- 
cifidly  in  connection  with  the  theories  devised  to  account  for  their 
relations  to  one  anotlier.*  Some  things  have  to  be  added  about  tliem 
as  separate  Books. 

Gospel  op  St.  Matthew. — (1)  Language  in  which  it  was  written. — 


*  Some  remarks  on  the  language  of  the  I  the  Bible,  vol.  ii..p.  531. 
New  Testament  are  given  in  Dictionary  qf  \      «  See  Appendix  to  Book  II.,  p.  303  foil. 
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This  Gospel  was  written  by  the  Apostle,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
all  antiquity ;  but  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  language 
in  which  it  was  originally  composed.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that 
every  early  writer  who  mentions  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at 
aU  says  that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  (that  is  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic)  and  in 
Palestine  in  the  first  century.  Moreover  every  early  writer  that  has 
come  down  to  us  uses  the  Greek  of  St.  Matthew,  and  this  with  the 
definite  recognition  that  it  is  a  translation ;  hence  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  Greek  copy  belongs  to  the  Apostolic  age,  having  been  thus  authori- 
tatively used  from  and  up  to  that  time.  Thus  the  question  is  not  the 
autkorUy  of  the  Greek  translation,  which  comes  from  the  time  when 
the  Churches  enjoyed  Apostohc  guidance,  but  whether  there  was  a 
Hebrew  original  from  which  it  had  been  translated.  The  witnesses  to 
the  Hebrew  orij^inal  were  men  suflSciently  competent  to  attest  so  simple 
a  fact,  especially  seeing  that  they  are  relied  on  for  what  is  far  more 
important, — that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  at  all. 

(2.)  Citations  from  Old  Testament.— A  characteristic  of  this  Gospel  is 
its  constant  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  The  number  of  pass- 
ages in  the  Gospel  which  refer  to  it  are  about  65.  In  St.  Luke  they 
are  43.  But  in  St.  Matthew  there  are  43  verbal  citations  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  number  of  these  direct  appeals  to  its  authority  in  St. 
Luke  is  only  about  19.  This  fact  is  very  significant  of  the  character 
and  original  purpose  of  the  two  narratives.® 

(3.)  Genuineness  of  the  First  Two  Chapters.— The  genuineness  of  the 
first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospel  has  been  questioned ;  but  it  is  esta- 
blished on  satisfactory  grounds,  (i.)  All  the  old  MS8.  and  versions 
contain  these  chapters  ;  and  they  are  quoted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  centuries.  Celsus  also  knew  ch.  ii.  (ii.)  Their  contents  would 
naturally  form  pai-t  of  a  Gospel  intended  primarily  for  the  Jews. 
(iii.)  The  commencement  of  ch.  iii.  is  dependent  on  ii.  23 ;  and  in 
iv.  13  thei*e  is  a  reference  to  ii.  23.  iiv.  ^  In  constmctions  and  ex- 
pressions they  are  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  Gospel. 

(4.)  Time  and  Place  at  whidi,  the  Gospel  %oas  written, — The  time  when 
the  Gospel  was  written  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  testimony  of  old  writers 
that  Matthew's  Gospel  is  the  earliest  must  be  taken  into  account ;'  this 
would  bring  it  before  a.d.  58-60,  the  supposed  date  of  St.  Luke.  The 
most  probable  supposition  is  that  it  was  written  between  50  and  60 ; 
the  exact  year  cannot  even  be  guessed  at.  There  is,  however,  not  much 
doubt  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in  Palestine. 

(5.)  Purpose  of  ike  Gospel. — The  Gospel  itself  tells  us  by  plain  in- 
ternal evidence  that  it  was  written  for  Jewish  converts,  to  show  them 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament  wliom  thty 
expected.  Jewish  converts  over  all  the  world  seem  to  have  been  in- 
tended, and  not  merely  Jews  in  Palestine.®  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  of 
the  Old  Testament,  recognizable  by  Jews  from  his  acts  as  such.^  Know- 
ledge of  Jewish  customs  and  of  the  country  is  presupposed  in  tlie 
readers.*"    Jerusalem  is  the  holy  city.    Jesus  is  tiie  son  of  David,  of 


«  A  complete  liat  of  these  paiwi^es  is      that  It  was  written  "  for  the  Hebrews.'* 
ven  in  the  Dictionary  ofVit  BiUU.  vol.  ii.         «•  Matt.  i.  22,  ii.  5,  16,  lY,  iv.  14,  viii.  17, 

xii.  17-21,  xiii.  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvii.  9. 


Kiven  in  the  Dictionary  of  tfie  Bible,  vol.  ii. 
p.  277. 

'Origen  in  Eus.  H.  £.  vi.  25;  Iienajus 
iii.  1 :  comp.  Muratorian  fragment,  as  far 
as  it  remains,  in  Credner's  Kanon. 


»» Irenaeus,  Origen,  and  Jerome  say  simply      placet 


w  MaU.  XV.  I,  2,  with  Mark  vil.  1-4; 
Matt,  xxvii.  62,  with  Mark  xv.  42 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  54  ;  John  xiz.  14,  31,  42,  and  other 
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the  seed  of  Abraham ; "  is  to  be  born  of  a  virgin  in  David's  place, 
Bethlehem ;  i*  must  flee  into  Egypt  and  be  recalled  thence ;  ^  must 
have  a  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist ;  ^'*  was  to  labour  in  the  outcast 
Galilee  that  sat  in  darkness ;  ^*  His  healing  was  a  promised  mark  of 
His  office ;  *^  and  so  was  His  mode  of  teaching  in  parables ;  ^^  He 
entered  the  holy  city  as  Messiah  ;  ^^  was  rejected  by  the  people,  in  ful- 
filment of  a  prophecy ;  ^^  and  deserted  by  His  disciples  in  the  same 
way.^o  The  Gospel  is  pervaded  by  one  principle,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Law  and  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  This  at 
once  sets  it  in  opposition  to  the  Judaism  of  the  time ;  for  it  rebuked 
the  Pharisaic  interpretations  of  the  Law,2i  and  proclaimed  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  through  His  blood,  ideas 
which  were  strange  to  the  cramped  and  limited  Judaism  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

(6.)  Contents  of  tke  Gospel. — There  are  traces  in  this  Gospel  of  an 
occasional  superseding  of  the  chronological  order.  Its  principal  divi- 
sions are — I.  The  introduction  to  the  Ministry  of  Christ,  i.-iv.  II.  The 
laying  down  of  the  new  Law  for  the  Church  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  v.-vii.  IH.  Events  in  historical  order,  showing  Him  as  the 
worker  of  Miracles,  viii.  and  ix.  IV.  The  appointment  of  Apostles  to 
preach  the  Kingdom,  x.  V.  The  doubts  and  opposition  excited  by  His 
activity  in  divers  minds — ^in  John's  disciples,  in  sundry  cities,  in  the 
Pharisees,  xi.  and  xii.  VI.  A  series  of  parables  on  the  nature  of 
the  Kingdom,  xiii.  VII.  Similar  to  V.  The  effects  of  His  ministry  on 
His  countrymen,  on  Herod,  the  people  of  Gennesaret,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  on  multitudes,  whom  He  feeds,  xiii.  53— xvi.  12.  VIII. 
Revelation  to  His  disciples  of  His  sufferings.  His  instructions  to  them 
thereupon,  xvi.  13— xviii.  35.  IX.  Events  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
xix.,  XX.  X.  Entrance  into  Jerusalem  and  resistance  to  Him  there,  and 
denunciation  of  the  Pharisees,  xxi.-xxiii.  XI.  Last  discourses ;  Jesus 
as  Lord  and  Judge  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  of  the  world,  xxiv.,  xxv. 
XII.  Passion  and  Eesurrection,  xxvi.-xxviii. 

§  6.  TlBEE  Gospel  of  St.  Mask. — The  characteristics  of  this  Gospel, 
the  shortest  of  the  four  inspired  records,  will  appear  from  the  discus- 
sion of  the  various  questions  that  have  been  raised  about  it. 

(1.)  Sources  of  this  Gospd.— The  tradition  that  it  gives  the  teaching 
of  Peter  rather  tlian  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  has  been  already  alluded 
to.^  John  the  Presbyter  is  spoken  of  by  Papias  as  the  interpreter  of 
Peter.  Irenseus  calls  Mark  *'  interpres  et  sectator  Petri,"  and  cites  the 
openiDg  and  the  concluding  words  of  the  Gospel  as  we  now  possess 
them.23  Eusebius  says,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
that  the  hearers  of  Peter  at  Rome  desired  Mark,  the  follower  of  Peter, 
to  leave  with  them  a  record  of  his  teaching ;  upon  which  Mark  wrote 
his  Gospel,  which  the  Apostle  afterwards  sanctioned  with  his  authority, 
and  directed  that  it  should  be  read  in  the  Churches.  TertuUian  speaks 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  being  connected  with  Peter,  and  so  having 
apostolic  authority.  If  the  evidence  of  the  Apostle's  connection  with 
this  Gospel  rested  wholly  on  these  passages,  it  would  not  be  sufficient, 
since  the  witnesses,  though  many  in  number,  are  not  all  independent  of 


11  Matt.  i.  1,  ix.  27,  xlL  23,  xv.  22,  xx. 
30.  xxi.  9,  15. 

w  i.  22,  ii.  6.  W  ii.  16, 19. 

n  iiL  3,  xi.  10.  "  iv.  14-16. 


i«  viii.  lY,  xli.  lY.  1^  xiii.  14, 

M  xxl.  6-16.  W  xxL  42. 

»  xxvi.  31,  56.  81  v.,  xxlii. 

w  See  p.  582.  M5(Br.  iii.,3 
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each  other.  But  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  Gospel  which  are  best 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  Peter  in  some  way  superintended  its 
composition.  Whilst  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  its  narrative  that  is 
not  common  to  it  and  some  other  Gospel,  in  the  manner  of  the  narrative 
there  is  often  a  marked  character,  which  puts  aside  at  once  the  suppobi- 
tion  that  we  have  here  a  mere  epitome  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The 
picture  of  the  same  events  is  far  more  vivid ;  touches  are  introduced 
such  as  could  only  be  noted  by  a  vigilant  eye-witness,  and  such  as 
make  us  almost  eye-witnesses  of  the  Redeemer's  doings.  To  this  must 
be  added  that  whilst  Mark  goes  over  the  same  ground  for  the  most  part 
as  the  other  Evangelists,  and  especially  Matthew,  th^re  are  many  facts 
thrown  in  which  prove  that  we  are  listening  to  an  independent  witness. 
Thus  the  himable  origin  of  Peter  is  made  known  through  him,^  and 
his  connection  with  Capernaum ;  ^  he  tells  us  that  Levi  was  "  the  son 
of  AlphflBUS,"  2^  that  Peter  was  the  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon,^? 
and  Boanerges  a  surname  added  by  Him  to  the  names  of  two  others ;  * 
he  assumes  the  existence  of  another  body  of  disciples  wider  than  the 
Twelve  :  ^^  we  owe  to  him  the  name  of  Jairus,*^  the  word  "  carpenter  " 
applied  to  our  Lord,3i  i\^q  nation  of  the  "  Syrophoenician  "  woman ;  ^ 
he  substitutes  Dalmanutha  for  the  "Magdala"  of  Matthew  ;33  he 
names  Bartimseus :  ^*  he  alone  mentions  that  our  Lord  would  not  suffer 
any  man  to  carry  any  vessel  through  the  Temple ;  ^  and  that  Simon  of 
CJyrene  was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus  ^  All  these  are  tokens 
of  an  independent  writer,  different  from  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  in  the 
absence  of  other  traditions  it  is  natural  to  look  to  Peter.  One  might 
hope  that  much  light  would  be  thrown  on  this  question  from  the  way 
in  which  Peter  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel ;  but  the  evidence  is  not  so 
clear  as  might  have  been  expected. 

(2.)  This  Gospel  was  written  primarily  for  Gentiles. — The  Evangelist 
scarcely  refers  to  the  Old  Testament  in  his  own  person.  The  word 
Law  does  not  once  occur.  The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  is  not  set 
forth.  Other  matters  interesting  chiefly  to  the  Jews  are  likewise 
omitted;  such  as  the  references  to  the  Old  Testament  and  Law  in 
Matt.  xii.  5-7,  the  reflections  on  the  request  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
for  a  sign.  Matt.  xii.  38-45  ;  the  parable  of  the  king's  son,  Matt.  xxii. 
1-14 ;  and  the  awful  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  Explanations  are  given  in  some  places,  which  Jews  could 
not  require :  tiius,  Jordan  is  a  **  river  ;**  ^7  the  Pharisees,  &c.  "  used  to 
fast,"  38  and  other  customs  of  theirs  are  described ;  ^  "the  time  of  figs 
was  not  yet,"  t.  e,  at  the  season  of  the  Passover ;  *^  the  Sadducees' 
worst  tenet  is  mentioned  ;  *^  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  "  over  against  the 
temple ; "  *^  at  the  Passover  men  eat  "  unleavened  bread/'  *^  and  expla- 
nations are  given  which  Jews  would  not  need.'*'*  From  the  general 
testimony  of  these  and  other  places,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  an 
inference  from  one  or  other  amongst  them,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  Gospel  was  meant  for  use  in  the  first  instance  amongst  Gentiles. 


^  Mark  1. 16.  JO.       ^  i.  29. 

«ii.  14.  »m.l6. 

»  Hi  17. 

»  lil.  32,  Iv.  10,  36,  vlii.  34,  xlv.  61,  52. 

»  V.  22.  n  vi.  3. 

M  vii.  26.  w  viU.  10. 

«  X.  46.  »  xL  16. 

"  XV.  21.        »  Mark  i.  6 ;  Matt  lit  6. 


»  Mark  ii.  18 ;  Matt.  ix.  14. 
»  Mark  vii.  1-4;  Matt.  xv.  1,  2. 
«  Mark  xi.  13 ;  Matt  xxl.  19. 
*i  Mark  xll.  18. 
«  Mark  xiii.  3;  Matt  xxlv.  3. 
«  Mark  xiv.  1-12 ;  Matt  xxvi.  2, 11. 
**  Mark  xv.  6, 16.  42 :  Matt  xxviL  15, 
21,  51. 
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(3.)  Time  when  the  Gospel  toas  written. — It  will  be  understood  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  as  to  the  time 
when  this  Gospel  was  written.  The  traditions  are  contradictory.  Ire- 
nsBUS  says  that  it  was  written  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  Peter ;  but 
in  other  passages  it  is  supposed  to  be  written  during  Peter's  lifetime^ . 
In  the  Bible  there  is  nothing  to  decide  the  question.  It  is  not  likely 
that  it  dates  before  the  reference  to  Mark  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians,'*^  where  he  is  only  introduced  as  a  relative  of  Barnabas,  as  if  this 
were  his  greatest  distinction ;  and  this  Epistle  was  written  about  a.d.  62. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.^^ 
Probably,  therefore,  it  was  written  between  a.d.  63  and  70. 

(4.)  Place  where  tJie  Gospel  was  written. — The  plcice  is  as  uncertain 
as  the  time.  Clement.  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  pronounce 
for  Rome,  and  many  moderns  take  the  same  view.  Chrysostom  thinks 
Alexandria ;  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 

(5.)  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel. — All  ancient  testimony  makes  Mark 
the  author  of  a  certain  Gospel,  and  that  this  is  the  Gospel  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  least  historical  ground  for  doubting. 
Owing  to  the  very  few  sections  peculiar  to  Mark,  evidence  from  patristic 
quotation  is  somewhat  difficult  to  produce.  Justin  Martyr,  however, 
quotes  ch.  ix.  44,  46,  48,  xii.  30,  and  iii.  17,  and  Irenseus  cites  both  the 
opening  and  closing  words  :'*7 — an  important  testimony  in  any  case, 
but  doubly  so  from  the  doubt  that  has  been  cast  on  tlie  closing  verses.^® 
The  passage  is  rejected  by  the  majority  of  modern  critics,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  MSS.  and  of  old  writers,  and  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
diction.  Though  it  is  probable  that  this  section  is  from  a  different 
hand,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Gospel  soon  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  found  in  three  of  the  four  great  uncial 
MSS.  (A.  C.  D.),  besides  being  quoted  without  any  question  by  Irenseus. 
With  the  exception  of  these  few  verses,  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  is 
placed  above  the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt. 

(6.)  Style  and  Diction. — The  pui-pose  of  the  Evangelist  seems  to  be 
to  place  before  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  earthly  acte  of  Jesus.  The 
style  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  this.  He  uses  the  present  tense  instead 
of  the  narrative  aorist,  almost  in  every  chapter.  The  word  evOeas, 
**  straightway,"  is  used  by  St.  Mark  forty-one  times.  The  first  person  is 
preferred  to  the  third.''^  Precise  and  minute  details  as  to  persons, 
places,  and  numbers,  abound  in  the  narrative.  All  these  tend  to  give 
force  and  vividness  to  the  picture  of  the  human  life  of  our  Lord.  On 
the  other  side,  the  facts  are  not  very  exactly  arranged  ;  they  are  often 
connected  by  nothing  more  definite  than  kuI  and  vdKiv.  Its  concise- 
ness sometimes  makes  this  Gospel  more  obscure  than  the  others.*^ 

(7.)  Contents  of  the  Gospel. — Though  this  Gospel  has  little  historical 
matter  which  is  not  shared  with  some  other,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  the  voice  of  Mark  could  have  been  silenced  without  injury 
to  the  divine  harmony.  The  minute  painting  of  the  scenes  in  which 
the  Lord  took  part,  the  fresh  and  Uvelymode  of  the  narration,  the  very 
absence  of  the  precious  discourses  of  Jesus,  which,  interposed  between 
His  deeds,  woidd  have  delayed  the  action,  all  give  to  this  Gospel  a 
character  of  its  own.  It  is  the  history  of  the  war  of  Jesus  against  sin 
and  evil  in  the  world  during  the  time  that  He  dwelt  as  a  Man  among 


«  Col.  iv.  10. 

*6  Mark  xiii.  1 8,  24-30, 33,  &C. 

«  Beer,  iii.,  x.  6.  «  Mark  xvi.  9-1 9. 


«  iv.  39,  V.  8,  9, 12,  vi.  2,  3, 31,  33,  lac  46, 
33,  xii.  6. 
»  See  Mark  i.  13,  Ix.  5,  6,  iv.  10-34. 
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men.  Its  motto  might  well  be,  as  Lange  observes,  those  words  of 
Peter :  "  How  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  power ;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were 
oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with  Him."  *i  It  developes  a  series 
of  acts  in  this  conflict,  broken  by  times  of  rest  and  refreshing,  in  the 
wilderness  or  on  the  mountain.  It  records  the  exploits  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  war  against  Satan,  and  the  retirement  in  which,  after  each, 
He  returned  to  commune  with  His  Father,  and  bring  back  fresh  strength 
for  new  encounters.  Thus  the  passage  from  ii.  1  to  iii.  6  describes  His 
first  conflict  with  the  Pharisees,  and  it  ends  in  a  conspiracy  of  Pharisees 
and  Herodians  for  His  destruction,  before  which  He  retires  to  the  sea.*^ 
The  passage  from  iii.  13  to  vi.  6  contains  the  account  of  His  conflict  with 
the  unbelief  of  His  own  countrymen,  ending  with  those  remarkable 
words,  "  And  He  could  there  do  no  mighty  work,  save  that  He  laid  His 
hands  upon  a  few  sick  folk  and  healed  them  :*'  then,  constrained  (so  to 
speak)  in  His  working  by  their  resistance.  He  retired  for  that  time  from 
the  struggle,  and  "  went  round  about  the  villages  teaching."  *•'» 

Tli^  principal  divisions  in  the  Gospel  are  these  : — 1.  John  tlie  Baptist 
and  Jesus.^^  2.  Acts  of  Jesus  in  Galilee.^  3.  Teacliing  in  Persea, 
where  the  spirit  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Gospel  is  brought  out.*^ 
4.  Teaching,  trials,  and  sufferings  in  Jenisalem.  Jesus  revealing  Him- 
self as  Founder  of  the  new  kingdom.*^    5.  Resurrection.*® 

§  7.  The  Gospel  op  St.  Li:ke.— (1.)  Origin  of  the  Gospel. — The 
preface,  contained  in  the  first  four  verses  of  the  Gospel,  describes  the 
object  of  its  writer  : — "  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set 
forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  whicli  are  most  surely  be- 
lieved among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  wliich  from  the 
beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  tlie  word ;  it  seemed  good 
to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very 
first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Tlieophilus,  that  thou 
mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  in- 
structed." Here  are  several  facts  to  be  observed.  There  were  many 
narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  current  at  the  early  time  when  Luke 
wrote  his  Grospel.  The  word  "many"  cannot  apply  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  because  it  must  at  any  rate  include  more  than  two,  and  because 
it  is  implied  that  former  labourers  leave  something  still  to  do,  and  that 
the  writer  will  supersede  or  supplement  them  either  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  ground  of  fitness  for  the  task  St.  Luke  places  in  his  having 
carefully  followed  out  the  whole  course  of  events  from  the  beginning. 
He  does  not  claim  the  character  of  an  eye-witness  from  the  first ;  but 
possibly  he  may  have  been  a  witness  of  some  part  of  our  Lord's 
doings. 

The  ancient  opinion,  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  influence 
of  Paul,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and 
Eusebius.  The  two  first  assert  that  we  have  in  Luke  the  Gospel 
preached  by  Paul;*^  Origen  calls  it  "the  Gospel  quoted  by  Paul," 
alluding  to  Rom.  ii.  16 ;  ^^  and  Eusebius  refers  Paul's  words,  "  according 
to  my  Gos]>d,'*^^  to  that  of  Luke,®*  in  which  Jerome  concurs.®^  xhe 
language  of  the  preface  is  against  the  notion  of  any  exclusive  influence 
of  St.  Paul.    The  Evangelist,  a  man  on  whom  the  Spirit  of  Grod  was, 


SI  Acts  X.  38. 
«  Mark  vi.  6. 
M  i.  H-lx.  50. 
*'  X.  33-xv.  47. 


5«  Mark  111.  1. 
«i.  1-13. 
5«  X.  1-34. 
«xvl. 


«»Iren.  cont.  Hen:  HI.  1;    Tert.  cortt. 
Marc.  iv.  6.  «» Euseb.  ff.  B.  vi.  26. 

«i  2  Tim.  ii.  18. 
«2  H.  E.  iii.  4.  o  Dt  nr,  lU.  7. 
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made  the  history  of  the  Saviour's  life  the  subject  of  research,  and  with 
materials  so  obtained  he  wrote,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  that 
was  upon  him,  the  history  now  before  us.  The  four  verses  could  not 
have  been  put  at  the  head  of  a  history  composed  under  the  exclusive 
guidance  of  Paul  or  of  any  one  Apostle,  and  as  little  could  they  have 
introduced  a  Gospel  simply  communicated  by  another.  Yet  if  we 
compare  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  " 
with  that  in  St  Luke  s  Gospel,*'®  none  will  think  that  the  verbal  simi- 
larity could  be  accidental.  A  less  obvious  parallel  between  1  Cor.  xv.  3 
and  Luke  xxiv.  26,  27,  more  of  thought  than  of  expression,  tends  the 
same  way.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  St.  Luke,  seeking  information 
from  every  quarter,  sought  it  especially  from  the  preaching  of  his 
beloved  master,  St.  Paul ;  and  the  Apostle  in  his  turn  employed  the  know- 
ledge acquired  from  other  sources  by  his  disciple.  Thus  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostle,  founded  on  the  same  body  of  facts,  and  the  same  ar- 
rangement of  them,  as  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  used,  became  assimilated 
especially  to  that  which  St.  Luke  set  forth  in  his  narrative. 

(2.)  Date  of  the  Gospel,  and  Place  where  it  woe  written. — It  is  known 
that  this  Gospel  was  in  use  before  the  year  120.  From  internal  evidence 
the  date  can"  be  more  nearly  fixed.  From  Acts  i.  1,  it  is  clear  that  it 
was  written  before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  latest  time  actually 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  is  the  term  of  two  years  during  which  Paul 
dwelt  at  Bome  '*  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in 
unto  him."  ^^  The  writer,  who  has  tracked  the  footsteps  of  Paul  hitherto 
with  such  exactness,  leaves  him  here  abruptly,  without  making  known 
the  result  of  his  appeal  to  Gsesar,  or  the  works  in  which  he  engaged 
afterwards.  No  other  motive  for  this  silence  can  be  suggested  than 
that  the  writer,  at  the  time  when  he  published  the  Acts,  had  no  more 
to  tell ;  and  in  that  case  the  book  of  the  Acts  was  completed  about  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  that  is,  about  a.d.  63. 
How  much  earlier  the  Gospel,  described  as  "  the  former  treatise,"  ^^  may 
have  been  written  is  uncertain ;  but  the  words  imply  some  consider- 
able interval  between  the  two  productions.  The  opinion  thus  becomes 
very  probable,  that  it  was  written  at  CsBsarea  during  St.  Paul's  im- 
prisonment there,  a.d.  58-60.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  probably 
written  about  the  same  time ;  and  neither  Evangelist  appears  to  have 
used  the  other,  although  both  made  use  of  that  form  of  oral  teaching 
which  the  Apostles  haid  gradually  come  to  employ. 

(3.)  Purposes  for  which  the  Gospel  was  written. — The  Evangelist  pro- 
fesses to  write  that  Theophilus  "  might  know  tlie  certainty  of  those 
things  wherein  he  had  been  instructed."  ^^  Who  was  this  Theophilus  ? 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  is  a  significant  name,  applicable  not  to  one 
man,  but  to  any  amans  Dei ;  but  the  addition  of  KpdrKrros,  a  term  of 
honour  which  would  be  used  towards  a  man  of  station,  or  sometimes 
towards  a  personal  friend,  seems  against  this.  He  was,  then,  an  existing 
person.  Some  indications  are  given  in  the  Gospel  about  him.  He  was 
not  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  for  the  Evangelist  minutely  describes  the 
position  of  places  which  to  such  a  one  would  be  well  known.  It  is  so 
with  Capernaum,^*'  Nazareth,7^>  Arimathea,7i  the  country  of  the  Gada- 
renes,72  the  distance  of  Mount  Olivet  and  Emmaus  from  Jerusalem.^^ 


«  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25. 
«  Luke  xxli.  19,  20. 
«  Acts  x&viiL  30,  31. 
«  Acts  i.  I. 


«  Luke  i.  4. 

»  Luke  iv.  31.  w  1. 26. 

"  xxiii.  61.  "  vlil.  26. 

"  Acts  L  12  ;  Luke  xxiv.  13. 
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By  the  same  test  he  probably  was  not  a  Macedonian/'*  nor  an  Athenian/* 
nor  a  Cretan/®  But  that  he  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  periiaps  an  in- 
habitant of  Rome,  is  probable  from  similar  data.  In  tracing  St.  Paul's 
journey  to  Rome,  places  which  an  Italian  might  be  supposed  not  to 
know  are  described  minutely ;  ^7  but  when  he  comes  to  Sicily  and  Italy 
this  is  neglected.  Syracuse  and  Rhegium,  even  the  more  obscure 
Puteoli,  and  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns,  are  mentioned  as  to 
one  likely  to  know  them.  AU  that  emerges  from  this  argument  is, 
that  the  person  for  whom  Luke  wrote  in  the  first  instance  was  a  Gentile 
reader.  There  are  other  marks  of  the  Gospel's  being  intended  for  Gen- 
tile rather  than  Jewish  converts.  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  is  traced  to 
Adam,  not  from  Abraham ;  so  as  to  connect  Him  with  the  whole  human 
race,  and  not  merely  with  the  Jews.  Luke  describes  the  mission  of  the 
Seventy,  which  number  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be  typical  of  all 
nations ;  as  twelve,  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  represents  the  Jews  and 
their  twelve  tribes.  As  each  Gospel  has,  within  certain  limits,  its  own 
character  and  mode  of  treatment,  we  shall  recognize  with  Olshausen 
that "  St.  Luke  has  the  peculiar  power  of  exhibiting,  with  great  clearness 
of  conception  and  truth  (especially  in  the  long  account  of  Christ's  jour- 
ney, from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  34),  not  so  much  the  discourses  of  Jesus  as 
His  conversations,  with  all  the  incidents  that  gave  rise  to  them,  with 
the  remarks  of  those  who  were  present,  and  with  the  final  results.*' 

(4.)  Integrity  of  the  Gospel — the  first  two  Chapters  — A  special  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  about  the  first  two  chapters.  The  chief  objection 
against  them  is  founded  on  the  garbled  opening  of  Marcion's  Gospel, 
who  omits  tlie  first  two  chapters,  and  connects  iii.  1  immediately  with 
iv.  31.  But  any  objection  founded  on  this  would  apply  to  tlie  third 
chapter  as  well ;  and  the  history  of  our  Lord's  childhood  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  and  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr  78  about  the  time  of 
Marcion.  There  is  therefore  no  real  ground  for  distinguishing  between 
the  first  two  chapters  and  the  rest ;  and  the  arguments  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  apply  to  the  whole  inspired  narrative  as  we 
now  possess  it. 

(5.)  Contents  of  the  Gospd. — This  Gospel  contains — 1.  A  preface; 
i.  i-4.  2.  An  account  of  the  time  preceding  J;he  ministry  of  Jesus ;  i.  5 
to  ii.  52.  3.  Several  accounts  of  discourses  and  acts  of  our  Lord, 
common  to  Luke,  Matthew,  and  Mark,  related  for  the  most  part  in 
their  order,  and  belonging  to  Capernaum  and  the  neighbourhood ;  iii.  1 
to  ix.  50.  4.  A  collection  of  similar  accounts,  referring  to  a  certain 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  most  of  them  peculiar  to  Luke ;  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14. 
5.  An  account  of  the  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  common 
to  Luke  with  the  other  Evangelists,  except  as  to  some  of  the  accounts 
of  what  took  place  after  the  resurrection ;  xviii.  15  t6  the  end. 

§  8.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John. — (1)  Ardhority. — No  doubt  has  been 
entertained  at  any  time  in  the  Church,  either  of  the  canonical  authority 
of  this  Gospel,  or  of  its  being  written  by  St.  John  the  Apostle.  No 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  authenticated  by  testimony  of  so 
early  a  date  as  that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the  Gospel 
itself  79  (xxi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Ignatius  appears 
to  have  known  and  recognized  it. 


w  Acts  xvi.  12.  w  Acts  xvil.  21. 

™  Acts  xxvli.  8,  12. 
"Actsxxvii.  8. 12, 16. 


ro  See  Apology,  i.  $  33,  and  aii  allusion, 
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79  John  xxi.  24,  25. 
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(2)  Place  and  Time  at  which  it  was  written, — ^Ephesus  and  Patmos  are 
the  two  places  mentioned  by  early  writers ;  and  the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  to.  preponderate  in  favour  of  Ephesus,  The  Apostle's  sojourn  at 
Ephetus  probably  began  after  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy  were 
written,  i.  e.  after  a.d.  66.  Eusebius  specifies  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Domitiiin,  /.  e.  a.d.  95,  as  the  year  of  the  banishment  to  Patmos.  Pro- 
bably the  date  of  the  Gospel  may  lie  about  midway  between  these  two, 
about  A.D.  78.  '  But  some  place  it  after  the  Apocalypse. 

(3)  Occasion  and  scope.' — ^After  the  destruction  of  Jerusajem,  a.d.  69, 
Ephesus  probably  became  the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern 
Christendom.  This  half-Greek  half-Oriental  city  contained  a  large 
church  of  faithful  Christians,  a  multitude  of  zealous  Jews,  an  indige- 
nous population  devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  strange  idol,  whose  image 
was  borrowed  from  the  East,  its  name  from  the  West.  It  was  the 
place  to  which  Cerinthus  chose  to  bring  the  doctrines  which  he 
devised  or  learned  at  Alexandiia.  The  Gospel  was  obviously  ad- 
dressed primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens.  The  chief  object 
of  the  writer  was  probably  to  supplement  the  earlier  Gospels.  There 
is  no  intrinsic  improbability^  in  the  early  tradition  as  to  the  occasion 
and  scope  of  this  Gospel,  which  is  most  fully  related  in  the  commentary 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  to  the  effect  that  while  St.  John  lived  at 
Ephesus,  and  visited  all  parts  of  Asia,  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  even  Luke,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  were 
diligently  circulated  everywhere.  Then  it  occurred  to  the  Christians 
of  Asia  that  St.  John  was  a  more  credible  witness  than  all  others, 
forasmuch  as  from  the  beginning,  even  before  Matthew,  he  was  with 
the  Lord,  and  enjoyed  more  abundant  grace  through  the  love  which  the 
Lord  bore  to  him.  And  they  brought  him  the  books,  and  sought  to 
know  his  opinion  of  them.  Then  he  praised  the  writers  for  their 
veracity,  and  said  that  a  few  things  had  been  omitted  by  them.  And 
he  added  that  they  who  discourse  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
flesh  ought  not  to  omit  to  speak  of  his  Divinity,  lest  in  process  of  time 
men  who  are  used  to  such  discourses  might  suppose  that  Christ  was 
only  what  He  appeared  to  be.  Thereupon  the  brethren  exhorted 
him  to  write  at  once  the  things  which  he  judged  the  most  important 
for  instruction,  and  which  he  saw  omitted  by  the  others.  And  he 
did  so.  And  therefore  from  the  beginning  he  discoursed  about  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  judging  this  to  be  the  necessary 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  li'om  it  he  went  on  to  the  incarnation. 

(4)  Contents  and  Integrity. — There  is  no  book  in  the  New  Testament 
which  more  strongly  than  the  fourth  Gospel  impresses  the  reader  with 
the  notion  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  And  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
written  with  such  close  adherence  to  a  preconceived  plan  as  a  Western 
writer  would  show  in  developing  and  illustrating  some  one  leading 
idea.     Its  contents  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order : — 

A.  The  Prologue,  i.  1-18. 

B.  The  History,  i.  19-xx.  29. 

a.  Vaiious  events  relating  to  our  Lord's  ministry,  narrated  in  con- 
nection with  seven  journeys,  i.  19-xii.  50 : — 

1.  First  journey,  into  Judsea,  and  beginning  of  His  ministry,  i.  19-ii. 
12. 

2.  Second  journey,  and  appearance  at  the  Passover  in  the  first  year  of 
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His  ministry,  ii.  13-iv, — The  manifestation  of  His  glory  in  Jerusalem, 
ii.  13-iii.  21,  and  in  the  journey  back,  iii,  22-iv. 

3.  Third  journey,  in  the  second  year  of  His  ministry,  about  the 
Passover,  v. 

4.  Fourth  journey,  about  the  Passover  in  the  third  year  of  His 
ministry,  beyond  Jordan,  vi. — His  glory  shown  by  the  multiplication  of 
the  loaves,  and  by  His  walking  on  the  sea,  and  by  the  discourses  with 
the  Jews,  His  disciples  and  His  Apostles. 

5.  Fifth  journey,  six  months  before  His  death,  begun  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  vii.-x.  21. — Circumstances  in  which  the  journey  was  under- 
taken, vii.  1-13  ;  five  signs  of  His  glory  shown  at  Jerusalem,  vii.  14-x. 
21. 

6.  Sixth  journey,  about  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  x.  22-42. — His  tes- 
timony in  Solomon's  porch,  and  His  departure  beyond  Jordan. 

7.  Seventh  journey  in  Judsea  towards  Bethany,  xi.  1-54. — The  raising 
of  Lazarus  and  its  consequences. 

8.  Eighth  journey,  before  His  last  Passover,  xi.  55-xii. — Plots  of  the 
Jews,  His  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  into  the  Temple,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  His  glory  there. 

h.  History  of  the  Death  of  Clirist,  xiii.-xx.  29. 

1.  Preparation  for  His  Passion,  xiii.-xvii. — Last  Supper,  discourse  to 
His  disciples,  His  commendatory  prayer. 

2.  The  circumstances  of  His  Passion  and  Death,  xviii.  xix.— His 
apprehension,  trial,  and  crucifixion. 

3.  His  Resurrection,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  xx.  1-29. 

C.  The  Conclusion,  xx.  30-xxi. 

1.  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history,  xx.  30,  31. 

2.  Confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the  Evangelist  by  additional  his- 
torical facts,  and  by  the  testimony  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  elders  of 
the  Church,  xxi.  1-24. 

3.  Eeason  of  the  termination  of  the  history,  xxi.  25. 

Some  portions  of  the  Grospel  have  been  regarded  by  certain  critics 
as  interpolations.  The  25th  verse  and  the  latter  half  of  the  24th  of 
ch.  xxi.  are  generally  received  as  an  undisguised  addition,  probably 
by  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  where  the  Gospel  was  first 
published. 

§  9.  The  Acts  op  the  Apostles  is  described  as  a  second  treatise  ^ 
by  St.  Luke.  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  both  books  is  strongly  shown 
by  their  great  similarity  in  style  and  idiom,  and  the  usage  of  particular 
words  and  compound  forms.  It  commences  with  an  inscription  to  the 
same  Theophilus  to  whom  St.  Luke  dedicates  his  Gospel.^^  But  its 
design  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  edification  of  Theo- 
philus, whose  name  is  prefixed  only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  by 
way  of  dedication.  The  readers  were  evidently  intended  to  be  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Church,  whether  Jews  or  GentQes ;  for  its 
contents  are  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  whole  Church. 
They  are  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  results  of  that  outpouring,  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
Gospel  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Under  these  leading  heads  all  the 
personal  and  subordinate  details  may  be  ranged.  Immediately  after 
the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of  the  Twelve,  designated  by  our  Lord 
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as  the  Rock  on  whom  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  the  holder  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor  under  God  in  the  found- 
ing of  tlie  Church.  He  is  the  centre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings 
and  doings.  The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.)  and  Gentiles 
(eh.  X.)  is  his  office,  and  by  him,  in  good  time,  is  ficcomplished.  But 
none  of  the  existing  twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking,  fitted  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gentile  world.  To  be  by  divine 
grace  the  spiritual  conqueror  of  Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  an- 
other instrument,  from  amonja:  the  highly-educated  and  zealous  Pharisees. 
The  preparation  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  for  the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress, 
of  that  work  in  his  hand,  his  joumeyings,  preachings,  and  perils,  his 
stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testifying  m  Jerusalem  and  being 
brought  to  testify  in  Rome, — these  are  the  subjects  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  book,  of  which  the  great  central  figure  is  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Any  view  which  attributes  to  the  writer,  as  his  chief  design,  some 
collateral  purpose  which  is  served  by  the  book  as  it  stands,  or  indeed 
any  purpose  beyond  that  of  writing  a  faithful  history  of  such  facts  as 
seemed  important  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  is  now  generally,  and 
very  properly,  treated  as  erroneous.  Such  a  view  has  become  cele- 
brated in  modern  times,  as  held  by  Baur ; — that  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  was  to  compare  the  two  great  Apostles,  to  show  that  St.  Paul 
did  not  depart  from  the  principles  which  regulated  St.  Peter,  and  to 
exalt  him  at  every  opportunity  by  comparison  with  St.  Peter.  The 
reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  how  little  any  such  purpose  is  borne 
out  by  the  contents  of  the  book  itself ;  nay,  how  natiially  they  would 
follow  their  present  sequence,  without  any  such  thought  having  been 
in  the  writer's  mind.  Doubtless  many  ends  are  answered  and  many 
results  brought  out  by  the  book  as  its  narrative  proceeds  :  as  e.  g.  the 
rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jewish  people  everywhere,  and  its 
gradual  transference  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  others  wliich  might  be  easily 
gathered  up,  and  made  by  ingenious  hypothesizers,  such  as  Baur,  to 
appear  as  if  the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its  turn,  as  the  chief 
object  of  his  work., 

As  to  the  time  when,  and  place  at  which,  the  book  was  written,  we 
are  left  to  gather  them  entirely  from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the  time  about  two  years  from 
the  date  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.,  sub  fin. 
Had  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle's  circumstance's  taken 
place  before  the  publication,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  been  notic^.  And  on  other  accounts  also  this  time  was  by  far 
the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of  the  book.  The  arrival  in  Rome 
was  an  important  period  in  the  Apostle's  life :  the  quiet  which  suc- 
ceeded it  seemed  to  promise  no  immediate  determination  of  his  cause. 
A  large  amount  of  historic  material  had  been  collected  in  Judsea,  and 
during  the  various  missionary  journeys ;  or,  taking  another  and  not  less 
probable  view,  Nero  was  beginning  to  imdergo  that  change  for  the 
worse  which  disgraced  the  latter  portion  of  his  reign  :  none  could  tell 
how  soon  the  whole  outward  repose  of  Roman  society  might  be  shaken, 
and  the  tacit  toleration  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  be  exchanged  for 
bitter  persecution.  If  such  terrors  were  imminent,  there  would  surely 
be  in  the  Roman  Church  prophets  and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of 
the  storm  which  was  gathering,  and  warn  them  that  the  records  lying 
ready  for  publication  must  be  given  to  the  faithful  before  its  outbreak 
or  event.  Such  a  priori  considerations  would,  it  is  true,  weigh  but  little 
against  presumptive  evidence  furnished  by  the  book  itself ;  but  arrayed. 
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as  they  are,  in  aid  of  such  evidence,  they  carry  some  weight,  when  we 
find  that  the  time  naturally  and  fairly  indicated  in  the  book  itself  for  its 
publication  is  that  one  of  all  others  when  we  should  conceive  that  pub- 
lication most  likely.  This  would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year 
63  A.D.,  according  to  the  most  probable  assignment  of  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  ever  been  recognized 
by  the  Church.  The  text  is  very  full  of  various  readings;  more  so 
than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament.  To  this  several  reasons 
may  have  contributed.  In  the  many  backward  references  to  Gospel 
historjr,  and  the  many  anticipations  of  statements  and  expressions  occur- 
ring m  the  Epistles,  temptations  abounded  for  a  corrector  to  try  his 
hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  reconciling,  the  various 
accounts.  In  places  where  ecclesiastical  order  or  usage  was  in  question, 
insertions  or  omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits  and  views  of  the 
CHiurch  in  after  times.  Where  the  narrative  simply  related  facts,  any 
act  or  word  apparently  unworthy  of  the  apostolic  agent  was  modified 
for  the  sake  of  decorum.  Where  St.  Paul  repeats  to  different  audiences, 
or  the  writer  himself  narrates,  the  details  of  liis  miraculous  conversion, 
the  one  passage  was  pieced  from  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  verbal 
accordance. 


n.  THE  FOURTEEN  EPISTLES  OF  PAUL. 

§  10.  The  Epistles  op  St.  Paul  have  claimed  so  much  of  our  attention 
in  connection  with  the  Apostle's  life,  that  nothing  i-emains  to  be  added 
here  except  in  one  or  two  cases.  The  order  assigned  to  them  in  the 
Canon,  which  is  not  that  of  their  chronological  sequence,  seems  to  have 
been  determined  partly  by  their  magnitude  and  partly  by  their  contents. 
Somewhat  as  with  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  into  Greater 
and  Lesser,  the  Bmnans  and  1  and  2  Corinthians  seem  to  be  placed  first 
as  being  the  longest,  and  they  may  also  take  precedence  as  containing 
full  discussions  of  great  points  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.^^  of 
the  shorter  Epistles,  Galatians  has  a  close  doctrinal  connection  with 
Romans;®  EphesianSt  PhiUppians^  and  Colossians  are  too  much  alike 
not  to  have  been  placed  together,  though  their  order  is  transposed :  **  and 
1  and  2  ThessaUmians,  the  first  written,  seem  to  be  placed  last  because 
of  their  allusions  to  the  last  times.  The  four  personal  Epistles,  1  and  2 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  are  placed  together,  at  the  expense  of 
severing  the  connection  of  Philemon  with  Cohssians.  The  position  of 
Hebrews  last  of  all,  and  separated  from  the  other  Epistles  to  Churches, 
indicates  the  doubt  of  its  Pauline  authorship. 

1.  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    See  c.  xvii.  §§  14,  15. 

2.  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.    See  c.  xvii.  §§  7-9. 

3.  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.    See  c.  xvii.  §§  12, 13. 

4.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    See  c.  xvii.  §  2. 

5.  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.    See  c.  xviii.  §  18. 

6.  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.     See  c.  xviii.  §  19. 

7.  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.    See  c.  xviii.  §  16. 


"  Another  reason  for  the  order  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  importance  of  ihe 
cbnrches  of  Rome  and  Corinth. 

"3  It  is  probably  on  account  of  its  argu- 


mentative character  that  Hebrews  stands 
next  to  Galatlam  in  some  ancient  copies. 

s*  It  should  be,  as  we  have  seen,  Cotos- 
sians,  Ephesians,  Fhilippians. 
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8.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessaloitians.     See  c.  xvi  §§  7, 13. 

9.  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonuns.    See  c.  xvi.  §§  7, 13. 

10.  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.^    See  c.  xix.  §§  4-6. 

11.  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.    See  c.  xix.  §§  7,  10. 

12.  Epistle  to  Titus.    See  c.  xix  §  7. 

13.  Epistle  to  Philemon.    See  o.  xviii.  §  17. 

14.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — (1.)  Canonical  authority, — ^The  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  regarded  this  Epistle 
as  of  canonical  authority ;  but  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  it  was  generally  rejected  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Boman  and  North  African  churches.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  Latia 
Fathers,  reviewed  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  authority  of  this 
Epistle.  He  considered  that  the  prevailing,  though  not  universal  view 
of  the  Xjatin  churches  was  of  less  weight  than  the  view  not  only  of 
ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek  and  all  the  Eastern  churches, 
where  the  Epistle  was  received  as  canonical  and  reed  daily ;  and  he 
pronounced  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  its  authority.  The  great  con- 
temporary light  of  North  Africa,  St.  Augustine,  held  a  similar  opinion. 
The  3rd  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  397,  and  a  Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent, 
A.D.  416,  gave  a  final  confirmation  to  the  decision  of  the  Eastern 
churches  in  its  favour.  The  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin  churches 
from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  All 
the  rest  of  orthodox  Christendom  from  the  beginning  was  agreed  upon 
the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle. 

(2.)  Authorship. — The  superscription,  the  ordinary  source  of  informa- 
tion, 13  wanting ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  first,  every- 
where except  in  North  Africa,  St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  ascribed  to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the 
Epistle  into  Greek  from  a  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Paul.  Origen  believed 
that  the  thoughts  were  St  Paul's,  the  language  and  composition  St. 
Luke's  or  Clement's  of  Borne.  Tertullian  names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed 
author  according  to  the  North  African  tradition.  The  view  of  the 
Alexandrian  Fathers,  a  middle  point  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
traditions,  won  its  way  in  the  Church.  Luther's  conjecture  that  ApoUos 
was  the  author  has  been  widely  adoptefl.  If  it  be  asked  to  what 
extent,  and  by  whom  St.  Paul  was  assisted  in  the  composition  of  this 
Epistle,  the  reply  must  be  in  the  words  of  Origen,  **  "Who  wrote  [i,  e.  as 
in  Bom.  xvi.  22,  wrote  from  the  author's  dictation]  this  Epistle,  only  God 
knows."  The  similarity  in  phraseology  which  exists  between  the  ao- 
knowledged  writings  of  St.  Luke  and  this  Epistle,  his  constant  com- 
panionship with  St.  Paul,  and  his  habit  of  listening  to  and  recording 
the  Aposde's  arguments,  form  a  strong  presumption  in  his  favour. 

(3.)  The  question  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  sent  was  agitated  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Chiysostom,  who  replies, — ^to  the  Jews  in  Jei-usalem  and 
Palestine.  The  argument  of  the  Epistle  is  such  as  could  be  used  with, 
most  effect  to  a  church  consisting  exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  per- 
sonally familiar  with  and  attached  to  the  Temple-service.  Other  argu- 
ments have  been  already  stated.^*  Some  critics  have  maintained  that 
this  Epistle  was  addressed  directly  to  Jewish  believers  everywhere : 
others  have  restricted  it  to  those  who  dwelt  in  Asia  and  Greece. 


^  The  arguments  on  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  stated  at 
length  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  1507  seq.  »  Chap.  xix.  $  20. 
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(4.)  Time  and  PZoce.— Eastern  traditions  of  the  fourth  century,  in 
connection  with  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  is  the  writer,  name  Italy  and 
Borne,  or  Athens,  as  the  place  from  whence  the  Epistle  was  written. 
Either  place  would  agree  with,  perhaps  was  sugj^ested  by,  the  mention 
of  Timothy  in  the  last  chapter.  The  Epistle  was  evidently  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  The  whole  argument, 
and  specially  the  passages  viii.  4 .  seq.,  ix.  6  seq.,  and  xiii.  10  seq., 
imply  that  the  Temple  .was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course  of 
Divine  service  was  carried  on  without  interruption.  The  date  which 
best  agrees  with  the  traditionary  account  of  tl)e  authorship  and  destina- 
tion of  the  Epistle  is  a.d.  63,  about  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  and  soon  after  Albiuus  succeeded  Festus  as  Procurator. 

(5.)  Language  in  which  it  loaa  written, — Like  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  afforded  ground  for  much  controversy 
respecting  the  language  in  which  it  was  originally  written.  The 
earliest  statement  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  the  eflfect  that  it 
was  written  by  St.  Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke  into 
Greek.  But  nothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  a  tradition,  rather 
than  a  conjecture  suggested  by  the  style  of  the  Epistle.  If  the  Epistle 
was  written  to  the  churches  of  Judiea,  it  would  naturally  be  in  Hebrew, 
that  is,  the  vernacular  Aramaic.  The  arguments  in  support  of  a 
Greek  original  rest  on  the  grounds  of  (i.)  the  purity  and  easy  flow 
of  the  Greek;  (ii.)  the  use  of  Greek  words  which  could  not  be 
adequately  expressed  in  Hebrew  without  long  periphrase ;  (iii.)  the 
use  of  paronomasia ;  and  (iv.)  the  use  of  the  Septuagint  in  quotations 
and  references.  All  these  would  be  consistent  with  the  theory  of  a 
double  original. 

(6.)  Condition  of  the  Hebrews^  and  Scope  of  the  Epistle. — ^The  nume- 
rous Christian  churches  scattered  throughout  JudsBa^^  were  continually 
exposed  to  persecution  from  the  Jews ;  ^  but  in  Jerusalem  there  was 
one  additional  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant  oppressors  of  the 
Christians.  The  magnificent  national  Temple  might  be  shut  against 
the  Hebrew  Christian ;  and  even  if  this  affliction  were  not  often  laid 
upon  him,  yet  there  was  a  secret  burthen  which  he  bore  within  him,  the 
knowledge  that  the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  Zion  was 
rapidly  approaching.  What  could  take  tiie  place  of  the  Temple,  and 
that  which  was  behind  the  veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  the 
Holy  City,  when  they  should  cease  to  exist?  Wliat  compensation  could 
Christianity  offer  him  for  the  loss  which  was  pressing  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian more  and  more?  The  writer  of  this  Epistle  meets  the  Hebrew 
Christians  on  their  own  ground.  His  answer  is— "Your  new  faith 
gives  you  Christ,  and  in  Christ  all  you  seek,  all  your  fathers  sought. 
In  Christ  the  Son  of  God  you  have  an  all-sufficient  Mediator,  nearer 
than  angels  to  the  Father,  eminent  above  Moses  as  a  benefactor,  more 
sympathising  and  more  prevailing  than  the  High-priest  as  an  inter- 
cessor :  His  sabbath  awaits  you  in  heaven ;  to  His  covenant  the  old  was 
intended  to  be  subservient;  His  atonement  is  the  eternal  reality,  of  wliicli 
sacrifices  are  but  the  passiQg  shatiow ;  His  city  heavenly,  not  made  with 
hands.  Having  Him,  believe  in  Him  with  all  your  heart,  with  a  faith 
in  the  unseen  future,  strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of  old,  patient  under 
present,  and  prepared  for  coming  woe.  full  of  energy,  and  hope,  and 
holiness,  and  love."  Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  

«^  Acts  Ix.  31 ;  GaL  1.  22.  «  1  Theas.  il.  14. 
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III.  THE  SEVEN  CATHOLIC  OR  GENERAL  EPISTLES. 

§  11.  Epistle  op  James. — fl.)  Its  Genuineness  and  Canonicity. — In 
the  third  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius  places  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude  among  the  Antilegmnena  or  disputed  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Elsewhere  he  refers  the  Epistle  to  the  class  of  **  spu- 
rious." It  is  found  in  the  Syriac  version,  and  appears  to  be  referred  to 
by  Clement  of  Rome,  Hernias,  and  Irenrous,  and  is  quoted  by  almost  all 
the  Fathers  of  the  4th  century.  In  397  the  Council  of  Carthage  accepted 
it  as  canonical,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  no  further  question 
of  its  genuineness  on  the  score  of  external  testimony.  But  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  the  question  of  its  authenticity  was  again  raised, 
and  now  upon  the  ground  of  internal  evidence;  the  chief  objection 
being  a  supposed  opposition  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  on  the 
doctrine  of  Justification,  inconsiderately  urged  by  Luther. 

(2.)  Its  Author. — The  author  of  the  Epistle  must  be  either  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  according  to  the  subscription  of  the  Syriac  version ;  or 
James  the  son  of  Alphseus ;  or  James  the  brother  of  tile  Lord,  which  is 
the  general  opinion ;  or  an  unknown  James.  Internal  evidence  points 
unmistakably  to  James  the  Just  as  the  writer,  and  we  have  already 
identified  James  the  Just  with  the  son  of  Alphseus.^  It  was  written 
from  Jerusalem,  which  St.  James  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  left.  The 
time  at  which  ho  wrote  it  has  been  fixed  as  late  as  a.d.  62,  and  as 
early  as  a.d.  45.  Those  who  see  in  its  writer  a  desire  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  a  misconstruction  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification  by- 
Faith,  in  ii.  14-26,  and  those  who  see  a  reference  to  the  immediate 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  1,  and  an  allusion  to  the  name  Christians 
in  ii.  7,  argue  in  favour  of  the  later  date.  The  earlier  is  advocated 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  Epistle  could  not  have  been  written  by 
St.  James  after  the  Council  in  Jerusalem,  without  some  allusion  to 
what  was  there  decided,  and  because  the  Gentile  Christian  does  not 
yet  appear  to  be  recognized. 

(3.)  Its  object. — The  main  object  of.  the  Epistle  is  not  to  teach  doc- 
trine, but  to  improve  morality.  St.  James  is  the  moral  teacher  of  the 
New  Testament  There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this  characteristic 
of  the  Epistle.  Some  commentators  and  writers  see  in  St.  James  a 
man  who  had  not  realized  the  essential  principles  and  peculiarities  of 
Christianity,  but  was  in  a  transition  state,  half-Jew  and  half-Christian. 
But  there  is  another  and  much  more  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the 
feet.  St.  James  was  writing  for  a  special  class  of  persons,  and  knew 
what  that  class  especially  needed.  Those  for  whom  he  wrote  were  the 
Jewish  Christians,  whether  in  Jemsalem  or  abroad.  The  two  objects  of 
the  Epistle  are — 1.  to  warn  against  the  sins  to  which  as  Jews  they  were 
most  liable;  2.  to  console  and  exhort  them  under  the  sufferings  to 
which  as  Christians  they  were  most  exposed. 

The  Jewish  vices  against  which  he  warns  them  are — Formalism, 
which  made  the  service  of  God  consist  in  washings  and  outward  cere- 
monies, whereas  he  reminds  them  (i.  27)  that  it  consists  rather  in  Active 
Love  and  Purity ;  Fanaticism,  which  under  the  cloak  of  religious  zeal 
was  tearing  Jerusalem  to  pieces  ^i.  20) ;  Fatalism,  which  threw  its  sins 


89  See  ch.  ix.  Xotes  arui  Illustrations,  (A.)  The  Brgthbrn  of  our  Lobd. 
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on  Qod  (i.  13) ;  Meanness,  which  crouched  before  the  rich  (ii.  2) ;  False- 
])Ood,  which  had  made  words  and  oaths  playthings  Ciii.  2-12) ;  Partizan- 
ship  CiiL  14) ;  Evil-speaking:  (iv.  11) ;  Boasting  (iv.  16) ;  Oppression  (v. 
4).  The  great  lesson  which  he  teaches  them  as  Christians  is  Patience 
-^Patience  in  trial  (i.  2) ;  Patience  in  good  works  (i.  22-25) ;  Pa- 
tience under  provocations  (iii.  17)  ;  Patience  under  oppression  Cv.  7)  ; 
Patience  under  persecution  (v.  10) ;  and  the  ground  of  their  Patience  is, 
that  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh,  which  is  to  right  all  wrongs 
(v.  8).  Respecting  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  chap,  ii.,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  refer  to  Professor  Lightfoot's  masterly  proof  that  St.  James  is 
arguing  from  one  point  of  view,  as  St.  Paul  argues  from  another, 
ao:ainst  the  Jewish  errors  on  Justification  {Commentary  on  the  Gala- 
tians,  notes  «'  On  the  Words  denoting  Faith,"  and  "  On  the  Faith  of 
Abraham  ";. 

§  12.  FiBST  Epistle  op  Peter. — The  external  evidence  of  authen- 
ticity is  of  the  strongest  kind.  Referred  to  in  the  Second  Epistle 
(iii.  1) ;  known  to  Polycarp  and  frequently  alluded  to  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians;  recognized  by  Papias;^  repeatedly  quoted  by  Ire- 
nsBus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen  ;  it  was  accepted 
without  hesitation  by  the  universal  Church.  As  to  its  character  and 
contents,  see  c.  xix.  §§  16-18. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  presents  questions  of  far  greater 
difficulty  than  the  former.  We  have  few  references,  and  none  of  a 
very  positive  character,  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers ;  the  style 
differs  materially  from  that  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  the  resemblance, 
amounting  to  a  studied  imitation,  between  this  Epistle  and  that  of 
Jude,  seems  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  position  of  Peter.  Doubts 
as  to  its  genuineness  were  entertained  by  the  greatest  critics  of  the 
early  Church ;  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  it  was  reckoned  among  the 
disputed  books,  and  was  not  formally  admitted  into  the  Canon  until  the 
year  393,  at  the  Council  of  Hippo.  In  reply  to  these  objections,  we  may 
remark : — 1.  With  regard  to  its  recognition  by  the  eai-ly  Church,  we 
observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  quoted  frequently;  it  was  addressed 
to  a  portion  of  the  Church  not  at  that  time  much  in  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  Christendom :  the  documents  of  the  primitive  Church  are  far 
too  scanty  to  give  weight  to  the  argument  from  omission.  ,  Although  it 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  referred  to  by  any  author  earlier  than 
Origen,  yet  passages  from  Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas,  Justin  Martyr, 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  and  IrensBus,  suggest  an  acquaintance  with  this 
Epistle.  It  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  Eusebius  and  by  Photius  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  disputed  Epistles, 
in  which  this  was  certainly  included.     lUdymus  refers  to  it  very  fre- 

Suently  in  his  great  work  on  the  Trinity.  It  was  certainly  included  in 
le  collection  of  Catholic  Epistles  known  to  Eusebius  and  Origen.  The 
historical  evidence  is  certainly  inconclusive,  but  not  such  as  to  require 
or  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  the  Epistle.  The  silence  of  the  Fathers 
is  accounted  for  more  easily  than  its  admission  into  the  Canon  after  the 
question  as  to  its  genuineness  had  been  raised. 

2.  The  difference  of  style  may  be  admitted.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  is  greater  than  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  sup- 
posing that  the  Apostle  employed  a  different  person  as  his  amanuensis. 


»  Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39. 
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If  we  admit  that  some  time  intervened  between  the  composition  of  the 
two  works,  that  in  writing  the  first  the  Apostle  was  aided  by  Silvanus* 
and  in  the  second  by  anotiier,  perhaps  by  Mark,  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  churches  addressed  by  him  were  considerably  changed,  and  that 
the  second  was  written  in  greater  haste,  the  differences  may  be  regarded 
as  insufficient  to  justify  more  than  hesitation  in  admitting  its  genuine-» 
ness.  The  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude  may  be  admitted  with- 
out affecting  our  judgment  unfavourably. 

8.  The  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  appear  to  have  originated  with 
the  critics  of  Alexandria,  where,  however,  the  f^istle  itself  was 
formally  recognized  at  a  very  early  period. 

§  13.  The  Epistles  op  St.  John. — First  Episttle. — The  external 
evidence  of  its  authenticity  is  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  It  waa 
acknowledged  and  received  as  the  production  of  the  Apostle  John  by 
all  the  early  Fathers ;  and  there  is  no  voice  in  antiquif^  raised  to  the 
contrary.  The  internal  evidence  for  its  being  the  work  of  St.  John, 
from  its  similarity  in  style,  language,  and  doctrine  to  the  Gospel,  ia 
overwhelming.  Macknight^^  has  drawn  out  a  list  of  nineteen  pass- 
ages in  the  Epistle  which  are  so  similar  to  an  equal  number  of  passages 
in  the  Gospel  that  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  two  writings 
emanated  from  the  same  mind,  or  that  one  author  was  a  strangely 
successful  copyist  both  of  the  words  and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  other. 
The  allusion  again  of  the  writer  to  himself  is  such  as  would  suit  St. 
John  the  Apostle,  and  very  few  but  St.  John  (1  Ep.  i.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St.  John  wrote  the  Epistle,  there 
is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  Many  fix  a  date  previous  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  understanding  (but  probably  not  correctly) 
the  expression  **  It  is  the  last  time  "  (ii.  18)  to  refer  to  the  Jewish 
Church  and  nation.  Others,  with  more  probability,  assign  it  to  the 
close  of  the  first  century.  There  are  several  indications  of  the  Epistle 
being  posterior  to  the  Gospel.  Like  the  Gospel  it  was  probably  written 
from  Ephesus.  It  was  .primarily  meant  for  the  Churches  of  Asia  under 
St.  John's  inspection,  to  whom  he  had  already  orally  delivered  his 
doctrine  (i.  3,  ii.  7). 

The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  does  not  appear  to  be  that  of  opposing 
errors,  as  many  have  supposed.  The  leading  purpose  of  the  Apostle 
appears  to  be  rather  constructive  than  polemical.  St.  John  is  remark- 
able both  in  his  history  and  in  his  writings  for  his  abhorrence  of  false 
doctrine,  but  he  does  not  attack  error  as  a  controversialist.  He  states 
the  deep  truth  and  lays  down  the  deep  moral  teaching  of  Christianity, 
and  in  this  way,  rather  than  directly,  condemns  heresy.  In  the  intro- 
duction (i.  1-4)  the  Apostle  states  the  purpose  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to 
declare  the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  addressing,  in  order 
that  he  and  they  might  be  united  in  true  communion  with  each  other, 
and  with  God  the  Father,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  at  once 
begins  to  explain  the  nature  and  conditions  of  communion  with  God, 
and  being  led  on  from  this  point  into  other  topics,  he  twice  brings  him- 
self back  to  the  same  subject.  The  first  part  of  the  Epistle  may  be 
considered  to  end  at  ii.  28.  The  Apostle  begins  afresh  with  the 
doctrine  of  sonship  or  communion  at  ii.  29,  and  returns  to  the  same 
theme  at  iv.  7.  His  lesson  throughout  is,  that  the  means  of  union  with 
God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  His  atoning  blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10, 


»>  Pr^ace  to  tfte  First  EpUUe  of  John, 
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14,  V.  6)  and  advocacy  (ii.  1) — on  the  part  of  man,  holiness  (i.  6), 
obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iii.  3;,  faith  (iii.  23,  iv.  3,  v.  5),  and  above  all 
love  (ii.  7,  iii.  14,  iv.  7,  v.  1).  St.  John  is  designated  the  Apostle  of 
Love,  and  rightly ;  but  it  should  be  ever  remembered  that  his  "  Love  " 
does  not  exclude  or  ignore,  but  embraces,  both  faith  and  obedience  as 
constituent  parts  of  itself.  Indeed,  St.  Paul's  **  Faith  that  worketh  by 
Love/'  and  St  James*  **  Works  that  are  the  fruit  of  Faith,"  and  St 
Johns  " Love  which  springs  from  Faith  and  produces  Obedience,"  are 
all  one  and  the  same  state  of  mind,  described  according  to  the  first, 
third,  or  second  stage  into  which  we  are  able  to  analyse  the  complex 
whole. 

There  are  two  doubtful  passages  in  this  Epistle,  ii.  23,  *'but  he  that 
acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also,"  and  v.  7,  "For  there  are 
three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  tliree  are  one."  It  would  appear  without  doubt  that 
they  are  not  genuine. 

Second  and  Thibd  EpiBTLES.--The  evidence  of  antiquity  in  favour 
of  their  authenticity  is  not  complete,  but  yet  it  is  considerable.  If 
the  external  testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as  we  might  wish,  the  internal 
evidence  is  peculiarly  strong.  It  haa  been  pointed  out  that  of  the 
thirteen  verses  which  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  eight  are  to  be  found 
in  the  First  Epistle.  Either,  then,  the  Second  Epistle  proceeded  fipm 
the  same  author  as  the  First,  or  from  a  conscious  fabricator  who  desired 
to  pass  off  something  of  his  own  as  the  production  of  St.  John.  But 
if  the  latter  alternative  had  been  true,  the  fabricator  in  question  would 
assuredly  have  assiuned  the  title  of  John  the  Apostle^  instead  of  merely 
designating  himself  as  27*e  Elder j  and  he  would  have  introduced 
some  doctrine  which  it  would  have  been  his  object  to  make  popular. 
The  title  and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong  arguments  against  a 
fobricator,  whereas  they  would  account  for  its  non-universal  reception 
in  early  times.  And  if  not  the  work  of  a  fabricator,  it  must  from  style, 
diction,  and  tone  of  thought,  be  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  First 
Epistle  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Gospel. 

The  reason  why  St.  John  designates  himself  as  "  Elder  "  rather  than 
"Apostle,*  (2  Ep.  1,  3  Ep.  1),  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  which 
made  St.  Peter  designate  himself  by  the  same  title,^^  and  which  caused 
St.  James  and  St.  Jude  to  give  themselves  no  other  title  than  "  the 
servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*'  ^3  "  the  servant  of  Jesus 
Ciirist  and  brother  of  James."  ^"^  St  Paul  had  a  special  object  in 
declaring  himself  an  Apostle.  Those  who  belonged  to  the  original 
Twelve  had  no  such  necessity  imposed  upon  them.  With  them  it  was 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  employed  the  name  of  Apostle 
like  St  Peter,85  q^  adopted  an  appellation  which  they  shared  with 
others,  like  St.  John  and  St.  James,  and  St  Jude. 

The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  4K\€KTf}  Kvplc^  An  individual  woman, 
who  had  children  and  a  sister  and  nieces,  is  clearly  indicated.  Whether 
her  name  is  given,  and  if  so,  what  it  is,  has  been  doubted.  According 
to  one  interpretation  she  is  **  tlie  Lady  Electa,"  to  another,  **  the  elect 
Kyria,*'  to  a  third,  **  the  elect  Lady."  The  third  is  the  rendering  of  the 
English  version,  which  is  probably  the  most  correct. 

The  Tiiird  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gkiius  or  Oaius.  He  was  probably 
a  convert  of  St.  John  (iii.  4),  and  a  layman  of  wealth  and  distinction 
(3  Ep.  5)  in  some  city  near  Ephesus. 

«  I  Pet.  V.  1.  «  James  i.  1.  »♦  Jude  1.  »  1  Pet.  i.  1 , 2  Pet  i.  L 
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The  dbjeet  of  St.  John  in  writing  the  Second  Epistle  was  to  warn  the 
lady  to  whom  he  wrote  against  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  that  of 
Basilides  and  his  followers,  by  an  undue  kindness  perhaps  displayed 
by  her  towards  the  preachers  of  the  false  doctrine.  After  the  intro- 
ductory salutation,  the  Apostle  at  once  urges  on  his  correspondent  the 
great  principle  of  Love,  which  with  him  '  as  we  have  before  seen)  means 
right  affection  springing  from  right  faith  and  issuing  in  right  conduct. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  the  possession  of  this  Love  is  the 
abhorrence  of  heretical  misbelief,  because  the  latter,  behig  incompatible 
with  night  faith,  is  destructive  of  the  producingr  cause  of  Love,  and 
therefore  of  Love  itself.  This  is  the  secret  of  St.  John's  strong  de- 
nunciation of  the  *' deceiver"  whom  he  designates  as  ** anti-Christ." 
liove  is  with  him  the  essence  of  Christianity ;  but  Love  can  spring 
only  fix>m  right  faith.  Wrong  belief  therefore  destroys  Love,  and  with 
it  Christianity.  Therefore,  says  he,  "If  there  come  any  unto  you  and 
bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid 
him  God  speed,  for  he  that  bid<leth  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of  his 
evildeeds"(2Ep.  10, 11). 

The  Third  Epistle  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  commending  to 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  Gaius  some  Christians  who  were  strangers 
in  the  place  where  he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these  Christiana 
earned  this  letter  with  them  to  Gaius  as  their  introduction.  It  would 
appear  that  the  object  of  the  travellers  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles  without  money  and  without  price  (3  Ep.  7).  St.  John  had 
already  written  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  place  ;  but  they, 
at  the  instigation  of  Diotrephes,  had  refused  to  receive  the  missionary 
brethren,  whom  therefore  the  Apostle  now  commends  to  the  care  of 
a  layman.  It  is  probable  that  Diotrephes  was  a  leading  presbyter  who 
held  Judaizing  views,  and  would  not  give  assistance  to  men  who  were 
going  about  with  the  purpose  of  preaching  solely  to  the  Gentiles. 
Whether  Demetrius  (ver.  12)  was  a  tolerant  presbyter  of  the  same  com- 
munity, whose  example  St.  John  holds  up  as  worthy  of  commendation 
in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Diotrephes,  or  whether  he  was  one  of  the 
strangers  who  bore  the  letter,  we  are  now  unable  to  determine.  The 
latter  supposition  is  the  more  probable. 

We  may  conjecture  that  the  two  Epistles  were  written  shortly  after 
the  First  Epistle,  from  Ephesus.  They  both  apply  to  individual  cases 
of  conduct  the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down  in  their  fulness  in 
the  First  Epistle. 

The  title  Catholic  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  Second  and  Third 
Epistles.  It  became  attached  to  them,  alttiough  addressed  to  indi- 
viduals, because  they  were  of  too  little  impoi-tance  to  be  classed  by 
themselves,  and,  so  far  as  doctrine  went,  were  regarded  as  appendices  to 
the  First  Epistle. 

§  14.  The  Epistle  of  Jxjde.— The  writer  of  this  Epistle  styles  him- 
self, ver.  1,  "  Jude  the  brother  of  James,"  and  has  been  usually  iden- 
tified with  the  Apostle  Judas  Lebbseus  or  ThaddsBus.^*  But  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  rendering  the  words  "  Judas  the  son  of  James : "  and 
inasmuch  as  the  author  appears  (ver.  17),  to  distinguish  himself  from 
the  Apostles,  we  may  agree  with  eminent  critics  in  attributing  the 
Epistle  to  another  author.    The  most  probable  conclusion  is  that  the 


» Luke  vi.  16. 
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author  was  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  and  brother  of  James, 
not  the  Apostle  the  son  of  Alphseus,  but  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

As  to  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  was  written,  all  is  conjecture. 
The  author  being  not  absolutely  certain,  there  are  no  external  groimds 
for  deciding  the  point ;  and  the  internal  evidence  is  but  small. 

Although  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so-called  Antilegomena, 
and  its  canonicity  was  questioned  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church, 
there  never  was  any  doubt  of  its  genuineness  among  those  by  whom  it 
was  known.  The  question  was  never  whether  it  was  the  work  of  an 
impostor,  but  whether  its  author  was  of  sufficient  weight  to  warrant  its 
admission  into  the  Canon.  This  question  was  gradually  decided  in  its 
favoiu*. 

The  object  of  the  Epistle  is  plainly  enough  announced,  ver.  3 :  the 
reason  for  this  exhortation  is  given  ver.  4.  The  remainder  of  the 
Epistle  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  minute  depiction  of  the  adver- 
saries of  the  faith.  The  Epistile  closes  by  briefly  reminding  the  readers 
of  the  oft-repeated  prediction  of  the  Apostles — among  whom  the  writer 
seems  not  to  rank  himself— that  the  faith  would  be  assailed  by  such 
enemies  as  he  has  depicted  (ver.  17-19),  exhorting  them  .to  maintain 
their  own  steadfastness  in  the  faith  (ver.  20,  21),  while  they  earnestly 
sought  to  rescue  others  from  the  comipt  example  of  those  licentious 
livers  ( ver.  22,  23),  and  commending  tliem  to  the  power  of  God  in 
language  which  forcibly  recalls  the  closing  benediction  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (ver.  24,  25).^7  This  Epistle  presents  one  peculiarity, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  caused  its  authority  to  be  impugned 
in  very  early  times — ^the  supposed  citation  of  apocryphal  writings  (ver. 
9,  14,  15).  The  former  of  these  passages,  containing  the  reference  to 
the  contest  of  the  archangel  Michael  and  the  devil  **  about  the  body  of 
Moses,"  was  supposed  by  Origen  to  have  been  founded  on  a  Jewish 
work  called  the  "  Assumption  of  Moses."  As  regards  the  supposed 
quotation  from  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not  so  clear  whether 
St.  Jude  is  making  a  citation  from  a  work  already  in  the  hands  of  his 
readers,  or  is  employing  a  traditionary  prophecy  not  at  that  time  com- 
mitted to  writing. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  larger  portion  of  this  Epistle 
(ver.  3-16)  is  almost  identical  in  language  and  subject  with  a  part  of 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.^^ 

rV.   THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

§  15.  The  word  Revelation  is  the  translation  of  the  Greek  title  of  the 
book  Apocalypsis  {' AiroKd\v\lfis\  that  is,  "  uncovering  "  or  "  unveiling." 

(1.)  Canonical  Aidhority  and  Authorship.  —  The  question  as  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  Revelation  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
authorship.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  a  book,  claiming  so  distinctly  as 
this  does  the  authority  of  divine  inspiration,  was  actually  written  by 
St.  John  the  Apostle,  then  no  doubt  will  be  entertained  as  to  its  title 
to  a  place  in  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  The  evidence  in  favour  of 
St.  John's  authorship  consists  of  {i.)  the  assertions  of  the  author,  and 
(ii.)  historical  tradition. 

(i.)  The  authors  description  of  himself  in  the  1st  and  22nd  chapters 
is  certainly  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  he  is  the  Apostle,    (a)  He 

»  Cf.  Horn.  xvi.  25-27.  ^  2  Pet.  li.  1-19. 
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names  himself  simply  John,  without  prefix  or  addition — a  name  which 
at  that  period,  and  in  Asia,  must  have  been  taken  by  every  Christian 
as  the  designation,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  great  Apostle  who  dwelt 
at  Ephesus.  He  is  also  described  as  (6)  a  servant  of  Christ,  (c)  one 
who  had  borne  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of 
the  testimony  of  •  Christ— terms  which  were  surely  designed  to  identify 
him  with  the  writer  of  the  verses  John  xix.  35,  i.  14,  and  1  John  i.  2. 
He  is  (d)  in  Patmos  for  the  Word  of  God  and  tlie  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ :  it  may  be  easy  to  suppose  that  other  Christians  of  the  same 
name  were  banished  thither,  but  the  Apostle  is  the  only  John  who  is 
distinctly  named  in  early  history  as  an  exile  at  Patmos.  He  is  also  (e) 
a  fellow-sufferer  with  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  (/)  the  authorized 
channel  of  the  most  direct  and  important  communication  that  was  ever 
made  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  of  which  churches  John  the  Apostle 
was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  governor  and  teacher.  Lastly  '  g )  the 
writer  was  a  fellow-servant  of  angels  and  a  brother  of  prophets — titles 
which  are  fai*  more  suitable  to  one  of  the  chief  Apostles,  and  far  more 
likely  to  have  been  assigned  to  him,  than  to  any  other  man  of  less  dis- 
tinction. All  these  marks  are  found  united  together  in  the  Apostle 
John,  and  in  him  alone  of  all  historical  persons.  We  must  go  out  of 
the  region  of  fact  into  the  region  of  conjecture  to  find  such  another 
person.  A  candid  reader  of  the  Revelation,  if  previously  acquainted 
with  St.  John's  other  writings  and  life,  must  inevitably  conclude  that 
the  writer  intended  to  be  identified  with  St.  John.  Unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  up  the  veracity  and  divine  origin  of  the  whole  book,  and 
to  treat  the  writer's  account  of  himself  as  a  mere  fiction  of  a  poet  trying 
to  cover  his  own  insignificance  with  an  honoured  name,  we  must  accept 
that  description  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  equally  credible  with  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  in  harmony  with  the  simple,  honest,  truthful 
character  which  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  whole  narrative.  Besides 
this  direct  assertion  of  St.  John's  authorship,  there  is  also  an  implica- 
tion of  it  running  through  the  book.  Generally,  the  instinct  of  single- 
minded,  patient,  faithful  students  has  led  them  to  recognize  not  merely 
the  same  Spirit  as  the  source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
but  also  the  same  peculiarly-formed  human  instrument  employed  both 
in  producing  this  book  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  in  speaking  the 
characteristic  words  and  performing  the  characteristic  actions  recorded 
of  St.  John. 

(ii.)  The  historical  testimonies  in  favour  of  St.  John's  authorship 
begin  with  Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  150; ;  but  Jerome  states  that  the 
Greek  Churches  felt,  with  respect  to  the  Revelation,  a  similar  doubt 
to  that  of  the  Latins  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.^' 

(2.)  Tivfie  arid  Place  of  Writing. — The  date  of  the  Revelation  is 
given  by  the  great  majority  of  critics  as  a.d.  95-97.  The  weighty 
testimony  of  Irenseus  is  almost  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  conclusion. 
He  says ;  **  It  (i.  e.  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long  time  ago, 
but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at  the  close  oT  Domitian's  reign. ' 
Eusebius  also  records  that,  in  the  persecution  under  Domitian,  John 
the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  was  banished  to  the  island  Patmos  for 
lus  testimony  of  the  divine  Word.  There  is  no  mention  in  any  writer  of 
the  first  three  centuries  of  any  other  time  or  place.    Unsupported 


WThe  authorities  on  this  suljject  are  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  BHOe,  vol. 
iU.  p.  1035. 
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by  any  historical  evidence,  some  commentators  have  put  forth  the 
conjecture  that  the  Eevelation  was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nero. 
This  is  simply  their  inference  from  the  style  and  contents  of  the  book, 
and  is  connected  with  a  theory  of  the  early  fulfilment  of  its  chief  pro- 
phecies. It  has  been  inferred  from  i.  2,  9,  10,  that  the  Revelation  was 
written  in  Ephesus,  inmiediately  after  the  Apostle's  return  from  Patmos. 
But  the  style  in  which  the  messages  to  the  Seven  Churches  are  delivered 
rather  suggests  the  notion  that  the  book  was  written  in  Patmos. 

(3.)  Contents. — ^The  first  three  verses  contain  the  title  of  the  book, 
the  description  of  the  writer,  and  the  blessing  pronoimced  on  the 
readers,  which  possibly,  Uke  the  last  two  verses  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
may  be  an  addition  by  the  hand  of  inspired  survivors  of  the  writer. 
John  begins  (i.  4)  with  a  salutation  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
This,  coming  before  the  announcement  that  he  was  in  the  Spirit,  looks 
like  a  dedication  not  merely  of  the  first  vision,  but  of  alL  the  book, 
to  those  churches.  In  the  next  five  verses  (i.  5-9;  he  touches  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  following  book,  the  great  fundamental  ideas 
on  which  all  our  notions  of  the  government  of  the  world  and  the 
Church  are  built ;  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  redemption  wjx)ught  by 
Him,  His  second  coming  to  judge  mankind,  the  painful  hopeful  dis- 
cipline of  Christians  in  the  midst  of  this  present  world  :  thoughts 
which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
the  persecuted  and  exiled  Apostle  even  before  the  Divine  Inspii'ation 
came  on  him. 

a.  The  first  vision  shows  the  Son  of  Man  with  His  injunction,  or 
Epistles,  to  the  Seven  Churches.  While  the  Apostle  is  pondering  those 
great  truths  and  the  critical  condition  of  the  Churches  which  he  had 
left,  a  Divine  Person,  resembling  those  seen  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and 
identified  by  name  and  by  description  as  Jesus,  appears  to  John,  and, 
with  the  discriminating  authority  of  a  Lord  and  Judge,  reviews  the 
state  of  those  churches,  pronounces  his  decision  upon  their  several 
characters,  and  takes  occasion  from  them  to  speak  to  all  Christians  who 
may  deserve  similar  encouragement  or  similar  condemnation.  Each 
of  these  sentences,  spoken  by  the  Son  of  Man,  is  described  as  said 
by  the  Spirit.  Hitherto  the  Apostle  has  been  speaking  primarily, 
though  not  exclusively,  to  some  of  his  own  contemporaries  concerning 
the  present  events  and  circumstances.  Henceforth  he  ceases  to  address 
them  particularly.  His  words  are  for  the  ear  of  the  universal  Church 
in  all  ages,  and  show  the  significance  of  things  which  are  present  in 
hope  or  fear,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  to  Christians  everywhere  (i.  7-iii.  22). 

6.  In  the  next  vision,  Patmos  and  the  Divine  Person  whom  he  saw 
are  gone.  Only  the  trumpet  voice  is  heard  again  calling  the  seer  to 
a  change  of  place.  He  is  in  the  highest  court  of  heaven,  and  sees  God 
sitting  on  his  throne.  The  seven-sealed  book  or  roll  is  produced, 
and  the  slain  Lamb,  the  Redeemer,  receives  it  amid  the  sound  of 
universal  adoration.  As  the  seals  are  opened  in  order,  the  Apostle  sees 
(1)  a  conqueror  on  a  white  horse,  (2)  a  red  horse  betokening  war,  (3) 
the  black  horse  of  famine,  (4)  the  pale  horse  of  death,  (5j  the  eager 
souls  of  martyrs  under  the  altar,  (6)  an  earthquake  with  universal 
commotion  and  terror.  After  this  tiiere  is  a  pause,  the  course  of 
avenging  angels  is  checked,  while  144,000,  the  children  of  Israel, 
servants  of  God,  are  sealed,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
redeemed  of  all  nations  are  seen  worshipping  God.  Next  (7)  the 
seventh  seal  is  opened,  and  half  an  hour's  silence  in  heaven  ensues  (ix. 
1-viii.  1). 
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c.  Then  seven  angels  api)ear  with  trumpets,  the  prayers  of  saints 
are  offered  up,  the  earth  is  struck  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  the 
seven  trumpets  are  sounded.  (1)  The  earth,  and  (2)  the  sea  and  (3)  the 
springs  of  water  and  (4  >  the  lieavenly  bodies  are  successively  smitten, 

(5)  a  plague  of  locusts  afflicts  the  men  who  are  not  sealed  (the  first  woe), 

(6)  the  third  part  of  men  are  slain  (the  second  woe\  but  the  rest  are  im- 
penitent. Tlien  there  is  a  pause ;  a  mighty  angel  with  a  book  appears 
and  cries  out,  seven  thunders  sound,  but  their  words  are  not  recorded, 
the  approaching  completion  of  the  mystery  of  God  is  announced,  the 
angel  bids  the  Apostle  eat  the  book,  and  measure  the  temple,  with  Its 
worshippers,  and  the  outer  court  given  up  to  the  Gentiles;  the  two 
witnesses  of  God,  their  martyrdom,  resurrection,  ascension,  are  foretold. 
The  approach  of  the  third  woe  is  announced  and  (7)  the  seventh 
trumpet  is  sounded,  the  reign  of  Christ  is  proclaimed,  God  has  taken 
His  great  power,  the  time  has  come  for  judgment  and  for  the  destrnc- 
tion  of  the  destroyers  of  the  earth  (viii.  2-xi.  19). 

The  three  preceding  visions  are  distinct  from  one  another.  Each 
of  the  last  two,  h'ke  the  longer  one  which  follows,  has  the  appearance  of 
a  distinct  prophecy,  reaching  from  the  prophet's  time  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  second  half  of  the  Bevelation  (xii.-xxii.)  comprises  a  series 
of  visions  which  are  connected  by  various  links.  It  may  be  described 
generally  as  a  prophecy  of  the  assaults  of  the  devil  ( the  dragon)  and 
his  agents  (the  ten-homed  beast,  the  two-homed  beast  or  false  prophet, 
and  the  harlot)  upon  the  Church,  and  their  final  destniction.  It  ap- 
pears to  begin  with  a  reference  to  events  anterior,  not  only  to  those 
which  are  predicted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  also  to  the  time 
in  which  it  was  written.  It  seems  hard  to  interpret  the  birth  of  the 
child  as  a  prediction,  and  not  as  a  retrospective  allusion. 

d.  A  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  is  seen  in  heaven,  and  a 
great  red  dragon,  with  seven  crowned  heads,  stands  waiting:  to  devour 
her  offspring ;  her  child  is  caught  up  unto  God,  and  the  mother 
flees  into  the  wilderness  for  1260  days.  The  persecution  of  the  woman 
and  her  seed  is  described  as  the  consequence  of  a  war  in  heaven,  in 
which  the  dragon  was  overcome  and  cast  out  upon  the  earth  (xii.). 

St.  John,  sfeinding  on  the  seashore,  sees  a  beast  with  seven  heads, 
one  wounded,  with  ten  crowned  horns,  rising  from  the  water,  as  the 
representative  of  the  dragon.  All  the  world  wonder  at  and  worship 
him,  and  he  attacks  the  saints  and  prevails.  He  is  followed  by 
another  two-homed  beaflt  rising  out  of  the  earth,  who  compels  men 
to  wear  the  mark  of  the  beast,  whose  number  is  666  (xiii.). 

St.  John  sees  the  Lamb,  with  the  144,000  who  are  standing  on  Mount 
Zion  and  learning  the  song  of  praise  of  the  heavenly  host.  Three  angels 
fly  forth  calling  men  to  worship  God,  proclaiming  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
and  denouncing  the  worshippers  of  the  beast.  A  blessing  is  pronounced 
on  the  faithful  dead,  and  the  judgment  of  the  world  is  described  under 
the  image  of  a  harvest  reaped  by  angels  (xiv.). 

St.  John  sees  in  heaven  the  saints  who  had  overcome  the  beast, 
singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Then  seven  angels  come 
out  of  the  heavenly  temple,  having  seven  vials  of  wrath,  which  they 
pour  out  upon  the  earth,  sea,  rivers,  sun,  the  seat  of  the  beast,  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  air,  after  which  there  is  a  great  earthquake  and  a  hail- 
storm (xv.,  xvi.). 

One  of  tiie  last  seven  angels  carries  St.  John  into  the  wilderness,  and 
shows  him  a  harlot,  Babylon,  sitting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  seven 
heads  and  ten  homs.    She  is  explained  to  be  that  great  city,  sitting 
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upon  seven  mountains,  reigning  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  After- 
wards St.  John  sees  a  vision  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  portrayed 
as  the  burning  of  a  great  city,  amid  the  lamentations  of  worldly  men  and 
the  rejoicings  of  saints  (xvii.,  xviii.). 

Afterwards  the  worshippers  in  heaven  are  heard  celebrating  Baby- 
lon's fall  and  the  approaching  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  The 
Word  of  God  is  seen  going  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  the  heavenly 
armies:  the  beast  and  his  false  prophet  are  taken  and  cast  into  the 
burning  lake,  and  their  worshippers  are  slain  (xix.). 

An  angel  binds  the  dragon,  i.  e.  the  devil,  tor  1000  years,  whilst 
the  martyred  saints  who  had  not  worshipped  the  beast  reign  with 
Ohrist.  Then  the  devil  is  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  against  the  camp 
of  the  saints,  but  is  overcome  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  is  cast  into 
the  burning  lake,  with  the  beast  and  false  prophet  St.  John  then 
witnesses  the  process  of  the  final  judgment,  and  sees  and  describes  the 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  the  new  Jerusalem,  with  its  people 
and  their  way  of  life  (xx.-xxii.  5). 

Jn  the  last  sixteen  verses  the  angel  solemnly  asseverates  the  truth- 
fulness and  importance  of  the  foregoing  sayings,  pronounces  a  blessing 
on  those  who  keep  them  exactly,  gives  warning  of  His  speedy  coming 
to  iudgment,  and  of*  the  nearness  of  the  time  when  these  prophecies 
shall  be  fulfilled  (xxii.  6-21). 

(5.)  Interpretation. — A  short  account  of  the  different  directions 
in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  interpret  the  Revelation,  is  all 
that  can  be  given  in  this  place.  The  special  blessing  promised  to 
the  reader  of  this  book  (i.  3),  the  assistance  to  common  Christian 
experience  afforded  by  its  precepts  and  by  some  of  its  visions,  the 
striking  imagery  of  others,  the  tempting  field  which  it  supplies  for 
intellectual  exercise,  will  always  attract  students  to  this  book  and 
secure  for  it  the  labours  of  many  commentators. 

The  interval  between  the  Apostolic  age  and  that  of  Constantine 
has  been  called  the  CMliastic  period  of  Apocaljrptic  interpretation. 
The  visions  of  St.  John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  representations  of 
general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  embodied  in  actual  fects,  for  the 
most  part  to  be  exemplified  or  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  Millennium,  and  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
fresh  hopes  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  severe  persecution  they 
endured,  taught  them  to  live  in  those  future  events  with  intense 
satisfaction  and  comfort.  They  did  not  entertain  the  thought  of 
building  up  a  definite  consecutive  chronological  scheme  even  of  those 
symbols  which  some  modems  regard  as  then  already  fulfilled ;  although 
from  the  beginning  a  connection  between  Rome  and  Antichrist  was 
universally  eJlowed,  and  parts  of  the  Revelation  were  regarded  as 
the  filling-up  of  the  great  outline  sketehed  by  Daniel  and  St.  Paul. 

Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Constantine,  tlie  Christians,  eman- 
cipated from  oppression  and  persecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous 
in  their  turn,  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our  Lord's  wpeedy 
Advent  and  their  spiritual  conception  of  His  kingdom,  and  to  look  upon 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  Chriatianity  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  promieed 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Roman  empire,  become  Christian,  was 
re^rded  no  longer  as  the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but  as  the 
scene  of  a  millennial  development.  This  view,  however,  was  soon 
met  by  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  millennium,  as  the  reign  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  believers.  As  the  barbarous  and  here- 
tical invaders  of  the  falling  empire  appeared,  they  were  regarded  by  the 
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guffering  Christians  as  fulfilling  the  woes  denounced  in  the  Eevelation. 
The  beginning  of  a  regular  chronological  interpretation  is  seen  in 
Berengaud  (assigned  by  some  critics  to  the  9th  century),  who  treated 
the  Revelation  as  a  history  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  its  end.  And  the  original  Commentary  of  the  Abbot  Joachim 
is  remarkable,  not  only  for  a  farther  development  of  that  method  of 
interpretation,  but  for  the  scarcely  disguised  identification  of  Babylon 
with  Papal  Bome,  and  of  the  second  Beast  of  Antichrist  with  some 
Universal  Pontiff. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  views  to  which  the  reputation 
of  Abbot  Joachim  had  given  ciurrency  were  taken  up  by  the  harbingers 
of  impending  change,  as  by  Wiclifie  and  others ;  and  they  became  the 
foundation  of  that  great  historical  school  of  interpretation,  which  up  to 
this  time  seems  the  most  popular  of  all.  It  is  impossible  to  construct 
an  exact  classification  of  modem  interpreters  of  tiie  Revelation.  They 
are  generally  placed  in  three  great  divisions. 

(a.)  The  Historical  or  Continttous  expositors,  in  whose  opinion  the 
Eevelation  is  a  progressive  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  from 
the  first  century  to  the  end  of  time. 

(b,)  The  Prasterist  expositors,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  Revelation 
has  been  almost  or  altogether  fulfilled  in  the  time  which  has  passed 
since  it  was  written :  that  it  refers  principally  to  tlie  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  Judaism  and  Paganism,  signalized  in  the  downfall  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  Rome.  This  is  the  favourite  interpretation  with  the  critics 
of  Germany. 

(c.)  The  Futurist  expositors,  whose  views  show  a  strong  reaction 
against  some  extravagances  of  the  two  preceding  schools.  They  believe 
that  the  whole  book,  excepting  perhaps  the  first  three  chapters,  refers 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  events  which  are  yet  to  come. 

Each  of  these  three  schemes  is  open  to  objection.  Against  the  Fu- 
turist it  is  argued,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  repeated  declara- 
tions of  a  speedy  fulfilment  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book  itself 
(see  ch.  i.  3.  xxii.  6, 7,  12,  20).  Christians,  to  whom  it  was  originally 
addressed,  would  have  derived  no  special  comfort  from  it,  had  its  ful- 
filment been  altogether  deferred  for  so  many  centuries.  The  rigidly 
Uteral  interpretation  of  Babylon,  the  Jewish  tribes,  and  other  symbols, 
which  generally  forms  a  part  of  Futurist  schemes,  presents  peculiar 
difficulties. 

Against  the  Praeterist  expositors  it  is  urged,  that  prophecies  fulfilled 
ought  to  be  rendered  so  perspicuous  to  the  general  sense  of  the  Church 
as  to  supply  an  argument  against  infidelity ;  that  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  having  occurred  twenty-five  years  previously,  could  not 
occupy  a  large  space  in  prophecy ;  that  the  supposed  predictions  of  the 
downfall  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Nero  appear  from  the  context  to  refer  to 
one  event,  but  are  by  this  scheme  separated,  and  moreover,  placed  in  a 
wi*ong  order ;  that  the  measuring  of  the  temple  and  the  altar,  and  the 
death  of  the  two  witnesses  (ch.  xi.),  cannot  be  explained  consistently 
with  the  context. 

Against  the  Historical  scheme  it  is  urged,  that  its  advocates  differ 
very  widely  among  themselves ;  that  they  assume  without  any  authority 
that  the  1260  days  are  so  many  years ;  that  several  of  its  applications — 
e,  g,  of  the  symbol  of  the  ten-homed  beast  to  the  Popes,  and  the  sixth 
seal  to  the  conversion  of  Constantino— are  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
text ;  that  attempts  by  some  of  this  school  to  predict  future  events  by 
the  help  of  the  Revelation  have  ended  in  repeated  failures. 
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In  concliwon,  it  may  be  stated  that  two  methods  have  been  proposed 
by  which  the  student  of  the  Eevelation  may  escape  the  incongruities 
and  fallacies  of  the  different  interpretations,  whilst  he  may  derive  edifi- 
cation from  whatever  truth  they  contain.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  general  and 
unspecific  descriptions,  much  of  which  may  be  set  down  as  poetic 
imagery,  mere  embellishment.  But  such  a  view  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
concile with  the  belief  that  the  book  is  an  inspired  prophecy.  A  better 
suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  revived,  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  On 
the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy :  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  pre- 
dictions have  a  lower  historical  sense,  as  well  as  a  higher  spiritual  sense ; 
that  there  may  be  more  tlian  one  typical,  imperfect,  historical  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher  spiritual  fulfilment  is  sha- 
dowed forth  more  or  less  distinctly.  The  recognition  of  this  would  pave 
the  way  for  the  acceptance  in  a  modified  sense  of  many  of  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  Historical  school,  and  would  not  exclude  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  other  schemes. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY, 

IKCLDDIKO  THB 

CONNECTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  completeness,  these  Tables  begin  with  the  Return  fnm  the  Captivity;  thus 
repeating  the  last  section  of  the  TaJbUs  qf  Old  Testament  History^  but  in  a  more  condensed 
form.    S  signifies  a  Sabbatic  year. 

Table  L — The  Peesian  Domination. 


,                                                                                           GREECE  and  MACE-    1 

B.C.  1               JUDiEA. 

PERSIA.                              DONIA. 

ROME. 

A.U.C. 

Years. 

536  i  Return  of  first  cara^ 

CrBUS.                      1   :                .      . 

2I8 

'    van  \uider  Zerub- 

1    babel,  prince,  and 

1  1.  Jeshda,     High- 

Edict  for  the  return 

priest. 

of  the  Jews. 

515 

Rebuilding   of  the 
Temple  b^un. 

2     Thespis    first     ex- 
!    hibits  tragedy. 

219 

S5M 

Opposition  of  Sama- 

Daniel yi.-xA.       3  ! 

TARQUDflCS          Sd- 

220 

ritans. 

PEBBU8. 

529 

Letter  to  the  Persian 
king  from  the  ad- 

Cambyses (the      1 
AhasuerusofEzra 

' 

•      • 

225 

versaries. 

iv.  6.    Artaxerxes    527.  Death  of  Pisi- 

,      , 

227 

in  Ezra  iv.  7). 

stratus. 

525 

Conquest  of           A 
The  Pseui)o-Smee- 

522 

The  building 

Death  of  Polycrates 

. 

229 

stopped  by  a  royal 
decree. 
Haygai  and  ZecJia- 

Dis   (the   Magian 
Gomates). 
DARmsI.,sonof   1 

of  Samoa. 

521 

. 

2i2 

rio^. 

Hystaspes,      con- 
fii-ms  the  edict  of 
Cyrus. 

.     .            2 

S520 

Building  resumed  . 

. 

. 

in 

515 

Temple  dedicated  . 

.     .            7 

. 

. 

2?4 

514 

•     • 

Attacks  India  and  8 
European  Scythla. 

Hlpparchus  slain     . 

240 

510 

• 

.     .          12 

Hippias  expelled     . 
Republic  of  Athens 

Kings  expelled  .     . 
Republic  of  Rome. 

244 

499 

. 

Ionian  revolt      23 

, 

.     . 

25? 

495 

•     • 

.     .           27 

Patricinns    oppress 
Plebeians. 

259 

494 

. 

Secession     to     the 

260 

490 

, 

.*     .*           32 

Marathon. 

Sacred  Mt 

486 

, 

Xerxes  (the         1 

Tribunes  and  -fidiles 

480 

Abasuerus  of     7  I  Salamis. 

ofPlebs. 

479 

Esther).              8 

Plataea     and    My- 

cala 
Cimon      .... 

Wars  with  Italians. 

476 

.     .          11 

278 

'^ 

. 

Esther  and  Mordecai 

.     .          21 

Battles       of      the 

288 

Eurjmedon. 

465 

2.  Eliashib.    H.-P. 

Artaxerxes  I.    1 

. 

289 

(date  uncertain). 

LONGIMAKUS. 

460 

Revolt  of  Inaros    6 
In  Egypt. 

Athenians  in  Egypt 

294 

458 

7 

, 

296 
297 

8457 

Great  reformation . 

.      .              8 

454 

*     * 

Egypt      con-       12    Pericles    .     .     .     . 

Patriciaiis 'yield  to 
Plebs. 

300 

App.  II. 
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Table  I.— The  Persian  'DoxiSKTiois-^onti'nued. 

1                  -                          1                                              GREECE  AND  MACE-                                              !             1 

B.C.   1              JUDiEA.               1              PERSIA.              |               DONIA. 

ROME.                 |A.U.C. 

1                                                                             Yeani. 

451  1             .     .                             .     .          15                .     .                 Laws  of  the  XIT. 

JOJ 

1                                                                                                       1    Tables. 

449                .     .                            ,     .          1 1  1              .     .               !  DecfHivirs  deposed 

J05 

445                .     .                             .     .          21  1              .     .                 Tribuni  Militum    . 

309 

444 

Commission  of  Ne-               ,     .          22  ,  444.  Herodotus .     .                .     . 

310 

Aemto/i. 

1 

to 

The  walls  rebuilt. 
Reading  of  the  Law. 

4JJ 

Opposition  of  San- 

.     .           33 

4JI 

•     • 

.      .           35 

431.  Feloponnesian 

•    . 

92} 

428    Second  commission 

.      .           38 

war. 

426.  War  with  Veil. 

128 

or42r    ofNebemiah. 

425.  Xbrxes  U. 

SOGDIAMJS. 

•     • 

129 

424    3.  JorADA,      H.-P. 

DabiusIL:  No-   1 

,     , 

^ 

3io 

(date     uncertain.) 
Samaritan  Temple 

thus. 

,    on  Mount  Gerizim.? 

4-5                .     . 

Artaxerxes  IL    1                .     . 

.     . 

349 

(Mnemon.)               404.  End  of  ditto    . 

, 

i5o 

8  401 

Expedition    of     6  1  Xenophon        .     . 
Cyrus  the  Younger.' 

•     • 

m 

403 

Maiachi,     Prophet. 

6  1  Retreat  of  the  10,000 

i54 

about 

0.  T.  Canon  fixed. 

1 

599 

7     Death  of  Socrates  . 

)55 

39^ 

.     .          10    AgesilausinAsia  . 

Camillust^kesVelL 

J«8 

S294 

, 

.     .          12    Battle  of  Coronea  . 

360 

593 

, 

16 

Gauls  take  Ptome  . 

i64 

SJ87 

.     .         19    Peace  of  Antalcidas 

J67 

382 

4.   JOHANAN,     H.-P. 

(or  Jonathan). 

.     .          24    OlynthianWar      . 
Demoitivsna  bom. 

J72 

179 

•     • 

.     .          27     Rise      of    Tlieban 

•     • 

315 

£li 

Murder  of  Joshua 

!    power, 
.     .          39 

Licuiian  Rogations 
passed. 

m 

*362 

.     .          44    Battle  of  Mantinea 

392 

361 

Revolt  of  Tachos  45  1  Agesilaus  in  Egypt 

In   IT/rimf 

Gallic  Invasion     . 

i'ii 

S159 

m  ii^ypi. 
Artaxerxes  dies  47 

OCHUS                        1 

Accession  of  Philip 
IL,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. 

395 

III 

^ 

.     .           3 

The  Social  War     . 

, 

397 

, 

.     .            4 

Alexander  born     . 

First  Plebeian  Dic- 

398 

tator. 

351 

Alleged     captivity 
of  Jews. 

Revolt  of  the  Si-    9 
donians. 

•     • 

First  Plebeian  Cen- 
sor. 

m 

J50 

5.  Jaddua,     H.-I^ 
(last  name  in  O.T.) 

.     .           10 

•     • 

' 

404 

W 

,     , 

.     .          17 

. 

First  Samnite  War 

411 

340 

.      .           20 

Latin  War.  Decius 

%t 

SiJ8 

,  . . 

Arses                  l 

Philip  chosen  gene- 

War declared  by 

ral  of  the  Greeks 

the  Greeks. 

at  Corinth. 

n(> 

Darius  III.           1 
(CodomanuB.) 

Murder  of  Philip     . 
Alexander  TUB    1 
Great. 

418 

m 

Invasionof  Alex-  3 
ander. 

Battle   of  the       3 
Granicus. 

420 

3U 

,     , 

.     .            4 

Battle  of  Issus       4 

, 

421 

m 

Interview        with 

.      .             5 

Taking  of  Tyre     5 

Alexander,  king  of 

422 

Alexander  ? 

Alexandria  built 

Epirus  in  Italy. 

Sjji 

Settlement  of  Jews 
at  Alexandria. 

.      .             6 

Battie  of  Arbela    6 

•     • 

42i 

3  JO 

6.  OxiAs  1.      H.-P. 

Murder  of  Darioa . 

Demosthenes  de    7 

424 

1                          1 

Corona.' 
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App.  IL 


B.C. 
3io 

JUDJSA. 

EGYPT.               1               SYRIA. 

HOME. 

A.U.C. 
424 

6.  Oxua  I.     H.-P. 

1 

Empire  of  Alexander 1 

J26 

Alexander  returns  fh>m  India      .     .11 

Second  Sanmite  War 

428 

J2| 

Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon    .     .  14 

4ii 

320 

Ptolemy  takes  Je- 
nisalem. 

Settlements  of  Jews 
at  Alexandria,  in 

Ptolemy  L,  Soter . 

Ciontests  of  the  Dia- 
dochi in  Asia  and 
Europe. 

Egypt.  andCyrene. 

iH 

Palestine  under  AU'  1              .     . 

tigonus. 
[EraoftheSeleacida^J             .     . 

•     • 

440 

111 

1.  Seleucus  L  Ni- 

Appius      Claudius 

442 

t 

cator. 

censor. 

J09 

DeaUi  of  Oniaa  L 

•     • 

•     • 

445 

JOI 

War  of  the  Diadochi  ended  by  the  haJbOt  of  Ipms  in  Phrygla  . 

.     .                    45i 

Palestine  subject  to 

1 

Etorpt  till  A.i>.  198. 

300 

Death  of  Qnias  L 
7.  SaioKL,theJust, 

.     .               j  Jews  settle  in  Syria 

•     • 

454 

H.-P. 

298 

Canon  of  SS.  com- 

.    .               \             .     • 

Thii-d  Samnite  War  '  456 

pleted? 

1 

292 

8.  Elkazab.    H.-P. 

•     • 

Defeat  of  the  Sam- 
nites. 

462 

285 

Progress      of     the 

2.  ProLBMY  II.  Phi- 

, 

[Greece.     Jiltoliaia, 

469 

Egyptian  Jews, 

ladelphus     (with 

and           Achaean 

his  father). 

Leagues.]                . 
Gauls  and  Etruscans    471 

283 

Version  of  the  LXXt 
[N.B.  The  dates  of 

Ptolemy  U.  alone . 

defeated. 

the    High-Priests 

1 

downtoOniasIlL 

1 

are  very  doubtful.] 

281 

,     , 

Splendour  of  Egypt 

Seleucus  murdered. 

Pyrrbua  In  Italy  . 

47J 

280 

,     , 

. 

2.AKTiocHD8LSoter 

War  with  Pyrrhus 

474 

264 

,     , 

Rrst  Punic  War    . 

400 

S26I 

. 

The  historian  Ma- 

3.  Aktiochus      II. 

[Greece:  Growth  of  i  49J 

netho  fl. 

Theos. 

Achaean  Leajnie. 

251 

9.  Manasseh,  H.-P. 

.     . 

Revolt  of  Parthla  . 

Aratus  and  Philo-     503 

poemen,! 
Metellus  in  Sicily.  1  504 

250 

Era  of  the  Avtacidoi 

S247 

•     • 

3.  PrOLKMY  IIL  Eu- 
ergetes. 

Berosus :    historian 
of  Babylon,  fl. 

Hamilcar  Barca 

507 

246 

War  with  Syria. 

4.  Seleucus  JI.  Cal- 

linicus. 
Disastrous  wars  with 

508 

241 

. 

Friendly    relations 
with  Judaea  inter- 

Peace with  Carthage 

5ii 

Egypt  and  Parthia. 

rupted. 

£240 

lO.OsiAslL   H.-P. 
Refuses     Tribute. 
Joseph,  son  of  To- 

*    • 

236.  Seleucus  taken 
prisoner    by    the 
Parthians. 

514 

bias. 

8  226 

11.  Simon  IL,  IL-P. 

Ceraunus. 

5J8 

223 

•     • 

6.  Aktiochus    IIL 
the  Great. 

1  5JI 

1 

222  ,                 .      . 

4.  i*roLEMY  IV. Phi- 

Quells  revolt  in  Me- 

, 

5J1 

]                                   i    lopator. 

dia. 

S219   Antiochus  overruns 

Makes  war  in  Egypt 

Second  Panic  War 

Si5 

Palestine. 

217 

Ptolemy      recovers 
Palpstine,  profanes 

Victory   over  An- 
tiochus. 

Defeat  at  Raphia   . 

Battle  of  Trasimene 

Sil 

theTcmple,  but  is 

Fersecutes  the  Jews 

The  Jews    incUne 

, 

driven  out  super-  1    of  Alexandria. 

towards  Syria. 

Daturally.                ' 
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B.C.   1               JUDJ&A.. 

EGYPT. 

STRIA. 

BOMB. 

AU.C. 

558 

2l6                    .      . 

Battle  of  Cnnnfe     . 

S205   The  Jews  submit  to 

5.  Ptolkmy       v. 

Renews    the    war 

549 

Antiochus        the 

Epiphanes(5year8 

against  Egypt 

Great,  and  are  at 

old>. 

first  weU  treated. 

204.  Sdpio  in  Africa 

550 

201                .     . 

1 

War  with  Syria     . 

M'any   Jews    trans- 
planted from  Ba- 
bylonia   to    Asia 

Peace  with  Carthage 

553 

1 

1 

Minor. 

200  J              .     . 

His  general  Scopas 
treats  the  Jews  ilL 

■ 

War  with  PhUipV. 

554 

S198 

12.  Omias  III.  H.-P. 

•     • 

Victory  at  Panium 
over    the    Egyp- 
tians. 

556 

197 

Palestine  and  Coele- 
Syria     conquered 
by  Antiochus,  and 

•     • 

Ended      by       the 
Battle  of  Qynoece- 
phalae. 

551 

confirmed  to  him 

by  the  peace  with 

Rome. 

SI191 

,     . 

Ptolemy      marries 

Defeated   at  ITier- 

War  with  Antiochus 

563 

Cleopatra,         the 

mopylse. 

daughter   of  An- 

tiochus. 

190 

^ 

And  at  Magnesia  in 

Asia. 
Peace  with  Rome  . 

The  Scipios  in  Asia 

564 

188 

.     . 

.     . 

Antiochus      retires 

566 

within   the  Tau- 

187 

Attempt  of  Helio- 

.     . 

7.  Seleucus       IV. 

rus. 

567 

dorus  to  plunder 

Philopator. 

the  Temple  ? 

181 

6.  PtolrmtVLPW- 
lometor  (a  minor), 
under  his  mother 
and  tutors. 

Denietrius   sent  to 
Rome. 

War  in  Spain  .     . 

573 

175 

Onias  III.  deposed. 

. 

8.  Antiochus    IV. 

579 

and  the  priesthood 

Epiphaues     (Epl- 

sold  to 

maues). 

Jason       (Joshua), 

Gr«at  internal  dis- 

Onias at  Antioch; 

H.-P. 

sensions. 

murdered  by  the 
contrivance  of  Me- 
nelaus (Itl). 

172 

Menelaus  (Onias), 
H.-P. 

•     • 

582 

171 

Hellenism  rampant 

Egypt  invaded  by 

Macedonian  War   . 

583 

Antiochus,  wbo  is 

ordered  out  by  the 

Romans. 

168 

Menelaus  deposed  . 
Massacre   at  Jeru- 

Joint reign  of  Ptole- 
my and  his  brother 

Expulsion       firom 
Egypt 

Battle  of  Pydna     . 

586 

salem. 

Physcon.         The 

Persecution  of  the 

Perseus  taken  pri- 
soner. 

Martyrdom  of  Mea- 

latter  receives  CJy- 

Jews. 

zar  jind  others. 

rene    and    Libya 

Judaea  revolts  under 

End  of  the  Mace- 

Revolt of  Matta- 

(163). 

the  Maccabees. 

donian  Kingdom. 

THIAS. 

167 

•      • 

•     • 

Defeats   of    Syrian 
generals  by  Judas. 

Polybius  at  Rome . 

587 

166 

JdDAS  MAOCABiEUS 

Antiochus  in  Baby- 
lonia.   Dies  (164). 

Terence      exhibits 
the  Andiia, 

588 
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B.C. 

JUDiEA. 

EGYPT. 

STBIA. 

BOMB. 

A.U.C 

586 

168 

Revolt  of  Matta- 

Ptolemy  VL-aw-    Antiochus     IV.— 

Macedonia         con- 

THfAS. 

tinued. 

continued. 

quered. 

Ontas   IV.    titular 

H.-P. 

167  1  War  against  Apos- 

Onias  IV.  flees  to 

Juda«    defeats   the 

. 

587 

{    tates. 

1 

Egypt,  and  founds 
a  temple  at  Leon- 
topolis. 

Syrian  generals. 

166  1  1.  JcDAS    Macca- 

. 

588 

,      BJIilUS. 

iDec.) 

Rededication  of  the 
Temple. 

•     • 

Battle  of  Bethsura. 
Judas  takes  Jeru- 
salem. 
Antiochus  in  Ely- 

mais. 

164 

League    of    neigh- 
bouring     nations 
defeated. 

Death  of  Antiochus. 

9.  ANTiocHins      V. 
Eupator        takes , 
Bethsura  and  be- 

• 

590 

Execution  of  Mene- 

laiiR. 

sieges  Jerusalem. 

Endof  lineof  Joza- 

Peace      with     the 

dak. 

Jews. 

8163 

Death    of    Eleazar 
Savaran. 

Partition    of     the 
kingdom        with 
Physcon. 

•     • 

591 

162 

Ai-ciMUS  (Jacimus') 
H.-P.setupbythe 
Syrians. 

•     • 

10.  Deketjuus     L 
Soter. 

* 

592 

161 

Victory  of  Adasa. 

, 

Defeat  of  Nicanor. 

Philosophers       ex- 

59J 

Embassy  to  Rome. 

Bacchides  in  Syria. 

pelled. 
AUianoe   with    Ju- 

Death  of  Judas 

Battle  of  £fcasa. 

2.  Jonathan     Ap- 

Bacchides  retires  to 

daja,  inscribed  on 

PHDS. 

Syria  on  the  death 

brass. 

Death  of  John  the 

of  Alcimus. 

Maccabee. 

Death  of  Alcimus. 

158 

Peace  with  Syria. 

.     . 

Returns  and  is  de- 
feated. 
Revolt  of  Alexander 

•     . 

5.6 

153 

Jonathan        High- 

Celtiberian  War. 

631 

Priest. 

150 

Alliance  with  Rilas. 

lemy's     daughter 

11.  Alexander  Ba- 
LAS     seizes     the 

Galba  in  Spain.         \  604 

Cleopatra. 

throne. 

S149 

Favours  to  Jerusar 
lem. 

•     • 

•     • 

Third  Punic  War. 

605 

147 

Defeat   of    Apollo- 
nius. 

Ptolemy  sides  with 
Demetrius  against 

Demetrius  returns. 

•     • 

607 

146 

Alliance  with   De- 

12. Demetrtos    II. 

Cabthage  and  Co-  .  608 

metrius,  whose  life 

Nicator. 

KiNTH  destroyed. 

Jonathan  saves. 

1 

14? 

,     , 

1.  PrOT.KMT        VIL 

Tryphon    sets    up 
Antiochus      VI., 

Africa  and  Greece  |  609 

Physcon,  or  Euer- 

become      Roman  , 

getes. 

who     overthrows 
Demetrius. 

Provinces. 

1 

144 

Antiochus     grants 
new    honours    to 
Jonathan  and  his 
brother  Simon. 

Jonathan  taken  and 
put  to  death   by 
Tryphon. 

Tryphon    at    war 
with  Jonathan. 

War  with  Viriathns.'  610 

145 

3.  Simon     Thassi, 

Embassy  of  Scipio. 

Tktphon  kills  An- 

Q.     Metellua      in     611 

H.-P. 

tiochus. 

Spaui. 

S142 

•     • 

.     .                6n 
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Table  III. — The  Maccabees,  and  Asmon-ean  Kings — continued. 


B.C. 

JUDiKA. 

EGXPT. 



STBIA. 

ROME. 

A.U.C. 

6ii 

141 

TowerofZion  taken. 

first  year  of  Jvwish 

freedom. 

140 

Simon   made  here- 
ditary   prince   of 
the  Jews. 

•     • 

614 

U8 

Prosperity  of  Judaea. 

, 

Demetrius  prisoner 

Numantine  War. 

616. 

to  the  Parthians. 

1 J7    Recognised          by 

13.  Antiochus  VIL 

. 

617 

Rome. 

Sidetes. 

:  Receives  from  An- 

tiochus  Vll.    the 

privilege  of  coin- 
ing money. 

SU5 

Murder  of  Simon. 
4.  John  Hyecakus, 
H.-P. 

• 

Deposes     Tryphon, 
and  makes  war  on 
Simon. 

* 

619 

m 

Surrenders  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Grants     peace     to 
Hyrcanus. 

FaUofNumantia. 

621 

128 

Goes     to     Parthia 

with  Antiochus. 
Judoea  independent. 

Antiochus  killed  in 
Parthia 

Demetrius  II.   re- 
leased. 

Death      of      Tib. 
Gracchus. 

626 

125 

Hyrcanus  conquers 

, 

14.  SeleucusV. 

629 

the  land  E.  of  Jor- 

16. Antiochus  VIIL 

123.  Caius  Gracchus, 

630 

dan,  Idumxea  and 

Grypus, 

122.  Tribune. 

6J2 

16.  And  Antiochus 
IX.       Cyzicenus, 
rival  kings. 

121.  Death     of   C. 
Gracchus. 

6JJ 

117 

8.  Ptolemy 

VIIL 

lAthyrus  (£ 

)0ter>. 

111.  Jugurthine 

643 

109 

Destroys  the  Tem- 
ple     on     Mount 
Gerizim. 

Cyrene  flnaU 
rated  fl-om 

igypt. 

War. 

Joins  the  Sadduoees. 

107 

•     • 

Driven   to   Cyprus 
by     his     mother 

Cleopatra 

who 

reigns    with    her 

second  son. 

106 

Death  of  Hyrcanus. 
5.  Artstobdlus   L, 

PrOLKMY  IX. 

ander  1. 

Alex- 

•     • 

106.  Jugurtba  taken. 
Cicero  and  Pompey 

648 

H.-P. 

[Great  confusion  to 

born. 

Assumes   the   title 

the   end    of    the 

of  king. 

dynasty]. 

105  ,  6.  Alexander  Jan- 

Judsea  invaded  by 

102.  Marius    routs 

652 

'      N^TTS. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 

the    Cimbri    and 

65i 

1  Conquest  of  Gaza, 

rescued   by 

Cleo- 

From  B.C.  95  to  83. 

Teutones. 

1    Moab.&c. 

patra. 

17.  Selkucus  VI. 

100.  C.  Julius  Cee- 

654 

;  avU  war. 

18.  Antiochus    X. 

sarbom. 

Eusebes. 

92.  Sulla  in  Asia  : 

662 

19.   PHILIPPUS. 

receives  a  Parthian 

1 

20.  Demetrius  IIL 

embassy. 
90.  Social  War. 

1 

Eucaerus. 

^ 

21.  Antiochus  XI. 

88.  First  Mithrida- 

81 

Ptolbmy  X. 
ander  II. 

Alex- 

Epiphanes. 
22.  Antiochus  XII. 

tic  War,  and  Civil 
War  at  Rome. 

80 

, 

PiOLEMT    XL  Dio- 

Dionysus. 

86.  Death  of  Marius. 

668 

nysus,  or  Auletes. 

A   period   of   con- 

82. Sulla  Dictator. 

672 

fusion. 

74.  Great     Mithri- 

680 

78     Dying  reconciliation 

83.  Tigranes,  king 

datic  War. 

witli  the  Pharisees. 

of  Armenia,  reigns 

70.  Mithridates  flies 

684 

7.   Alexandra 

over  Syria,  till  he 

to  Armenia. 

(queen). 

is  defeated  by  Lu- 

69.  Lncullus      de- 

685 

Hyrcanua  II.,  H.-P. 

cullus,  69. 

feats  Tigranes. 

2    E 
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Table  III.— The  Maccabees,  and  Asmon^an  King&-  continued. 


B.C. 
69 

JUD-EA. 

BGYPT. 

SYRIA. 

BOME. 

AU.C. 

8.    Hyrcanus     J  I. 

23.ANTiocinjsXIIl. 

685 

(about   40)  king, 
deposed    by    his 

last        (nominal) 

king    under    Ro- 

brother    after    3 

months. 

9.  Aeistobulus  IL 

Rise  of  Amtipateb. 

68 

Hyrcanus  and  Anti- 
pater  fly  to  Are- 

68.  Success  of  Mi- 
thridates. 

686 

tas,  king  of  Arabia. 

67.  War  against  the 
Pirates,    Pompey 
general. 

687 

S65 

avil  War  of  Hyr- 

66. Scaurus  at  Da- 

66. MithridaticWar 

688 

canus    and  Anti- 

mascus. 

committed  to  Pom- 

pater,   aided    by 

Pompey       deposes 

pey. 

Aretas,       against 

Antiochus. 

Defeats  Mithridates 

Aristobulus. 

Syria  a  Roman  pro- 

in Armenia,   and 

Scaurus  in  Judaea : 

vince. 

subdues  Tigranes. 

hears  the  ambas- 

65. Levee  of  kings 

689 

sadors     of     both 

in  Pontus. 

brothers. 

Pompey  in  the  Cau- 

64 

Arbitration  of  Pom- 

Pompey  at  Damas- 

Pompey returns  to 

690 

pey. 

cus. 

Syria. 

6i 

He  takes  Jerusalem 

Receives       Jewish 

Cicero  consul. 

691 

on    the    Day   of 

ambassadors. 

Conspiracy  of  Cata- 

Atonement  (Sept. 

Roman    Governors 

line. 

22),  and  enters  the 

of  Syria. 

Birth  of  Augustus. 

Holy  of  Holies. 

62.  ^milius   Scau- 

62. Caesar  praetor. 

692 

Hyrcanus   IJ.    re- 

rus,  Quastor  pro 

stored  as  H.-P. 

Prcetore. 

Antlpater  civil  go- 

61. L.  Marcius  Phi- 

61.    Triumph       of 

693 

vernor     (procura- 

lippus, Proprostor. 

Pompey. 

tor). 

60.  Caesar  in  Spain. 

694 

JvdoBa    staged    to 

First  Ti-iumvirate. 

Borne  from   this 

time. 

59 

Ptolemy      Auletes 
bribes    Caesar    to 
obtain     his      ac- 
knowledgment as 
king. 

Ptolemy      Auletes 

Lentulus     Marcel- 
linus,       Fi-opi-ce- 
tar. 

C«sar  consul. 

695 

S58 

Caesar  in  Gaul. 

696 

expelled    by    his 

subjects. 

Goes  to  Rome. 

Bebenice       and 

TBYPHiENA  reign 
during     his     ab- 

sence. 

57 

Successes  of  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Ari- 
stobulus II.,against 
Hyrcanus. 

Defeated  by  Gabi- 
nius,  proconsul  of 
Syria. 

New  Constitution: 
the     Five    Great 
Sanhedrims. 

Gabinius,   Frocon- 
std. 

Syria  is  henceforth 
a    consular    pro- 
vince. 

(}ioero  recalled. 

697 
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Table  IIL — The  Maccabees,  and  Asmonjean  Kings — continued. 


B.C. 

JUDiEA. 

EGYPT.                                SYRIA. 

BOMK 

A.U.C. 

55 

Reappearance    and 

Expedition  of  Ga- 

Caesar's first  descent '  699 

defeat   of  Aristo- 

binius  into  Parthia. 

on  Britain. 

bulus  JI.,  and  hid 

1 

son  Antigonus. 

' 

New  Insurrection  of 

Gabinius  in  Esypt. 

1 

Alexander :      his 

Restores     Ptolemy 

defeat      at      Mt. 

Auletes. 

Tabor. 

54 

Crassus  at  Jerusa- 

.    .                Crassus,       Frocon- 

Caesar   in    Britain, 

7CX) 

lem:  plunders  the 

sul. 

the  second  time. 

Temple. 

53 

■ 

Slain  by  the  Par- 

thians. 
Cassius,  QucBstor. 

• 

701 

52 

Cassius       enslaves 
30,000   Jews-the 
partisans  of  Ari- 
stobulus. 

ClodiusslainbyMilo.   702 

S5I 

• 

Cleopatra,      with 
Ptolemy  XII.  and 
Ptolemy  XIIL 

Bibulus,  Procongid. 

Caesar   finishes  the 
conquest  of  Gaul. 

703 

50 

•     • 

[Scipio,     Pompeian 
Proconsul  j. 

50.  Measures       of 

Caesar. 
f'iml  War  begins. 

704 

49 

Ca?sar  releases  Ari- 

. 

. 

705 

stobiilus,  who   Is 

Cffisar  enters  Italy. 

murdered  by  the 

Flight  of   Pompey 

Pompeians. 

to  Greece. 

Alexander   put   to 

Caesar     in      Spain 
against  the  Pom- 

death by  Scipio  at 

Antioch. 

peians. 

48 

Anilpater          aids 

Caisar  in  Egypt. 

Battle  of  Pharsalia. 

706 

Csesar,  who  makes 

Alexandrine  war — 

Pompey   killed    in 

him  a  citizen  and 

endsinJan.B.c.47 

Egypt. 

1st       Procurator 

(March     21,    Old 
Calendar). 

of   Judoea,    with 

HyrcanuB  as  Eth- 

narch. 

47 

Immunities  granted 

Sex.  Julius  CsBsar. 

War    with    Phar-    707 

to  the  Jews. 

C.  J.  Caesar  in  Syria. 

naces. 

Antipater     escorts 

Caesar  Dictator. 

Ceesar  to  Pontus. 

46 

Appoints  his  sons, 

* 

Q.  Caecillus  Bassos, 

African  War. 

708 

Phasael  and  Herod, 

Prator. 

The    Calendar    re- 

captains  of  Judaea 

farmed. 

and  Galilee. 

45 

Herod    hostile    to 

.     , 

War  in  Spain.             709 

Hyrcanus. 

S44 

refortifying  Jeru- 
salem. 

•     • 

Death  of  C^sar. 

710 

4J 

Cassius       plunders 

^ 

C.  Cassius  Longinus, 

WarofMutina. 

711 

1    Jerusalem. 

Proconsul,  arrives 

Second  Triumvirate. 

Antipater  poisoned. 

in  Syria. 
[Note.  AU  the  sub- 

Herod visits  Jeru- 

salem. 

sequent  governors 
SiTe'I^gati. 

42 

Herod  defeate  Anti- 
gonus, and  enters 
Jerusalem          in 
triumph. 

Is     reconciled      to 
Hyrcanus  and  be- 
trothed to   Mari- 
amne. 

Antony  in  Asia. 
Meets  Cleopatra  at 

Tarsus,  and   goes 

to  Egypt. 

Battles  of  PhiUppL 

712 

2  E  2 
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Table  III. — The  Maccabees,  and  Asmonjian  Kings — continued. 


B.C. 

JUDiEA. 

EGYPT. 

SYRU.                '                ROME.                   A.r.C. 

4» 

1 
Herod  gains  favour 

L.    Decidius    Saxa 

War  of  Perusia.         \  ni} 

;     with  Antony. 

Legatus. 

40     10.  AxTiGONUS   set 

Antony  goes  to  Tyre 

Invasion  of  the  Par- 

Peruda taken.              714 

up   by   the    Par- 

on  his  way  against 

thians  under  Pat  0- 

Agrippasentagainst 

,     thians. 

the       Parthians ; 
thence  to  Athens. 

r\is  and  Labienus. 

Antony. 

:  Pliasael  put  to  death,  1  Leagues  with  Sex. 

The     legate    Saxa 

Death  of  Fulvla.         1 

'    and  Hyrcanus  mu- ,    Pompey,  and  be- 

slain. 

Reconciliation       of 

lilated. 

P.  Ventidius  Bassus, 

Octavian  and  An- 

1 Hkkod   escapes   to 

KeceivestheEa&tern 

Legatui,         sent 

tony    at    Brundi-  ' 

1     Rome,  gains  over 

Provinces. 

against   them   by 

slum.                        1 

!    the  triumvirs,  and 

Antony. 

The  empire  divided.  ' 

is  appointed  by  the 

Antony  and    Octa-  ■ 

Senate    King    of 

vian  at  Rome.         1 

1    Judaea  about  the 

end  of  the   year. 

1 

THenceto  his  death 

in  B.C.  4,  Josephus 

reckons  his  reign 
37  years.] 
i9  1  Herod  returns,  col- 

:                         I 

Antony  marries  Oc- 

The  Parthians  are 

Conference  at  Mise-     7 1 5 

lects  an  army,  and 

tavia,      goes      to 

defeated,  and  La- 

num  between  Oc-  ; 

unites  with   Silo, 

Greece,  and  spends 

bienus  slain. 

tavlan,      Antony, ' 

who    deserts    his 

the      winter      at !  Ventidius   recovers 

and  Sex.  Pompey. 

cause. 

Athens.                  |    Syria.                                                "   '              1 

!  Conquers  Galilee. 

Is  bribed  by  An- '                                   =         | 

tigonus. 

i8 

Silo  Joins  Ventidius. 

Antony  Joins  Ven- 

Great   victory     of 

War  betweea  Octa-  ,  716 

Ventidius  sends  aid 

tidius    after     his 

Ventidius  over  the 

vian     and     Sex.  1 

'     to  Herod. 

victory,    and    be- 

Parthians;    Paco- 

Pompey. 

'  Herod  marches    to 

sieges    Samosata; 

rus  slain. 

Agrippa  commands  . 
the  fleet. 

Join  Antony. 

receives        Herod 

Ventidius     returns 

His  brother  Joseph 

there.   Thence  re- 

to Rome  and  tri- 

slain by  Antigonus. 

turns   to  Athens, 

umphs. 

Herod  at  Acre.              leaving  Sosius  as 

C.  Sosius,  Legatus, 
sends  aid  to  Herod. 

,    his  legate. 

Si7     Herod         marches    Antony    in    Italy. 

Antony  at  Antioch, 

Renewal  of  the  tri-  '•  717 

1    against  Jerusalem  j  R^'tiirns  by  way  of 

at  the  close  of  the 

umvlrate  for  five 

in  the  Spring.         ,    Greece,      parting 

year,     where     he 

years. 

Marries  Mariamne.  [    from    Octavia    at 

condemns      Anti- 

Preparations of  Oc- 

Is joined  by  Stmwt,  \    Corcyra. 

gonus  to  death  by 

tavian  against  Sep- 

and   takes   Jeru- ,                                       scourging  and  be- 

tus  Pompey. 

salem  on  the  day  1 

heading. 

of        Atonement, 

Oct  5,  and  on  a  1 

Sabbath. 

Death  of  Antigonus 

1 

\  End  of  the  Asmo- 

Tujean  line. 

i 
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Table  IV. — Kingdom  op  Hebod  the  Great,  subject  to  and  under  the 
Protection  op  Rome. 


JUDJSA. 


Hebod  THE  Qbeat  1 
His     actual     reign 
dates  by  Consular 
years  from  Jan.  1, 
or  by  Jewish  sacred 
years  from  tbe  1st 
of  Nisan 
Ananel  made  H.-P. 
Herod     ...     2 
Hyrcanns       comes 
from  Babylon   to 
Jerusalem.       His 
daughter   Alexan- 
dra seelcs  the  High* 
priesthood     from 
Cleopatra  for  her 
son  Aristobulus. 
Herod  deposes  Ana- 
nel, and  appoints 
AErSTOBULUS  H.-P. 
Herod     ...    3 
Aristobulus  (aet.  \1^ 
warmly     received 
at   the   Feast    of 
Tabernacles,    and 
drowned  soon  after 
(Sept.  19). 
Anankl  H.-P. 
Herod     ...    4 
Goes  to  Antony,  and 
appeases   him  by 
presents. 
Puts      his      uncle 
Joseph  to  death. 

Herod     .  .     5 

Quarrel  with   Mal- 
chus,     King      of 
Arabia. 
Herod     ...     6 
Levies  troops  on  the 
side    of    Antony, 
who     sends    him 
against  Malcbus. 
Herod,  at  first  victo- 
rious, defeated  in 
Coele-Syria. 
Herod     ...     7 
Dreadful        earth- 

qualcc  in  Judaea. 
Herod  sues  to  Mai- 
chus     for    peace, 
which  is  refused. 
Defeats  the  Arabi- 
ans.      Puts    Hyr 
canus  to  death. 
Herod     ...     8 
Meets  Ocfavian  at 
Rhodes,  and  is  con- 
firmed In  his  king- 
dom (about  April.) 
Escorts  Octavian  to 
Antioch   and   re- 
turns to  Judaea. 


Antopy   sends    for 

Cleopatra,        and 

gives  her  Phoenicia, 

Crete,  be. 
Antony       marches 

against   the    Par- 

thians. 
Cleopatra       m'eets 

Herod  in  Judaea. 
Antony   retires   to 

Egypt 

Cleopatra,  at  the  so- 
lidution  of  Alex- 
andra, appeals  to 
Antony  against 
Herod. 


Antony  summons 
Herod  before  him 
at  Tjaodicea. 

Gives  Cleopatra 
Coele-Syria. 

Antony  in  Armenia. 

Returns  to  Egypt. 

Antony  forbids  Oc- 
tavia  from  Joining 
him. 

Antony  m  Media. 

Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra Join  the  fleet 
at  Ephpsus. 

Proceed  t-o  Athens, 
and  thence  to  Cor- 
cyra,  and  winter 
at  Pdtrse. 

Flight  of  Cleopatra 
and  Antony  from 
Actium  to  Egypt. 

Herod  advisea  An- 
tony to  put  Cleo- 
patra to  death,  and 
then  deserts  his 
cause. 


Antony  in  Syria. 


L.  MuNATros  Plan- 
ccs,  Legatus. 


L.  Calpubxtos  Br- 
BULUS,  Legatus. 


See  Table  IIL 


Naval  war  against 
Sextas     Pompey. 

The  latter,  defeated, 
retires  to  Lesbos, 
and  seeks  aid  from 
Antony,  but  is  dis- 
appointed. 


Sex.  Pompey  put  to 
death  at  Miletus 
by  Antony's  gene- 
ral Titius. 


Octavian  in  Gaul. 

Astrologers  and  sor- 
cerers expelled 
from  Rome. 

Sosius  triumphs 
for  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem. 

Agrippa  aeilile. 

Final  rupture  be- 
tween Octavian 
and  Antony. 

Sosius  and  Doml- 
tius,  the  consuls. 
Join  Antony.  Ti- 
tius and  Plancus 
go  over  to  Octa- 
vian. 


Battle  op  AcrinM 
^(Sep.  2). 

Octavian     proceeds 

to  Asia.  I 

Winters  at  Samos.    I 


Three       embassies    Q.  Didids,  Legatus. '  After  a  hasty  visit 
from  Antony  and  I    to  Italy,  Octavian 

Cleopatra  to  Octa-  advances  to  Kgypt 

vian.  Death    of    Antony 

Egypt  reduced  to  a  and  Cleopatra. 

Koman  pro  vinoe.  \ 

[Note,  i^ypt  still  retains  importance  in  Scripture  History 
as  a  chief  seat  of  the  Jewish  dipersion.] 


717 


718 


719 


720 


721 


722 


72J 


724 
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Table  IV. — Kingdom  op  Herod  the  Gkeat— continued. 


BGTFT,  ASABIA.  Ac.  I 


29 


27 


Herod     .     .     .     9  ! 
Pats  Mariamne  to  I 
.    death,  about   the 
close  of  the  year.    , 
I  Herod    .     .     .10 
!  Alexandra,   daugh- 
ter of  HyrcanuB,  ' 
put  to  death. 
Herod    ...  11 


'  M.  Valrbius  Mes- 
8ALA,  Legatug. 


(?)  M.  TuLLiDS  Cr- 
ORBO  (son  of  the 
orator),  LegcUtts. 


Three  triumphs  of  ' 
I    Octayian. 
I  Temple   of    Janris 
,    shut. 

I  Ilineds  of  Octavian.  ' 
I  Census  taken.    No. 
I    of  dtizena  4,164,000 


72s 


726 


26 


25 


24 


8  2) 


Herod     .     .     .  12  1 

Salome       divorces  ' 
Ck)8tabara8,      and 
betrays  the  last  of 
the  family  of  Hyr-  1 
canus,     who    are  1 
put  to  death. 
Herod  builds  a  the- 
atre at  Jerusalem 
and  amphitheatre 
at     Jericho,    and 
founds   games   in 
honour  of  Augus- 
tus. 
Herod     ...  13 
Indignation  at  He- 
rod's Romanizing. 

Conspiracy  of  the  Ten 

Herod    strengthens 

the   Antonia  and 

I    fortifies  Samaria. 

I  Famine  and  Plague. 

I  Herod  ...  14 
Lends  500  auxl* 
llaries  to  iSliiis 
Gallus. 
Another  f&mine  in 
Judaea  and  Syria ; 

,    relieved  by  Herod 

{     with    corn    from 

I    Egypt 

I  His  sons  Alexander 
and     Aristobulus 

'    sent  to  Home. 

,  Trachonitls,   Aura- 

.    nltis,  and  Batanea, 

I    added  to  his  king- 
dom. 

I  Her«)d     .     ^     .  15 
Employs         60,000 

i    men  to  gather  the 

I    abundant  harvest. 

[NojE.— It     seems 

that  the  practice 

;    now  was  to  reap, 

I     though  not  to  sow, 

I    on    the    Sabbatic 

I    year.] 

i  Visits    Agrlppa    in 

'     the  winter. 


Egypt  Is  among  the  Syria  an  imperial 
imperial  provinces.  '  province,  governed 
,  by  a  Prefect,  as 
Legatus  Couaris. 


Disgrace  and  suicide 
of  the  prefect  Cor- 
nelius Gallus. 


The  name   of  Axr-     727 
I    GUSTUS   conferred 
on  Octavian,  with  1 
supreme  power  for 
ten  years. 
I  He  divides  the  pro- 
vinces   with    the 
I    Senate.  | 

I  Augustus   in  Gaul  '  728 
I    and  Spain.  I 


He    falls    sick 

Tarraco. 
Daring  his  absence, 

Julia  is  married  to  ! 

Marcellus. 
Temple    of    Janus ' 

again  shut. 


at    7^9 


Expedition  of  the  1 
prefect  iELius  ' 
Gallus  hito  Ara-  1 
bia.  I 

The  Ethiopians,  un-  1 
derCandace,  invade 
Egypt:  defeated  by 
Petronius. 


Vabbo,  Legatus. 


•  Augustus  returns  to 
Rome,  still  Ul. 


710 


I 


^lius  Gallus  en- 
ters the  country 
*f  Aretas,  the  re- 
lative of  Obodas, 
King  of  Petra ; 
and  returns  to 
Egypt. 


M.  VirsANius 

Agrippa,  special 
Ijegatnu^  adminis- 
ters the  province 
from  I^sbos. 

Receives  a  visit 
from  Herod  at 
Mytilene. 


Augustus  s^ain  IIL 
Receives  the  Tri- 
bunitian  power 
for  life.  I 

Jealous     between 
Marcellus         and ' 
Agrlppa. 

Death  of  Marcellus. 


7JI 
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Table  IV. — ^Kingdom  op  Herod  the  Great — continued. 


B.C. 

JUDJKA. 

EGYPT,  ABABIA,  *c. 
The       Ethiopians 

8TBIA.                              BOMB. 

A.U.C. 

22 

Herod     ...  16 

.     .               Plague  and  famine 

li^ 

1  Rebailds  bis  palace. 

repulsed    by    Pe- 

;    in  Italy. 

Removes     Jksus, 

tronius. 

1  Conspiracy  of  Mu- 

the  son  of  Phabi, 

1    rsena. 

H.-P.,     the     sue-  ' 

1  Augustus        visits 

cessor  of  Ananel, 

'    Sicily.                     1 

and   appoints  Si- 
mon H.-P.,  whose 

1                                  1 

daughter       Maii- 

1    amne  he  marries. 

Builds  the  fortress 

1 

ofHerodium7im- 

1 

froni  Jerusalem. 

21     Herod     ...  17 

The       ^Ethiopians 

Agrippa  summoned    Agrippa        forbids  \  Tii 

Founds      Camrea, 

send  an  embassy 

from      Asia      to       F^ptiau  rites  at 

i    probably  In   this 

to    Augustus    at 

marry  Julia.               Rome. 

year. 

Samos. 

Augustus  in  Greece. 
Winters  at  Samos. 

20 

Herod          .     .  18 

^ 

Defends  himself  be- 

Syria:     deprives      Minor   and  Syria. 

fore  Augustus,  at 

Antioch.     against 

Sldonians  of  their      Crassus     restored 

a  complaint  of  the 

freedom  :     settles  !    by  King  Phraates. 
the    petty    king-      Escorted  by  Henwi 

Gadarene.<«.      Au- 

gustus  gives  Pa- 

doms.                      I    to  the  Syrian  coast 

neas     to     Herod, 

Tiberius     sent     to  |    (probably  at   Se- 

and  the  Tetrarchy 

Armenia  to  place  '    leucia).   Augustus 

of   Peraea   to    his 

Tigranes    on    the      winters  at  samos. 

brother  Pheroras. 

throne.                    ,  Birth  of  Caius,  the 

Appoints     Herod 

-     son    of    Agrippa 

perpetual       joint 

and  Julia. 

Frocurator  of  Sy- 

ria. Herod  erects 

a  temple  to  Au- 

gustus at  Paneas. 
Remits   one-third 

i 

of  the  taxes.  Pro- 

poses the  scheme 

of  rebuilding  the 

Tempfc. 

19 

Herod     ...  19 

, 

M.T.Cicero, /^a-    Agrippa    goes     to     735 

Preparations       for 
rebuilding        the 

tus  (son  of  Che  ora-  '    Gaul  and  Spain.      1 

tor),  placed  here  ,  Augustus     returns  i 

Temple. 

by  some  writers.     ■    to  Rome.                 i 

18    Herod"    ...  30 

^ 

.     .              1  Supreme  power  re-  ;  7J6 

1  Bebuilding  of  the 

newed  to  Augus-  { 

Tempie  (the  voos, 
or     Holy    Place) 

tus  for  five  years ; 
and     Tribunltian 

begun  about  Pass- 

power to  Agrippa 
for  five  years. 

over.     Herod  sails 

to     Rome,      and 

brings  back  his  sons 

1 

Aristobubis     and 

Alexander ;     and 

banishes  Antipater, 

his  son  by  Doris. 

1 

^1 

Herod     ...  21 

.     .             i  LudiS(Bcularex,5ih    •jsi  \ 

Marries   Ale.xander 

i     time. 

to           Glaphyra, 

1  Birth     of     Lucius 

daughter    of  Ar- 

Caesar,     son      of 

chelaua.   King  of 

Agrippa,      whom 

Cappadocia,     and ' 

Augustus   adopts, 
with  his   brother 

1     Aristobulus        to 

Berenice. 

,    Caius. 

The     Holy     Place 

finished.                  i 

1 
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App.  II 


B.C. 

Si6 

JUDJCA. 

EGYPT,  ARABIA.  ±c. 

STBIA. 

SOME. 

A.U.C. 

Herod     ...  22 

.      . 

AG-RrppA,        again 

Augustus    goes    to 

718 

Goes       to       meet 

Leffotus,   sent   to 

GauL    Settles  dis- 

Agrippa, and  in-  • 

regulate  the  affairs 

turbances   on    all 

vltes      him       to 

of  Syria,  arrives  in      the         European 

Judaea. 

Asia.                      1    frontiers. 

15 

Herod     ...  23  ; 

7i9 

Receives    the   visit 

Cffisarea,   Alexcii- 

quered   by  Tibe- 

of Agrippa. 

drinm,  Herodlum, 
Hyrcania.     Sacri- 
fices in  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem, 
and     returns     to 
Ephesus. 
Agrippa's     expedi- 

rius and  l>ru8us. 

14 

Herod    ...  24 

Augustus  in  Gaul. 

740 

Sails  to  visit  Agrippa.   Follows 

tion  against  Bos- 

him to  the  Euxine,  and  meets 

porus. 
Herod  pleads  with 
himforthellians. 

him  at  Sinope  (see  ool.  3).         1 
Privileges   of  the  Jews   con-  1 

firmed  by  Aipippa.                   ' 

(N1COLAU8  Damas- 

Herod  addresses  the  Jews,  and  ; 

CBKUs     employed 

remits  one-fourth  of  the  taxes. 

in  this  affair.) 
Returns  with  Herod 

Intrigues  of  Salome  and  Pher- 

oras  against  Aristobulus  and 

to  Samos. 

Alexander. 

u 

Antipater  recalled. 
Herod     ...  25 

End    of  Agrippa's 

Augustus     returns 

741 

, 

Advancement       of 

10    years'    admi- 

to     Rome     from 

Antipater.   Herod 

ministration       of 

Gaul,  and  Agrippa 

takes  him  to  visit 

from  the  East. 

Agrippa,         who 
takes      Antipater 

No  special  prefect 

Tribunitian    power 

during     this     in- 

to    Agrippa     for 

to  Rome,  whence 

terval. 

five   years    more. 

he    writes   letters 

The       govemme^t 

He  goes  to  Pan- 

against  Aristobu- 

now   falls   to  M. 

nonia. 

his  and  Alexander. 

T1TIU8,  Legatus. 

12 

Herod     ...  26 

, 

Asia  (the  province) 

Death  of  Lepidus. 

742 

Refuses    the   hand 

suffers  from  earth- 

AuGuarrus     Pont. 

of  Salome  to  the 

quakes. 

Max. 

Arabian  Syllteus. 

Death  of  Agrippa. 

Further     Intrigues 

Birth    of    Agrippa 

against    the   sons 

Postumus. 

of  Mariamne. 

Victories  of  Tibe- 
rius in  Pannonia, 
and  of  Drusua  in 
Germany.               1 

DrususinGennany. 

II 

Herod     ...  27 

During  Herod's  ab- 

74J 

Herod  sails  to  Rome 

sence     the    Tra- 

Augustus  at  Milan, 

with   Aristobulus 

chonltes  rebel,  at 

Ravenna,         and 

and      Alexander, 

the  instigation  of 

Aquileia ;     while 

whom  he  accuses 

Syllaeus. 

Tiberius    subdues  j 

before     Augustus 

the  revolt  of  Dal- 

at  Aqulleia. 

matia    and    Pan- 

Augustus eflFects  a 

nonia. 

reconciliation. 

Herod     contributes 

Herod   returns   by 

300  talents  for  the  : 

wayofCilicia. 

games       (Angus-  i 

Invests    Antipater, 

talia  ?),     and    re- 

Aristobulus,   and 

ceives  the  copper 

Alexander      with 

mines  of  Cyprus. 

insignia  of  royalty. 

Marriage   of  JuUa 

Birth    of  Agrippa, 
son     of     Aristo- 

to Tiberius. 

Death  of  Octavia. 

bulus. 

The  Outer  Temple 

(itpov)  finished. 
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JUDMk. 


S9 


Herod  ...     28 
Building  of  Cfesarea 

finl8hed. 
Herod  opens  David's 

tomb  In  search  of 

treasure. 
New  family  dissen- 

Hions  appeased  for 

the  time. 

Herod  ...    29 
New  family  dlssen' 
sions,  appeased  by 
Archelaus,  king  of 
Cappadocia. 
Herod  ...     30 
Sails    with   Arche- 
lauB   to  Italy,  to 
state     his      case 
against  Syllseus. 
Visits  Olympia  on 
the      way,      and 
malces  presents  for 
the   games  (Mid- 
summer, 01. 193-1.). 


Herod  ...    31 

In  disgrace  with 
Augustus  about 
the  Arabian  war : 
henceforth  to  rank 
as  a  subject. 

He  sends  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  to 
Home  ;  also  an- 
other embassy  to 
complain  of  Alex- 
ander and  Aristo- 
bulus. 

Herod  allowed  to 
proceed  against 
them  in  conjunc- 
tion wi  th  a  council. 


Herod  ...    32 

The  Council  meets 
at  Berytus  and 
condemns  Alexan- 
der and  Ailsto- 
bulus,  who  are 
strangled  at  Se- 
baste  (Samaria). 

Agitation  in  Ju<!uea. 

Antipater  tries  to 
gain  partisans  by 
gifts,  and  then  by 
terror. 

Forms  a  plot  with 
Pheroras,  Doris, 
&c.,  against  Herod. 

He  procures  a  letter 
summoning  him 
to  Rome. 


EOTFT,  ARABIA.  &c. 


Massacre  of  the 
Trachouites  by 
Herod. 


Continued  disturb- 
ances in  Tracho- 
nltis. 


Syllaeus  engages  to 
give  up  the  Tra- 
chonite  brigands, 
but  sails  for  Rome 
without  perform- 
ing the  engage- 
ment 

Remains  there,  and 
accuses  Herod  to 
Augustus. 


Herod  razes  the 
Trachonite  strong- 
hold, and  makes 
war  on  the  Ara- 
bians. 

Abetas  succeeds 
Obodas  as  king 
of  Arabia  Petrasa. 

Syllaeus  condemned 
to  death  by  Augus- 
tus; but  first  sent 
to  Arabia  to  make 
reparation. 

He  plots  against 
Herod. 

Augustus  cotifiruis 
Aretas,  instead  of 
giving  Petra  to 
Henxi. 

Complicated  in- 
trigues of  Syl- 
labus, Fabatus 
(Caesar's  procura- 
tor), and  Herod. 

Herod  settles  Za- 
maris,  a  Baby- 
lonian Jew,  in 
BcUanea. 


[3/r.  I^imn'g  DcUes. 
Feb.  22  (about). 
Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Aug.  1 
(about),  NATrviTT 
OF  Ji-sus  Chkist. 
— Seec.xli.p.301.] 


Parthitm  hostages 
delivered  to  the 
prefect  Titius. 


C.  Sbktitjs  Satur- 
NiNus,  Ijegatus 
(probably  in  this 
or  the  next  year). 

Herod  complains  to 
Satuminus  of  the 
Trachouites  and 
Syllffius. 


Cen^ui  qf  Palestine 
under  Satuminus. 
perhaps  connected 
with  the  threat  of 
Augustus  to  treat 
Herod  as  a  sub- 
ject. 

The  census  was 
ordered  in  this 
year  and  carried 
out  in  the  next. 


Satuminus  and  the 
procurator  Vo- 
lumniuB  take  part 
in  the  trial  of  the 
sons  of  Mariamne 
(an  indication  of 
Herod's  subjec- 
tion). 

Satuminus  receives 
presents  from  An- 
tipater. 

P.  QUINTILIDS   Va- 

RTTS  (Legatus)  suc- 
ceeds Satuminus 
before  Sept.  2. 


745 


Augustus  in  Gaul.       744 

Tiberius  subdues . 
the  Dalmatians 
and  Daces,  and 
Dmsus  subdues  ' 
the  Chatti— They 
return  to  Rome 
with  Augustus. 

Aug.  1.    Claudius  , 
born. 

Death  of  Dmsus. 

Tiberius  again  sub- 
dues   the  Dalma-  j 
tians  and  Panno-  , 
nians.  | 

Augustus    receives  i  74^ 
the  supreme  i 

power  for  10  years  ! 
more. 

Proceeds    to    Gaul  , 
with        Tiberius, 
who   crosses    the  I 
Rhino. 

Both  retum  to 
Rome. 

Death  of  Meeoenas. 

Census   of   Roman  { 
citizens. 

Tiberius  goes  to 
Germany. 

Augustus  at  Rome. 

Preparations  for 
alK»orbing  Judaea 
into  the  Empire. 


747 


Tiberius  in  Arme-     748 
menia.  ' 

Retires  to  Rhodes, 
and  remains  there 
seven  years. 


2   E   3 
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5 
Apr. 


JUDJBA. 


I  EGYPT.  ARABIA,  4c. 


6    The   census    com- 
cont.    mences  about  July. 
The    Pharisees   re- 
fuse the  oath  to 
Gffisar  and  Herod, 
and  are  fined. 
j  They    spread    the 
!    report  that  Mes- 
{    slab  has  come;  and 
Herod  puts  their 
!    leaders  to  death. 
Herod  ...    33 
Sends  Antipater  to 
Rome    with    hts 
will,     appointing 
him  his  heir;  and 
recals  thence  his 
sons      Archelaus 
and  PhiUp. 
Pheroras  retires  to 
Petrsea.  His  death 
discovers  Antipa- 
I    ter's  plot. 

Disgrace  of  Doris. 
'  Simon  deposed,  and 
Matthias    made 
;    H.-P.  (befofre   the 
I    Fast,  Sept.  11). 
Batfayllas   sent  by 
I    Antipater  to  poi- 
son Herod. 
!  Antipater  lands  at 
I    Caesarea,  goes   to 
I    Jerusalem,  and  is 
condemned   by   a 
C!ouncil.       Herod 
writes  to  Augustus. 
Falls  ill,  and  alters 
,    his   will,  making 
,    Herod  Antipas  his 


4  ;  Herod   ...    34 
Goes  to  Jericho. 
Pulling  down  of  the 
eagle,  the  symbol 
of  Roman  power. 
Matthias    deposed, 
and  Joazar  made 
H-P. 
Herod      harangues 
the  chiefs  of  the 
nation  at  Jericho, 
,    and     bums     the 
Mar.  I    Rabbis. 
12-13'  Eclipse  qf  the  Moon. 
15-18  Goes  to  the  springs 
;    of  Callirhog.    but 
without  effect ;  and 
is   plunged   in   a 
bath  of  oil. 
Despairs  of  bis  life. 
Returns  to  Jericho: 
I    donation    to    the 
!    army.         Jewish 
chiefs  shut  up  in 
the  Hippodrome. 


19 


20  i 


Syllaeus 
Rome. 


!  748 


Varus  is  present  at 
Jerusalem  at  trial 
of  Antipater,  and 
returns  next  day 
to  Antioch. 


G.   G»sar    receives 
the  Tbga-  Virilis. 


•749 


5  end,  or  4  begs.    NATIVITY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  ac- 
cording to  Sulpicius  and  most  modern  authorities. 


Note.  On  this  view 
of  the  Nativity, 
the  events  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  the  arrival 
of  the  Magi  at 
Jerusalem,  their 
adoration  at  Beth- 
lehem, and  return 
home;  the  purifi- 
cation of  Mary, 
and  presentation 
of  .Tesus  in  the 
Temple;  the  flight 
of  Joseph  and 
Mary  with  Jesus 
to  Egypt;  and  the 
massacre  of  the 
children  at  Beth- 
lehem, must  all  be 
comprehended  in 
the  first  three 
months  of  this 
year. 


The  Census,  still  in 
progress  (if  begun 
in  B.C.  6)  was  pro- 
bably one  cause  of 
the  disturbance  at 
Jerusalem. 


750 
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B.C. 

JUDJEA. 

BOYPT,  ARABIA.  4c 

SYRIA. 

ROME. 

A.U.C. 

750 

M.%r 

Herod  orders  their 

death  ImmediAtely 

on  his  own. 

1 

Answer  from  Rome 

about  Antipater. 

Herod  attempts  sui- 
cide. 
Last  attempt  of  An- 

tipater ;       Herod 

onlers  his  death. 

Makes  a  new  wllL 

Apr.X 

Hbbod  dies  at  Jb- 
siCHO,  five    days 
after  the  execution 
ofAnUpater,mh\s 
70th  year. 

2 

The  prisoners  in  the 
free. 

Ahchslaus  is  greeted 

1 

as  King. 

' 

Funeral  of  Herod. 

9 

1 

in  the  Temple. 

10 

Riot  and  massacre 

Pass- 

in the  Temple. 

over. 

Archelans  goes   to 

Joseph   and   Mary 

Csesarea,  has  an  in- 

return from  Egypt,! 

terview  with  Varus, 

with    Jesus,   and  j 

and  sails  for  Rome, 

turn  aside  to  Na-  J 

whither      Hbsod 

zareth  in  Galilee.    | 

Antipa.'J  follows. 

i 
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INDEX. 


ANATHEMA 


"Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa," 

571- 

Abilene,  at  the  time  of  Herod, 
62. 

Abtaleon.  Jewish  rabbi,  59. 

Aceldama,  276. 

Acetum,  281. 

Achaia,  Its  contributions  for 
the  poor  in  Jerusalem,  419. 
Mission  of  Timothy  and 
Erastus  to,  430,  ^}i. 

Achaicus,  with  others,  car- 
ries the  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, 4ih  434. 

Acrocorinthus,  the,  409. 

Actiimi,  battle  of,  60. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  a 
complete  apostolic  history, 
J20,  Its  real  purpose,  520. 
Break  between  it  and  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, no. 

,  chronology  of  the,  J55- 

360.  Conclusions  of  the, 
49J.  Written  by  St.  Luke, 
582,  60J.  Its  contents, 
60;,  604.  Time  and  place 
at  which  it  was  written, 

604.  605.    Its  genuineness, 

605.  Subj<>ct  of  the  second 
part  of  the,  340,  341.  Its 
relation  to  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  341. 

Adasa,  battle  of,  26. 

Adramyttium,  port  of,  476. 

Adria,  sea  of,  482. 

Adultery,  Christ's  answer 
when  appealed  to  in  the 
case  of  the  woman  taken 
in.  244. 

^lia  Capitolina,  name  be- 
stowed upon  new  city  of 
Jerusalem,  no. 

,  bishop  of,  mention  of, 

III. 

JEnon,  182. 

Agabus,  predicts  a  famine, 
368.  Prophecies  of,  456, 
457- 

Agora  of  Athens,  Paul's  dis- 
courses in  the,  403. 

,  situation  of  the,  404. 


Agrippa,  Herod's  friendship 
with.  64. 

,  name     of,    introduced 

into  family  of  Aristobulus, 
64.  His  connection  with 
the  Temple,  66.  Joined  by 
Herod,  67. 

* ,    king,"  grandson   of 

Herod,  76. 

,  St.  Paul's  defence  be- 
fore, 348,  472,  474.  St. 
Paul's  mode  of  addressing 
him,  349. 

(see  Herod  Agrippa). 

'Ain  et-Tabigah,  231. 

'Ain  Yakub  (see  Well,  Ja- 
cob's). 

Akiba,  rabbi,  armour-bearer 
to  Bar-Cocheba,  109. 

Albinus,  procurator  of  Ju- 
dsBa,  98.  His  character 
and  policy,  98. 

Alcimus,  high-priest,  courts 
Demetrius,  26.  Death  of, 
28. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, pilgrimage  of,  in. 

,  his  conduct  towards  the 

Jews,  118.  His  desire  for 
catholicity  of  worship,  119. 

,  leader  ofa6ect,5i8,522. 

,  put   forward    by   the 

Jews  in  the  riot  at  Ephesus, 

4J9- 

,  son  of  Aristobulus  II., 

prisoner  of  Pompey,  50. 
Besieged  by  Qablnins,  50. 
again  revolts,  51.     Killed, 

,  son  of  Herod,  education 

of,  64.  Herod's  jealousy 
of,  67.    Death  of,  68. 

,  son  of  Simon,  277. 

,  the  brass-founder,  528, 

529. 

the  Great,  interview  of, 

with  Zaddua,  ;,  4.  Death 
of,  4.  His  place  in  sacred 
history,  5,  6. 

Balas,  his  claim  to  the 

crown  of  Syria.  28.  No- 
minates Jonathan  to  the 
high-priesthood,  28.  Mar- 
ries Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  29. 


Alexander  Jannaeud,  wars  of, 
46.    Death  of.  47. 

,  Tiberius,  procurator  of 

Judaea,  96. 

Alexandra,  wife  of  Alexander 
Jannseus,  47. 

,  daughter  of  Hyrcanns, 

53.  Her  appeals  to  Cleo- 
patra, 60.    Death  of,  62. 

Alexandria,  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in,  under  Caligula,  87, 
88.  Jews  in,  118,  119. 
Their  share  In  literature, 
120.  Literary  school  at, 
120. 

Alexandrian  party  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  the,  435. 
446. 

Alexandrians  and  Cyrenians 
representing  the  Jews  of 
Africa,  331. 

Almond  pool,  the,  lof. 

Alphaeus  or  Clopas,  161. 

,  father  of  Matthew,  575, 

576. 

,  James  described  as  the 

son  of,  237. 

Alypius  of  Antioch,  in. 

Ambivius,  M.,  procurator  of 
Juda^84. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  nar- 
rative of,  112. 

Ananel,  high-priest  under 
Her<xi,  60. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the 
story  of,  ^27,  328. 

Ananias  sent  to  rescue  Ju- 
daea, 46. 

— — ,  his  mission,  351,  352. 

,  high-priest,  Paul  before, 

462,463.  Comes  to  Oaesarasa 
to  accuse  Paul  before  Felix, 
465. 

Ananus,  high-priest,  takes  the 
lead  in  the  defence  of  Jeru- 
salem against  the  Romans, 

lOI. 

,  persecution  by,  al- 
lusion to  the  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  507. 

(see  AnnasY 

Anastasis.  churcn  of  the,  iii. 

Anata,  286. 

Anathema,  occurs  frequently 
in  the  ancient  canons,  551. 
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Ancyra,  city  of,  ioj. 
Andrew,  follows  Christy  175. 

Commanded  by  Cbrist  to 

let   down   his   nets,    198. 

Final    call    of,    198,    199. 

Affection  of,  219. 

,  St,  561,  562. 

Andromacbas,  murder  of,  4. 
Andronicus,  bribed  by  Me- 

nelans,  11.    Put  to  death, 

II. 

,  452. 

Angel,     an,     delivers     the 

apostles  from  prison,  328. 

« of  the  church,"  IJ4. 

——,  vision  of  an,  at  the  se- 
pulchre, 29?. 
Angels,   at    the   Ascension, 

predict  the  Second  Coming 

of  the  Lord,  joo. 
,  ministry  of,  to  Jeans, 

,  the  two,  sitting  in  the 

sepulchre,  205. 

Aniki  (see  Asinai). 

Anna,  daughter  of  Pbanuel, 
gives  thanks  for  the  advent 
of  Christ,  157. 

Annas,  Christ  in  the  house 
of,  269. 

,  high-priest,  84. 

—  or  Ananus,  high-priest, 
98.  His  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  98. 

,  high-priest  at  the  time 

of  John  the  Baptist's  ap- 
pearance, 167. 

,  the  high-priest,  Peter 

and  John  before,  J26. 

Annius  Ruftis,  procurator  of 
Judaea,  &4. 

Annunciation,  date  of  the, 
152. 

Anointing  of  Christ,  222, 224. 

Anthony  (see  Mark). 

Antichrist,  mystery  of,  520. 

Antigonus  of  Socho,  142. 

Socho,  founder  of  new 

„ue,  7.  Writer  of 
^ishno,  7.  Palestuae 
governed  by,  7. 

,  son  of  Aristobulus  II., 

prisoner  of  Pompey,  50. 
Escapes,  51.  Repulsed  by 
Herod,  52,  5J.  Marches 
upon  Jerusalem,  5J.'  No- 
minal sovereignty  of,  53. 
Besieges  Massada,  Sh  54* 
Put  to  death,  54. 

,  son  of  John  Hyrcanus, 

J4.    Slain.  45. 

Antioch,  becomes  a  centre  of 
the  Christian  church,  121. 
First  Gentile  church  formed 
at.  and  name  of  Christian 
first  heard  at,  365.  The 
Gospel  preached  to  the 
Greeks  at,  j66.  Its  situa- 
tion, ^65.  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas at,  367,  J75.  J76. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  driven 
from,  ^79.  Return  to,  ;8o. 
Return  again  to,  i86.    The 


church  at,  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaks  to,  371.  Christiana 
of  send  relief  to  Judaea  at 
the  time  of  the  famine,  j68. 

Antiocbus  Epiphanes,  2. 

,  king   of  Commagene, 

94. 

III.,  the  Great,  his  war 

with  Ptolemy  IV.,  o.  Be- 
comes master  of  Coelesyria 
and  Palestine,  10. 

— -  IV.  Ephiphanes,  acces- 
cession  and  character  of, 
10.  His  campaigns  against 
Egy^t,  12.  Takes  Jeru- 
salem, 12.  His  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews,  12-14. 
His  death,  15.  Resistance 
of  the  Jews  to,  20-24. 

V.  Eupator,  succeeds  bis 

father,  24.    Dies,  25. 

VI.  Theos,  JO. 

VII.    Sidetes,     defeats 

Tryphon,  32.  Besieges 
Jerusalem,  33.  His  mo- 
deration, J4. 

Antipas  banished  to  Gaul,  91. 

Antipater,  his  war  against 
Aristobulus  II.,  47,  48. 
Appears    before    Pompey, 

SI.  Governs  Judaea,  50. 
ade  procurator,  51.  Poi- 
soned, 52. 

,   son    of    Herod,    his 

'  enmity  towards  his  bro- 
there,  67,  68.  Conspires 
agsdnst  the  life  of  his  father, 
68.  Brought  to  trial,  69. 
Death  of,  70. 

,  son  of  Salome,  pleads 

the  cause  of  Antipas,  79. 

Antonia  (see  Baris). 

,  burnt  at  the  time  of 

Cestius  G  alius,  100. 

,  the,  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 107. 

Apelles  comes  to  Hattathias, 
20. 

Apio  heads  a  Greek  depnta- 
tation,  88. 

Apocalypse,  date  of  the.  545. 

Apocalypsis,  meaning  of  the 
word,  61  J. 

Apocrypha,  the,  127. 

ApoUonius,  govemorof  Ccele- 
sy  ria,  I  f .  Sent  to  massacre 
the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, 12,  I  J.  Defeated 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  2I. 
Fights  against  Jonathan, 
29. 

Apollos  of  Alexandria,  i2t. 

and  the  Twelve  Disci- 
ples who  knew  only  the 
baptism  of  John,  427.  428. 

,  bis  concord  with  Paul 

in  the  reproofs  addressed  to 
the  Corinthians,  4ih  His 
teaching,  4?  5,  476. 

Apostacy,  the  Great,  men- 
tioned hy  St.  Paul  in  his 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonlans,  520. 


Apostles,  Twelve,  choice  of 
the,  215,  218.  Character 
of  their  office,  218.  Their 
personal  qualifications,  219. 
Lists  of  the,  219.  Number 
of,  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  218, 
219.  Its  symbolical  mean- 
ing. 218.  Attend  Christ 
in  his  second  circuit  of 
Galilee,  224.  Sent  forth 
on  their  mission,  226. 
Their  success,  226.  Their 
solemn  profession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ,  229.  Their 
failure  in  healing  a  case  of 
demoniacal  possession,  234. 
Contest  amongst  them  for 

Erecedence,  255-  Disbe- 
eve  the  news  of  the  first 
appearance  of  Christ  after 
the  resurrection,  29},  294. 

,  the  assembled,  Cbnst's 

appearance  to,  296.  His 
second  appearance  to  them 
with  Thomas,  296,  297. 
His  thuxl  appearance  to 
them,  297.  Not  separated 
from  the  other  disciples, 
2o8.  Admonished  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  prepare  the 
written  records  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  joQ.  Miracles 
of  the,  528.  Their  impri- 
sonment and  deliverance, 
328.  Before  the  Sanhedrim, 
328.  Scourged,  329.  Con- 
tinue to  teach  and  preach 
Jesus,  329. 

Appii  Forum,  the  Christians 
meet  Panl  at,  490. 

Aquila  of  Pontus,  121. 

and  Priscilla,  St.  Paul 

takes  up  his  abode  with, 
410,411.  They  incur  the 
risk  of  martyrdom,  411. 
Sail  with  St.  Paul  from 
Cenchrese,  417.  Remain 
at  Ephesus,  419.  Instmct 
Apollos,  427.  At  Ron*, 
452.    At  Ephesus,  518. 

Arabia,  St.  Paul  retires  into, 
353. 

Archelaus,  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  76.  Named  by  Herod 
as  his  successor,  77.  Suc- 
ceeds him,  77.  Hirt  entry 
into  the  Temple,  78.  Sets 
out  for  Rome,  78.  Es- 
tablished in  his  govern- 
ment by  Augustus,  79. 
Effect  of  his  succession  on 
the  parents  of  Christ,  77, 

79.  Popular  distrust  of. 

80.  Marries  Glaphyra.  8a 
Banished  to  Vienna,  80. 

,  accession  of,  159.  De- 
position of,  167. 

Arcbippns.  Epistle  addressed 
to  Philemon  jointly  with, 
499- 

Areopagus,  discourse  of  St. 
Paul  at  the,  404-407. 
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Aretas,  espouses  the  cause  of 
Hyrcanus  II.,  48. 

.  fathef-ih-Uw  of  Herod 

Antipas,  80.  Makes  war 
upon  him,  81.  Seizes  Da- 
mascus, 86. 

,  his  war  with  Herod. 

i42.  St.  Paul's  escape  from, 

Ariptseus,  12a 

Aristarcbus  seized  by  the 
Kphebiaus,  4^9. 

of  the   Thesftalonians 

goes  to  Troas,  4^4.  Ac- 
companies St  Paul.ou  his 
voyage  to  Rome,  476.  Fel- 
low prisoner  of  Paul  at 
Rome,  4199. 

Aristeas,  letter  of,  giving  an 
account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Septuagint,  t2$. 

Aristobiilus  I.,  «on  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  34.  Assumes 
the  title  of  king,  45. 

II.,  defeats  the  Pliarisees, 

47.  Attacked  by  Antipater 
and  Aretas,  4*7,  48.  Ofters 
bribes  to  Rome,  48.  Taken 
prisoner  by  Pompey.  49. 
Again  a  prisoner  of  Rome, 
51.    Murdered,  51. 

,  grandson  of  Aristobu- 

lus  II.,  53.    Death  of,  60. 

,  son  of  Herod,  education 

of,  64.  Herod's  jealousy 
of,  67,    Death  of,  68. 

,  writings  of,  120. 

Ark  in  the  Synagogue,  ijj. 

Armenia,  Jews  in,  118. 

Artapanus,  120. 

Artemis,  temple  of,  levelled 
wiih  the  ground  through 
the  agency  of  St.  John  560, 
(see  Diana}. 

Ascension,  Mount  of  the,  284, 
285. 

— ,  the,  299,  joo. 

Asceticism,  Paul's  argument 
against,  498.  Opposition 
ID,  5W,  52  <. 

Ashdod  {see  Azotus). 

Asia,  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions forbidden  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in,  ^92,  19  j. 
Diffusion  of  the  Gospel  In, 
429. 

Minor,  St.  Paul  in,  J91, 

392.    Heresy  in,  519. 

Asiarchs,  the,  4^9. 

Aiiinui  and  Anilai,  revolt  of, 
90. 

Asmonsean  dynasty,  28,  29. 

family,   table  of  the, 

42. 

bouse,  last  ruler  of  the, 

5J.  54- 
kintcdom  established  by 

Arist«»bulus,  $$, 

monardiy  lounded.  45. 

princes.  20. 

Asmonaeans,  cruelty  of  Herod 

towards  the,  59. 


Ass,  the,  fetched  for  Christ 
by  the  disciples,  255. 

Assldaeans,  the  sect  of,  20,21. 

Astarte,  temple  erected  at 
Jerusalem  to,  no. 

Athenseus;  his  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  ih 

Athenians,  cbamcter  of  the 

Athenobius,  ji. 
Athens,  Paul  at,  402. 

,  plan  of,  405. 

,  the  sermon  at,  405. 

,  converts  at,  408. 

Attalia,  port  of.   Paul  and 

Barnabas  at,  j8o. 
Augustus,  title  of,  6;. 
,  Herod's  sons  brought 

before,  67 ;  his  celebrated 

saying    about  Herod,  no. 

Herod's    legacy    to,     77. 

Death  of,  84. 

,  census  made  by,  i|5, 

Auranitis  (see  Ituraea). 
Azarlas  defeated  by  Gorglas, 

24. 
Azotus  (Ashdod),  Philip  at» 

B 

Babylon,  first  Epistle  of  Peter 
written  from,  5? 8.  Jews 
at,  5;  8.  Jews  of  the  dis- 
persion at,  118. 

Bacchides,  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabeeus,  22.  Sent  to 
support  Aicinus,  26.  De- 
feats Judas,  21.  Attacks 
Jonathan,  27.  Fortifies  Je- 
richo. 28.  Makes  peace 
with  Jonathan,  28. 

Bugoses,  Persian  satrap,  |. 

Baptism  of  John,  whether  a 
new  institution,  168.  Ac- 
cepted by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  169. 

of  the   Proselytes   of 

Righteousness,  m. 

,  origin  of,  1 2 J.  Com- 
manded by  Christ,  298. 

Barabbas,  his  release  demand- 
ed by  the  people  instead  of 
that  of  Christ,  27  j,  274. 

Baradffius,  Jacob,  bishop  of 
Edessa,  570, 

BarCocheba,  leader  of  the 
Jews  under  Hadrian,  109. 
Coins  of,  no. 

Baris,  tower  of,  J4. 

— — ,  fortress  of  the,  63. 

Bar-Jesos  (see  Klymas). 

Barnabas  of  Cypms,  121. 
Self-sacrifice  of,  }27.  Brings 
Saul  to  the  Apostles,  S54- 
Sent  to  Antiuch,  j6o. 
Seeks  out  Sdul  at  Tarsus, 
i66.  With  Saul  at  An- 
tioch,  167.  Whether  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  deliverance  of  Peter 
from  prison,  367,  j68.  His 


mission  to  Jerusalem,  j68. 
Separated  with  Saul  for 
the  mission  to  the  Gentiles, 
i7i.  One  of  the  Apostlea. 
271.  His  first  missionary 
journey  with  Paul,  372  (see 
Paul).  Considered  by  tha 
people  at  Lystra  to  be 
Jove,  380.  His  return 
journey  with  Paul,  380, 
i8i.  Separates  from  P^ul, 
and  goes  with  John  Mark  to 
Qyprus.  {89.  An  Apostle, 
578.  His  character  and 
labours,  579.     EpUtle  of, 

«  579- 

Barsabas,  proposed  with 
Matthias  as  an  Apostle, 
322. 

Bartholomew,  call  of,  175, 
176.  His  confession  of 
Christ,  176.  Supp(»ed  t<> 
be  the  Nathanael  of  Su 
John,  219,  57;. 

Baruch,  Book  of,  129. 

Barzaphem^s,  Parthian  com- 
mander, 5i. 

Bashan,  under  Herod,  62. 

Basilica,  the,  erected  on  the 
spot  where  the  cross  is  said 
to  have  been  found,  11 1. 

Batansea,  under  Herod,  62. 

Baten  el  Hawa,  286. 

Bath  and  cradle  of  Jesus, 
92. 

Bath-col,  the,  170.  Heard 
by  Saul,  348. 

Batlanim,  oflBce  of  the,  134.  • 

Beatitudes,  Mount  0^  the. 
2n. 

*'  Beautiful "  gate,  mirade  at 
the.  326. 

Belt-lahml,  town  of,  165. 

Bel  and  the  Dra|^n,  129, 130. 

Bema,  the,  99,  275. 

Benedictus,  the,  153. 

"  Berea,"  camp  at,  27. 

Berenice,  married  to  Aristo- 
bulus,  son  of  Herod,  67. 

,  sister  of  Herod  Agrip- 

Pa  II.,  95. 

,  (Tripoli),  Jews  at,  120. 

Bemice,  sister  of  Agrlppa. 
472. 

Beroea,  noblemitidedness  of 
the  Jews  at,  401,  402. 

Bethabara,  place  of  Christ's 
baptism,  182. 

Bethany,  the  family  at,  248, 
249.  Situation  of,  249. 
Meaning  of  the  name,  249. 
The  Sabbath  spent  at,  251. 
Feast  at,  date  of,  2bj. 
Christ  leads  his  disdpleb 
to.  28$.  The  Apostles  led 
by  Christ  before  His  ascen- 
sion to,  JOO.  (S«e  Betha- 
baia.) 

Bethel,  fortified  by  Bacchides. 
28. 

Bether,  fortress  of,  defended 
by  the  Jews,  110. 
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Bethesda,  miracle  at  tbe  pool 
of,  206, 107. 

Beth-honm.  fortified  by  Bac- 
cbides,  28. 

Bethlehem,  acoonnt  of,  164. 
Birth  of  Christ  at,  155. 
Maencre  of  the  babes  in. 
6a, 'JO.  Present  church  of, 
164. 

Bethlehem^ndah  (xee  Beth- 
leliem,  aoooimt  of). 

Bethphage,  site  of,  a55>  Mean- 
ing of  the  name,  255,  25*7. 

Bethsaida,  position  of,  175. 
Jeans  repeats  the  doom  of 
woe  upon,  24).  Site  of 
(seeCapemanm). 

Bethanra,  town  of,  22 ;  forti- 
fied by  Judas  Maccabaens, 
2  J.  Besieged  by  Antiochus 

v..  24. 

Bezetha,  suburb  of,  92. 

BIr-el-Yak&b  (Bee  Well,  Ja- 
cob's). 

Blr  es-Samariyeh  (see  Well, 
Jacob's). 

Birket  Israil,  lo^  Con- 
sidered to  be  the  modem 
representative  of  Bethesda, 
206. 

Bishop,  St.  James's  position 
equivalent  to  that  of,  567. 

Bithynia,  St.  Paul  forbidden 
to  enter,  392,  3^3. 

Boanerges,  surname  of  James 
and  John,  219.  The  name, 
556.  56?. 

Bread,  unleavened,  day  of, 
26?,  264. 

Bk«thren  of  the  Lord,  2j6, 
2J7. 

Britain,  the  evangelization 
o^  527. 

Barrus,  prefect  of  the  Prttto- 
rian  Guard,  Paul  delivered 
up  to,  491.  Death  of,  497. 


Cubbala.  the,  518. 

Cabi,  made  high-prl<>st,  98. 

Ceesar,  assisted  by  Antipater, 
51.    Julius,  death  of.  52. 

,  Pauls  appeal  to,  471. 

— ,  the  dues  of.  258,  259. 

,  the  Gospel  known  in 

the  household  of  the,  502. 

Cffisarea,  city  of,  64,  Mas- 
sacre of  Jews  by  Felix  at, 
07.  Paul  at,  456.  Tumult 
between  the  Jews  and  the 
Syriap  Greeks  at,  467.  Phi- 
lip at,  ?;8.  Phillp^s  minis- 
tiy  at,  585,  586. 

GaesarearPhilippi,  city  of,  64. 
Built  by  Herod  Philip,  83. 
Christ  at,  2)1. 

Caiaphas,  Christ  sent  to,  269. 
Interrogates  Christ,  271. 
ICgh-prlest  at  the  time  of 
John  the  Baptist's  appear- 


ance, 167.  Houne  of,  con- 
sultation of  the  Jews  in 
the,  262. 

Caiaphas,  Joseph,  high-priest, 
84.    Deposed,  86. 

,    the    hifi^-priest,    his 

argument  for  Christ's 
death,-  250. 

,  the  high-priest,  Peter 

and  John  before,  326. 

Oallgula,  his  favour  towards 
Herod  Agrippa,  82.  Ban- 
ishes Pilate,  86.  His  con- 
flict with  Judaism.  86,  87. 
His  interview  with  the 
Jews,  89,  90.  His  death, 
Judffia  under  («eeJu- 


dsa' 


0- 

Gallirhoe,  baths  of,  69. 
Calvary,  277. 
Cana,  marriage  feast  at,  176. 

Miracle  at,  177-1 79.  Second 

visit  of  Christ  to,  191, 192. 

Site  of,  176. 
Canaan,  woman  of  (see  Syro- 

Pbcenlcian). 
Candaoe,  queen  of  Ethiopia, 

Canon  of  Old  Testament, 
when  closed,  j,  7.  Im- 
portance of  Antiochlan 
persecution  in  fixing  the, 
59.  The  Hebrew,  commen- 
taries upon,  124. 

Capernaum,  Jesus  appears  at, 
196.  Jesus  repeats  the 
doom  of  woe  upon,  24}. 
Marked  out  by  prophecy 
as  the  chief  scene  of  the 
Messiah's  ministry,  191. 
Return  of  Jesus  to,  204. 
Siteof  180, 181,211. 

Capharsalama,  JSlcanor  de- 
feated at,  26. 

Cappadocla,  Jews  of,  118. 

Carpus.  St.  Paul  leaves  his 
books  with,  520. 

Carthage.  Council  of,  ratifies 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 594. 

Cassius,  governor  of  Syria,  92. 

•'  Castor  and  ^ollux,"  the  ship 
In  which  Paul  embarked 
from  Malta,  489. 

Cenchrese,  harbour  of,  409. 
P)iursvowat,4i8.  Church 
at.  418. 

Cendebeus,  j|. 

Census  made  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  (see  Cy- 
renius). 

Centurion,  confession  of  the, 
282.  Servant  of  the,  healed, 

221. 

Cephas,  faction  of,  in  the  Co- 
rinthian Church,  446  (see 
Peter). 

Gestius  Oallas,  prefect  of 
Syria,  524. 

Cestrus,  tbe  river,  374. 

Ch&bdr,  1J9. 

Chagigah,  the,  272,  288. 


Charismata,  the,  1J5. 

Charoseth.  the,  287. 

Cbasidim,  20,  21  (see  Assi- 
deans). 

Chazzftn,  ofllce  of  the,  i;4. 

Chelchias,  sent  to  rescue  Ju- 
dfea,  46. 

Children,  Song  of  the  Three, 
129,  I  JO. 

Chiliastic  period  of  Apoca- 
lyptic interpretation.  617. 

Chloe.  those  of  the  house  of, 
who  bring  bad  news  of  the 
state  of  the  Corinthian 
Church,  4J2. 

Chonae  (M8  Coloesae.) 

Chorazin,  Jesus  repeats  the 
doom  of  woe  upon,  245. 
Site  of  (see  Capernaum). 

Christ,  bearing  of  Herod's 
acts  and  character  on  the 
coming  of,  70, 71.  Era  of 
birth  of,  70.  Sent  before 
Herod  Antipater,  81.  An- 
tagonism of  His  preaching 
to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees,  i  j8, 140.  Birth 
of,  159.  Proclaimed  to 
the  shepherds,  155,  if6. 
Brought  to  the  Temple 
and  circumcised,  156.  Car- 
ried into  Kgypt.  159. 
Brou^t  to  Nazareth.  159. 
His  childhood  and  youth, 
itr9, 160.  Goes  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  keep  the  Passover, 
160.  Found  in  the  Temple, 
160.  Teaches  in  the  Syn- 
gogne  at  Nazareth,  160. 
His  abode  at  Nazareth  till 
Histbirtieth  year.  161.  His 
outer  and  inner  life  during 
this  period,  161, 162.  Bap- 
tism of,  169,  170;  place  of 
the,  182.  Proclaimed  the 
son  of  God,  170.  His 
temptation  in  the  wil- 
derness. 171 -17  J.  Re- 
semblance between  the 
forty  days  spent  by  Him  in 
the  wilderness,  and  the 
forty  days  spent  by  Kli  jah 
at  Horeb,  and  Iflftses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  1 71.  Ministry 
of  angels  to,  17?.  At  the 
marriage  feast,  176.  177. 
His  relations  with  Mary, 
177.  His  first  miracle, 
177-179.  Conclusion  of 
the  more  private  opening 
of  His  ministry,  180.  His 
short  abode  at  Capernaum. 
180.  181.  Beginning  of 
His  ministry  at  Jerusalem 
at  the  Passover,  1 84  ;  pu- 
rifies the  Temple,  185.  His 
Srediction  concerning  the 
;mple  of  His  body,  186. 
His  converts  at  the  Pass- 
over, 186,  187.  His  reserve 
in  trusting  them,  187. 
Leaves  Jerusalem  for  the 
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country  of  JndsBa,  and  ga- 
thers converts  who  are 
baptized  by  His  disciples* 
187.  Retires  to  Galilee, 
189.  His  disciples  at  Sy- 
char,  190.  His  reception  in 
Galilee,  190.  His  reflection 
at  Nazareth,  100,  191, 19$, 
J06.  Date  of  H18  puDlic  mi- 
nistry in  Galilee,  191.  His 
second  visit  to  Cana,  191. 
His  second  Galilean  mi- 
racle, 191, 192.  Proclaims 
the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  at  hand.  195.  Teaches 
in  the  synagogues,  195. 
Proclaims  Himuelf  as  the 
Messiah,  196.  His  final 
call  to  Andrew  and  Peter, 
James  and  John,  198. 
Healing  of  the  demoniac, 
199*201 .  Healing  of  Peter's 
wife's  mother,  201.  His 
first  circuit  through  Gali- 
lee, 202.  Cure  of  leprosy, 
202.  2oj.  Retnms  to  Ca- 
pernaum, 204.  Cures  the 
paralytic,  204*  Claims  the 
divine  prerogative  of  for- 
giving sin,  204.  Performs 
.various miracles, 205.  Goes 
up  to  Jerusalem,  205. 
Heals  the  cripple  at  Beth- 
esda,  206,  20').  His  first 
great  doctrinal  discourse, 
207-209.  Asserts  His  su- 
premacy over  the  Sabbath, 
207,  208.  Claims  His  di- 
vinity, 207,  208.  Scene  of 
His  ministry,  209, 210;  its 
duration,  210,  211.  The 
plots  against  His  life,  209. 
Second  period  of  His  mi- 
nistry In  Galilee,  nj.  De-. 
fends  His  disciples  for 
plucking  com  on  the  Sab- 
bath, 21;,  214.  He  lis  the 
man  with  the  withered 
hand,  214.  Plot  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Herodlans 
against  Him,  214.  215- 
Retires  to  the  shore  of  the 
Galilean  lake.  215.  His 
miracles  there,  215.  His 
preparations  for  organising 
the  Christian  Church,  215. 
His  choice  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  215,  218.  His 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  219- 
221.  Heals  the  servant  of 
the  centurion,  22 1.  Re- 
stores tbe  life  of  the  son  of 
the  widow  of  Nain,  221. 
His  message  to  John  the 
Baptist  in  prison,  221.  His 
testimony  to  John,  222. 
Reveals  Himself  as  a 
Judge,  222.  Anolhted,  222- 
224.  Makes  His  second 
circuit  of  Galilee,  224.  His 
controversy  with  the  Pha- 
risees,   224.      Heals    the 


blind  and  dumb  demoniac, 
224.  The  visit  of  His 
Mother  and  brethren,  224. 
His  parables,  224.  Stills 
the  storm,  225.  Heals  the 
man  possessed  of  a  legion 
of  devils,  225.  His  second 
rejection  at  Nazareth,  226. 
His  third  drcoit  of  Galilee, 
226.  Retires  to  a  lonely 
spot  on  tbe  lake,  227.  His 
first  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fi^es.  227.  Its  effect 
on  the  Galileans,  228.  The 
Galileans  wish  to  make 
Him  King,  228.  Walks 
upon  the  water,  228.  His 
controversy,  in  which  the 
people  desire  a  new  sign, 
229.  Watched  by  emis- 
saries from  Jerusalem.  229. 
Retires  to  Phoenicia  and 
the  Decapolis.  230.  Heals 
the  deaf  and  diunb,  2jo. 
His  second  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  2]o.  His 
encounter  with  the  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees.  and  Qero- 
dlans,  2;o,  2ii.  Ascends 
.tb«  Jordan  to  Caesarea- 
Phtlippi,  231.  Demands 
full  confession  of  faith 
from  the  disciples,  232. 
The  "chief  corner-stone" 
of  the  church,  232.  Reveals 
to  the  disciples  the  mystery 
of  His  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, 23  J.  His  transfigura- 
tion. Hit  234.  Renewed 
prediction  of  His  passion, 
234.  His  last  return  to 
Capernaum,  2)4.  Sets  a 
little  child  in  the  midst  of 
the  Apostles,  235.  His 
ensuing  discourse,  23$.  His 
final  departure  from  Gali- 
lee, 235.  Challenged  by 
His  brethren  to  show  Him- 
self in  Judsea,  242.  His 
Journey  through  Samaria 
and  T^ectiou  there,  242. 
Expectation  concerning, 
24?.  Appears  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  teaching  in 
the  Temple,  241,244.  Pro- 
claims Himself  the  Giver 
of  the  water  of  life,  244. 
The  attempt  to  arrest  Him, 

244.  His  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery,  244.  Another 
controversy  with  the  Pha- 
risees, 245.  The  witness 
to,  24$.  Attempt  to  stone 
Him.  245.  Heals  the  man 
blind  from  his  birth,  245, 
246.  Declares  Himself 
the  Light  of  the  World, 

245.  Represents  Him- 
self as  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, 247.  At  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication,  247.    Jews 


ai^in  attempt  to  stone 
Him,  247.  Retires  to  Betha- 
bara,  247.  Raises  Lazarus 
from  the  dead,  248. 249.  In 
the  home  at  Bethany,  248, 

249.  Council  held  concern- 
ing, 250.  Withdraws  to 
£pbraim,  25a  His  return 
towards  Jerusalem,  250. 
His  denunciation  of  Herod, 

250.  His  pr(^ea8  through 
■  Peraea,  250,  251.     Warns 

His  disciples  for  the  third 
time  of  His  passion,  death, 
and  resurrection,  251.  Re- 
crosses  the  Jordan  to  Jeri- 
cho, 251.  Heals  the  two 
blind  men,  251.  Conver- 
sion of  Zacchaeus,  251. 
Spends  the  Sabbath  at 
Bethany,  251,  252.  Pre- 
pares to  present  Hunself 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, 2$$.  His  reception 
at  Jerusalem,  255,  256. 
His  character  as  king,  256. 
Returns  to  Bethany,  256. 
His  second  cleansing  of  the 
Temple,  256,  257.  The 
last  day  of  His  public 
teadiing,  258-262.  Incul- 
cates faith  and  mutual  for- 
giveness, 258.  Asks  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes 
whether  the  baptism  of 
John  was  from  heaven  or 
of  man,  258.  His  parables 
concerning  their  rejection 
of  Him.  258.  Devices  to 
entrap  Him,  258.  259.  An- 
swers the  Sadducees  con- 
cerning the  Resurrection, 
259.  His  great  command- 
ment, 259,  26a  Questions 
the  Pharisees,  260.  His 
denunciation  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.  260,  261. 
His  lamentation  over  Je- 
rusalem, 261.  His  praise 
of  the  poor  widow,  261. 
His  final  departure  finom 
the  Tenmle,  261.  His  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  262.  TeUs 
His  disciples  the  time  of 
His  betrayal,  263.  Eats 
the  Paschal  Supper  with 
them,  264-266.  Washes 
the  feet  of  the  disciples, 
266.  Reveals  the  treachery 
of  Judas,  266.  Announces 
that  His  hour  is  come,  266. 
His  commandment  that 
they  should  love  one  an- 
other. 266.  His  prediction 
about  Peter,  266, 267.  Ap- 
points to  meet  the  disciples 
in  Galilee  after  I&s  resur- 
rection, 267.  His  last  dis- 
course and  intercessory 
prayer,  267.    Goes  out  to 
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the  Mount  of  Olives.  267. 
His  agony  in  the  garden, 
267,  268.  SnrretKiers  Him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the 
officers  sent  to  take  Him, 
269.  In  the  house  of  Annas, 
269.  Sent  to  Caiapbas,  269. 
Interrogated  by  Him,  271. 
Arraigned  before  the  San- 
hedrim, 271.  His  demean- 
our throughout  His  trials, 
270,271.  Avows  Himself 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 

271.  Brought  before  Pilate, 

272,  271.  Sent  by  Him 
to  Herod  Antipas,  27}. 
Yielded  up  by  Pilate  to 
the  people,  274.  Handed 
over  to  the  Roman  suldiers, 
274.  Pilate's  last  effort  to 
save  Him,  274,  275.  Sen- 
tence pronounced  upon 
Him  by  Pilate,  27;.  His 
crucifixion  (see  Crucifix- 
ion). His  sayings  firom 
the  cross,  278-281.  Con- 
fides His  mother  to  John, 
280.  Portents  following 
His  death,  281, 282.  Found 
already  dead,  282.  His 
hide  pierced,  282.  Tes- 
timony of  St.  John,  282, 
28J.  Care  of  PiUite  to 
itsoertain  the  tnith  of  His 
Heath,  28^.  His  burial,  28; . 
His  first  appearance  after 
the  resurrection,  29?.  His 
rjeoond  appearance,  295.  His 
third  appearance,  29  5.  His 
fourth  appearance.  295, 296. 
His  fifth  appearance,  296. 
His  sixth  appearance,  296, 
297.  His  seventh  appear- 
ance, 297.  His  command 
to  Peter  and  prediction  of 
his  martyrdom,  297.  His 
eighth  appearance,  to  the 
great  body  of  His  disciples, 
297,  298.  His  commission 
to  them,  298.  His  ninth 
appearance,  298.  His  last 
interview  with  theApostles 
and  His  ascension,  298- 
300.  The  prophecy  of 
His  second  coming^  300. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem completes  the  first 
advent  of,  547.  Prophe- 
cies of,  547,  548.  The 
epoch  of  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem the  type  of  His 
second  coming.  550.  Ac- 
count of  His  resurrection 
(see  Resurrection).  First 
disciples  of,  174.  Genea- 
logy of,  162,  i6j.  Date  of 
His  birth,  i6j,  164.  Life 
of,  chronology  of,  }oi. 
Titles  of,  given  by  John 
the  Baptist  174;  by  Na- 
thanael,  176. 

Christi,  Spina  (see  Rhamnus). 
Christiau   Church,   prepara- 


tions for  oiganizing  the, 
215.  Name  of,  first  heard 
at  Antioch,  ^6$,  367. 
Christianity,  corruptions  of, 
519,  520.  Establishment 
of,  at  the  epoch  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  545-550. 

in  Europe,  date  of  its 

introduction,  |88.  Infiu- 
ence  of  the  dispersion  on 
the  promulgation  of,  t2i. 
Proselytlsm  of  the  Pha- 
risees paving  the  way  for 
the  diffusion  of,  141. 

Christians  depart  from  Jeru- 
salem before  the  siege,  103. 
Persecuted  by  Nero,  524. 
First  general  persecuiion 
of  the,  525.  Persecution 
of  the,  by  Annas,  98. 

,  Asiatic,  desertion  of  the„ 

528. 

Chronological  Tables  of  New 
Testament  History,  620- 
651. 

Chrysoslom,  writings  of,  con- 
cerning Paul's  journey  to 
Spain,  527. 

Church,  Alexandrine,  119. 

,  Christian,  acting  as  a 

court  of  arbitration,  i}6. 
Beginning  of  the,  175. 
Beginning  of  positive  in- 
stitutions in  the,  329,  510. 
general  persecution  of  the, 
Ji6.  Its  position  at  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  3?9. 
Worship  ot  similar  to  that 
of  the  l^nagogue,  135. 

,  establishment  of  the, 

of  Christ,  full  establish- 
ment of  the,  in  the  Holy 
Land,  ftc,  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  320. 
foundation  of  the,  320. 
Two  sections  of  the  primi- 
tive, 321.  The  great  body 
of  believers  first  seen  in 
public  as.  321.  Modelled 
on  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tion, 321. 

—  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
Virgin,  285. 

,  Primitive,  four  elements 

in  the  daily  life  of  the,  32c, 
state  of  the,  325.  United 
Chrifitian  prayer  in  the, 
326. 

,  moral  corruption  in  the, 

522. 

,  the  whole,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, discusses  the  great 
question  raised  by  the 
Judaiziug  spirit,  38),  384. 

,  assembly  of  the,   384. 

Decision  of  the,  384.  Its 
significance,  385.  The  As- 
sembly wrongly  called  the 
First  Council,  386. 

Churches  of  Jndsea  and  Gali- 
lee and  Samaria,  rest  and 
prosperity  of,  355. 


Cilicia,  Paul  and  SiUs  visit, 
389.  Province  of,  at  the 
time  ofSt.  Paul,  343. 

Cillcians,  mention  of  the,  in 
the  controversy  between 
Stephen  and  the  Hellenistic 
Jews,  331. 

Clauda,  island  of,  479. 

Claudia,  conversion  of,  fio; 
her  supposed  British  origin, 

Claudius,  accession  of,  91. 
His  edict  for  the  toleration 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  9?. 
His  policy  in  the  Eas^  92, 
93.  Banishes  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  96.    Death  of,  420. 

Clemens  of  Rome,  126. 

Clement  at  Rome,  his  writ- 
ings concerning  the  perse* 
cution  of  the  Christians, 
536.  Couoeming  Panl's 
Journey  to  Spain,  526,  527. 

Clementines,  the,  Sjt. 

Cleobius.  339. 

Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  120. 

Cleopas,  Christ's  appearance 
t",  295,  296. 

Cleopatra  married  to  Pto- 
lemy, 10.  Her  relations 
with  Herod,  60. 

Cloisters  of  the  Temple  of 
Herod,  73,  74. 

Clopas,4)6.    (iS'ee  Alphsus). 

Cnidus  passed  by  Paul  on  his 
voyage  to  Rome,  477. 

Ccelesyria,  the  dowry  of 
Cleopatra,  10. 

Coins  of  Simon,  40, 41. 

Collections  for  the  poor  in 
the  Christian  Church,  425, 
426. 

Colosjsse,  the  Church  at,  497. 

Colossians,  Epistle  to  the, 
written  at  Rome,  496.  Its 
contents,  497-499.  Corrup- 
tion from  Judaiso),  497.  Su- 
preme headship  of  Christ, 
498. 

Community  of  goods  in  the 
Primitive  Church,  327. 

Conception,  the  miraculous, 
152, 154. 155. 

Constantino  destroys  the 
Temple  of  Astarte  at  Jeru- 
salem, ITT. 

Converts,  the  three  thousand, 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
325. 

Coponius,  procurator  of  Ju- 
daea, 83,  84. 

Corban,  Pilate's  appropriation 
of  the,  85. 

,  the,  following  the  bap- 
tism of  proselytes,  123. 

Corbulo,  J)omitlus,  prefect 
of  Syria,  467, 470. 

Corinth,  its  importance  in  the 
history  of  Paul,  408.  The 
old  Greek  city  and  the  new 
Roman  colony,  400.  Its 
population  of  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  Jews,  409.  St. 
2   F   3 
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Paul  at,  448.  St.  Paul  at, 
after  his  first  imprison- 
ment, 5  2  J. 

Corinthian  Church,  opposi- 
tion party  to  Paul  in  the, 
446.  State  of  the,  431, 
432.  4i5. 

Corinthians,  many  of  thera 
believe  and  are  baptized, 
4H- 

,  First  Epistle  to  the,  4  J2. 

Its  date  and  place,  413. 
Contents  and  spirit  of  the, 
4i«>-438. 

— — ,  Second  H^istle  to  the, 
date  of  the,  442.  Question 
of  an  intermediate  Epistle, 
44;.  Character  and  con- 
tents of  the,  444. 

Cornelius,  conversion  of;  336, 
j38.  Mission  of  SL  Peter 
to,  363,  364. 

Costabaras,  husband  of  Salo- 
me, 62. 

Cotys,  king  of  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  94. 

Council  held  concerning 
Jesus,  250. 

,    the     First     General, 

Assembly  at  Jerusalem, 
wrongly  so-called,  386. 

Councils,  the,  135. 

Covenant',  iiew  («ee  Testa- 
ment). 

,  division  of  the  history 

of  the,  150. 

,  Old,  sacrifice  of  the,  264. 

Crassus  pillages  the  Temple, 
51- 

Crete,  connection  of  Titus 
with,  588-590.  Moral  cor- 
ruption at,  522.  Pftul  at, 
after  leaving  Rome,  516. 

Crio.  Cape  (»ee  Cnidus). 

Cripple,  healing  of  the,  at 
Bethesda,  iot>,  207. 

Crispus,  the  baptism  of,  414. 

Cross,  form  of  the,  used  in 
crudilxion,  289. 

j  St.  Andrew's  («ee  Crux 

decussata). 

,  St.  Anthony's  («e«  Crux 

commissa). 

Crucifixion,  account  of  the, 
276-281.  Manner  of  the, 
276, 277.  Place  of  the,  277 
Time  of  the,  278.  Sayings 
of  Christ  during  the,  278- 
281.  Portents  foUowmg 
tbe,  281,  282. 

,   among   the   Romans, 

manner  of,  &c.,  289,  290. 

Crux  commissa,  the,  289. 

,  decussata,  the,  289. 

.  immtKsa,  the,  289. 

Cumanus  Ventldius,  procu- 
rator of  Judaea,  96. 

Cypres,  mother  of  Herod.  52. 

Cyprus,  Barnabas  and  Saul 
at,  372,  m  Settlements 
of  Jews  in,  118. 

Cyrene,  Jews  at,  12a 


Gyreniaoa  and  Alexandrians, 
representing  the  Jeyes  of 
Africa,  331. 

Qyrenius  and  the  Censos,  164. 

(see  Quirinus). 


D. 

Dalmanutha,  230. 
Damaris,  conversion  of,  408. 
Damascus,  Jews  numerous  at, 

342. 

,  St.  Paul's  ministry  at, 

352.353. 

Daniel,  book  of,  37.  Visions 
of,  38. 

Davids  son  of,  Christ  comes 
as  the,  255. 

David  s  son,  how  is  Christ  at 
oncev  and  Lord,  260. 

Deacons,  the  seven  men 
Galled,  585>  58&i 

— — ,  appointment  of  the,  i}o. 
Their  zeal,  3}i' 

DecapoUs,  multitudes  drawn 
by  the  fame  of  Christ's 
teaching  and  miracles 
from,  202.  Under  Herod, 
62.  What  consisting  of, 
2)o. 

Dedication,  feast  of  the,  21 
(see  Feast). 

Demas,  companion  of  Paul  in 
his  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
495.    Apostacy  of,  531. 

Demetrius,  120. 

——V  leader  of  the  party  at 
Ephesus  against  the  teach- 
ing of  Pai:d,  4J8. 

,  Eucserus,  king  of  Syria, 

46. 

L,  Soter,  becomes  king, 

25.  Supports  AldO' us,  20. 
His  overtures  to  the  Jews, 
28,  29.    His  death,  29. 

Demetrius  il^  Nicator,  ac- 
cession of,  29. 

Demoniac,  healing  of  the, 
199-201. 

,  the  blind   and  diunb, 

healed,  224. 

,  the  Gadarene,  225. 

Demoniacal  possession,  ques- 
tion of,  199,  200. 

Demoniacs,  account  of,  199, 
2po.  Healing  of  many, 
201. 

Derash,  the,  135. 

Derbe,  Paul  and  Barnabas  at, 
379,  380. 

,  site  of,  379. 

Diadem,  origin  of  the,  45. 

Diana,  worship  of;  at  Ephesus, 
4i8, 4J9- 

Dicsearchia  (see  Puteoli). 

Didrachm,  the.  value  of,  234. 

Dionysiu^  the  Areopagite, 
oonvertiion  of,  408. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  firsts  174. 
Efirect  of  the  first  miracle 
upon  them,  179. 


Disciples,  the,  Christ  given 
thera  their  first  commission 
to  begin  their  work,  226. 
Their  voyage  across  tbe 
lake,  228.  Some  of  thexa 
forsake  Christ,  229.  De- 
velopment of  their  faith, 
232.  Its  full  profession, 
23a. 

^,tbree  descend  with  Jesus 

to  the  world  beneath,  234. 

,  Seventy,  sent  forth  by- 
Christ  during  His  progress 
through  Samaria,  242,  243. 

,  the,  raise  tbe  question 

at  the  Last  Supper  as  to 
which  of  tbem  should  be 
the  greatest  in  the  king- 
dom of  which  Christ  had 
spoken, 265. 

—  ,  at  the  Last  Supper,  265- 
267.  Christ  comforts  them, 
267. 

,  flee    when    Christ    is 

taken  by  the  o£Boers  of  the 
Temple.  269.  Reassemble 
after  their  dispersion,  and 
look  forward  to  the  third 
day,  on  whidi  Jesus  had 
foretold  His  resurrectioo, 
283,  284. 

,  Christ's  appearance  to 

the  great  body  of  His,  297, 
298. 

,  apostles  not  separated 

fh)m  tbe  other,  298. 

Discourse,  doctrinal,  Qirist's 
first  great,  207-209. 

Dispersion,  African,  the,  120. 

.Eastern,  Jews  of  the, 

538, 

,  origin  of  the,  117.  Ex- 
tent of  the^  xxS. 

,  restoration  of  privi- 
leges to  Jews  of  the,  67. 

,  the,  its  influence  on  tbe 

promulgation  of  Christian- 
ity, 121. 

Divinity  of  Christ  asserted 
by  Himself  in  His  first 
great  discourse,  207,  208. 

,  asserted  about  the  tri- 
bute-money. 235* 

Dor  (we  Dora). 

Dora,  city  of,  3a. 

Dorcas,  the  raising  of,  362, 
363. 

Doris,  wife  of  Herod,  67. 

Dositheus,  3?9> 

Drusilla,  sister  of  Herod 
Agrippa  il.,  95, 97- 

,  ^fe  of  Felix,  465, 467. 

Duration  of  our  Load's  mi- 
nistry, 210.  211. 

Duumviri  or  pretora,  Paal 
and  Silas  before  the,  396. 

S 

Eagle,  Golden,  affoir  of  the. 

"  Easter  Day,"  254, 292. 
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Easter  Eve,  28^ 

Eoclesia,  Christian,  the;  Its 
organization  reeembliTig 
that  of  the  qrnagogue,  114. 

Ecclesiasticus,  Book  of,  129. 

Edessa,  church  of,  571. 

,  ferine  tone  in  Chris- 
tian school  at,  ifiB. 

EgrpU  campaigns  of  Anti- 
ochus  against,  i2. 

El-'Azarlyeh  or  Lazarieb, 
249. 

Elders,  appointment  of,  as 
permanent  officers,  j8i. 

— ,  college  of,  IJ4. 

"  Eleasa,"  camp  at,  27. 

Eleazar,  a  chief  scribe,  mar- 
tyrdom  of,  14. 

— — ,  high-priest,  8, 

,  made  high-priest,  80. 

,  leads  the  seditious  party 

in  the^Temple  at  the  time 
of  Florus,  100. 

,  heads,   with   John    of 

Giscala,  a  party  in  Jerusa- 
lem, 102. 

,  son  of  Mattathias,  20. 

His  self-devotion,  24. 

Eleven,  the,  receive  the  tidings 
of  the  first  appearance  of 
Christ  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, 294.  The  specially 
appointed  witnesses  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  297, 
298. 

"EU,"  considered  by  the 
people  as  a  call  for  the 
prophet,  280. 

Eliaahib,  the  high-priest^  2. 

EUjah  appears  in  the  Trans- 
figuration, 2  j;,  214.  Christ 
afflrms  his  having  already 
come  in  the  person  of  John 
the  Baptist,  2  J4.  Prophecy 
of  his  coming.  71. 

El-Isawtyeh,  286. 

Elizabeth,  mother  of  John  the 
Baptist,  151,  152.  Visited 
by  Mary,  15J. 

El-Me^l,  224. 

Elobim,  how  construed  in 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
Pentateuchs,  126. 

Elymas,  the  sorcerer,  St. 
Paul's  Judgment  on,  37;, 

Emmanuel,  Isaiah's  prophecy 

concerning   the   birth   of, 

fulfilled,  155. 
Ebimaus,  fortified   by  Bac- 

chidest  28. 

,  the  journey  to,  295, 296. 

Engedi,    wilderness     about. 

John  the  Baptist  in  the, 

166. 
Eh-liTftzirah  (tee  Nazareth). 
Enoch,  book  of.  ?8. 
Epaphras,  fellow-prisoner  of 

Paul  at  Rome,  49$.    His 

teaching  in  Coloeste,  497. 
Epaphroditus,  bearer  of  the 

EpUtle  to  the  Fhilippians, 


496.  Whether  the  same  as 
£)>aphra8, 497.  Brings  the 
contributions  of  the  Chris- 
tians at  Philippi  to  Paul  at 
Rome,  502. 

Ephesian  church,  state  of  the, 
as  shewn  in  the  Epistles 
to  Timothy,  518,  519. 
Church  organization,  517. 
Heresies  in  the,  518. 

elders,  Paul's  discourse 

to  the,  455. 

,  Epistle  to  the,  written 

at  Kome,  496,  501,  502. 
Points  In  common  with  the 
Colossians,  501.  Its  spe- 
cial and  sublime  teaching, 
501,  502.  Question  as  to 
whether  it  was  really  writ- 
ten to  the  Ephesians,  510- 
512. 

Bphesus.  Paul  at.  427.  The 
church  of,  427.  Riot  at, 
raised  by  Demetrius,  4^8- 
441.  Paul's  labours  at 
after  leaving  Rome,  516. 
Factious  opposition  against 
Paul  at,  517.  Paul  pro- 
bably arrested  at,  528. 
Paul's  voyage  to,  418.  St. 
John  at,  559. 

,  the  centre  of  the  active 

life  of  eastern  Christendom 
after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
ruwlem,  602. 

Ephrath  (see  Bethlehem). 

Epicureans,  Paul  encountered 
by  the,  40  j. 

Epimenldes,  verses  of,  wif. 

Epistles,  the  seven  Catholic 
or  general,  6-38-61  j. 

Equites  (see  Publicans). 

Erastus,  chamberlain  of  Co- 
rinth, 449. 

,  his  mission  to  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia,  430, 4?i. 

Esdras,  first  book  of,  118. 
Second  book  of,  128. 

Essenes,  name  of  th^  144. 
Their  organization  and  doc- 
trines, 144,  145.  Their 
settlements,  145, 146.  Un- 
der Herod,  64,  71. 

Esnenism,  tendency  towards, 

17- 
Esther,  book  of,  129. 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  conversion 

of  the,  3J7,  JJ8.    Date  of 

the,  Jj8, 
Ethnarch,  title  ot  given  to 

Archelaus,  79. 
Et-Tabighah  (<ee  Capernaum, 

site  of). 
Et-Talyibeh  (see  Ephraim). 
Eubulus,  conversion  of,  f  ?o. 
Eunice,  mother  of  Timothy, 

Eupolemus,  sent  to  Rome,  26, 

120. 
Euroclyrton,  the,  479- 
Europe,  St.  Paul's  call  to,  39$, 

^94. 


Eutychus,  restored  to  life, 
4M. 

Evangelists,  inspiration  of 
the,  J 12,  jij. 

,  the  first   three,   their 

Galilean  sources  of  in- 
formation, 189,  19;,  194. 
Their  in&-piration,  194. 

,  the  four,  gospels  of,  150. 

,  the  term,  579,  580. 

Ezekiel,  tragedy  of,  120. 

"Ezra,  the  Apocalypse  of," 
128. 

Ezra  the  scribe,  146. 


Farlus,  Cuspius,  procurator  of 
Judeea,  95. 

Fair  Havens,  Paul  at,  478. 

Faith,  demand  of  Christ  for, 
19$.  Moral  power  of 
Christ's  miracles  chiefly 
shown  in  exciting  and  re- 
warding, 205. 

Famine  In  Judaea,  relieved 
by  the  Christians  of  An- 
tioch.  j68. 

Fast,  Great  Jewish,  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  voyage  t<> 
Kome,  478. 

Feast  given  by  Matthew,  205. 

of    Tabernacles,     ap- 

S roach  of  the,  2a  i,  2^^. 
brist  appears  at  the,  24J. 
Last  day  of  the,  24},  244. 

of  the  Dedication,  Christ 

at  the,  247. 

of  the  Jews,  when  Jesus 

went  up  to  Jerusalem,  206. 

Felix,  Procurator  of  Judaju. 
96,  97.  His  treatment  of 
St.  PauU  97. 

,  governor  of  Judaea,  de- 
spotism of,  419.  Paul  sent 
to,  464.  His  treatment  of 
Paul,  465-467.  Recalled 
to  Rome,  467. 

Fellowship  in  the  primitive 
church,  329. 

Fenius  Kufus,  504. 

Festus  Porclus,  procurator  of 
Judaea,  97, 467.  His  judg- 
ment on  St.  Paul,  9H. 
Paul's  defence  before  him, 
470.  Promises  to  send  Paul 
to  Cesar,  471. 

Fig-tree,  parable  of  the  bar- 
ren, 224.  2$7. 258. 

Florus.  Gessius,  procurator 
of  Judaea,  99,  ico. 

Fortimatus,  with  others,  car- 
ries the  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, 4?{,  4)4. 

Fountain  of  the  Virgin  at 
Nazareth,  16). 

Friday,  Good,  271. 

Furcifer,  the  term,  289. 


Gaba,     fortress     of,    under 
Herod,  bj* 
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Gabbatha,  2*75. 

Gabinlns,  proconsul  of  Syria, 

50. 51- 
Gabriel  appears  to  Zacharias, 

x$i.  Appears  to  Mary,  152. 
Gadara,  Christ's  miracle  in, 

215.     Tombs  of,  225,  226. 

Made  a  Roman  town,  7^. 
Gains,  baptism  of,  414.  Seized 

bytheEpbesians,4J9.  Paul 

the  gnest  of,  449. 
^—  of  Derbe,  goes  to  Troas, 

454-  i 

Galaaditls,  extent  of,  und^r 
Herod,  62. 

Galatia,  churches  of,  39^  I 
Judaizing  teachers  In  the,  ; 
425,426.  Journey  of  Paul  | 
through,  J91,  ^92. 

Galatians,  St  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the,  refuting  the  Juda- 
izing heresy,  426.  Date  of, 
426,  427. 

Galilean  cities,  denunciation 
of  the,  222. 

,  Jesus  repeats  the  doom 

of  woe  upon,  24J. 

Galileans,  liberty  of  the  Goa- 

■  pel  proclaimed  to  them 
first,  19J.  Wish  to  make 
Jesus  king,  228. 

Galilee,  account  of,  an.  Be- 
ginning of  Christ's  public 
ministry  in,  192,  19?. 
Christ's  appearance  to  the 
Apostles  afier  His  resur- 
rection by  the  Lake  of, 
297.  Christ's  first  circuit 
through,  202.  Christ  makes 
His  second  circuit  of,  224. 
Christ  retires  to,  189,  190. 
His  reception  in,  190. 
Christ's  second  psriod  of 
ministry  in,  21}.  Christ's 
third  circuit  of  226. 

,  Christians  of,  J2i. 

,  extent  of,  under  Herod, 

61. 

,  inhabitants  of,  despised 

by  the  people  of  Judaea,  16;. 

of  the  Gentiles,  llgbt  of 

the  Gospel  revealed  amidst 
the  darkne>8  of,  405.  Ox'i- 
gin  of  the  name,  196, 197, 
211. 

,  reduced  by  Vespasian, 

102. 

,  Sea  of,  Christ  at  the, 

197.     Description  of,  197. 

(f«jViriGalll«i). 

,  submits  to  John  Hyr- 

canus,  34. 

,  the  scene  of  Christ's 

appearance  to  the  great 
body  of  His  disciples,  297, 
298. 

Gamaliel,  grandson  of  Hillel, 
148. 

,  his  advice  to  the  Coun- 
cil, 328,  319  The  teacher 
of  St.  Paul,  J44.  Contrast 
of  his  solitary  appearance 


in  the  Acts  with  the  course 

chosen  by  'St.  Paul,  ^45. 

His  counsels  of  toleration, 

345- 
Garments  of  Christ,  divided 

amongst  the  soldiers,  278. 
"Gate,  Beautiful,"  the,  74. 
"Gate,  Water,"  the,  73. 
Gaulonites,  under  Herod,  62. 
Gaza  made  a  Roman  town, 

Gazara.  32,  3 j, 

Gazzith,  the  hall,  $5. 

Gemara,  the,  124,  211. 

Genealogy  of  Christ  (see 
Christ). 

Gennesareth,  Sea  of  (see  Gall- 
lee). 

Gentile  Church,  first,  formed 
at  Antiodi,  365. 

converts,  emancipation 

of  the.  declared  by  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  385. 

,  the  first,  3G4. 

Gentiles,  first  formal  decla- 
ration that  tbe  offer  of 
salvation,  rejected  by  the 
Jews,  was  handed  over  to 
them,  376,  3^8. 

,  the  mission  to  the,  370, 

Geruim,  temple  of,  profaned, 
12.    Temple  at,  1x4,  11$. 

Gessius  Fiorus  iu  Judiea, 
524. 

Gethsemane,  descriptioi)  of, 
284. 

,    Garden    of,    Christ's 

agony  in  the,  267,  268. 

,  situation  and  size  of, 

267. 

Gezer  or  Gazer  (see  Gazara). 

Gllead,  strongholds  of,  taken 
by  Judas  Maocabaeus.  22. 

Giscala,  John  of,  son  of  Levi, 
escapes  to  Jerusalem,  101. 
Heads  a  party  at  Jerusa- 
lem, 102.  His  defence  of 
Jerusalem,  105,  106.  His 
flight,  108. 

Glaphyra  married  to  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Herod,  67. 
Married  to  Archelaus,  80. 

Gnostic  philosophy  in  the 
Church  at  Colossse,  497, 
498. 

Gnosticism,  551.  Alliance 
between  Judaism  and,  518. 

.  Simon  as  a  teacher  of, 

339- 

,  teaching  of,  522. 

God.  Unknown,  tbe  altar  at 

Athens  to.  405. 
Golden  House,  the,  of  Neroi, 

524. 
Golgotha,  277. 
Goi^ias  marches  against  tbe 

Jews,  22.     Defeats  them, 

24- 

Gorpisus  at  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, 108. 

Gospel  harmony,  difficulties 


of,  190,  191.  ConcemiDg 
the  interval  in  our  Lord's 
life  between  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  and  the  Pass- 
over, 248. 
Gospel  history,  beginning  of 
the;  according  to  the  four 
Evangelists,  i$o. 

narrative,  a  break  in 

the,  263. 

proclaimed  to  the  shep- 
herds, 155, 156. 

Gospels,  th<»  four,  their   ge- 

•  nuineness,  302.  Their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  302-305. 
The  langui^e  in  wbich  they 
are  written,  304.  Theories 
of  their  origin,  305-308. 
Probability  that  they  were 
based  on  apostolic  preach- 
ing, 308-312.  Harmony  of 
the,  303,  304.  3II.JII.  314- 
Their  inspiration,  312-313- 
Table  of  the  harmony  of 
the,  31  $-3 18. 

,  writers  of  the,  when 

styled  Evangelists,  579. 

Grave-clothes,  order  of  the, 
294. 

Graves,  opening  of  the*  after 
the  Crucifixion,  282. 

Greek  becomes  a  imlversal 
language  in  Western  Asia. 
8. 

Empire  in  Ada,  2. 

of  the  New  Testament, 

the,  593.  594. 

Greeks  at  Antioch.  the  Gospel 
preached  to  the,  366. 

in  Uie  Roman  Church, 

4U. 

of  Caesarea,  under  Felix, 

97. 

or    Grecians    in    the 

Church  (see  Hellenists). 

,  St.  John's  relation  of 

the  coming  of  certain,  261. 


Hadrian,  revolt  of  the  Jews 
under,  109,  iia  Razes  the 
ruins  left  by  Titus  to  the 
ground,  no. 

H»mus,  clans  of.  395. 

Hagiographa,  the,  38. 

liak  ed-damm,  276. 

Halleli  cup  of  the,  287. 

"  Hallel,  Great,"  the,  267. 

Hallel,  the,  287,  288. 

Handel,  oratorio  of,  27. 

Haphtaroth,  the,  133. 

Hauran,  desert  of  the,  62. 

Headship  of  Christ,  the,  498, 
499.501. 

Heathenism,  stat?  of,  at  the 
time  of  St.  Paul,  395. 

Heathens.  Paul's  first  dis- 
course to  mere,  380. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  writ- 
ten at  the  close  of  Paul's 
first    imprisonment,   505. 
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Internal  proofs  of  Pauline 
authorship,  505,  506.  Al- 
lusions to  the  persecution 
by  Ananus,  $07.  Indica- 
tions of  time  and  place  and 
of  the  writer's  intentions, 
5o6-?o8.  The  writer  is 
contemplating  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  508,  509.  Its 
•canonical  authority,  606. 
Its  authorship,  606.  To 
whom  sent,  606.  Time  and 
place  at  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, 607.  Language  in 
which  it  was  written,  607. 
Condition  of  the  Hebrews 
and  scope  of  the  £pistle, 
607. 

Hebrews  in  the  Church.  ^29. 
Their  dissensions  with  the 
Hellenists,  j;o. 

Hebron,  reduced  by  Judas 
Maccabeeus,  24. 

Hegesippus,  his  tradition  re- 
specting St.  James,  568. 

Heifer,  red,  ceremony  of  the 
burning  of  the,  286. 

Helcias,  treasurer  of  the 
Temple,  heads  an  embassy 
to  Kome,  494. 

Helena,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  visits  Palestine.  1 1 1 . 

,  palace  of,  burnt,  108. 

,  queen  of  Adiabene,  im- 
ports corn  into  Jerusalem, 
96. 

,  tomb  of,  96. 

,  the  Empress  erects  a 

sacred  house  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  285. 

,  with     Simon     Magus, 

Heliodorus,   attempt    of,  to 

s^ize  the  treasures  of  the 

Temple,  10. 
Hellenism,  hifluences  of,  8,  9. 
Hellenistic   Jews.  Stephen's 

controversy  with  the.  jji. 
Hellenists  in  the  Church,  329. 

Their  dissensions  with  the 

Hebrews,  330. 
,  Syrian  Jews  become, 

118. 
Hellenizing      tendency     at, 

Alexandria,  Ii8-i2cx 
Heresies  in  the  Church,  518- 

522. 
Heresy,  the  tirrn,  1J7. 
Heretics,  St.  Paul's  command 

to  Titus   to   deal  firmly  ; 

with,  522.  \ 

Hcrmogenes,  desertion  of  the  j 

Asiatic  Christians  led  by, 

528. 
Hermon,  Mount.  wh?ther  the 

scene  of  the  Transfigura>  ' 

tion,  240.  I 

Herod   Agrippa   I.,  charges 

his  uncle  with  treason,  82. 
,  grandson  of  Herod  the  I 

Great,  uses  bis   influence 

for  the  Jews,  9%     Made  1 


governor  of  Tiberias,  91. 
Favour  of  Caligula  towards, 
91.  Receives  Judaea  from 
Claudius,  91.  His  visit  to 
the  Temple,  91,  92.  His 
murder  of  St  James,  92. 
Solicits  the  recall  of  Vibius 
Marsus,  94.  His  death,  94. 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  king  of 
Judaea,  beheads  James  and 
imprisons  Peter,  366.  His 
death,  367. 

Agrippa  11.,  made   a 

tetrarch,  9$.  Succeeds  to 
the  government  of  the 
Temple,  95.  His  connec- 
tion with  St  P&ul,  9$. 
Comes  into  collision  with 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  98. 
Seeks  to  calm  the  people, 
loa 

Antipas,  son  of  Herod 

the  Great,  marries  He- 
Todias,  76.  First  named 
by  Herod  aa  his  successor, 
77.  Made  tetrarch,  77.  His 
position  confirmed  by  Au- 
gustus, 79.  His  importance 
derived  from  his  appear- 
ance as  the  hearer  and  mur- 
derer of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  as  taking  part  in  the 
condemnation  of  our  Lord, 
8ov  8t.  His  character,  81, 
82.  Banished  by  Caligula, 
82.  Sends  for  John  the 
Baptist,  188.  Imprisons 
him,  189.  Orders  the  exe- 
cution of  John  the  Baptist, 
222.  Jesus  brought  before, 
273.  Believes  Jesus  to  be 
John  restored  to  life,  227. 

" ,   king,"   grandson  of 

Herod  the  Great,  76. 

,  king  of  ChalcLs,  94. 

,  ruler  of  the  house  of,  2. 

,  son  of  Antipater,  made 

governor  of  Galilee,  51,  52. 
Made  governor  of  Coele- 
syria,  $2.  Made  tetrarch, 
5}.  Defeats  Antigonus,.  5J. 
Made  king  of  Judaia,  53. 
Besieges  Jerusalem,  $4. 
Established  on  the  throne 
of  Judfea  and  sumamed 
the  Great,  59.  His  policy, 
59,  60.  Summoned  by 
Mi\rk  Antony.  60.  His. 
campaign  against  Malchus, 
61.  Secures  the  favour  of 
Octavian,  6r.  Extent  of 
his  kingdom,  61,  62.  Or- 
ders the  execution  of  his 
wife,  62.  Institutes  Greek 
and  Koman  customs,  63. 
Build8Cee8area,6;,64.  His 
sons,  64.  Friendship 'With 
Agrippa,  64.  Courts  the 
people  of  Greece,  64.  Re- 
stores the  Temple.  65,  66. 
His  Jealousy  of  hU  sons,  67. 
68.      Antipater    conspires 


against  his  life,  68.  His 
iUness,  69.  Orders  the 
massacre  of  the  babes,  69. 
His  death,  70.  His  charac- 
ter, 70.  Bearing  of  his  acts 
and  character  on  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  50,  71. 

Herod,  family  or,  76,  77. 

,  temple  of,  73,  74. 

,  will  of,  77.  Funeral  of, 

77.  78- 

,  the  tetrarch  ($ee  Herod 

Antipas). 

Philip,  son  of  Herod  the 

Great,  marries  Herodias, 
76.  Excluded  from  benefit 
of  his  father's  will,  77. 
Pleads  the  cause  of  Arcbe> 
laus.  7Q. 

Herods,  ibcestiy  of  the,  58. 

Herod's  fears  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  158,  1^9.  Com- 
mands the  massacre  of  the 
mole  children,  159.  His 
death,  X99. 

Herodias,  her  fatal  influence, 
80-82.  Wife  of  Herod 
Antipas,  excites  her  hus- 
band t^inst  John  the 
Baptist,  189.  Her  resent- 
ment against  John  the 
Baptist,  221. 

Herodian  family,  pedigree  of 
the,  56. 

Herodiana,  Christ's  encounter 
with  the,  who  ask  for  a 
sign,  230,  2JI.  Origin  of 
the  party  of  the,  58.  Plot 
with  the  Pharisees  against 
Christ,  215.  The,  72,  73, 
138. 

Herodium,  the,  78. 

Heshbon,  fortress  of,  under 
Herod,  6?. 

Hezekiah,  pool  of,  10?. 

High-priest  deprived  of  su- 
preme power  by  Gabinius, 
50.  Most  important  person 
in  the  state,  2.  Robes  of 
the,  cnstom  about  the,  84. 

High-priesthood,  interruption 
of  succession  to,  39,  Of  Je- 
rusalem, passes  out  of  the 
line  of  Jozadalc,  2^. 

High-priests  under  Herod  I. 
and  his  successors,  59. 

Hillel,  school  of,  147. 

,  the  Elder,  118. 

Hippicus,  tower  of,  66. 

Hippo,  made  a  Roman  town, 
79- 

Holy  Ghost,  baptism  of.  174. 
Descent  of  the,  170,  322. 
JI3.  The,  commands  the 
separation  of  Saul  and 
Barnabas  from  the  Church 
at  Antioch  for  the  mission 
to  theGtentiles,  371. 

Holy  Land,  progress  of  the 
Gospel  in  the,  336.  (^See 
Judtea.) 

Holy  Spirit,  gift  of  the,  323. 
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Inward  and  external  gifts 
of  the,  ji3.  New  on^ur- 
ing  of  after  the  release  of 
Peter  and  John,  ^27.  Pro- 
mise of  the  298, 299.  'JTeach- 
ings  of  the,  309. 

Hosannas  of  the  people  at 
the  entry  of  Christ  into  Je- 
rusalem, 2$6. 

Hymeneus,  leader  of  a  sect, 
518.  Teaches  that  "the 
resurrection  is  passed  al- 
ready," 519.  How  Paul 
writes  of  him,  522.  His 
heresy,  551,  552. 

Hjrroania,  prison  of,  64. 

Uyrcanus,  John,  acts  of,  {;. 
Succeeds  his  &ther  in  the 
priesthood,  jh  Marches 
against  Jericho,  33.  Gives 
up  Jerus^em,  ?  ?.  His  suc- 
oesses,  34.  Join*  the  Sad- 
ducees,  3$. 

,  son  of  Alexander  Jan- 

nffius,  succeeds  to  the  high- 
priesthood,  47.  Nominally 
succeeds  to  the  throne  as 
Hyrcanus  II.,  47.  His  cause 
espoused  by  Antipater.  47, 
48.  Offlsrs  bribes  to  Rome, 

48.  Restored  by  Pompey, 

49,  $0.  Made  ethnarch,  5 1 . 
Gained  over  by  Herod,  52. 
Death  of,  sj. 


loonlum.  Paul  and  Barnabas 

at,  J79,  380. 
Iduraaea,  under  Herod,  61. 
Idumeeans,     compelled      to 

adopt  the  Jewish  religion, 

34.    Embrace  Judaism.  58. 

Forcible  OMiversion  of  the 

122. 
Ignatius  at  Antioch,  126.  One 

of  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 

54i- 
Inspiration  of  the  Evangelists 

(see  Evangelisttt). 
Ipsus,  battle  of,  6. 
Irenaeus  at  Lyons,  126. 
^  disciple  of  Polycarp, 

54J- 
Ishmael,      the     high-priest, 
heads  an  embassy  to  Rome, 

Isidore,  one  of  the  accusers 

of  Flaccns,  8q. 
Itursaa,  under  Herod,  62. 
Ituraoans,  forcible  conversion 

of  the,  122. 


Jaddua,  the  high-priest,  2. 
His  interview  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  ;,  4. 

Jairus,  restoration  to  life  of 
the  daughter  of,  205. 

James,  cbaiised  by  Christ  to 


watch  in  the  garden.  267, 
268.    Energy  of,  219. 

James,  Epistle  of,  its  genuine- 
ness and  canonicity,  608. 
Its  author,  608.  Time  and 
place  at  whidi  it  was 
written,  608.  Its  object, 
608,609. 

,  Paul's  Interview  with, 

at  Jerusalem,  497. 

,  St.,  arraigned   before 

the  Sanhedrim,  (^8. 

,  the  LitUe,  216. 

^  St.,  the  Less,  Christ's 

appearance  tOb  298.  One 
of  the  pill^  of  the  Church, 
298.  His  identity  with 
James  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
and  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord,  $6jr.  Called  to 
the  apostolate,  566.  Christ 
appears  to -him,  $66.  His 
high  positioR  in  the  Churdi, 
$66»  567.  Tradition  con- 
cerning him,  568 -57a 
Tomb  of,  570. 

,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  562. 

The  name  of  Boanerges 
given  to  him  and  Sr.  John, 
561.    His  martyrdom,  564. 

,  final  call  of,  198, 199. 

— -,  whether  brother  of  the 
Lord,  2j6,  2^7. 

Jamnia,  Goi^^  attacked  at, 
24.  Taken  by  the  Romans, 
102. 

Jason,  brother  of  the  high- 
priest  Onias  III.,  obtains 
the  high-priesthood,  flees 
to  the  Ammonites,  11. 
Attacks  Jerusalem,  12. 

of  Cyrene,  five  books  of. 

Second  of  Maccabees  based 
upon  the,  130,  iji. 

,  Paul  supposed  to  be  In 

the  house  of,  ^99,  400. 

,  son  of  Eleazar,  sent  to 

Rome,  26. 

Jehudah,  Rabbi,  124. 

Jerlcho;  fortified  by  Bac- 
chidps,  28. 

— ' — ,  Pompey  at,  49. 

Jerome,  writings  of,  concern- 
ing I'aul's  journey  to  Spain, 
527. 

Jerusalem  attacked  by  Jason, 
12.  Taken  by  Antiochus, 
•  12. 

,  beginning  of  Christ's 

public  ministry  at,  184. 

,  besieged  by  Antiochus 

v.,  24.  Besieged  by  Herod, 

54- 

bishops  of,  T 11% 

,    Christ's    lamentation 

over.  251.  Christ's  last 
appearance  to  the  Apostles 
at,  299.  Christ's  prophecy 
of  the  destruction  of,  262. 
Christ  repeats  his  lamen- 
tation over,  26T. 

" ,  Church  oV'  ioi.    Its 


government  in  the  hands 
of  James,  5^7. 

Jerusalenx,  destruction  of. 
ic8, 109.  Later  history  of, 
109.  insurrection  at,  und)er 
Hadlan,io9.  Ruins  left  by 
Titus  razed  to  the  ground, 
no.  Entered  by  Pompey, 
49,  $0.  Entered  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  4. 

,  epoch  of  thefiftU  of,  545- 

550.  Prophecy  of  the  siege 
ot  549.  This  epoch  the 
type  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  590' 

,  exiensionof  at  thethne 

of  Agrippa,  92.  Plan  of. 
93.  Factions  in,  102.  Fa- 
mine at,  in  the  time  of 
Bftul,96. 

,  general   dispersion  of 

the  disciples  from,  on  ac> 
count  of  persecution.  33b. 
Its  importance  throughout 
the  wars  of  the  Maccabees. 
36.  Fifth  visit  of  St.  Paal, 
to,  457. 

,    Paul's   visit    to    the 

Church,  at  the  fbt^t,  at, 
419. 

— ,  possession  of,  secured 
by  Judas  Maccabsmis,  2?. 
Riots  at,  under  Pilate,  8$. 
State  of,  before  its  destruc- 
tion, 10?.  Siege  of,  104- 
108.   Taken  by  Ptolemy,  7. 

,  the  Church  at,  con&rms 

St  Peter's  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  Church, 
^65.  Gives  a  cordial  re- 
oeption  to  Paul  and  Bar* 
nabas,  j82.  The  first  visit 
of  St.  Pkul  to,  after  his 
conversion,  353,  394^    The 

.  120  brethren  at.  321.  The 
mission  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul  to,  J67.  }68. 

,  tower  of,  reduced  by 

Simon,  ji.  Wall  of,  built 
during  the  siege  by  the 
Romans,  106.  Works  at, 
carried  on,  under  Herod 
the  Great,  66. 

Jesus  (Joshua)  bon  of  Dam- 
neus,  high-priest,  98. 

—  ,  name  given  to  the 
Saviour,  156  (gee  Christ). 

,  the  son  of  Slradi,  eulogy 

of,  n.  The  Wisdom  of  ($ee 
Eoclettiasiicus), 

Jewish  exorcists,  defeat  of 
the,  429, 4ja 

moiuirchy,  end  of  the, 

8a 

war,  beginnhig  of,  100. 

Jews,  preparation  for  under- 
standing state  of,  at  open- 
ing of  the  New  Testament, 

2.  Alleged  participation 
of,  in  revolt  of  Sidonlana, 

3.  Privileges  of,  said  to 
have    been    granted    fay 
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Alexander  the  Great,  4. 
A  large  number  of,  re- 
moved to  Egypt,  4.  In- 
fluence of  Greece  upon 
the,  6. 
Jew8  of  Egypt,  Influence  of 
Hellenism  on,  8.  Peruse- 
cuted    by    Ptolemy   IV., 

10.  Privileges  under  An- 
tiochus,  10. 

and  Spartans,  alleged 

kindred  be  tween,  12.  Per- 
secuted by  Antiocbus  IV., 

11.  14- 

silence  of  Greek  and 

Roman  historians  about 
the,  15,  16.  Extinction  of 
royalty  among  the,  17. 
Their  independence  under 
the  Maccabees,  19,  to. 

,  Tran^jordanic,  removed 

to  Jerusalem,  24. 

,  Galilean,  removed  to 

Jerusalem,  24. 

-,  division;^  among  the,  at 

time  of  Demetrius  I.,  25. 
Their  league  with  Rome 
i^ainst  Syria,  26.  Oouried 
by  Demetrius  I.  und  Alex- 
ander Balas,  28, 29.  Under 
the  Maccabees,  i6,  41. 
EebelUon  of  the,  against 
Alexander  Jannteua^  46. 
Their  influence  In  Egypt, 
46.  Under  Herod,  58,  49. 
Moral  degradation  of  the, 
at  the  time  of  Herod,  71. 
History  of,  after  the  death 
of  Herod,  71,  72.  Secular 
history  of  the,  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  76.  Their 
fury  against  Satnnus,  79. 
Their  influence  at  Borne 
after  the  death  of  Herod, 
79.  Religion  of,  proscrip- 
tion of  at  Rome  under  Ti- 
berius, 86.  Under  Caligula, 
persecution  of  the,  87,  88. 
Their  treatment  under  Ca- 
ligula, 87-00.  Interview 
of  the,  with  CaliguU^  89. 
Under  Claudius,  91.  Ba- 
nished from  Rome  by 
Claudius,  96.  Under  Flo- 
rus,  99, 100.  Beginning  of 
their  war  with  Rome,  100. 
Their  revolts  in  Cyrenaica, 
Egypt,  QypruSi  and  Meso- 
potamia, 109.  Forbidden 
to  reside  at  Jerusalem,  no. 
Under  Julian,  attempt  to 
build  a  temple,  in,  112, 
Opposition  of  Samaritans 
to  the,  114.  Their  treat- 
ment of  the  Samaritans, 
115,  116.  Egyptian,  im- 
portance of  the,  under  the 
Ptolemies,  118,  119.  Of 
Palestine,  proselyttem  of 
tbe,  121,  122.  Demand 
a  sign,  185, 186.  Their  in- 
dignation at  Christ's  asser- 


tion of  His  power  to  confer 
spiritual  life,  208.  Pro- 
sperity of  the,  from  the 
second  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, 211.  Emissaries  of 
rulers,  the,  watch  Christ  in 
Galilee,  2ii.  Mention  of. 
in  the  records  of  Christ's 
controversial  teaching,  229. 
Press  Jesua  to  tell  them 
plainly  whether  He,  was 
the  Christ,  247.  They  again 
attempt  to  stone  Him,  247. 
Alteniative  offered  to  them 
for  the  last  time  between 
tbe  acceptance  and  rejec- 
tion of  their  spiritual  king. 
256.  Consult  how  they 
can  secure  Christ,  262. 
Their  impotence  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion on  Chriat,  272.  Ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of 
Christ's  death,  274. 
Jews,  enumeration,  in  the 
"Acts"  of  the  provinces 
and  regions  in  which  they 
were  tbund,  324.  Their 
assembling  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
J24.  Their  cry  to  Peter 
and  the  Apostles,  J24. 
Reform  of  their  selfish 
rapacity,  32$.  Their  cus- 
tum  to  teach  every  youth 
some  trade,  i\i.  Form 
u  conspiracy  against  St 
Pdijl,  J5J.  The  Gospel 
always  offered  to  them 
first  by  the  Apostles  on 
their  missionary  Journeys, 
372.  Contradict  Paul,  J78. 
Their  anger  at  their  apso- 
tion  with  the  Gentiles  as 
receivers  of  the  same  Gos- 


pel. J78.  i79- 
,atTh       • 


'hessalonica,  stir  up 
tbe  people  a^^dnst  Paul, 
J99,  400.  Pursue  him  to 
Beroea,  402. 

•  -,  at  Corinth,  their  fury 
against  St.  Paul,  414. 
Their  tumult  against  St. 
Paul,  416, 417. 

,  Roman,  early  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  among 
the,  45 1. 

,  their  plot  against  St. 

P&ul's  life,  464. 

,  at  Rome,  Paul's  two 

conferences  with  the,  492, 
49  J.  Their  rejection  of  the 
Gospel,  terminating  the 
first  stage  in  the  history 
of  ita  foundation,  493. 

,  prophecy  of  their  future 

restoration  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  493. 

Joakim  (Jacunus),  appointed 
high-priest  (see  Alci- 
mus). 

Joanna,  wife  of  Chuza,  224. 


Her  visit  to  the  sepulchre, 
293. 

Joaza,  high-priest,  displaced 
by  Archelaus,  80. 

Joazar,  made  high-priest,  68. 
High-prieat,  produce  of, 
84. 

Joel,  fulfilment  of  1^  pro- 
phecy of,  i24. 

Johanan  (see  Jonathan). 

John  Mark,  the  nephew  of 
Barnabas,  J67,  i68.  Ac- 
companies Barnabas  and 
Saul  in  their  first  mission- 
ary Journey,  572.  Deser- 
tion 0^375.  His  subsequent 
relations  to  Paul  and  Peter, 
375.  Paul  refuses  to  take 
him  on  his  second,  missaoB- 
a^ry  journey,  388.  He,  ac- 
companies Barnabas  to 
Cyprus,  389.    (&e  Mark.) 

,  St.,  follows  Christ,  175. 

His  deep  insight  mto  Christ's 
teaching,  194.  His  office 
of  recordhig  aspecial  aspect 
of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
206.  Doctrinal  discourses 
of  ou^  Lord  in,  207-209. 
His  omission  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  215. 
His  enei^y  united  with  his 
spirit  of  love,.  219.  Sent  to 
prepare  the  last  supper, 
365.  His  presence  at  it, 
266.  Charged  by  Chri$t  to 
watch  in  tbe  garden,  267, 
268.  Remains  when  the 
other  disciples  flee,  269. 
Remains  beside  the  cross  of 
Christ,  280.  His  visit  to 
the  sepulchre,  294.  One  of 
the  pillars  of  the  Church, 
298.  His  title  of  "  elder," 
611.  At  the  conferences 
at  Jerusalem  about  the  Ju- 
daizing  spirit  in  the  Church, 
383.  Survives  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  554.  His  early 
life,  554,  555.  His  friend- 
ship with  Simon  Bar-jonah, 
550.  His  life  with  Christ. 
556.  The  name  Boanerges 
given  to  him  and  his  bro- 
ther, 556.  His  association 
with  Peter,  557.  Account 
of  him  in  the  Acts,  557. 
His  departure  A-om  Judaea, 
558.  At  Ephesus,  559. 
Exiled  to  Patmos,  559,  560. 
Traditions  of  St.  John,  559, 
560.  Legend  and  time  of 
his  death,  560  His  title 
of  "  Theologus,"  560,  561. 
Undertakes  to  write  the 
Gospel,  579. 

,  P^irst  Epistle  of,  its  au- 
thenticity, 610.  Time  and 
place  at  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, 610.  Its  ohject,  610, 
611.  Doubtful  passages, 
611. 
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John,  SeooDd  and  third  Epi- 
stles of,  their  authenticity, 
6ii.  To  whom  addressed, 
6ii.  Their  oljject,  612. 
Beginning  of  the  Gospel 
history  according  to,  i$o. 

,  Gospel  of,  supplemental 

to  the  other  three,  185; 
mark  of  this,  iBi;  another 
instance  of  this,  190.  No 
parables  in  the,  219.  Its 
authority,  601.  Place  and 
tune  at  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, 602.  Its  occasion  and 
scope,  602.  Its  contents 
and  integrity,  6o2, 60;.  Its 
genuineness,  its  relation  to 
the  other  Gospels,  &c.  (see 
Gospela) 

,  Revelation  of,  544,  545. 

and    Peter   heal    the 

lame  man  at  the  «  Beauti- 
ful "  gate  of  the  Temple, 
J26.  Their  appearance  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  326. 
Their  close  connection, 
32b.  CJonfer  on  the  con- 
verted Samaritans  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  jj'j. 

,  second  son  of  Simon, 

made  captain  of  the  host, 
31'  His  victory  over  the 
Syrians,  33,  (See  Hyr- 
canus.) 

,  son  of  Mattathias,  20. 

Killed,  27. 

,  son  of  Zebedee,  final 

call  of,  198, 19Q. 

the  Baptist,  remon- 
strates with  Herod  Antipas, 
81.  His  birth  announced 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  151. 
Bom,  IS3,  His  name  de- 
cided, 154.  Vowed  a  Na- 
zarite.  154.  His  youth 
passed  in  the  deserts,  1 54. 
in  the  wilderness  about 
Engedi,  166.  Appears  in 
public,  167.  Date  of  ap- 
pearance, 167.  His  preach- 
ing of  repentance,  168.  His 
baptism,  168.  His  ad- 
dresses to  diflferent  classes, 

168.  Believed  in  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  and  by 
the  publicans,  j6q.  His 
predictions  of  the  Messiah, 

169.  Baptizes  Christ,  169, 

170.  Continues  to  prepare 
the  people  to  receive  Christ, 
170,  Appealed  to  by  the 
priests  and  Levites  to  tell 
rhem  who  he  was,  174. 
Proclaims  Christ  as  the 
Lamb  of  God,  174.  At 
.^non,  188.  His  final  tes- 
timony to  Christ,  188.  Ap- 
pears before  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  188.  Imprisoned,  189. 
IMstinction  between  his 
preaching  and  that  of 
Christ,  195.    Last  notice  of 


before  his  death,  221.  His 
disciples  come  to  tell  him 
of  the  deeds  of  Christ,  221. 
Christ's  message  to,  221. 
His  death«  222.  Christ's 
testimony  to,  222.  The 
heresy  maintaining  him  to 
be  the  Messiah,  428. 

Joiada,  the  high-priest,  2. 

Jonah,  the  sign  of  the  pro* 
phet,  231. 

Jonah's  three  days'  confine- 
ment in  the  fish  made  a 
type  of  our  Lord's  burial, 
224. 

Jonathan,  high-priest,  96. 
KUled,  97. 

— *-,  the  high-priest,  2.  Slays 
his  brother,  3. 

,  son  of  Annas,  made 

high-priest,  86. 

,  son  of  Mattathias,  20, 

24.  Chosen  leader,  27. 
Avenges  his  brother's 
death,  27.  Makes  peace 
with  Bacchides,  28.  Nomi- 
nated to  the  high-priest- 
hood, 28.  Bums  Azotus, 
29.  Gains  favour  with 
Demetrius  IL,  30.  Made 
prisoner  by  Tryphon,  30. 
iCilled,  J  I. 

Joppa,  commerce  with  Eu- 
rope through  the  port  of, 
3 1.  St.  Paul's  converts  at, 
i6j.  Taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 102. 

Joseph,  betrothed  to  Mary, 
152.  Marries  her,  155. 
Carries  Jesus  and  Mary  in- 
to Egypt,  159,  His  death, 
161.    His  genealogy,  169. 

,    defeated  by  Gorgias, 

24. 

— ,  his  retreat  to  Galilee, 
77. 79- 

,  nephew  of  the  high- 
priest  Onias  II.,  establishes 
a  civil  authority  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  high- 
priest,  9. 

of  Arimatbea,  begs  the 

body  of  Christ,  28j. 

,  son  of  Antipater,  51. 

Killed.  60. 

,  steward  of  Herod,  61. 

(see  Josephus  Flavins). 

Josephus,  chief  authority  at 
the  period  after  the  death 
of  Simon,  33' 

,   Flavins,   the   Jewish 

historian,  loi. 

Joses,  whether  brother  of  the 
Lord,  2j6, 2J7. 

Joshua,  high-priest  under 
Herod,  65. 

,  slain    by  his   brother 

Jonathan,  the  high-pries',  3. 

,  son  of  Damneus  (see 

Jesus). 

(see  Jason). 

Jotapata,  defence  of,  loi. 


Judah    Hakkodesh,    Rabbi, 
211. 

Judaea,  becomes  a  Roman 
provmce,  80.  Condition  of, 
under  Felix,  96, 97.  Chris- 
tians of,  321.  Christ's  con- 
verts in,  187.  Churches  of, 
rest  and  prosperity  of,  355. 
Description  of  by  Josephus, 
117.  Earthquakeat,6o,  61. 
Extent  of  under  Herod,  61. 
Famine  and  pestilence  in, 
under  Herod,  65.  Famine 
in,  J  68.  Finally  freed  from 
Syria,  34'  Restored  to  its 
ancient  limits  under  John 
Hyrcanus,  34.  Greek  cus- 
toms first  openly  intro- 
duced into,  II.  Independ- 
ence of,  under  Asmomean 
princes,  2.  Won  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  26.  Granted 
by  Demetrius,  31.  Its  state 
at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
fifth  visit  to  JemsaloQci, 
459.  Peace  of,  under  Si- 
mon, ?r.  Position  of,  after 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  6. 
Reduced  to  an  ordinary 
Roman  province,  S3.  Rela- 
tions of,  to  Rome,  2.  State 
of  at  the  appearance  of 
John  the  Baptist,  167.  The 
Jews  ot  on  the  return 
from  the  Captivity,  113. 
Under  Caligula  the  rest  of 
the  churches  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  state  o^ 
j6o.  Under  Roman  pro- 
tection, 50.  Under  the  Mac- 
cabees, history  of,  passed 
over  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  15, 16. 

Judaism,  alliance  between 
Gnosticism  and,  518.  Di- 
vided into  sects,  6.  Two 
forms  of,  infecting  the 
Christian  Church,  519,  520. 

Judaizers  at  Jerusalem, 
Paul's  opposition  to,  419. 
Dangers  from  the,  45^7, 458. 
In  the  Church  at  Colossee, 
497.  In  the  Galatian 
churches,  425,  426.  St 
Paul's  life-long  contest 
with,  385. 

Judaizing  spirit  in  the 
Church,  581,  J82,  J8j.  Pub- 
lic discussion  of  the,  3B3, 
J84. 

Judas  Barsabas,  sent  to  An- 
tioch,  3S6. 

,  brother  of  JameM,  bis 

resolve  to  "contend  ear- 
nestly for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints," 
219. 

Iscariot,  his  love  of  the 

world,  219.  Christ  alludes 
for  the  first  time  to  his 
treason,  229.  Treason  of, 
262, 26;.    His  presence  at 
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the  Liast  Sapper,  266.  His 
traitor's  kiss,  269.  His 
remoTBe,  275.  His  suicide, 
276.  The  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  bim  by  the 
Lord,  276.  His  place  filled 
by  Matthias,  572. 
Judas  Maccabeeus,  succeeds 
his  father,  zi.  Gathers  an 
army, 2 1.  Defeats  Nicanor, 
22.  Crosses  the  Jordan 
and  slays  20,000  Syrians, 
22.  Defeats  Lyslas,  23.  His 
descent  on  Joppa.  23.  Burns 
Jamnia,  23.  Marches  into 
Gllead,  24.  Compelled  to 
retreat  to  Jerusalem,  24. 
Gains  the  battle  of  Adasa, 
26.  Makes  a  treaty  with 
Rome,  26.  His  deat^,  27. 
Judos  of  Galilee,  revolt  of, 

328. 
,  son  of  Simon,  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Syrians,  ji. 

,  St.  Paul  tbe  guest  of, 

3$o. 

,  the  Essene,  145, 

,  the     Gaulonite,     sect 

arises  under,  167. 
— — ,  whether  brother  of  the 

Lord,  2j6.  237. 
Jude  denounces  the  corrupt 
tion  of  the  last  times,  544. 

,  the  apostle,  570.     The 

same  as  LeblwBus  and 
Thaddffios,  571.  Tradition 
concerning  him,,  571. 
^,  Epistle  of,  its  author- 
ship, 612,  613.  Time  and 
place  at  which  it  was 
written,  613.  Its  genuine- 
ness, 613.  Object,  613. 
Judge,  Christ  reveals  Himself 

as  a,  222. 
Judgment,  the  principle  of, 
preadied  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  220. 
Judith,  book  of;  128. 
Julian,  bis  design  of  restoring 
the   Jewish    worship    on 
Mount  Moriah,  11  r. 
Julias,  city  of,  82,  83. 
Julius  has  charge  of  Paul  on 
the  voyage  when  he  is  sent 
to  Rome,  476.    His  conduct 
at  the  shipwreck,  487.  Re- 
port of,  at  Rome,  491. 
Jania,  452. 

Jupiter  Capitoline,  temple 
erected  at  Jerusalem  to  the, 
no. 
JoBtiflcation  by  faith  in 
Christ  no  merely  Pauline 
doctrine,  577.  Jewish 
hoslility  to  tbe  doctrine, 
378. 
Justin  Martyr  in  Palestine, 

126. 
Jostus,  St.  Paul,  meets  his 
followers  in  the  house  of, 
414. 


I 


Kaisarieh  (see  Ctesarea). 

Kana-el-Jelll  (see  Cana). 

Karem  es  Seyad,  286. 

Kedron,  the  brook,  267. 

Kefr  Kenna  (see  Oana). 

Keys  of  the  khigdom  of  hea- 
ven, the,  figure  of,  232. 

Khan  Minyeh  (see  Gaper- 
naiun,  site  of). 

Kibleh,  Jerusalem  the,  of 
Jewish  devotion,  133- 

King  of  the  Jews,  variations 
in  tbe  title  by  the  Evange- 
lists, 279. 

Kingdom  of  heaven,  pro- 
claimed by  Christ  as  at 
hand,  195. 


LaoedsemoQiaus,  alUance  of 
the  Jews  with  the,  30,  31. 

Lagus,  satrap  of  Egypt,  7. 

Lamb  of  (rod,  Christ  as  the, 
2$4,  256  (see  Christ,  Titles 
of). 

Lamentation  of  Christ  over 
Jerusalem,  place  of  the, 
285, 

Jjanguage  of  the  Jews,  39. 40. 

Ijaodicea,  the  city  of.  509. 
Christianity  introduced  in- 
to, 510. 

Laodicean  Epistle,  mentioned 
in  Colossians  iv.  16,  502. 
Theory  about  the,  510-512. 

Laomedon  governs  Palestine, 

,  7. 

Jjassea,  ruins  of,  478. 

Law,  Christ  proclaims  that 
He  comes  to  fulfil  the,  220. 

,  Jewish,  discuadon  about 

the.  ^33,  J84. 

of  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion, 22a 

■;  The  (see  Pentateuch). 

I/azarieh  (see  el-Azarlyeh). 

Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead, 
248,  249.  Effect  of  ibe 
miracle,  252.  The  Phari- 
sees resolve  to  put  him  to 
death,  252. 

I^bbeeu^  (see  Jude). 

Lechseum,  harbour  of,  409. 

LegatuB,  the  (see  ShSUach). 

Leprosy,  curing  o(  by  Christ, 
202, 203. 

Levi,  call  of  (see  Matthew). 

,  the  publican  (su  Mat- 
thew). 

,  tribe  of,  3. 

Levites,  chief  of  the  fathers,  2. 

Lidd  or  Liidd  (see  Lydda). 

Light  of  the  World.  Christ 
declares  himself  the,  245. 

Linus,  conversion  o(  533. 

Literature  and  the  arts  under 
the  Maccabees,  39>  40* 

of   Alexandrine   Jews, 

120. 


Loaves  and  Fishes,  miracle^ 
flrst,ofthe,  227,  228. 

Locusts,  food  of  John  the 
Baptist,  oontroverqr  abont» 
167. 

Lois,  grandmother  of  Ti- 
mothy, J9a 

Longinus,  prefect  of  Syria,  05. 

Lord's  Day,  sacredness  of  tne^ 
292,  297. 

,  the    first  (see  Easter 

Day). 

Love,  Law  oi^  as  laid  down 
by  Christ,  22a 

,the    fulfilling   of    the 

Law,  263. 

Lucius  of  Cyrene,  121. 

Lucullus,  48. 

Luke,  St.,  his  sources  of  in- 
formation, 194.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  216,  217.  His  ac- 
count of  Paul's  convo-sion^ 
^47.  His  appearance  in 
the  company  of  St.  Paul 
<»i  his  second  misaioDary 
Journey,  ^89.  Accompa- 
nies him  into  Macedonia, 
^04.  Left  at  Philippi,  398. 
Witness  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  career  of  St  Paul 
down  to  his  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  425.  Whether 
with  Titus  at  Corinth,  444. 
Shares  the  iminisonment 
of  Paul  at  Rome.  495. 
His  last  relations  with  St. 
Paul.  531.  His  name  of 
Evangelist,  ^79.  Author 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
582.  Outline  of  his  life, 
583-585.  His  connexion 
with  St.  Pftul,  583-585. 
83cond  treatise  of,  320.  Be- 
ginning of  the  Gk>spel  His- 
tory according  to,  150, 151. 

,  Gospel  of,  parables  in 

the,  219.  Conoemhig  the 
interval  in  our  Lord's  life 
between  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  and  the  Pass- 
over, 248.  Whether  written 
at  Caesarea,  470.  Origin 
of  the,  599.  Its  date  and 
the  place  where  it  waa 
written,  600.  Purposes 
for  which  it  was  written, 
600.  Its  integrity,  601. 
its  two  first  chaptors,  601. 
its  contents,  601.  Its  ge- 
nuineness, its  rdation  to 
the  other  Gospels,  ftc  (see 
Gospels). 

Lycaonia.  intercourse  be> 
tween  the  churches  in,  ^89. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  in,  379. 

Lydda,  conversion  of  the 
people  of,  362. 

Lydia,  conversion  of,  J95. 

I^sanias,  tetrarch,  91. 

Lysias,  general  of  Antiochns 
IV.,  15.    Guardian  of  Anti- 
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ochos  v.,  2i.  Aidvaaces 
to  Bethsura,  22, 1 1.  Places 
Antiochus  V.  on  the  throne, 
24.    Put  to  death,  2$. 

Lysias,  rescues  St.  Paul  in 
the  Temple  court,  459. 
Places  him  before  the  San- 
hedrim, 461.  Sends  him 
to  Felix,  464, 465. 

Lysimachus,  sacril^es  of,  xi. 
Killed.  12. 

Lystra,  Paul  and  Bamabea  at, 
J  71.  Cure  of  the  cripple 
at,  379,  j8o.    Site  of,  379. 


Macarius,  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 11 1. 

Maccabsan  ^ustory,  authori- 
ties for,  41.  Line,  last 
king  of  the,  54. 

Maceabee,  etymology  ot,  2a 

Maccabees,  authorities  fur  the 
history  of  the,  to.  Condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  under  the, 
17.  Struggle  of  against 
Antiochua  Epiphanes,  2. 
Their  sacrifice,  j$.  Their 
contest,  }6,  31-  Social  and 
religious  prc^ess  of  Jews 
under  the,  j8,  ;9.  Litera- 
ture under,  39, 40. 

— — .,  S'irat  Book  of,  31,00. 

,*  Second  Book  of,  130, 

iji. 

• ,Thn?d  Book  of,  cjt. 

-^ — ,  Fourth  Book  of,  iji. 

Macedonia,  its  contributions 
for  the  poor  in  Jerusalem, 
419.  Mission  of  Timothy 
and  Erastus  to,  430,  4}!. 
Paul  in,  441,  442.  Paul's 
oollection  in,  448.  Paulas 
voyage  to.  394.  Vision  of 
the  man  of,  3^3,  394. 

Machserus,  fortress  oi,  221. 

Magadan  (see  Mi^dala). 

Magdala,  village  of,  224. 

Magians,  the,  thuir  worship 
of  Christ,  157,  H8. 

Magnificat,  the,  153. 

Malabar,  Christian  Church 
in,  578. 

Malchas  (see  deodemus). 

Malchus,  king  of  Arabia, 
campaign  ot  Herod  agamat, 
61. 

Malichus,  courtier  of  Hyr- 
canus,  $2. 

Malta,  coast  of,  chart  of  part 
of  the,  484. 

,  island  of  (««e  Melita). 

Malthace,  fourth  wile  of 
Herod  the  Great,  76. 

Mamzerim,  590. 

Manasseh.  apostacy  of,  3. 
High-priest,  9.^ 

,  obtains  permission  to 

build  a  temple  on  Mount 
(xeriaim  for  the  Samaritans, 
114. 


Mannasses,  long  of  Judafa, 
prayer  of,  ijo. 

Marcellus,  procurator  of  Ju- 
da^86. 

Marcus,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
III. 

Mariamne,  daughter  of  the 
high-priest  Simon,  and 
third  wife  of  Herod,  76. 

— ,  wife  of  Herod,  52,  55, 
54,  60, 61.    Her  death,  62. 

—    ,  tower  of,  66. 

Mark  Ant(my,  50.  Has  do- 
minion of  the  East,  ^3. 
Favours  Herod,  53,  $4. 
Summons  Herod,  60. 

Mark,  St,  his  sources  of  in- 
formation, 194.  Bzplana- 
tion  of  his  omission  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt, 
216.  Companion  of  Paul 
in  his  imprisonment  at 
Home,  49$.  At  Ephesus, 
518.  His  last  relations 
with  St.  Paul,  fi2.  With 
Peter  at  Baby  km,  599, 941. 
His  name  of  Evangelist, 
579.  Whether  he  is  him- 
self the  young  man  whom 
he  describes  as  present  at 
the  seizure  of  Christ,  $80, 

581.  His  connexion  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  981. 
His  relation  to  Peter,  581, 

582.  Beginning  of  the 
Gospel  history,  according 
to,  190. 

— — ,  Gospel  ot,  records  the 
acts  rather  than  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ.  259.  Sources 
of  the,  596,  997.    Written 

?Timarily  for  Gentiles,  997. 
'ime  when  it  was  written, 

998.  Place  where  it  was 
written,  598.  Its  genuine- 
nest,  998.  Its  style  and 
diction  and  contents^  998, 

999.  Divisions  of,  999.  Its 
genuineness,  its  relation  to 
the  other  Gospels,  &c.  (tee 
Gospels). 

Marriage,  Christ's  sanction 
of  the  ordinance  of,  ibo. 

Martha,  sister  of  Lazarus, 
Christ's  reply  to  her,  249. 

Martyrion,  the,  built  by  Con- 
stantine,  11 1. 

Mary  M^dalene,  223,  224. 
At  the  burial  of  Christ,  28  j. 
Carries  the  news  of  the  sup- 
posed removal  of  Christ  s 
body  to  Peter  and  John, 
295.  Christ's  appearance 
to,  299. 

,  mother  of  Christ,  Ga- 
briel appears  to,  192.  Visits 
Elizabeth,  19}.  Her  mi- 
raculous conception,  199. 
Gives  birth  to  the  Saviour, 
199.  lives  with  her  wi- 
dowed aatrt,  161.  Genea- 
logy of,  1 6 J.    At  the  mar- 


riage at  Cana,  176.    Taken 
home  by  John,  28}. 

Mary,  mother  of  Mark,  580, 
9«l. 

•^— ,  sister  of  Lazarus,  an- 
noints  the  Lord,  223,  224. 
At  the  feet  of  Jesus,  249. 

,   sister    qf    Mary   the 

mother  of  Jesus,  i6t. 

- — ,  wife  of  Clopas,  2j6, 2  j^ . 
Her  sons,  2;6, 2^7.  At  the 
burial  of  Christ,  28^. 

Marys,  the  three,  remain  by 
the  cross,  28D. 

— r-,  visit  of  the  two,  to  the 
sepulchre,  293. 

Massada,  fortress  of,  9J,  94. 

Mattathias,  the  priest,  escapes 
from  Jerusalem,  20.  Ke- 
fiises  to  obey  the  royui 
edict,  20.    Dies,  21. 

Matthew,  St,  his  sources  of 
information,  194.  Call  of, 
209.  Feast  given  by,  205. 
His  account  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  216,  217. 
The  same  as  Levi  the  pub- 
lican, 979, 976.  Undertakes 
to  write  the  Gospel,  979. 
Beginning  of  the  Gospel 
history  according  to,  1901 

— — ,Gospel  of;  parables  in  the, 
219,  Language  in  which  it 
was  written,  994.  Citations 
fh)m  Old  Testament,  999. 
Genuineness  of  the  ftrst 
two  chapters,  999.  Time 
and  place  at  which  it  was 
written,  999.  Its  purpose, 
59  9f  996.  Its  contents, 
996.  Its  genuineness,  Its 
relation  to  the  other  Gos- 
pels, ftc.  (see  Gospels). 

Matthias,  chosen  as  an  Apo- 
stle in  place  of  Judas,  jix. 
J22.  Fills  the  pUice  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  972. 

,  high-priesi,  deposed,  68. 

Meckmd,  buildings  of  the.  7  3. 

MeliU  (Malta),  island  ot  its 
people  and  its  primate 
i*ublius,  487,489.  Paul's 
miracle  at,  488,  489. 

Menelaus  obtains  the  high- 
priesthood,  II.  Sacrilege 
of,  II.    Death.  12. 

Meroe,  in  Ethiopia,  33^. 

Messiah,  advent  of  tbe^  an- 
nounced to  Herod,  69. 
Expectation  of  the,  79. 
Jesus  announces  himself  ajs 
the,  196. 

Mirah,  the  prophet,  bis  au- 
thority that  Bethlehem 
wouM  be  the  birthplace  of 
the  Messiah,  69. 

Michmash,  fortress  of.  28. 

Miletus,  Paul's  voyage  to, 
455. 

Ministry,  Christ's,  duration 
of,  189  (see  Duration).  Scene 
of,  189  (see  Scene). 
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Ministry  of  angels  to  Jesus, 

Miracle  at  the  "Beautiful" 
gate,  J  26.  At  the  gate  of 
H&m,  221.  First,  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  227. 
228.  Of  healing  the  man 
blind  from  his  birth,  24; ; 
character  of,  246.  The 
man  brought  before  the 
Council,  246 ;  excommu- 
nicated, 247.  Of  healing 
tlie  man  with  the  withered 
hand,  214.  Of  healing  two 
blind  men  at  Jericho,  251. 
Of  the  cure  of  leprosy.  202, 
2oi.  Of  the  cure  or  the 
demoniac,  199-  20 1 .  Of  the 
cure  of  the  paralytic,  204. 
Of  the  finding  the  piece  uf 
money  in  tbe  fisb'&  mouti), 
234,  235.  Of  the  healing 
of  the  centurion's  servant 
221.  or  the  healmg  of  the 
courtier's  son,  191,  192.  Of 
t.be  healing  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  230.  Or  the  healiug 
of  the  man  possessed  by  a 
legion  of  devils,  225.  Of 
the  stilling  of  the  storm, 
225.  Secuud,  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,  2}o. 

Miracles  already  fcmuUar  to 
the  Jews,  178.  Tests  laid 
down  by  the  Rabbis,  178  ; 
satisfied  in  the  miracle 
at  Cana,  178,  179.  Effect 
of  the  miracle  on  the  dis- 
ciples. 197.  Social  aspect 
of,  180.  At  the  shore 
of  the  Galilean  lake,  215. 
Doctrine  of,  177, 178.  In 
the  evening  of  the  Sab- 
bath at  Capernaum,  zor. 
Of  St.  Paul  429.  Of  the 
Apostles,  328.  Performed 
by  Christ  at  the  Passover, 


186.  The  beginning  of 
Christ's,  177.  Various  ex- 
amples of  Christ's,  2'>5. 


Mishna,  the,  124.  Compila- 
tion of  the,  211. 

Missionary  Journey,  first,  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  372. 
The  second,  of  St.  Paul, 
388.  ThethinJ,ofSt  Paul, 
424. 

Mithridates,  48 

Mnason,  disciple  of  Cyprus, 
accompanies  Sl  Paul  to 
Jerusalem,  457. 

Modin,  dty  ot,  20,  21,  42. 43. 
Monument  at,  40,  42. 4J. 

Months,  Macedonian  numes 
of,  supposed  to  be  used  by 
Josephus,  107. 

Moses,  appears  in  the  Trans- 
figuration, 2J3.  2?4. 

Myra,  Paul's  voyage  to, 
477- 


NabathBBans,  the,  27.  Of  Ara- 
bia Petrasa,  48. 

Nablfts,  settlement  of  Sama- 
ritans at.  117. 

Nahtun,  the  Mede,  J18. 

Main,  miracle  at  gate  ot,  221. 
Site  of,  221. 

Naos  (see  Temple  of  Herod). 

Nasi,  president  of  the  San- 
hedrim, 55. 

Natbanael,  character  of.  219. 
is  present  at  Christ's  third 
appearance  to  the  Apostles, 
297 .    (See  Bartholomew. ) 

Nativity,  Star  of  the,  appear- 
ance of  the^  announced  to 
Herod,  69. 

Nazarenes,  origin  of  tiie  name, 
159. 

Nazareth,  acoonat  of,  165. 
tJnder  opprobrimn,  165* 
Christ  brought  to,  199. 
Christ's  rejection  at,  190, 
191,  196.  Christ's  second 
r^ection  at,  226. 

Nazarite,  John  the  Baptist,  a, 
154. 

Navarites,  St.  Paul  joins  four, 
in  their  vow,  498. 

Nein,  site  of  the  ancient  Nain, 

221. 

Nero,  accession  of,  410.  His 
decision  between  Fesius 
and  Agrippa  and  the  Jews, 
08.  Whether  he  heard 
P&nl's  case,  504.  His  per- 
secution of  the  C%uistians, 
524.  Whether  he  heard 
Pool  when  he  was  a  second 
time  prisoner  at  Borne, 
531. 

Nerva,  aocessicm  of,  $60. 

Nethlnim,  the,  59a 

Nicanor,  commands  a  Syrian 
army,  22.  Sent  to  restore 
Alcimus,  26.    Slain,  26. 

,  one  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons, ||o,  586. 

Nicetas  Chonlates,  the  Byzan- 
tine writer,  498. 

Nioodemus,  his  relations  to- 
wards Christ,  187.  The 
secret  disdple.  in  the  Coun- 
cil, 244.  Brings  myrrh  and 
aloes  to  anoint  the  body  of 
Christ.  283. 

Nicolai,  origin  of  name  of, 
67.    • 

Nicolaitans,  heresy  of  tbe, 
528.    Sect  of  the,  586,  587. 

Nicolas  of  Damascus,  follows 
Archelaos  to  Borne,  78. 
Plead<4  his  cause,  79. 

— ,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons.  130,  986.  Not 
'  behmging  to  the  sect  of 
Nicolaitans,  SS6,  5B7. 

Nicolaus  Damasoenns,  the 
rhetorician,  67, 68. 

NioopoUs,  Paul  at,  521.  524. 


Nikdn,  the  ram,  104. 
Nisibis,    Petrne     tone,     in 

Christian  School,  at,  5)8. 
Nunc  Dimittis,  the,  15J,  156. 
Nymphas,   saluted    in    the 

£pii>tle  to  tbe  Colossians, 

511.512. 


Octavian,  bis  favour  towards 
Herod,  61. 

Offence,  Mount  of,  286. 

Olives^  Mount  of,  Christ  and 
the  disciples  go  out  to  the, 
267.  Account  of  the,  284- 
287.  Sacred  house  erected 
on  the,  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  285. 

Olivet  (see  Olives). 

Olympic  Games,  Herod  made 
president  of,  64. 

Onesimus,  his  relation  to 
Philemon,  499,  500.  His 
mission  to  the  Colossians 
and  Ephesians,  foo,  501. 

Onesiphonis,  ministers  to 
Paul  in  the  last  stage  of 
his  course,  528. 

Onias,  stoned  to  death,  48. 

1.,  high-priest,  6,  7. 

II.,  high  priest,  9. 

III.,  high-priest,  10.  De- 
posed, II.  Put  to  death. 
II. 

IV.,  heir  to  Jugh-priest- 

hood,  tri.  s  to  revive  Jewish 
worship  in  Jilgypt,  25, 

Onkelos,  125. 

Ophel,  suburb  of,  burnt,  iq8. 
WaUof,73. 

Oral  Law.  belief  of  the  Pha- 
risees in  an,  138. 

Ordination,  ceremony  of, 
adopted  by  the  Ohristii^i 
church  from  the  Jewish, 
372. 

Orodes,  Arabian  king,  defeats 
Alexander  Jannseus,  46. 

Otioei  (see  BatUnim). 


Palace  of  Herod,  65. 

Pacorus,  the  Parthian,  53. 

Palestine,  division  of,  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  211.  Go- 
verned by  Laoniedon.  7. 
By  Ptolemy,  7.  Subject  to 
the  first  five  Ptolemies,  7. 
Tho  dowry  of  Cleopatra,  la 

Pallas,  brother  of  Felix.  97. 

Palm  Sunday,  254. 

Panga?us,  gold  mines  o(  394. 
clans  of,  395. 

Panium,  temple  at,  64. 

Paphos,  Barnabas  and  Saul 
at,  373.    Situation  of,  373. 

Pappus,  general  of  Antigonus, 
54- 

Parable,  meaning  of  the  word. 

237. 
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Parable  of  the  faithful  and  ! 
unfaithful  servant,  262.         | 

,  of  the  foolish  virgins,  I 

262.  1 

Parables  ascribed  to  HtUeU 
Shammai,  and  other  great 
rabbis,  238. 

,  Christ's,  224.  I 

,  concerning   the    rejec-  l 

tlon  of  Christ  by  the  Pha-   | 
risees,  2$8. 

of  Christ,  23  7-2 19.  Their 

number,  2j8.  List  of  the, 
2}8,  2^9.  Interpretation 
ofthe,  219,240. 

Paraclete,  the,  267. 

Paralytic,  cure  of  the,  204. 

Parmenas,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons,  330,  586. 

Parmenio,  4. 

Parthians,  overthrow  of  Cras- 
sus  by  the,  51. 

,  the,  assist  Syria*  $j. 

Ptochal  Lamb,  the.  selected, 
2$d.  Time  appointed  for 
killing  the,  263. 

Paschal  Week,  first  day  of 
the,  254.  Second  day  of 
the,  256.  Third  day  of  the, 
last  day  of  our  Lord's  pub- 
lic teaching,  258-261. 
Fourth  day  of  the,  263. 
Fifth  day  of  the,  when  the 
Passover  musL  be  killed. 
26j.  Evening  and  night 
of  the,  265. 

«  Passion  Week,"  the,  254. 

Passover,  approach  of  the, 
after  Christ's  short  abode 
at  Capernaum,  181.  Christ 
attends  the,  160.  Feast  of 
the,  exact  time  of  its  com- 
mencement, 264.  Christ's 
appearance  at,  184,  18?. 
Second,  of  Christ's  ministry 
(«««  Feast  of  the  Jews).  The 
Third,  during  our  Lord's 
ministry,  227.  What  the 
sign  of,  264. 

,  (see  Supper,  Paschal). 

Passovers,  mentioned  by  St. 
John,  184.  The,  during 
our  Lord's  ministry,  210, 
211. 

Pastoral  epistles,  their  testi- 
mony to  St.  Paul's  freedom 
after  two  years'  imprison- 
ment at  Home,  504.  505. 
Their  general  indications, 
5x4,  5x5.  Difficulties  of 
detail,  515.  Scheme  of 
Mr.  Lewin,  5i5>  5 16. 

Patmos,  aspect  of,  558.  St. 
John  banished  to,  558. 
Traditional  scene  of  the 
Revelation,  559. 

PauU  St.,  special  revelation 
tOt  218.  Chosen  as  the 
apostle  of  the  Greeks,  323. 
Outline  of  his  life,  ^41,  342. 
His  first  appearance  as  a 
persecutor,  342.      Review 


of  his  former  life,  342.  His 
birtfa|)lace  and  parentage, 
342.  His  .Roman  citizen- 
ship, 343.  His  trade  of 
tent-making,  34;.  His 
education  in  Greek  learn- 
ing at  Tarsus,  343,  and  in 
rabbinical  lore  at  Jerusa* 
lem,  34  \.  His  rigid  Pha- 
risaism and  zeal  for  the 
Law.  344,  345.  His  perse- 
cuting spirit  in  its  relation 
to  the  teaching  of  Gamar 
liel,  ;45.  Confessions  of 
his  own  state  of  mind,  345, 
J46.  His  part  in  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen  and  the 
ensuing  persecutions,  346. 
The  three  accounts  of  his 
conversion,  347.  Scene  of 
the,  347.  The  light,  and 
Paul's  vision  of  Jesus,  341, 
348.  The  xoufid,  and  Paul's 
colloquy  with  the  Lord, 
J48,  349.  The  outward 
and  inward  aspects  of  the 
scene,  348-^50.  Before 
Agrippa,  348,  J49.  His 
return  to  Damascus,  350. 
The  mission  of  Ananias  to 
him,  3 Si.  Restored  to 
sight  and  baptized,  J51. 
His  conversion  an  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
351,  352.  His  designation 
to  the  apoetleship,  352.  His 
ministry  at  Damascus  and 
retirement  into  Arabia, 
i52,  3S3-  His  escape  from 
Damascus  to  Jerusalon, 
3$ 3.  His  reception  by  the 
Apostles  and  the  Church, 
354.  Disputes  with  the 
Hellenists.  J54.  His  rela- 
tions to  Peter,  354.  355. 
His  Nision  in  the  Temple 
and  full  commission  to  the 
Gentiles,  354,  355.  C3hro- 
nology  of  his  life,  j  5  5-360. 
His  ministry  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  367.  With  Barna- 
bas at  Antioch,  367.  Whe- 
ther at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  deliverance  of 
Peter  from  prison,  367, 368. 
His  mission  to  Jerusalem 
(his  second  visit),  368.  His 
rapture  and  infirmity,  360, 
370.  His  separation  witn 
Barnabas  for  the  fnission 
to  the  Gentiles,  371*  One 
of  the  Apostles,  371.  His 
first  missionary  journey 
with  Barnabas,  372.  They 
preach  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, 372.  Conversion  of 
Sergius  Paulus  and  Judg- 
ment on  Elymas,  373>  374- 
Precedence  of  Paul  over 
Barnabas,  374.  The  name 
of,  374-  Passage  of  the 
Taurus,  374>  379-    At  An- 


tioch in  Pisidia,  375-  His 
discourse  there  in  tne  syna- 
gogue, 376, 37  7«  Persecuted 
by  the  Jews,  378.  With 
Barnabas  at  Iconium,  J79. 
Success  and  persecution 
there,  379.  Cure  of  the 
cripple  at  Lystra,  379,  380. 
Stoned,  380.  His  return 
journey  with  Barnabas, 
380,  38f.  Considered  by 
the  people  at  Lystra  to  be 
Mercury,  38a  His  first 
discourse  to  mere  heathens, 
380.  He  and  Barnabas  go 
to  Jerusalem  to  oppose  the 
Judaizing  spirit  in  the 
Church,  38 r.  Comparison 
of  this  visit  with  that  In 
GaL  ii.,  382.  "  Goes  up  bv 
revelation,"  382.  Confer- 
ences and  compacts  with 
the  other  Apostles,  James, 
Peter,  and  John,  38  J.  His 
report  with  that  of  Bama- 
baa,  384.  His  reproof  of 
Peter,  385,  386.  Returns 
with  Barnabas  to  Antioch, 
386.  His  second  mission- 
ary journey,  388.  Accom- 
panied by  Silas,  389.  Their 
visit  to  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
Lycaonia,  389.  Is  accom- 
panied by  Timothy  on  hia 
Journey,  391. '  In  Phrygia 
and  Galatia,  39T,  302. 
Forbidden  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  Asia,  3<jii,  393« 
His  call  into  Europe,  393, 
394.  His  illness.  394.  His 
voyage  to  Macedonia,  394 
At  Neapolis,  394.  At  Phi- 
lippi.  394-398.  Conversion 
ofLydia,395.  Healing  of 
the  possessed  damsel.  396. 
Scourged  and  imprisoned 
with  Silas,  3Q7.  Conversion 
of  the  gaoler  after  the 
earthquake,  397,  398.  Pro- 
claims his  Roman  citi- 
zenship, 398.  His  release, 
398.  Arrives  with  Silas  at 
Thessalonica,  399.  Preaches 
in  the  synagogue  and 
rouses  the  envy  of  the 
Jews,  399.  Laves  Thessa- 
lonica, 40a  His  teaching 
there,  400, 491.  At  Bercea, 
401,402.  Sails  to  Athens, 
402.  His  emotions  at  the 
sight  of  the  city,  402,  403. 
His  discourses  in  the 
Agora,  403.  Encountered 
by  the  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans, 403.  His  discourse 
at  the  Areopagus,  404-407. 
His  revelation  of  the  Un- 
known God.  1I05,  406.  Hia 
rebuke  of  idoli^  and 
preaching  of  repentance 
and  judgment  by  Him 
whom  God  had  raised.  407. 
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Interruption  of  his  dift* 
course,  407.  His  departure 
from  Athens,  408.  His 
converts  at  Athens,  408. 
Lives  at  Corinth  with 
AquilaandPriscilla,  work- 
ing with  his  own  hands, 
410.  His  reasons  for  this 
course.  411,  412.  *•  Con- 
strained by  the  Word,"  41 3. 
His  plain  proclamation  of 
Christ  crucified,  413.  Re- 
jected by  the  Jews,  he 
turns  to  the  Gentiles,  414. 
God  visits  him  by  a  vi^on 
in  the  night,  414,415.  His 
autograph  salutation,  to 
prove  his  letters  genuine, 
and  to  add  emphasis  to 
truth,4i5,4i6.  Brought  be- 
fore Gallio,  41 7.  Tumult  of 
the  Jews  against,  416,  417. 
His  vow  at  Cenchrese,  418. 
His  voyage  to  Ephesus  and 
visit  to  the  synagogue,  418. 
Groes  to  Jerusalem,  419. 
Connection  of  tbis  visit 
with  his  future  work,  419. 
His  contest  with  Judaizing 
teachera,  and  relief  of  Jew- 
ish Christians,  419.  Returns 
to  Antioch,  420.  End  of 
his  second  missionary  Jour- 
ney, 420.  The  visit  of  Ga- 
latians  ii.,  421 ,  422.  Extent 
and  duration  of  his  third 
missionary  journey,  424. 
His  constant  conflict  with 
theJudaizers,425.  Us  com- 
mencement in  the  churches 
of6ahitia,429.  His  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  refuting 
the  Judaizing  heresy,  420. 
His  dealing  with  the  twelve 
disciples  who  knew  only 
the  baptism  of  John,  428. 
Preaches  in  the  synagogue 
at  Ephesus,  428.  His  re- 
jection and  withdrawal, 
428,  429.  I'reaches  in  the 
school  of  Tyrannus,  420. 
His  miracles,  429.  His 
conflict  with  the  magical 
arts,  429,  430.  Prepares 
to  leave  Ephesus,  4;o. 
Change  in  his  plan  owing 
to  news  from  Corinth,  4?!, 
4U-  His  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  432,  41  j. 
ItsdateandpLaoe,4J3.  His 
relations  with  Apollos,  ^33. 
Question  of  a  former  kpi- 
stle  and  of  an  intermediate 
visit  to  Corintb,  434,  4  m. 
Contents  and  spirit  of  bis 
First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, 436-4  ?8.  Sequel 
of  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  438- 
441.  Sets  out  for  Macedo- 
nia, 441.  His  labours  at 
Troas,44i.  His  disappomt- 
ment  at  not  meeting  Titus 


there,  441.  Goes  to  Philippi 
and  meets  Titus,  442.  His 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, 442.  Its  relation 
to  the  missions  of  Timothy 
and  Titus,  442,  443.  Ques- 
tion of  an  intermediate 
epistle,  44?.  Character  and 
contents  of  the  Second  Epi- 
stle, 444-448.  Opposition 
to  him  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  446.  His  labours 
in  Macedonia  and  lUyri- 
cum,  448.  His  arrival  at 
Corinth,  448.  His  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  449-453. 
His  views  towards  the 
West,  449.  His  journey 
through  Macedonia  and 
voyage  from  Philippi  after 
the  Passover,  454.  His 
we^  at  Troas  and  fare- 
well Sunday,  454.  Re- 
stores Eutychus  to  life, 
454.  His  voyage  to  Mile- 
tus, 455.  His  discourse  to 
the  Ephesiau  elders,  455. 
His  voyage  to  Patara  and 
then  to  Phoenicia,  456.  His 
week  at  Tyre,  and  an- 
other Sunday  fiirewell,  456. 
Takes  up  his  abode  at 
Ceesarea  with  Philip  the 
deactm,  456.  His  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  457.  His 
reception  by  the  churches, 
456.  Dangers  from  the 
Judaizers,  457, 458.  Johis 
four  ^azarites  in  their 
vow,  458.  Assaulted  in 
the  Temple  and  rescued 
by  the  tribune  Lysias,  450. 
His  defences  to  the  people 
and  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
460-464.  The  plot  against 
bis  life,  464.  SenttoCaesa- 
rea«  464.  His  defence  be- 
fore Felix  and  imprison- 
ment at  Ceesarea,  465-467. 
Results  of  his  imprison- 
ment, 469.  His  hearing 
before  Festus,  47a  Appeals 
to  Cesar,  471.  His  defence 
before  Agrippa,  472-474. 
The  decision  to  send  him 
to  Rome,  474.  His  voyage 
and  shipwreck,  minute 
truthfulness  of  the  narra- 
tive of,  475.  Embarks 
under  the  diarge  of  Julius, 
476.  Lands  at  Sidon,  477. 
His  voyage  to  Myra  and 
change  of  ship,  477.  From 
Cnidus  into  the  open  sea, 
under  the  lee  of  Crete,  477. 
Arrival  at  Fair  Havens, 
478.  His  unheeded  warn- 
ing, 478.  Ship  caught  in 
a  typhoon,  479.  Prepara- 
tions against  the  storm,  4*79, 
480.  Undergirding  tne 
s^P»  479*  4B0.    The  ship 


drifts  on  the  starboard 
tack,  480, 481 .  Her  course 
and  rate,  481.  Sufferings 
durhig  the  drift,  481.  Vi- 
sion in  the  nighty  481. 
Promise  of  escape,  482. 
Signs  of  land,  482.  Paul's 
last  encouragement,  483, 
484.  Position  of  the  ship 
in  St.  Paul  8  Bay,  485.  The 
shipwreck  and  escape,  486, 
487.  Paul's  former  ship- 
wrecks, 487.  His  use  of 
nautical  images,  487.  His 
stay  at  Malta,  487-489. 
Voyage  to  Syracuse,  Khe- 
gium,  and  Puteoli,  489. 
Journey  by  land  to  Rome, 
490.  Met  by  Christians  at 
Appii  Forum  and  the  Three 
Taverns,  49a  Delivered 
to  Burros,  491.  His  condi- 
tion as  a  prisoner  in  the 
Preetorium,  491,  492.  His 
two  conferences  with  the 
Jews,  492,  493.  Preaches 
to  the  Gentiles,  493.  His 
two  years'  imprisonment  at 
Rome  and  cause  for  the 
dehiy  of  his  trial,  494.  HiB 
labours  and  converts*  494, 
49$.  His  Epistles  written 
at  Rome,  496^  His  severe 
suffering  in  his  imprison- 
ment, ^96.  His  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  497-499. 
His  Epistle  to  Philemon, 
499.  His  teaching  concern- 
ing slavery,  500.  His 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
501,  502.  His  Epistle  to 
tiie  Philippians,  502,  503. 
His  prospects  at  this  time, 
503,  504*  His  probable 
acquittal  and  release,  504, 
505.  The  relation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to 
h-.s  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  505-500.  Purposed 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  509.  His 
movements  after  leaving 
Rome,  515.  Sails  for  Je- 
rusalem, 515.  Visits  Co- 
lossffi  and  Ephesus,  516, 
His  labijurs  at  Ephesus, 
516.  His  Epistles  to  Ti- 
mothy andlltus,  516-523. 
Visits  Corinth  and  winters 
at  Nicopolis,  523,  524. 
F'urther  movements  ot, 
J25.  Tradition  of  his  Jour- 
ney to  Spain,  526, 527.  The 
last  stage  of  his  course.  527. 
Probably  arrested  at  Ephe- 
sus, 528.  Indications  of 
his  route  to  Rome  as  a 
prisoner,  529.  Treated  as 
a  felon,  529. 53a  His  flrb* 
hearing  and  deliverance 
from  the  lion,  530, 531.  His 
loneliness,  531.  Motives  of 
the  urgent  hivitation  to 
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Timothy,  syi.  His  pro- 
spects of  martyrdom,  yj2. 
Beheaded,  fn.  Discussion 
of  the  date,  534,  5^5-  His 
personal  appearance  and 
diaracter,  5?^,  5j6.  Early 
attacks  on  him,  $36.  Au- 
thorities for  the  life  of,  $52. 
Onversion  of  (jsee  Saul  of 
Tarsus).  Harmony  of 
Peter  and,  519-541.  Epi- 
stles of,  ccmparison  of  them 
with  the  Acts,  J41.  Ver- 
satility of  the  Apostle's 
mind  shown  in  the,  416. 
The  Fourteen  Epistles  of, 
their  order,  605, 606. 

Paul's,  St.,  Bay,  485. 

Pella,  becomes  the  seat  of 
the  ••  Church  of  Jerusalem," 
loj.  The  seat  of  the 
diurch  of  Jerusalem  for  a 
time,  548. 

Pentateuch,  all^oric  exposi- 
tion of  the,  by  Aristobulus, 
iiQ.  Described  by  Aristo- 
bulus as  the  source  of 
Greek     philosophy,     120. 

'  The,  when  translated,  125. 
The  Samaritan,  126.  Ori- 
gin of,  127. 

Pentecost,  the  Day  of;  J22- 
J24.      3000   concerts   on, 

Peter,  final  call  of,  198, 199. 
Healing  of  his  wife's  mo- 
ther, 201.  The  faith  of, 
219.  Attempts  to  walk 
upon  the  water,  228.  His 
confession,  229.  His  full 
confession  of  the  Christ, 
252.  Controversy  about 
his  position  in  the  Church, 
232,  233.  His  remon- 
strance when  Christ  reveals 
the  mystery  of  His  death 
and  resurrection ,  2  j  1.  Re- 
leased by  a  miracle  from 
his  difficulty  about  the  tri- 
bute-money, 234,  2J5.  Sent 
to  prepare  the  last  supper, 

265.  His  presence  at  it, 

266.  Christ's  prediction 
concerning  his  denial  of 
Him,  266,  267.  Charged 
by  Cbrist  to  watch  in  the 
garden,  267, 268.  Rebuked 
by  Christ  when  he  cuts  oflF 
the  ear  of  the  high-priest's 
servant,  269.  Remains 
when  the  other  disciples 
flee,  269.  His  denial  of 
Christ,  270,  271.  His  visit 
to  the  sepulchre,  294. 
Christ's  appearance  to  him, 
295.  His  avowal  of  love 
to  Christ,  297.  Christ's 
command  to  him  and 
prediction  of  his  martyr- 
dom, 297.  One  of  the 
"pillars''  of  the  Church, 

-    298.      His   office    in   the 


Church,  ?2i.  His  sermon 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
324,  32$.  His  second  dis- 
course, J26.  His  healing 
the  lame  man,  326.  With 
J<>hn  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
316.  Proclaims  the  deceit 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
J  27.  His  boldness  at  his 
second  appearance  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  128.  He  and 
John  confer  on  the  con- 
verted Samaritans  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  33^. 
His  relations  to  St.  Paul, 
35h  J^*  His  nlission  to 
the  Gentiles,  T55.  He 
heals  JSneus  and  converts 
the  people  of  Lydda,  361. 
Raises  Dorcas  and  makes 
converts  at  Jopj«i,  362, 
j6}.  His  mission  to  Cor- 
nelius, J63,  J64.  Receives 
the  first  Gentile  converts 
into  the  Church,  364.  Na- 
ture of  this  transaction, 
J64,  365.  His  deliverance 
from  prison,  366,  567.  At 
the  conferences  at  Jerusa- 
lem about  the  Judaizing 
spirit  in  the  Church,  3B3. 
Speech  of,  in  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  384,  185.  His 
subsequent  reproof  by  St 
Paul,  ^85,  ^86.  Whether 
at  Corinth,  ^46.  His  asso- 
ciation wltn  John,  557. 
Associated  by  tradition 
with  St.  Paul  in  martyr- 
dom, 5^.  Review  of  his 
life,  536.  His  last  appear- 
ance in  the  Acts,  5  J7.  His 
probable  occupation,  5J7. 
His  first  Epistle,  written 
from  Babylon,  518.  His 
intereourse  with  Paul,  599. 
Designed  harmony  of  the 
Epistle  with  Paul's  teach- 
ing. 539.  540.  Patriine 
style  of  the  Epistie  ac- 
counted fbr,  5^1.  Discus- 
sion of  the  tradition  of  St. 
Peter's  episcopate  at  Rome, 
542-54  J.  His  own  testi- 
mony to  the  true  Rock 
and  spiritual  Stones  of  the 
Church,  544. 

Peter,  First  Epistle  of,  its  au- 
thenticity, 609. 

-i — ,  Second  Epistle  of,  its 
authenticity,  609, 610. 

Peraea,  Christ's  progress 
through,  250,  251.  Extent 
of,  under  Herod,  61, 62.  Re- 
duced by  the  Romans,  102. 

Perga  in  Pamphylia,  the  voy- 
age of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to,  J74,  375.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at,  ;8o. 

Persian  dominion,  2. 

Petilius  Cerealis,  Samaritans 
surrender  to,  102. 


Petronius  P.,  prefect  of  $yria, 
86.90. 

Pharisees  and  chief  xni^sts 
set  a  watch  over  the  tonab 
of  Christ,  284. 

and  Sadducees,  alliance 

between  the,  2  jf.  Jealousy 
between,  ^29.  Their  dif- 
ference sunk  in  common 
hatred  against  the  Chris- 
tians, 546. 

and  Herodians,  the,  seek 

to  entrap  Christ,  258,  259. 

— '—,  the,  17.  Under  John 
Hyrcanus  and  his  succes- 
sors, J  5.  Their  power  on 
the  death  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  47.  Defeated  by 
Aristobulus  n.,  47.  Under 
Herod,  64.  At  the  time  of 
Herod,  71.  Their  union 
with  the  Herodians,  72. 
Name  and  origin  of,  i]8. 
Doctrines  of,  139.  Their 
belief  in  an  oral  Law,  i}8. 
Their  laws  and  regula- 
tions, 1^9, 14a  Their  belief 
in  a  future  state,  140. 
Their  spirit  of  proselytism, 
14 1.  Denounced  by  John 
the  Baptist,  x68.  Reject 
him,  169.  Prepare  to  at- 
tack Jesus,  189.  Come  to 
watch  Jesus,  204.  Charge 
the  disciples  with  Satbbath- 
breaking.  21J,  214.  Plot 
with  the  Herodians  against 
Christ,  214,  215.  Christ's 
controversy  with,  when 
they  charge  Him  with  cast- 
ing out  devils  by  the  power 
of  Beelzebub,  224.  Christ's 
encounter  with,  who  ask 
fora8ign,2}o,2}i.  Leaven 
of  thci  231.  Christ's  con- 
troveniy  witii  the,  245. 
The  blind  man  healed  by 
Jesus  brought  before  them, 
246.  Their  blindness  in 
sin,  247.  Hold  a  council 
concerning  Jesus,  25a 
Christ's  rebuke  of  the, 
when  they  question  His 
authority,  2  «8.  Their  share 
in  resisting  Christianity. 
331,  Working  among  them 
of  the  conviction  of  the 
trutJi  of  Christ's  Messiah- 
ship,  145.  St  Paul's  appeal 
to  the,  463. 464. 

Phasai^l,  son  of  Antipater, 
made  governor  of  Jenisa* 
lem,  5 1 .  Puts  down  revolt 
of  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  52. 
Made  tetrarch,  $3.  Death 
of,  53. 

Phaseius.  tower  of,  66. 

Phenioe  (tee  Phoenix). 

Pheroras,  son  of  Antipater, 
51.  Government  intnuted 
to  him  by  Herod,  61.  Te- 
trarchy  of  6''.    Oatupknt 
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against  Herod's  life,  68. 
iSs  death,  68. 
Philemon,  character  of,  499. 
Bpistle  to,  written  at  Borne, 
49&  Its  teaching  concern- 
ing slavery,  500. 
Pfailetiis,  leader  of  a  sect, 
518.  Teaches  tliat  "the 
resutrectlon  is  passed  al- 
already,"  519-  St.  Paul's 
noention  of,  522. 
Philip,  call  of,  17 f.  His  con- 
fession of  Christy  176.  Af- 
fection of,  219.  One  of  the 
seven  deacons,  jjo.  Also 
called  "PhUip  the  Evan- 
gelist,"  jji.  His  conver- 
sion of  the  Samaritans, ;  36; 
of  tlie  Ethiopian  eunnch, 
331t  ii^'  His  mission  to 
the  cities  of  the  Philistine 
plain,  i  }8.  Fixes  his  abode 
at  Ceesarea,  i)8.  His 
daughters,  ij8.  Paul  takes 
up  his  abode  with,  456. 
His  daughters  prophesy, 
456,  586. 

——,  the  Apostle,  57  J.  His 
connection  with  Andrew, 
57i,  574.  His  desire  to  see 
the  Father,  574.  As  deacon 
and  evuigelist,  985,  586. 

,  governor  of  Jerusalem, 

12.  Claims  the  guardian- 
ship of  Antiochus  V.,  25. 

v.,   of    Maoedon,   his 

league  with  Antiochus, 
10. 

— ,  son  of  Herod  and  Cleo- 
patra, tetrarch  of  Iturea, 
76,  77. 

Philippi.  after  the  Pa&jover, 

494.  Battle  of,  92.  Chris, 
tians  at,  minister  to  the 
wants  of  Paul  at  Rome, 

495.  Conversion  of  the 
gaoler  at,  ^97, 198.  Jewish 
oratory  at,  394, 195.  Pfcul 
at,  )94'^9^  1**^^1  meets 
Titus  at,  442.  Pauls  voy- 
age from,  454.  The  earth- 
quake at,  597. 

Philippiana.  Church  of  the, 

J98,  ^99.    Epistle  to  the, 

502,503.  Written  at  Rome, 

496. 
Philistine   country,  overrun 

by  Judas  Maccabiens,  24. 
Philo,  writings  of,  87-89. 
Philocrates,  letter  addressed 

to,  giving  an  account  of 

the  origin  of  the  Septuagint, 

125. 
Pbocylides,  poem  of,  120. 
Phoebe,    deaconess    of    the 

Church  at  Cenchreae,  418. 

Carries  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 

Rome,  4Ji. 
Phoenicia,  sufferings  of,  by 

the  wars  of  the  successors 

of  Alexander,  7. 
Phoenix,  port  of,  471, 479. 


Phrygla,  Journey  of  Paul 
through,  391.  J92. 

Phygellus,  desertion  of  the 
Asiatic  Christians  led  by, 
528. 

Pilate,  his  connection  with 
Antipater,  81. 

,  Pontius,  Jesus  brought 

before,  272,  273.  Sends 
Him  to  Herod  Antipas,  27  j. 
Appeals  to  the  generosity 
of  the  people,  27;.  Yields 
up  Jesus,  274.  Makes  one 
more  effort  to  save  Him, 
274,  27f.  His  final  sen- 
tence, 275.  Writes  the 
title  of  Christ  to  mortify 
the  Jews.  279.  His  care 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
Christ's  death,  28  J.  AUows 
Joseph  to  take  Christ's 
body,  28j.    (See  Pilatus.) 

Pilatus,  Pontius,  procurat(»r 
of  Judea,  84.  His  descent, 
84.  Ori|^n  of  name  of,  84. 
Riots  in  his  time.  85.  Re- 
called to  Rome,  85.  Ban- 
ished. 86. 

Pisidia,  St.  Paul  directs  his 
course  to,  374. 

Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  94. 

Politarchs,  Jason  before  t£e, 

Pollio,  spared  by  Herod,  59. 

Pompey,  48.  Appears  at 
Damascus,  49.  Enters  Je- 
rusalem, 49,  50. 

Poor,  condition  of  the,  in  the 
Primitive  Church,  327. 

Poppeea,  Nero's  mistress, 
494.   Married  to  Nero,  504. 

Portitores  (m«  Fublicaus). 

Posca  (Me  Aoetum). 

Posidonium,  the,  409. 

Pozzuoli  (tee  Puteoli). 

PrsBtorian  Camp  at  Rome, 
the<  491. 

Praetorium,  Jesus  led  to  the, 
272.  Paul,  a  prisoner  in 
the,  491. 

Primer,  in  the  Primitive 
Oburch,  j25.  And  ^xting, 
power  of,  234. 

Precipitation,  scene  of  the 
attempted,  165. 

Presbyter  (we  Elder). 

Priest  (see  Elder). 

Priests,  Chief,  and  Scribes, 
demand  of  Christ  the  au- 
thority by  which  He  had 
acted,  258. 

PrisciUa  (see  AquiU). 

Proohorus,  one  of  fne  seven 
deacons,  iJo,.586. 

Procurator,  description  of 
office  of  a,  8). 

Proselytes  of  Righteousness, 

12J. 

of    the   Covenant   (iee 

Proselytes  of  Righteous- 
ness). 

of  the  Gate,  122,  338. 


Proselytes,  the,  121-123.  ' 
ProseuchflB,   the,   statues   of 

GaUgula  set  up  in,  87. 
— ,  the,  132. 
Protomartyr  of  the  Christian 

Church,  Stephen,  the,  331. 
Psammetichus,        £^ptian 

king.  337- 
PsephinuB,  tower  of,  66. 
Ptolemy    II.,    Philadelphus, 

Septuagint  ascribed  partly 

to  literary  tastes  of,  8. 
in„Euergete6,  OniasH. 

refuses  to  pay  tribute  to,  9. 
IV.,  Philopator,his  war 

with  Antiochus  the  Great, 

9.    His  persecution  of  the 

Jews,  10. 
—  V,  Epiphanes,  marries 

Cleopatra,  10. 
— -  VJm  Philometor,  12. 
- —  Lathyrus,  ravages  Ju- 

dsea,46. 
— —    Macron,   governor   of 

Ccele-Syria,  22. 

son  of  Abubus,  33, 

takes  Jerusalem.  7. 

Publicans    (portitores),    op- 

Eresion  of  the,  167.    Thetf 
eUef  in  John  the  Baptist, 

169.    The,  account  of,  181, 

182. 
Publius,  the  primate  of  Me- 

lita,  4«8,  489. 
Pudens,  conversion  of,  530. 

Supposed  British  origin  of, 

$io. 
Puteoli,   Paul's   voyage   to, 

489^    Jewish  residents  at, 

490.    Christians  at,  490. 


Quadratus,  Ummidius,  pre- 
fect of  Syria^  467. 

Quirinus,  prefect  of  Syria, 
83. 


B 

Rab,  rabbi,  rabban,  148. 
"Rabban,"  title  of,  328. 
Rabbi  of  the  synagogue,  133, 

Ragaba,  siege  ot  47. 

Raphia,  batUe  of,  9. 

Redemption,  the  beginning 
of  the  Covenant  of,  151. 

Repentance,  doctrine  of, 
preached  by  John,  195. 

Resurrection  and  the  Life, 
Christ  proclaims  that  He 
is  the,  when  he  raises 
Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
249.  Christs  answer  to 
the  Sadduoees  concerning 
the,  259'  Christ's  pro- 
phecy of  His,  186.  Christ's, 
to  be  the  great  sign,  231. 
Denial  of  the,  heresy,  of 
the,  522,    Influence  of  the 
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doctrine  on  the  Jews  after 
the  capture  of  Jeraanlem, 
144.  Jewish  belief  in  the, 
24;  Of  Christ,  chief  mis- 
sion of  the  Apostles  to  bear 
witness  to  the,  218.  Time 
of  the,  292,  29?. 
Resurrection  of  the  dead,  de- 
nial of  by  the  Sadducees, 
142, 14?.  The  account  of, 
by  St.  Matthew,  292.  Con- 
troversy between  Paul  and 
his  accusers  turned  upon, 
46?  464,  4'jo. 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  the, 
meaning  of  the  word,  613. 
Its  canonical  authority  and 
authorship,  61^,614.  Time 
and  place  at  which  it  was 
written,  614, 61 5.  Its  con- 
tents, 615-617.  Its  inter- 
pretation, 617.  Divisions 
of  its  expositors  into  His- 
torical, Praeterist,  and  Fu- 
turist, 618,  619. 
Rhamnus,  the,  274. 
Rhegium,  Paul's  voyage  to, 

489. 
Robes  of  the  high-priest,  Jews 
again  permitted  to   have 
custody  of,   86.     Eomans 
attempt  to  regain  posses- 
«ion  of,  95.  9^- 
Rock,  Christ  as  the,  2J2. 
Bookman,  title  of  the,  56J. 
Roman  church,  Judaism  in 
the,  451.    Gentile  element 
in  the,  451.  ^      ^^ 

Roman     influence    in    the 

temple  of  Herod,  7  j. 
Romans  drawn  towards  Ju- 
daism, and  afterwards  to- 
wards Christianity,  121. 
Then:  feelings  towards  the 
Jews  under  Caligula,  89.  . 

,  Epistle  to  the,  449-45t5- 

Relation  of  Uie  Epistle  to 
the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  church,  451.  Its 
mixed  Jewish  and  Gentile 
character, 45 1.  The  strong 
Greek  element,  45  r.  Spirit 
and  contents  of  the  Epistle 

Rome!  Christianity  at,  386. 
Evidence  of  St.  Peter's  visit 
to  and  crucifixion  at,  542, 
543.  St  Peter  not  the 
founder  of  the  church  of, 
545,544.  First  appearance 
of  name  of  in  Jewish  his- 
^tory,  26.  Intervention  of 
between  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus,  48.  Jewish 
alliance  with,  30, 31.  Jew- 
ish settlements  in,  120. 121. 
League  of  with  the  Jews, 
26.  Paul's  arrival  at,  490, 
491.  His  two  years'  im- 
prisonment at,  494.  Pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  aj},  dur- 
ing  Paul's    imprisonment 


495.  The  burnins:  of,  524. 
Persecution  of  Christians 
at,  by  Nero,  524.  War  of 
against  the  Jews,  10 1. 

"  Rosetta  Stone,"  10. 

Rufus,  son  of  Shnon,  277. 


S 

Sabbath  after  the  Crucifixion, 
preparation  for  the,  282. 
Grief  of  the  disciples  on 
the,  28).  Christ  asserts  his 
supremacy  over  the,  207, 
208.  Christ  heals  the  man 
blind  from  his  birih  on  the, 
246.  HeaUng  of  the  man 
with  the  withered  hand  on 
the,  214.  Plucking  of  the 
ears  of  00m  on  the,  213, 
214. 

New,    institution    of 

the,  264, 265. 

"Sabbath,  the  second-first," 
question  oonceming  the 
phrase,  21 ;. 

Sabinus,  procurator  of  Judsea, 

8i. 

,   procurator   of    Syria, 

marches  to  Jerusalem  after 
the  death  of  Herod,  78. 
His  exactions,  78,  79, 

Sadduc  (see  Zadok). 

Sadducees,  founded  by  Z&- 
dok,  8. 

,  the,  17.     Under  John 

Hyrcanus  and  his  succes- 
sors, ?  5.  Their  union  with 
the  Herodlans,  72.  Name 
and  origin  of,  141,  142. 
'J'helr  doctrines,  141.  De- 
nial of  an  oral  law.  142. 
Denial  of  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  142, 145.  Denial 
of  angels,  14J.  Belief  in 
the  fireedom  of  the  will, 
143.  Supposed  rejection 
of  all  Scripture  except  the 
Pentateuch,  144.  Their 
disappearance,  144.  De- 
nounced by  John  the  Bap- 
tist, 168.  Christ's  encoun- 
ter with  the,  who  ask  for  a 
sign,  230, 23  c.  The  leaven 
of  th(^  2  J  I.  Attempt  of 
the,  to  entrap  Christ,  259. 
Seize  Peter  and  John,  and 
carry  them  to  prison,  326. 
Throw  all  the  Apostles  into 
prison,  328.  And  Phari- 
sees, jealousy  between,  329. 
At  first  take  the  lead  in 
resisting  Christianity,  33i- 
Saiamis  in  Cyprus,  Barnabas 
and  Saul  sail  for,  372.  Si- 
tuation of,  37  J. 
Salmone,  headland  of  Crete, 

477- 

Saunonetta,  Paul's  ship  an- 
chors off,  485. 

Salome,  daughter  of  Anti- 


pater,  51.  Accuses  Mari- 
amne,  60,  62.  Prejudices 
Herod  agafasst  his  sons,  67. 
Provided  for  by  her  brother 
Herod's  will,  77.  Follows 
Archelaus  to  Rome,  78. 
Pleads  the  cause  of  An- 
tipas,  79. 

Salome,  wife  of  Herod  Philip 
II.,  93. 

,  daughter  of  Herodias, 

dances  before  the  king,  11 1. 
demands  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist,  222. 

,  her  qualities  trans- 
mitted to  her   son  John, 

Samaria,  Christ's  journey 
through  and  rejection  in, 
242.  City  of,  destroyed,  34. 
ifcriptlon  of  by  Josephus, 
116,  117.  Destroyed  by- 
Alexander,  115.  Destruc- 
tion of,  4.  Extent  of  under 
Herod,  6t.  Overrun  by 
Judas  Maccabaius,  24.  Re- 
ptoration  of  by  Herod,  63. 
Success  of  Christ's  ministry 
in,  205.  The  woman  of, 
115. 

Samaritan  woman,  the,  at 
Jacob's  well,  i(,o. 

Samaritans,  rebellion  of,  4. 
Persecuted  by  Antio<^us 
IV.,  13.  Excluded  from 
the  temple,  84.  On  the 
return  from  the  Captivity, 
1 1 3- 1 17 .  Their  origin,  113, 
1 14.  Their  character,  1 14. 
Their  opposition  to  the 
Jews,  114.  Their  observ- 
ance of  the  Law,  115. 
Their  clahn  to  partake  of 
Jewish  blood,  1 15.  Christ's 
words  confirmatory  of  the 
view  that  they  were  not 
Jews,  n6.  Their  state  at 
the  time  of  Christ.  116. 
Converted  by  Philip,  33  ft 
336.  Peter  and  John  preach 
to  the,  337.  Cuthaean,  the, 
116, 117. 

Sameas,  spared  by  Herod,  52, 

59- 

Sampeigeranus.  king  of 
Emesa,  94. 

Sanhedrim,  Alexandrian, 
chiefs  of  the,  summoned 
before  Flaccus,  88.  Herod 
cited  to  appear  before  the, 
52.  Jesus  arraigned  be- 
fore the,  271.  Paul  before 
the,  461,  462.  Peter  and 
John  before  the,  326. 
Stephen  before  the,  331, 
332.  Apostles  before  the, 
328.  The,  origin  o^  54, 55. 
The,  taken  to  Jabndi,  21  t. 
Removed  to  Sepphoris,  211. 
Afterwards  to  Tiberias, 
2 1  f .  The,  whether  posses- 
sing the  power  of  infllcthig 
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death  at  the  ttme  of  St. 

Stephen's  martyrdom,  jn. 
"  Sanhedrim,  Great,"  $3,  54- 
Sapha,  Alexander  and  Jad- 

dua  at,  4. 
Sapphira-  (see  Ananias). 
''Satan,  delivering  to,"  551, 

552. 
Satan's  temptation  of  Christ, 

ni.173.    „ 
Satumiuus,  Roman  governor 

of  Syria,  68. 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  bis  share  in 

the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 

3i3,  334-    His  conversion, 

JJ4.     Date   of,    3i3>  3J6. 

His  previous    persecution 

of  the  church,  336. 
Scaurus,  lieutenant  of  Pom- 

pey,  48. 
Scene  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 

209,  210. 

Sceva  of  Ephesus,  135.  Sons 
of,  their  exorcism  defeated, 
4io. 

Scopas,  Jews  ill-treated  by,  10. 

Sourging  before  Crucifixion, 
289. 

Scribes,  the,  146-148. 

"  Scribes,  words  of  the,"  146. 

Sebaste  (see  Samaria.) 

Sects,  Jewish,  origin  and 
name  of  the,  1^7.  Three 
chief,  138. 

Secundus  of  the  Thessaloni- 
ans,  goes  to  Tfoas,  454. 

Seleucia,  the  port  of  Antioch. 
J72. 

Seleucidae,  kingdom  of  the, 
reaches  climax  of  its 
power,  9. 

Seleucus  Nicator.  founder  of 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  ^75. 
Transplants  Jews  from  Ba- 
bylonia, 118. 

IV.,  Philopater,  succeeds 

his  father,  10. 

Senate  of  elders,  convened 
with  the  Sanhedrim  to 
judge  the  Apostles,  J28. 

Seneca,  decline  of  his  influ- 
ence, J04. 

Sentius  Satuminus,  governor 
of  Syria  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  164. 

Septuagint,  the,  8.  Origin  of. 
Its.  Its  estimation  by  the 
Hellenistic  Jews,  125.  Its 
wide  dispetsiou,  126.  Its 
influeace  in  the  spread  of 
thC^ospel,  126. 

Septuagint  translation,  effect 
of  the,  119. 

Sepulchre  of  Christ,  the,  2B3. 
The  watch  and  seal  upon 
the,  284. 

Sepulchre,  holy,  site  of  the, 
290.  Visit  of  the  women 
to  the,  295.  Visit  of  Peter 
and  John  to  the,  294. 

Serapeum,  library  deposited 
in  the,  119, 
N.  T.  HIST. 


Serapis,  worship  of,  119. 

Sergius  Paulus,  conversion  o^ 
31^,314. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  date 
of  the,  according  to  St. 
Matthew,  20;.  Prelimin- 
ary questions  concerning 
the,  215,  2 1 6.  Time  and 
scene  of,  217.  Precepts  of, 
220.  Effect  of  the  dis- 
course, 221. 

Seron  defeated  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeeus,  21. 

Severus,  Julius,  his  command 
of  the  army  tn  Judaea,  109. 

Shammai,  school  of,  147. 

Sharon,  the  plain  of,  562. 

ShechemorSychar,  117.  The 
oak  of,  115. 

Shgliach,  office  of  the,  i^. 

Shemaiah,  Jewish  rabbi.  59. 

Shepherd,  Good,  parable  of 
the,  247. 

Shepherds  of  the  Christian 
church,  1^4. 

Sicarii,  appearance  of  the,  97. 
Assist  the  insurgents  at 
Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of 
Cestius  Gallus,  100.  Their 
murder  of  Ananias,  463. 

Sidon,  Paul  at,  477, 

Sidonians,  revolt  of,  3. 

Silas,  sent  to  Antioch,  3S6. 
Accompanies  St.  Paul  on 
his  second  missionary  jour- 
Aey,  389.  Left  at  Beroea, 
402.  Rejoins  Paul  at  Co- 
rinth, 408, 411.  His  arrival 
gives  a  new  impulse  to  St. 
Paul,  112.  His  aid  owned 
by  Paul,  4x4.  The  associate 
of  Peter,  424.  With  Paul 
at  Philippi  (see  Paul). 

Silo,  general,  treachery  of,  54. 

Siloam,  pool  of,  245. 

Silvanus,  with  Peter  at  Ba- 
bylon, 5J9.  His  influence, 
541. 

Silwftn  («ee  Siloam). 

Birket  («ee  Siloam). 

Simeon,  surnamed  Niger,  121. 
Proclaims  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  of  God,  156.  His 
prophecy,  156,  157.  Song 
of,  156. 

Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  said  to 
have  been  the  bearer  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  277. 

Bar-Gioras,  loi.    Heads 

a  party  at  Jerusalem,  102, 
loi.  His  defence  of  Je- 
rusalem, 104.  105,  ic6. 
His  flight,  108. 

Bar^onah,  his  friend- 
ship with  St.  John,  556. 

,  coins  of,  40,  41. 

,  high-priest  under  He- 
rod, bf. 

II,  high-priest,  9. 

,  made  high-priest,  92. 

-Magus,   the    magician, 

336.      His   baptism,   337. 


Offers  money  to  the  Apos- 
tles, 3}*].  History  of,  Ji9. 
His  attempt  to  combine 
Christianity  with  Gnosti- 
cism, 33r  3i9' 

Simon,  son  of  Mattathias,  20, 
Sent  into  Galilee,  24.  Aids 
his  brother  Jonathan,  27. 
Routs  the  Syrians,  29. 
Made  leader  when  Johna- 
than  was  taken  prisoner, 
30.  Becomes  high-priest, 
^i.  Memorial  of  his  ser- 
vices, 32.    Slain,  J 3. 

,     surnamed        Peter, 

brought  by  Andrew  to 
Jesus,  175. 

— —  I.,  the  Just,  high-priest, 
7,  8.  Saying  ascribed  to, 
146. 

the  leper,  the  supper  in 

the  house  of,  251. 

the  Pharisee,  Christ  in 

the  house  of,  225. 

the  tanner,  St.  Peter's 

abode  in  the  house  of,  36J. 

1  the   treasurer   of   the 

temple,  10,  ii. 

the  Zealot,  or  the  Ca- 

naanite,  571.  Identity  of 
the  epithets,  572. 

,  whether  brother  of  the 

Lord,  2j6,  2^7. 

Sogmus,  officer  of  Herod,  61, 
62. 

Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of,  book 
of,  129. 

Son  of  Man,  the  coming  of 
the.  547. 

Sopater  of  Bercea,  goes  to 
Troas,  454. 

,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  402. 

Sosius,  54. 

Sosthenes,  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue at  Corinth,  417. 

Sower,  parable  of  the,  224. 

Spain,  Paul's  project  of  a 
visit  to,  505.  Tradition  of 
Paul's  journey  to,  526, 527. 

Star,  appearance  of  the  at 
Christ's  advent,  158. 

Stephanas,  baptism  of^  414. 
With  others,  carries  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 

435, 4H- 

Stephen,  the  martyr,  simi- 
larity of  his  words  to  those 
of  Christ,  28  r.  Made  a 
deacon,  ijo.  His  faith  and 
miracles,  33i-  His  success 
in  the  controversy  with 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  }ji. 
His  defence  before  the  San- 
hedrim, 331.  His  martyr- 
dom, 33).  Scene  of  the, 
333.  Its  effect  on  St.  Paul, 
334-  Date  of,  334*  335, 
330. 

,  St.,  one  of  the  Seven 

Deacons,  585. 

Stoa   BasiUca,   the.   of    the 
Temple,  7J,  74. 
2g 
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stoics,  Paul  enooojitered  by 

the,  40  i. 
Straight,  the   street   called, 

Straton,  tower  of,  site  of,  (a. 
truthius,  the  pool,  105. 

"Sufferings  of  Christ,"  pre- 
diction of  the,  2?  J,  234. 

Supper,  the  Last,  264,  265, 
266,  267.  Its  connection 
with  the  Passover,  287, 
288. 

,  the  Lord's.  Cflirist's  in- 
stitution of,  267.  Jnstitu- 
tiqn  of  not  mentioned  by 
St.  John,  264.  Irregulari- 
ties in  the  celebration  of, 
at  Corinth,  4?6.  Its  cele- 
bration in  the  Primitive 
Church,  325- 

,  The  Psischal,  account 

of,  287-289.  Its  connexion 
with  the  Last  Supper  of 
our  Lord,  287-289.  Date  of 
the,  264. 

Susanna,  224. 

Sychar,  Christ's  disciples  at, 
190.    (^See  Shechem.) 

Synagogue  at  Nazareth, 
Christ's  teaching  in  the, 
160. 

,  New.  office  of,  7. 

,  the  Great,  men  of,  146. 

Simon,  last  survivor  of,  7. 

Synagogues,  Christ  teaches  in 
the,  195.  History  of  the, 
1^1,  IJ2.  Their  influence, 
i?2.  Structure,  la.  In- 
ternal arrangement,  1)3. 
OflScers  of,  134.  Worship, 
liS.  Judicial  functions, 
136.  Remains  of,  in  Gali- 
lee, 2ff. 

Syracuse,  Paul's  voyage  to, 
489. 

byrla,  governors  of,  list  of, 
IT2.  Kings  of  the  Greek 
Iciugdom  of,  table  of,  18. 
Multitudes  drawn  by  the 
fame  of  Christ's  teaching 
and  miracles  from,  202. 
Paul  and  Silas  visit,  J89. 
Relations  of,  towards  E^Fpt 
at  the  time  of  Ptolemy  v  J., 
12.  Under  Cassius,  52. 
Revolt  of,  53. 

Syrian  provinces,  Jews  of  the, 
118. 

Syrians,  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabajus,  21. 

Syro- Phoenician  woman, 
prayer  of  the,  230. 

Syrtis,  quicksands  of  the 
Great,  480. 


Tabitha  (see  Dorcas). 

Tabor,  Mount,  description  of, 
240.  Whether  the  scene  of 
the  Transfiguration,  240. 

Tacitus,  his  account  of  the 


persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  Nero,  524.  His 
historical  testimony  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  at  the  time 
and  manner  related  in  the 
Gospels,  525. 

Talmud,  the,  124.  Account  of 
the  proselytes  in  the,  123. 

Tantura,  32. 

Targums,  the,  124.  125. 

Tarsus,  birthplace  of  St.  Paul, 

Mi.  34?. 
Taurus,  St.  Paul's  passage  of 

the,  374.  375. 
Tekoah,  wilderness  of,  27. 
Tell  Hftm  (see  Capernaum, 

site  of). 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  seized 
bj'  Athenaeus,    and   dedi- 
cated  to  Zeus  Olympius, 
13.      Attempt    of    Jews, 
under  Julian,  to  build  a, 
III,  112.    Burning  of  the, 
107.  Christ's  first  cleansing 
of  the,  185 ;  second  clean- 
sing,  256,  257.     Cleansed 
by  Judas  Maccabajus,  23. 
Completion   of    the,   525. 
j       Connexion  of  Agrippa  with 
the,  06.    Finding  of  Christ 
!      In  the,  160.    Jews  attempt 
I       to  rebuild  the.  under  Ha- 
i       drian,  109.     Of  Solomon, 
I       Apostles  assemble  daily  in 
I       the   portico    of   the,    ^28. 
Polluted  by  Samaritans,  84. 
Restored  by  Herod,  65,  66. 
I      Still  the  centre  of  Judaism 
j      after  the  dispersion,  118. 

I  of  Herod,  7?,  74. 

,  Jewish,  built  in  Egypt, 

i      by  Onias,  2?.    Site  of,  25. 

I    on     Mount    Gerizim, 

I      seized  by  Athenasus,  and 
'       dedicated  to  Zeus  Xenitis, 
1 3.    Rebuilt  by  Herod,  66. 
Temptation   of  Christ,   the, 
171,  172,  173.     Scene  of, 
171. 
Terentius  Rufus  left  at  Jeru- 
salem   to    carry    out    the 
work  of  demolition,  108, 
109. 
Tertullus  comes  to  Caesarea, 
to  accuse  Paul  before  Felix, 
46^r,  466. 
Testament,    the    New,    the 
standard  of  the  Christian 
faith,  593.    Its  relation  to 
the  Old,  $9).  Its  language, 
Greek,  593,  594. 

,  Canon  of  the,  history  of 

the,  594.  Contents  and 
arrangement  of  the,  594. 
Historical  Booki   of   the, 

594- 

Thaddaius  (see  Jude). 

Thaliarchus,  the,  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  at  Cana,  179. 

Thasos,  gold-mines  of,  394, 

Theologus,  title  of.  560. 

Theopiulus,made  high-priest, 
86. 


Theophilus,  the,  to  whom  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  is  ad- 
dressed, 600,  601. 

Thessalonian  Church,  rest- 
lessness in  the,  401. 

Thessalonians,  First  Epistle 
to  the,  written  at  Corinth, 
414. 

,  Second  Epistle  to  the. 

written  at  Corinth,  4  c  5. 

,  the  two  Epistles  to  the, 

400,  401. 

Thessalonica.  Roman  capital 
of  Macedonia,  Paul  at,  J99. 
Synagogue  of  the  Jews  at, 

399- 

Theudas,  revolt  of,  328. 

Thieves,  the  two,  led  with 
Jesus  to  death,  277.  Their 
conduct  on  the  cross,  279. 

Thomas,  a  missionary  from 
the  Nestorians,  578. 

,   with    the    assembled 

Apostles  at  the  second  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  to  them, 

296.  His  recognition  of 
the  Lord's  resurrection  as 
a   proof  of  His  divinity, 

297.  Is  present  at  Christ  s 
third  appearance  to  the 
Apostles  297. 

,  St.,  the  Apostle,  576. 

His  character,  577,  578. 
traditions  concerning  hiin, 
578. 

" ,  St.,   Christians   of," 

578. 

Thorns,  the  crown  of,  274. 

Thrace,  heathen  worship  ha, 
396. 

Three  Taverns,  the.  Chris- 
tians meet  Paul  at,  490. 

Thyatira,  city  of,  395. 

Tiberias,  city  of,  founded,  82. 
Sea  of  (see  Galilee). 

Tiberius,  accession  of,  84. 
Death  of,  86.  Position  of 
the  Christii\n  Church  at  the 
death  of,  3  59- 

Tigelluius,  504. 

Tigranes,  48. 

Timon,  one  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons, 3  JO,  5P6. 

Timotheus,  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  22. 

,  goes  to  Troas,  454. 

Timothy,  companion  of  St. 
Paul  on  his  second  mission- 
ary journey,  389.  His 
parentage  and  youth,  390. 
St.  Paul's  appeal  to  him, 

390.  His  ordination  and 
circumcision,  391.  Goes 
forih  with  Paul  and  Silas, 

391.  L«ft  at  Philippi,  398. 
Left  at  Beroea,  402.  Re- 
joins Paul  at  Corinth,  408, 

411.  His  arrival  gives  .h 
new  impulse  to  St.  Paul. 

412.  His  aid  owned  by 
Paul.  414.  With  Paul  on 
his  third  missionary  Jour- 
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ney,  424.  His  mission  to 
Macedonia  and  Acbaia, 
4;o,  4JI.  Rejoins  Paul  at 
Philippi,442.  His  mit^sion, 
442,  44?,  444.  Joins  Paul 
in  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  495.  Left  as  Paul's 
representative  at  Ephesus, 
5 1 6,  5 1 7.  His  last  relations 
with  St.  Paul.  532.  Life  of, 
590-592.  His  martyrdom, 
592. 

I'imothy,  First  Epistle  to,  514, 
516,  517-522. 

,  Second  Epistle  to,  514, 

516,  522,  523.  Its  evidence 
as  to  the  last  stage  of  the 
Apostle's  course,  527.  Date 
of,  529. 

Titus,  sent  against  the  Jews, 
I  or.  Besieges  Jerusalem, 
104-108. 

,  accompanies  Paul  and 

Barnabas  to  Jerusalem, 
j8?.  With  Paul  on  his 
third  missionary  journey, 
424,425.  Paul's  disappoint- 
ment at  not  meeting,  at 
Troas,  441.  His  arrival  at 
Philippi,  442.  His  mission, 
442,  44J.  Bearer  of  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, 444.  Left  as 
Paul's  representative  at 
Crete.  516,  517. 

,  Epistle    to,    514,    516, 

522. 

.  life  of,  587-590. 

Tobit,  Book  of,  128. 

Tomb,  the  three  days  In  the, 
29?. 

Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  the, 
286. 

Tongues,  cloven,  of  fire,  de- 
scent of  the,  J22.  Gilt  of, 
at  the  conversion  of  Cor- 
nelius, 364.  The  disciples 
rk  with,  J2J.  Effect  on 
people,  }2i. 

Trachonitis,  under  Herod, 
62. 

Trt^an,  father  of  the  emperor, 
102. 

Transfiguration,  the,  233, 
234.    Scene  of,  23?.  240. 

Trinity,  Three  Persons  of  the, 
revealed  by  Christ  In  their 
working  for  man's  redemp- 
tion, 187. 


Tripoli  (see  Berenice). 

Troas,  Alexandria,  St.  Paul 
sees  at,  the  vision  which 
calls  him  to  Europe,  392, 
39h  394^  St.  Paul's  labours 
at,  441. 

,  Paul  spends  a  week  at, 

454. 

Trophimus,  goes  to  Troas, 
454.  Whether  with  Titus 
at  Corinth,  444. 
I  Tryphon,  claims  the  throne 
for  Antiochus,  ?o.  Kills 
Jonathan,  31.  Usurpation 
of,  31,  32,  33. 

Tychicus,  goes  to  Troas,  454. 
Companion  of  Paul  in  his 
imprisonment  at  Rome, 
495.  Bearer  of  the  Epistle 
tu  the  Colossians,  499.  His 
mission  to  the  Colossians 
and  Ephesians,  500.  501. 

Tyrannu8,the  school  of,  Paul 
preaches  in  the,  429. 

Tyre,Paulat,  456. 


Um  Keis,  ruins  of,  225.  In- 
habitants of,  226, 

Undrcumcision,  the  Gospel 
of  the,  383. 

Urbanus,  121. 


Valerius  Flaccus,  procurator  ' 
of  Judaea,  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  Jews  in  Alex- 
andria, 87, 88.  Put  to  death, 
88. 

Gratus,    procurator    of 

Judaea,  84. 

Varus,  prefect  of  Syria  inter-  I 
feres  between  Sabinius  and  I 
the  Jews,  78,  79.     Roman 
governor  of  Syria,  69.  ' 

Veil  of  the  Temple,  rending 
of  the,  281. 

Ventidius,  legate  of  Anthony, 
$3- 

Vespasian,  conducts  the  war 
against  the  Jews,  loi.  Re- 
duces Galilee,  102.  Made 
emperor,  102. 

Vespasianus,  T.  Flavins  (see 
Vespasian). 

Vinegar,  the,  offered  to  Christ, 
278. 


Viri  Galilaei.  286. 

Vitellius  sends  Pilate  to 
Rome,  85.  Visits  Jerusa- 
lem, 86. 

Volumnius,  Roman  governor 
of  Sj-ria,  68. 


Water,    Living,  Christ  the, 

244. 
Wedding  garment,  Parable  of 

the,  258. 
«  Weeks.  Feast  of"  (see  Pen- 
tecost). 
Well,  Jacob's,  Christ  at,  189. 

Site  of,  189. 
Whitsunday  (see  Pentecost, 

Day  of). 
Wicked  husbandman,  Parable 

of  the,  258. 
Widow,  mites  of  the,  261. 
Will,  freedom  of  the,  belief  of 

the  Sadducees  in  the,  143. 
Word,  St.  John's  doctrine  of 

the,  150, 151. 


Zacchaeus,  conversion  of,  251. 

Zacharias,  priest  in  the  Tem- 
ple, 151.  Gabriel  appears 
to  him,  151.  His  dumlmess, 
152.  Recovers  his  speech. 
154. 

Zadoc,  name  of,  141,  142. 

Zadok,  146.  Founder  of  the 
Sailducees,  8. 

Zadokites  (see  Sadducees). 

Zealots  or  fanatics  in  Jerusa- 
lem, 102,  103.  Their  re- 
sistance to  the  Romans, 
108.  Received  in  Cyrene, 
120.  The,  147.  Simon, 
belonging  to  the  faction  of 
the,  572. 

Zebedee,  cared  for  by  his 
sons,  199. 

Zechariah,  his  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  255.  Prophecy  of, 
concerning  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  276. 

Zenas,  the  lawyer,  52?. 

Zion,  Mount,  Sanctuary  on, 

Zoroaster,  religion  of,  its  hops 
of  a  great  deliverer,  157. 


THE  END. 
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